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PREFACE 


Whk. The Devdopment of Mo 4 ^ BdvcaHon was first written, 
the reaction against the professional smy of the histtny of jsducation 
had not yet ^)ent its force. During the years that foUoaied its publication, 
the gratifying reception accorded this effort to rehalnlitate the rabject is, 
perhaps, evidmce that a change has set in, and the historical i^proach 
to educational understanding has been accq>tdl’with more favw. This 
change of view has for some time called fpr a reviri<m of the test to keq> 
abreast of the new materials in the field. In the interval, it has become 
snnewhat demer that, as a professional prqniration, history can be UMSt 
hdpful if pursued on the upper and graduate level 

In the new edition, material is condensed, emphasis has been shifted, 
and several new lines of value have been added. A determined cffmt 
has been made to trace causal connections in the various school move* 
ments. Moat significant in this connection has been the light ffiat Kant’s 
idealistic philosophy and, more particularly, Schiller’s aesthetic dis* 
cussion shed on the revolution of thought at the bc^hudns of the 19th 
century. For numy years the |uthor was imabie to account satisfactorily 
for the sudden change from the utilitarianism of Locke, Rousseau, and 
Pestaloszi, in the first phafc of his educational efforts, to the idealistic 
position. A doser study of Schiller and the German theorists led to the 
discovery of the source in aesthetic ide^ism. 

Another major revision has been the attempt to actjuaint stwtents with 
the tremendous ^vehq;)ments'&a the first half of tte present century. 
One must, necessarily, be apdo|etic for the numba, character, and 
ctmseqpence of edmational innovdiions during this period which ob* 
viou^y camaot be ade^tely treated in a few pages. 

The authm e^pcbsam hearty aiq>reciatkm for the effident assista nc e 
of Mrs. H. W. Newman in suggesting impfovemente and correcting the 
mamiaerhet 
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OF MODERN EDUCATION 




Chapter 1 

CONDITIONS THAT CAUSED 
THE NORTHERN REVOLT 
AND REFORMATION 


A MANY-SIDED ttansformation. The revolution of the i6th 
century, usua]ly termed the Reformation, was the most far-reaching 
and profound awakening in the history of western civilization. To think 
o? it merely as a reform of church organization or moral practices and 
doctrine is to misinterpret its broader significance for human progress. 
No aspect of human life was untouched, for it involved political, eco- 
nomic, religious, moral, philosophical, literary, and institutional changes 
of the most sweeping character; it was, in fact, a Nordic revolt and 
reconstruction. 

For a thousand years the Teutonic peoples had been dominated by 
the Roman world. They had received their religious practices, arts, 
books, the language of learning and their laws — ^in fact, all the ccmven- 
tionalities of civilization— 9rom the south. Whatever indigenous con- 
tributions may have sprung from their own genius had been transformed 
and consecrated by an ever-watchful mother church. Now this tutelage 
was drawing to an end. 

These northeiji pe<g>les found the free spirit of the Renaissance the 
stimulus they needed for their independent development. 

Discovery and invention. That the btjpy mind of man was embark- 
ing on a vast renovation of ideas and instituti<ms is evidenced by the 
startling discoveries and inventions which distinguished the period just 
prior to the i6^ century. Successive explorers had pushed back the 
limits of the geographical environment, and enormously increased man’s 
knosriedge of the world. Columbus landed in America, Magdian circua- 
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navigated tbe globe. Not (mly did man begin to reidize that many ol his 
cherished conc^ts were discredited, he experienced the re^awakening of 
his Pagination and the challenging of his powers to highest achieve- 
ment Re began to suspect thit his information concerning other fields 
of knoadedge, with their presuppositions, prejudices, and dogmatic as- 
sumptions, might be equally erroneous. The shell of medievalism, which 
had long enclceed and encumbered the fa^man mind, was cracking; soon 
it was to be conq>letely shattered, and a modern civilization was to 
emerge. 

Of greatest consequence for human culture were the process of making ' 
paper, discovered in the 13 th century, and the perfection of movable 
type, by Gutenberg in Mainz about 1438. For centuries, vellum and 
parchment had been used for records, but these materials were very 
expensive, and the supply was uncertain. Paper made from rags was 
cheaper, and it was also fairly easy to secure. The invention of printing 
vastly increased the supply of books and>painf^lets, and greatly assisted, 
not only in bringing about a profound mental awakening, but also in 
imparting a powerful desire for learning. Soon presses were set up in 
Holland, France (at the Sorbonne), Italy, and England. Germany and 
Switzerland, however, became the most active centers of publishing. 
Mainz had five printing establishments; Ulm, six; Basle, 16; Augsburg, 
20; Cologne, 21; and Nuremberg, 25. In Italy and France publishers 
were interested particularly in printing the works of ancient classical 
authors; in Germany books of piety and tbe Scriptures were the chief 
works. 

The most revolutionizing discovery of the a^ was still to be made. 
About the middle of the i6th century, Copernicus gave to the world his 
astounding theory of heliocentricity, the doctrine that the earth revolves 
about the sun and is not the center of the universe. The human mind 
had never ^n confronted with an idea more incredible or subversive. 
The effects of this theory in discrediting cmiceptions of the past cannot 
be overemphasized. As J. A. Symonds said: ^ 

It is not necessary to add anything to the plain statement; for, in 

contact with facts of such momentous import, to avoid what seems like 

commonplace reflection would be difficult. 


^ Symonds, J. A., The Renaissance in Italy; The Revival atjLvtnung, p. 15. New 
Yoric: Henry Holt & Company, 1883. 
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The sanM year in which Copernicus finally publi^ed his revolution* 
izing thetnry, 1543, also brought forth another work of far-reaching 
importance. This Was On the Structure of the Human Body, by Andreas 
Vesalius (15x4-1564), an anatomist bom and educated in the Nether- 
lands. Two years after the publication of these significant works, Jerome 
Cardan, an Italian professor of mathematics, published the first scien- 
tific work ^n algebra, which he entitled The Great Art. This book helped 
to bring about the synthesis of mathematical knowledge and astronomy 
that was to prodt^ the most profound changes in human thinking. 

Ethics, law, and government. Human relationships have, from 
earliest times, formed the chief subject of man’s reflection and education. 
In this general field are found the study of morals, and of law and gov- 
ernment, and in each of these important changes were taking place 
which affected the fundamental basis of the schools of Europe during 
this era. 

The moral degradation of we^em Europe reached its apex during the 
Renaissance in Italy. So far as the formal study of ethics was concerned, 
Aristotle’s text was taught in the universities and accepted everywhere 
aS authority. Luther rejected this work because it represented a pagair 
view of life, and was not in accord with the ideals set forth in the 
Scriptures. Little change was made, however, in the study of the subject 
in the universities. 

In connection with law, highly significant developments took place. 
During the Middle Ages, two distinct systems of law were in vogue: the 
civil law of the secular states; and the canon law of the church. The two 
were actually in conflict many ways. It will be recalled that the church 
exercised temporal authority over large portions of Europe. Within these 
territories, canon law was the accepted jaw for civilians as well as for the 
clergy. In all the secular states, priests and other members of religious 
orders were subject only to canon law and, consequently, could not be 
tried in the civil courts. Moreover, in many cases, laymen elected to be 
tried by ecclesiastical courts, in order thus to evade the severer penalties 
of the civil courts. At first both ci^ and canon law were studied by the 
clergy, but in 1254 Pope Innocent IV prohibited the clergy from teaching 
the civil law. As a consequence, civilians became masters of the civil 
statutes, and the two types of law grew apart. 

In theory, dvil law ^plied to crimes, and canon law to sins; in the 
eyes of the chqrc)^, however, all crimes were likewise sins and could, 
‘accordii^y, be ju^ed by the church courts. Canon law became a power- 
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ful instniment in the hands of the unscrupulous. It was employed fre- 
quently to advance the policies and interests of the church, to favor the 
priesthood, and to collect funds from the ignorant masses. 

Civil law, too, was often adfininistered in a tyrannical fashion to fur- 
ther the interests of the ruling class. 6y«this means the common people 
were cheated and oppressed. At the beginning of the i6th century, 
lawyers were greatly disliked because ^f their sharp and oppressive 
practices. The recovery of the Justinian Code, and its substitution for 
canon law during the Reformation period, constituted one of the most 
momentous changes. In England, where both forms of jurisdiction were 
decidedly oppressive, Henry VIII established at the universities profes- 
sorships of Roman law, and forbade the teaching of canon law. The 
same changes occurred in the German institutions. Such modifications 
deprived the church of all jurisdiction over civil issues in Protestant 
lands, and subjected priests and members of religious orders to the civil 
courts. 

Civilization thus took one of its longest strides, for it now safeguarded 
the individual against oppression from the priesthood, and made for 
greater freedom. The Nordic revolt resulted in the establishment *of 
secular government as the supreme power in every Protestant country 
and made all courts subject to civil control. The suppression of canon 
law effected the transition from an ecclesiastical, or clerical, to a secular 
civilization. The translation of the law into vernacular languages was a 
powerful influence for emphasis on the rights and dignity of the conunon 
individual. 

Social and institutional changes. The opening of the i6th century 
marked the termination of one social era and the beginning of another. 
Never has so short a space of tjme witnessed such rapid and extensive 
institutional changes. Many outmoded institutions and customs ceased 
entirely; and others were altered in varying degrees. 

Medieval thought divided the world into the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, the sacred and the secular, the realm of ^race and the realm of 
nature. Individuals belonged either ft the religious or to the secular, the 
one being looked upon as more hdty than the other. In each division a 
number of strata, or classel — tier upon tier and rather sharply marked 
off from each other — formed human society. At the top were the nobility: 
the Pope and the princes of the church, in the one order; the rulers and 
the secular princes, in the other. The religious dassc;^ ranged from prel- 
ates, bishops, and abbots to parish priests and ordinary monks. The 
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laity likewise ranked from the imperial family, electoral princes, minor 
nobility, knights, and citizens of the free cities to the peasants and serfk 

The passing of knighthood. The knightly f-laas formed a highly active 
and important element of medieval society. The free knights within the 
empire owed allegiance directly to the emperor, and formed a fighting 
force which could be readily* mobilized for their incessant wars. They 
nursed a special grievance against the free cities, the growth of which 
appeared to\hem as a degeneration from the “good old times,” the golden 
age of chivalry. Thb knights generally becapie free lances, attaching 
themselves as occasion offered to any cause; they plundered the peas- 
antry of their produce, and took toll of commerce as it mov^ along 
the highways of trade. 

The invention of gunpowder was the chief cause of the passing of 
knight errantry. The arrogant knight in coat of mail was no match for 
even the despised peasant armed with a gun; his^moated castle was no 
defense when his enemy could employ a cannon to batter down his 
stronghold. Thus the knight witnessed the passing of his order, even as 
a fighting force*. Armed with guns, the common soldiers organized into 
infkntry were much more effective. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, Gotz von Berlichingen, Franz 
von Sickingen, and Ulrich von Hutten endeavored by private wars to 
arrest the decline of the knightly order. The latter two joined in a scheme 
to overthrow the ecclesiastic princes. They valiantly came to the rescue 
of the humanist, John Reuchlin, against the obscurantist attack of the 
Dominicans, and offered shelter to the religious reformers. But all their 
efforts were in vain, for ^e feudal order was passing, and a new social 
structure was taking its place. 

Monasteries. This is another of the important institutions of the 
Middle Ages which was doomed to extinction so far as the Protestant 
world was concerned. Beginning in the 4th century, monasticism did not 
reach its climax until the 9th. By that time it had made its most vital 
contribution to wester^ civilizaUt^; and as the centuries patssed, it 
became less and less a true expression of the aspirations of men. 

The enormous wealth of the monasfhries, as well as the livelihood they 
provided, still attracted many aspirants. The destruction of these insti- 
tutions at the time of the Reformation created a great disturbance in 
society, especially because it affected large numbers of children who 
would otherwise have entered those institutions for their education and 
livelihood. This condition involved all of the northern portion of Europe 
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where the monasteries were overthrown and their property and wealth 
seized by secular princes and barons or transferred to the Protestant 
churches and the schools. 

Ecclesiastical estates and the priestly class. As mentioned previously, 
the church had large territories over which its beneficiaries were ap- 
pointed or elected rulers. These ecclesiastical principalities were now 
abolished in Protestant countries, and hpcame secular stat|$. Similarly, 
the great foundations by which numerous priests were supfMrted passed 
into other hands. The civ8 power of the priesthoo)^, from parish priest 
to cardinal, was overthrown. 

Mendicancy and charity. *‘Go sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,” was an injunction which 
received a literal interpretation by medieval Christianity. Charity was a 
means of grace highly exalted By the church; the esteem in which it was 
held gave rise to mendicant orders, but it likewise so encouraged general 
begging that Europe was overrun and impoverished by beggars of all 
kinds. Relief from mendicancy became a pressing problem. Among the 
reforms demanded by Luther was “the urgent necessity of abolishing all 
begging in Christendom.” Moreover, he placed poor relief under cfvil, 
rather than ecclesiastical, authority. 

It was the people of the Netherlands, however, who first reached a 
practical scheme for the suppression of mendicancy. They saw that it 
was cheaper to prevent pauperism by means of the school than to support 
it by charity. In 1525 the Council of Ypres formulated with perfect 
clarity the fundamental principles of public assistance. The council cen- 
tralized in a common treasury the revenues for<all local charitable insti- 
tutions. Public begging was forbidden. A committee collected all alms, 
held regular weekly conferences and visite(f the poor in their homes. The 
council finally stipulated that the children assisted should be either sent 
to school or placed in apprenticeship. In 1531 a law was made extending 
the most important features of this system to all the towns and villages 
of the Netherlands. Municipalities, were requised tg open schools in 
which poor children could be taught to care for themselves, and trained 
for some manual vocation pr for domestic service. The subject of poor 
relief found its most representative discussion in the work of the educa- 
tional reformer Juan Luis Vives, On the Support of the Poor {De Sub- 
ventione Pauperum), published at Bruges in 1526. Thjs book was widely 
read throughout northern Europe and exerted a powerful influence. 
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Free towns as centers of progress." Hie many free towns of north* 
em Europe must be looked upon as the true nursoies of progress; they 
were, furthermore, the chief factor in the creation of popular schools. 
The first of these towns grew up where conditions afforded a sheltered 
harbor either on the sea or on a navigable river. Following the Crusades, 
manufacfhring and commerce greatly increased the population in these 
ports. Among the seaports which arose in this way were Bruges, Antwerp, 
and Ghent, }h the Netherlands; and Hamburg and Lubeck, in Germany. 
On the navigable rivers were Paris, London, Cologne, Mainz, and 
Strassburg. 

The cities of the Netherlands throbbed with energy and became 
models for other towns to emulate. With their manufacturing an<l trade, 
these cities rapidly amassed great wealth and far outstripped other 
places. Bruges, Antwerp, and Ghent had<more wealth than either Paris 
or London, and the Low Countries shared with Iflly the greatest opu- 
lence. A virtual monopoly of woolen, silk, and linen manufacturing be- 
longed to their weaving guilds. Their tapestries, brocades, and cloths of 
all kinds becanie famous everywhere. Porcelain, iron, steel, agricultural 
products, furs, and fish formed industrial sources of increasing wealth. 
Moreover, the extraordinary manual skill of these peoples, combined 
with a genius for invention, produced many new articles which were soon 
to become the common essentials of civilization. 

About the beginning of the i6th century there were in the Nether- 
lands approximately 3,500,000 persons, about the same number as in 
England; but in wealth, technical skill, and culture, the Netherlands 
were much in advance o( neighboring lands. Concerning their social and 
industrial condition, we are informed: * 

In the sixteenth century, tKe common people of the Netherlands, owing 
to their great mechanical, agricultural, and nautical skill, thrir intelligence 
and their diversified industries, were the best fed, the best clothed, the 
best educated, and the most religious in the world. 

The primary cause for this extraqj^dinary proi^rity must unquestion- 
ably be sought in the large measure of liberty and autonomy which was 
enjoyed by these towns. !An indomiU^ble q>ii9t of individualism charac- 

2 Griffis, Williain E., TIu Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of the English 
Commonwealth and the American Eepublic, pp. 4-5. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske ft Co., 
1891. 
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terized their inhabitants. Following the example of the Italian cities, 
these towns £arly broke away from their overlords, and obtained impor- 
tant rights and privileges. Their security, independence, and power were 
greatly enhanced by the Hanseatic League, organized to protect com- 
merce against pirates on 'the sea, and marauding barons and knights on 
the land. 

Some provinces had never submitted any oppressor, for special cir- 
cumstances favored the growth of an indepmident spirit. Fif'st, it will be 
noted that monastic life and ecclesiastical organization had never become 
so dominant in the Netherlands as in neighboring territories. Again, by 
virtue of knowledge and skillful seamanship, these peoples had never 
been suSjected td the same degree of feudal servitude that blighted early 
development elsewhere. Rights and privileges which could not be other- 
wise obtained were often readily obtainable for gold. Thus, liberty pro- 
vided a favorable environment for the creative powers and intelligence 
of these peoples. 

Growth of fine art and industry. The restless energies of these 
centers of the crafts and trades sooh turned attention to the higher arts. 
Not only was there close intercourse with the Italian cities, where culture 
was revived to the highest degree, but also large numbers of Italian 
artisans and men of culture settled in the cities of the Netherlands. 
During the 14th and 15th centuries the peoples of these lands developed 
architecture, goldsmithing, weaving of artistic tapestries, wood carving, 
and other fine arts. If the earliest printing from movable type did not 
take place in the Netherlands, at least the use of wooden blocks which 
led to printing was first practiced there. Moreover, printing found favor- 
able quarters and a high development in these centers. 

Of supreme significance was the suddem and surprising development 
of painting in Flanders and Holland. Their best painters rivaled those 
of Italy. The Flemish school of painting was founded by Jan van Eyck 
(c. 1385-1441), who was the first artist to use oil. It has been said that 
his “imitation of reality has never been surpassed.” To the same school 
belong, at a later period, Rubens fi 5 7 7- 1640) *and Van Dyck (1599- 
1641). The Dutfh school also furnished su(^ remarkable figures as 
Lucas van Leyden (1494-I533), Frans Hals (1581-1666), and Rem- 
brandt (1606-1669). 

It would indeed seem strange if this high achievement in arts and 
crafts could be attained unaccompanied by an advancement in learning. 
Commerce, the trades and crafts, and even self-government, necessitated 
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the diffusion of writing, reading, and cakulatitML The towns consequmtly 
radiated learning in all directions. 

The political and economic factor in the revolution. In large 
measure the Nordic revolution came about because of oppressive pol^ical 
and economic conditions. From the time civilization began in 
northern lands, three main |actors tended to unify the scattered social 
elements which constituted, at first, the tribal and, later, the feudal 
system. 

( 1 ) First of all jras the papal church, which had exercised universal 
sway in all matters of religion and culture. Buf not only in the spiritual 
sphere did the church govern; as the centuries passed, in accordance 
with its unswerving policy the papacy had enormously increased the 
areas over which it exercised sovereignty. Furthermore, as previously 
mentioned, it had extended its jurisdiction over the civil and personal 
affairs of every individual. 

At the time of the Reformation, more than one-fourth of the total area 
of Germany had come under the temporal sovereignty of the church. 
These ecclesiastical states were ruled by the princes of the church, who 
w^re either elected or appointed to their positions and who ranked in 
power with the hereditary nobility. 

(2) Secondly, in the political sphere the Holy Roman Empire consti- 
tuted the most extensive sovereignty in existence. For a time it was all- 
powerful; but as centuries passed, the power of the imperial throne 
gradually diminished un‘<l only a shadow of authority remained. Never- 
theless it continued to influence civilization in many ways. 

(3) The third factor in the poMtical evolution of this period was the 
process by which the feudal system concentrated more and more power 
in the hands of the princely^ houses. By inheritance, intermarriage, war- 
fare, and other means the numerous petty estates had been combined 
into a comparatively small number of principalities, and, by combining 
these, the kingdoms of western Europe were gradually formed. 

Owing to the greater extent of territory involved and the stabilizing 
power of the imperiah throne, thig process of political integration had 
not gone so far in Germany as it^bad in France, England, and the 
Scandinavian lands. At the beginning of thg i6th century, the Teutonic 
people were still divided into more than a hundred petty dukedoms, 
principalities, and electoral states, each asserting more or less self-deter- 
mination within the limits of imperial sovereignty. Scattered among these 
hereditary holdings were ovw 100 free imperial cities, which jealously 
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giuurded thdr lights and exerted a sti^ influosce in all poUtical and 
economic affairs. Furthermore, a large number of ecclesiastical states 
existed along^de the domains of the secular princes. As a consequence of 
the distribution of power, successive popes, cardinals, emperors, electoral 
princes, ecclesiastical princes, and the various orders of lesser nobility 
engaged in interminable intrigues, alliances, rivalries, and amr>Kl con- 
flicts, in which each struggled to wrest greater power, wealth, and terri- 
tory for himself. 

These developments paved the way for the great northern revolt. The 
Church of Rome had come to be looked upon not oidy as a t)rrannical, 
but, what was worse in the eyes of the i>eople, as a foreign power. Had it 
not been* for the protection and active sympathy which some of the 
princes, free cities, and the minor nobility extended to Luther, he would 
probably have fared no better than other noted heretics before him: he 
would have been burned at the stake, and his doctrines stamped out. 

Similar causes paved the way for revolt in other countries. Because 
of conditions in England, Henry VIII was able to overthrow the Roman 
Church largely by his own power. In Scotland, John Knox was successful 
in his reform movement because of the support of the barons. In Scand^^ 
navia, it was the reigning sovereigns who put down Catholicism and 
accepted the Lutheran faith. In Switzerland and the Netherlands, the 
people themselves were more actively concerned in the revolt, but even 
in these lands the revolution was a p>olitical and economic as well as a 
spiritual upheaval. Everywhere the civil powers became active in destroy- 
ing the monasteries, abolishing the temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
Curia, and in suppressing canon law and the ecclesiastical courts. 

The economic revolt. Economic dissatisfaction played a decisive 
part in the revolution. Gradually through the^enturies, wealth had been 
accumulating into the control of the churches, the monasteries, and other 
ecclesiastical foundations. The conditions that caused this concentration 
of wealth were, in large measure, peculiar to the social and religious life 
of the age. The doctrines that salvation is due (o charitable works, that 
absolution for sins can be purchased, end that purgatory can be short- 
ened by endowing a living for a pri^t to celebrate mass, were some of 
the most prominent causes. TJius, gifts, endowmdits, indulgence money, 
and tithes had increased the treasuries of the churches, the monasteries, 
and other institutions, until two-thirds of the entire wealth of Germany 
had passed into the hands of these ecclesiastical foundations. Added to 
this was the yearly economic drain that went directly to the papal court 
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at Rome. As Beard says, Germaiqr was 'Hhe mQ^ cow wF ilw 
which it at once de<!pised and dndned dry.” ' 

Similar, or even worse, conditions were to be found elsewhere. In 
Scandinavian lands, it is calculated that two>thirds of Swedmi was in 
the hands of the church, and the remaining one-third belonged almost 
entirely to the secular nobility. This state of affairs largely e^lains the 
rapid conquest of Sweden by LuUieranism. In the Netherlands, as in 
other parts af Europe, the Church of Rome held vast estates amounting, 
it has been estimated, to one-fifth of the entire property of the country. 

Everywhere in these northern lands an irreastible patriotic response 
arose to the outcry of the reformers against the exactions of the church, 
which had come to be looked upon as a malevolent power. Financial 
corruption and crass materialism abounded. Much of the funds received 
from the people of northern Europe went directly to Rome to increase 
the glory of the papal court, and to aid in oppressing the very people 
from whom it had been obtained. 

The economic situation was aggravated because, a short time before, 
money had been introduced to replace bartering, a change which added 
grejitly to the increasing cost of living. Moreover, interest rates were so 
high that they amounted to usury. These desperate economic conditicms, 
together with the widespread moral degeneracy of the day, aroused the 
righteous disgust and wrath of the northern peoples. 

Condition of the peasants. Everywhere outside the cities and towns 
during the later Mid^e .\ges, the lot of the peasantry had grown de- 
plorable. This was especially the case in Germany, England, and France. 
The common man was oppressed by overlords and plundered by the 
knights; and because of*dense ignorance and gross superstition, he fell 
an easy prey to the extortions of the priesthood. 

In central Europe, local revolts frequently took place, but since the 
peasants were unaccustomed to unity of action and lacked leadership, 
their uprisings were quickly suppressed. The romantic success of the 
Swiss peasantry in defeating their tyrannical o{^ressors instilled fresh 
hope in the hearts, of the German pgasants. Here and there zealous but 
ignorant preachers aroused a burning desire for social justice. Moreover, 
the spread of a knowledge of the Scriptures led to a general belief that 
the millennium was close at hand and that universal Christian brother- 

* Beard, Giarles, Marim Luther and the Reformation in Germany, p. 33. London: 
K. Paul, Trench & Cd.,*i889‘ 
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hood and goodwill would shortly ensue. Some even looked for the coming 
of a Messiah to rescue them from oppression. Luther’s doctrine of indi- 
vidual Christian liberty also greatly exalted their hopes. 

In consequence of these psovocative conditions, the long-smouldering 
fire broke into the Peasants’ War of 1524-1525. An alliance among the 
nobility quickly put an end to the revolt, and as a result the^t of the 
peasants in Germany sank to a condition of virtual serfdom, and their 
emancipation was delayed at least two cehturies. 

RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL CONDITIONS 

Pre-Reformation reformers. The religious revolution was by no 
means sudden. Following the Crusades, not a few raised their voices 
in protest against the growing domination of the papal hierarchy, the 
increasing corruption within the church, and the laxity of spiritual life. 
They were generally treated as heretics and subjected to persecution by 
Roman Catholic authorities. From century to century the number grew, 
until they finally developed into many sects, with diffeirent names ac- 
cording to the part of Europe in which they lived. In Italy and elsewhere 
were the Cathari (the pure), and the Arnoldists, followers of Arnold of 
Bre.scia; and in Lombardy the Walden.ses, so called after Peter Waldo. 
In France were the Petrobrusians, named after Peter of Bruys, and the 
Albigenses; in Germany and the Netherlands w'ere the Beghards, who 
begged bread on the streets for the poor. In England were Wycliffe and 
the Lollards; and in Bohemia, the Hussites and Taborites. 

Not much unity existed among these sects, although a number of them 
on the continent used the same catechism. The/ all, however, vigorously 
opposed the evils which stained the church, and on occasion their pro- 
tests flamed out with fanatical zeal. Persecution, torture, and even 
martyrdom tended to intensify rather than diminish the bitterness of 
their opposition to the Roman hierarchy. 

The evils of which these sects complained were not unrecognized by 
the church itself. In the official message to the Diet of Worms at the trial 
of Luther, Pope Adrian VI with^ astounding frankness confessed the 
corruption of the church frem the Papal seat down. Speaking of Luther’s 
attack, he wrote. 

We confess that God permits this persecution to fall upon His Church 
on account of sins, especially the sins of priests and prelates. We know 
that for some years many abominations have been'dolne in this holy 
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chair; and that all things have been changed to evil. It is astonishing that 
the disease has proceeded from the head to the members, from the Pope, 
to the prelates. We have all gone astray from the good road, and for a 
long time there is none of us, no not one, who has done anything good. 
The disease is chronic ! * 

NumeriKis efforts were madp by church councils and other authorities 
to effect reform. However, the degeneracy was too firmly entrenched to 
respond tolhalf measures. Only a cataclysmic change that would engulf 
the entire civiliza^on, destroy outgrown institutions, and reorganize 
European life in harmony with new ideals could bring about success. 

The Brethren of the Common Life. By far the most consequential 
factor in pre-Reformation religion and education in northern Europe 
was the work of the Brethren of the Common Life. The rise, character, 
and far-reaching effects of this group deserve more attention than they 
have received. It succeeded in tying together a resurgent Christianity 
and the various social developments which already have been set forth. 

Conditions that brought about the Brotherhood. Nowhere north 
of the Alps were conditions so favorable for the emergence of a free civic 
li|e as in the Netherlands. All the background causes which have been 
set forth were active in the Netherlands. Thriving cities had arisen and 
the population had amassed wealth. All the routes of travel and com- 
merce of northern Europe converged upon this region; and no other 
people were so closely associated with the progressive life of Spain and 
Italy. These condition enabled the more intelligent to center their 
attention upon art, literature, and science, as well as on religion. 

Groote (1340-1384). The on«- who first discerned the most effective 
remedy for the ills of that era w?s Gerhard Groote, a native of Holland 
who graduated from the University of Paris. After some years of loose 
living he experienced a yearning to know the sublime mystery of the 
universe, and to serve others. He saw the need for Christian charity not 
as a means to enslave the recipient, but to help him to self-dependence; 
the need for knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; for science other than 
formal Scholasticism; find a more affective command of Latin and Dutch. 
Finally he saw that these various ^interests could be most effectively 
advanced when men live and work in Comi«unities or Brotherhoods. 

Groote was a man of intelligence and learning. Inspired by the teach- 
ing of St. Augustine and the mysticism of his friend, Ruysbroecht, an 


* Raynaldus, Aitnaks, XXXI § 70. 
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Augustinian monk, he took his message of reform to the people in the 
cities of the lower Rhine. He rebuked the monks, the Friars, and the 
priests for their sins. His efforts had phenomenal success for he called 
laymen and women as well as priests and monks to a new devotion. His 
main conviction was that “all should imitate the Apostolic life.” Mysti- 
cism, communism, learning, and industry w^re blended with a phenome- 
nal compassion for the poor and the distressed, and a special zeal for 
the education of boys. Gradually a brotherhood formed. Th^.y took no 
vows and practiced no rule, but their mysticism led fhem to seek unity 
with God. They refused steadfastly to follow the custom of the Friars in 
begging, but each member was required to earn his own living. 

The Brethren lived in communities, or what they called “houses,” all 
levels of society together, nobles, scholars, students, artisans, and com- 
mon laborers. About 20 brothers occupied a house, pooling their earnings. 
Usually four were priests and the rest were laymen. The clerics employed 
their time in preaching and ministering to the poor; others taught in the 
schools. Their fundamental goal was to recreate primitive Christianity by 
living and working in the outside world. 

About 100 “houses” were established as this revival of Apostolic life 
spread into the surrounding countries. Their simplicity, sincerity of pur- 
pose, and love for underprivileged humanity were infectious. Their ideal 
of practical Christianity produced one of the most remarkable books 
ever written, the Imitatio Christi which, next to the Bible, has been the 
Catholic world’s most iised book of spiritual devotion. Its originator, 
Thomas a Kempis, was educated by the Brethren and lived all his days 
in one of their houses. 

Ever since the time of Charlemagne the priests' had been supposed to 
preach to the people in their mother tongue. But their messages retained 
the Latin form, and the substance was scholastic doctrine, neither of 
which was understood. Groote introduced a simple and direct mode of 
preaching and no buildings could accommodate the crowds that attended. 
Moreover, many great preachers were trained by the Brethren. These 
laid the emphasis upon practical Christian living 'and they spoke with 
power and feeling. 

The most far reaching reform introduced by Groote and the Brethren 
was the employment of the mother tongue in preaching and teaching. 
For the first time Christianity, in something like its original intent and 
purity, was brought home to the heart of the people of northern 
Europe. 
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The Italian Renaissance represented largely a return to the .values of 
ancient paganism; this Hieronymian Renaissance was an attonpt to 
reinstate Apostolic Christianity. The two movements were contemporary 
and spontaneous expressions of life in fwo widely separated parts of 
Europe. They expressed the interests and aspirations of peoples of 
different cultural backgrounds. 

Evaluation. The Brotherhood originated the only abiding reforms of 
the isth cintury. They corrected the Vulgate, translated much of the 
Scriptures into th(f vernacular, circulated thousands of portions of the 
Bible and of other religious works, reformed .education and textbooks, 
comforted the afflicted, fed the indigent, housed poor but deserving 
students, and inspired the writing of some of the best literature of the 
period. 

None of the pre-Reformation groups equalled the Brethren of the 
Common Life in the extent of their reforms. They were outspoken in 
denouncing the evils that infested the Roman Church. By the revival of 
preaching and return to the simplicity and goodwill of Apostolic days 
they pointed the way religious reform must always take. Their encour- 
agement of the study of Latin and Greek paved the way for increased 
scholarship. But of greatest consequence was the reinvigoration of 
Christian education. Despite the opposition of the Brethren to separation 
from the Mother Church and the express approval of the papacy, their 
reform measures contributed to the Protestant revolt. Their services to 
the new learning and to education will be touched upon later in this 
chapter. 

The Wycliffe movement in England. Next in importance to the 
resurgence of primitive Christianity in the Netherlands was the religious 
awakening by John Wycliffe in England. It began about the same time 
and in general it had the same causes and followed something of the 
same pattern. Wycliffe was profoundly shocked at the brazen immorali- 
ties and venality of the papacy, and the slothfulness and lack of spiritu- 
ality of monks and priests. On one point he was confronted hy a situation 
that Groote did not face, the growing friction between the Papacy and 
the rising authority of the Crown and aristocracy of England. Revolt 
against the interference of the Popes in*temporal, civil affairs took 
definite form in England. 

For some time Wycliffe confined his efforts to preaching reform at 
Oxford. In 137$ 'he took a more radical step and publicly opposed the 
Ronum policies; he asserted that the supr istian 
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religion did not rest in the Pope or the Roman hierarchy but in the Holy 
Sfcriptures. This was no longer reform but revolution, for it denied the 
rock-bottom claim of the Roman Church to be the vicar of Christ, the 
sole agency of the Holy Spilrit to administer divine Grace on earth. 
Wycliffe was far more radical than Gerhard Groote ever dared to be. 
He now began to take two new measures to effect a change: fie began 
to preach to the masses of the people, and'.he undertook to translate the 
Vulgate into English. 

Doctrinal controversy. Most of the profound doctrines of the 
Christian faith were involved in the controversies of the Protestant 
Reformation. Among the chief issues were: the doctrine of salvation, 
the worship of images, and the ultimate authority in religion. The 
Roman Church taught the doctrine of salvation by good works; Luther 
and other Protestants believed that salvation comes by faith and the 
Grace of God in Christ. The Roman Church contended that the final au- 
thority was the Roman Curia, and based its doctrines upon the Scriptures 
as interpreted by the Pope and the rulings of the church councils. Luther 
and Calvin lodged ultimate authority in the Old and New Testaments; 
the Anabaptists maintained that the New Testament alone is supreme 
together with the Christian conscience illumined by the Holy Spirit 
through the new birth. The Roman Church claimed that the priest is 
the mediator between God and man, and has the power to forgive sins. 
The Protestants contended that the only mediator is Christ himself and 
that every man has direct and immediate access to God. The Lord’s 
Supper and the form of worship were further subjects of profound and 
prolonged, as well as bitter, controversy. These controversies helped to 
intensify the aversion which determined the Nordic peoples to seek a 
purer Christianity and a more independent political status. 

PRINTING SPREAD KNOWLEDGE AND REVOLT 

The printing of the Scriptures and religious literature. Un- 
doubtedly printing was the most powerful assistance* to the religious 
reformers, and the chief means of ’intellectual awakening. It is signifi- 
cant that the Latin Bible,*known generally as the Vulgate, was the 
first complete book that issued from the press. Four years were re- 
quired to accomplish the task, which was completed in 1456. Before the 
year 1500 no less than 92 editions of this version were' published, while 
during the following century the astounding number of 438 editions 
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came from the presses of Europe. Between 1457 and XS17 over 400 
editions of the Bible, or parts of it, were printed in France alone. 

Of still greater importance, however, was the publication of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular in Holland, GerhTany, France, and Bohemia. 
Gerhard Groote, the founder of the Brethren of the Common Life, trans- 
lated porftons of the Scriptures before 1384 into Dutch and as early as 
1477 the Bible as a whole was widely read in the vernacular; no other 
people were^o saturated with Scriptural knowledge. Prior to 1518, no 
less than 14 editions*were printed in High-German dialects, and at least 
three in Low-German. Between 1513 and 1531, as many as 25 transla- 
tions of the Bible or the New Testament appeared in Dutch, Flemish, 
and French. Nor was this the whole story; many portions of the Scrip- 
tures were published separately. Before 1509 there had appeared 22 
editions of the Psalter; and 25 editions of the Gospels and the Epistles, 
before 1518. A large number of booki of devotion^ also figured among 
the publications at this time. 



Interior of a Sixteenth-CenuJIiy Printing Establishment. 


The printing of the Bible in English. William T}mdale (i492“ 
1536) translated and published (1526) the first edition of the New 
Testament in English. This version had to be printed in Germany, for 
the reading and sale of the Scriptures were prohibited in the realm. 
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Copies were, however, smuggled in and widely read. The entire textwas 
likewise issued on the continent and smuggled into England in 1535. 
It was not until 1538 that the Bible as a whole was allowed to be 
printed in the vernacular in* England. In the translating of the Scrip- 
tures into English and in printing the complete text the English were, 
however, behind the continental peoples. 

Along with the other reform measures irhich Gerhard Groote began 
out of his profound spirit of goodwill, he insisted that the^ farmers and 
burghers should read the Bible for themselves, and^ seeing that they did 
not know Latin, he determined that the Scriptures be furnished in the 
vernacular tongue. Cele, rector of the School at Zwolle, was of the same 
mind: “The Bible should be studied,” he said, “by everyone in order' 
to regain the image of God in which man was made.” 

Gerhart Zerbolt, another member of the Brethren, wrote a treatise 
upon the Utility of Reading the Bible in the Mother Tongue * in which 
he gave fifteen reasons for such reading. He showed by cogent arguments 
from the Scriptures and the Church Fathers that laymen are admonished 
to read. But if they are to read intelligently it must be in their own 
tongue. Despite the fact that reading of the Scriptures in the vernactllar 
was prohibited by the Catholic authorities, it continued to increase 
rapidly. No other single movement meant so much to the intellectual 
awakening of the people of Europe as the use of the vernacular in 
religious life. 

It is notable that France, Spain, Italy, and Bohemia, as well as 
Holland possessed the Bible in the vernacular before 1500. Many por- 
tions were translated by Groote and others and were copied in great 
numbers in the houses of the Brethren. 

The Bible was read by persons of every rank in society and its words 
and ideas became the common possession and spiritual standard of the 
people generally. The facts about early publication point to the uni- 
versal interest in the reading of the Scriptures at that time. Lindsay 
declares: • “The ‘common man,’ especially the artisan of the towns, 
knew a great deal about the Bible, ft was the one book he read, re-read 
and pondered over.” Green writes? ^ 

‘ Zerbolt, Gerhart, De librU teutonialibus. 

* Lindsay, Thomas M., A History of the Reformation, Vol. II, p. 439. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906-1907. 

’’ Green, J. R., Short History of the English People, pp. 460-461. New York: 
American Book Company, 1916. 
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England became the people of a book and that book was the Bible. It 
was the one EngUsh book familiar to every Englishman; it was read at • 
churches and read at home, and everywhere its words, as they fell on 
ears which custom bad not deadened, kin(^ed a startling enthusiasm. . . . 
Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the crowds that gathered rotmd 
Bonner’s Bible in the nave of St. Paul’s, or the family group that hung 
on the*words of the Geneva. Bible in the devotional exercises at home, 
were leavened With a new literature; 

Other publications. Next to the Scriptures must be placed the 
works of St. August|ne, the Church Father of the 5th century. No other 
writings exerted so powerful an influence in medieval theology; no other, 
except Holy Writ itself, caused such spiritual renewal. They influenced 
the Brethren of the Common Life and, still more profoundly, Luther 
and Calvin. Whenever and wherever the works of St. Augustine were 
studied, there began a movement for a deepening piety and a reform 
of education. As to their publication. 

Between the year 1467 and the end of the fifteenth century, no fewer 
than twenty editions were called for, that is to say, a fresh edition every 
eighteen months. ‘ 

The effect of printing on the Reformation can be inferred from the 
fact that by 1525 no less than 2,000 printings of Luther’s writings 
appeared.* 


SCHOOLS BEFORE THE REFORMATION 

Three grades of schools. Thre;? grades of schools were prevalent: 
first, elementary vernacular schools; second Latin Grammar schools; 
and third, the universities. I^any different kinds of school were in ex- 
istence, especially for boys. Girls were not so well provided for. Just 
what school, if any, a boy would attend depended upon the circum- 
stances of birth, parentage, class in society, intelligence, native country, 
and his aim in life. The following types of schools were pretty generally 
found throughout^ nortBern Europe? 

Monastic or cloister schools, ^though the monastic movement 

* Schatf, Philip, A Select Library of the Skene ani Post-Skene Fathers of the 
ChristiuH Church, Vol. II. Traiulator’i Preface by Rev Marcus Dods, p. xiii. New 
.York: Charles Scribher^ Sons, 1907. 
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had passed its climax centuries before, it was still vigorous and the 
numerous orders of monks recruited thdir ranks by receiving young lads 
yrhom they trained to take the vows and spend their lives under monastic 
rule. These institutions had grown immensely wealthy and, in conse* 
quence, offered their inmates a more peaceful and permanent living than 
could be found in any secular calling. Such monastic establbhments 
were found everywhere throughout Christei^om, though in some coun> 
tries they were not so rich, powerful, and extensive as in oUiers. 

Cathedral schools. These schools, located in the centers of popula- 
tion, had been growing for some centuries. They originally trained the 
priests, but later also prepared boys who looked forward to high posi- 
tions in church or state or in Commercial activities. Every cathedral 
provided such a school. 

Collegiate church schools. This was not a different kind of school, 
but merely a school in a church in the parish under the Bishop and 
other than the Cathedral. As cities grew in population and new towns 
arose in the parishes it was not customary to create new parishes but to 
build other churches. Many of these churches had livings for a number 
of priests who led a common life and conducted Latin grammar schools. 
The organization and instruction were the same as in the cathedral 
school. It is estimated that in England at the time of the Reformation 
over 200 of such schools were in existence. Many of them were endowed 
by benevolent patrons. 

Chantry schools. Similar in character to the elementary work in the 
Cathedral and Collegiate church schools. Chantry schools were taught 
by priests whose living was provided by endowments for the celebration 
of mass for the souls of the donors and for the instruction of poor boys. 

Song schools. Music was an abiding interest of the church, particu- 
larly after Gregory the Great introduced the Gregorian chant in the 
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needed, but tbe song teacher would sometimes teadi the elements of 
grammar as well as singing. 

Burgh schools. Next in order may be listed the burgh Xatin gram» 
mar schools and the vernacular schools udder the management of the 
towns. A fuller explanation of these schools is necessary for an under- 
standing df the evolution in the next era. In fact, it may be quite posi- 
tively asserted that the most vital and significant feature of education 
during the i^th and i6th centuries was the establishment of schods 
fostered by the Hanseatic towns of northwestern Europe. 

Civil control oj schools. In the Hanseatic towns of northern Eurt^, 
schools were established under municipal auspices, and in most such 
places the church authorities opposed this movement vigorously. No- 
where did the schools appear earlier than in the busy towns of the 
Netherlands, and nowhere was there less opposition to their establish- 
ment. As already explained, these towns enjoyed a^greater measure of 
autonomy than those in other lands. The church was largely over- 
shadowed, and the nobility were favorable to the schools, especially 
when education* assisted the commercial activities in which they were 
interested. According to Douma,^® 

In the fourteenth century the town was already in control of education, 
and would never again surrender it. The civil authorities appointed the 
teachers, paid their salaries and provided for the building and all tbe 
furnishings. . . . Instruction was a monopoly of the municipal authorities. 

In most instances, the schools were supported in p>art by tuition fees, 
which were collected by the town authorities. In some cases, the schools 
were actually free and all children were welcomed. 

The following Netherland towns established public schools in the 14th 
century: Gravesande in 1322; Leyden in 1324; Rotterdam in 1328; 
Schiedam in 1336; Delft in 1342; Hoorn in 1358; Haarlem in 1389; 
'Alkmaar in 1390.“ 

Large numbers of such schools were established in the cities of Ger- 
many and England. A fee was genewlly required for instruction so that 
education was not usually available for the poor„ 

In tbe vernacular schools, reading and writing were taught. Because 

Douma, H., Gesfkiedetus vm het Lager Onderwih en de Schpciofivoeding in 
Nederland, pp. 34-35. Purmerend: -J. Muusses, 1900. 

Ulmann, C., Refogmers before the Reformation, p. $8. Edinburgh: T. k T. 
Clark, 1855.' Aho, Delprat, H. M., BrUdfrsehaft des Germehtsamen Lebens, p. 113. 
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these institutions were established for the artisans and business pe(^le, 
{uithmetic was also an important subject of instruction. As ^ly as the 
ijth century^ French likewise was taught in many of the schools, for 
this language was well-nigh ihdispensable in business. Frenchmen were 
often employed to teach bookkeeping. French was the language of the 
court, of the official class, and of business and even in the smatll schools 
of the towns the children of the common paople were taught to read and 
> write this language. 

These elementary schools were looked down upoiv as purely practical 
in character, while the Latin schools were considered purely cultural. 
They were especially designed to meet the needs of the higher com- 
mercial classes and of all who sought to enter professional life. 

Hospital, almonry, and endovred schools. Throughout the 
middle ages th% church encouraged charity as a means of salvation, 
and in consequence funds were donated or devised to support benevo- 
lent projects. Indigent children and orphans received considerable atten- 
tion. Provision ivas frequently made for orphanages and hospital schools 
to furnish a modicum of instruction for poor children. 

The universities. To complete this list it remains to add the uni- 
versities, which obviously were the most important of all. None of the 
others quite so completely represented the expanded intellectual inter- 
ests of the age or the power of learning. By the end of the 15th century, 
79 universities were recognized in western Europe. Almost all had the 
blessings of the Pope, even if they did not oWe their initiation to papal 
decree. Italy had the most, but evta the smaller lands each Contained 
at least one, which was usually the result qf the interest oi King or 
Emperor. The most renowned, sucm as Paris, Bologna, Pavia,, and 
Prague, exercised an influence throughout Christendom, and not along 
academic lines alone, but on the course of -social and political affairs. 
Students flocked from all nations to these because their standards and 
degrees were ilniversally credited. Institutions were accorded the statqs 
of universities or studio generalid not because they taught tmiversal 
knowledge but because their graduates were em^werld to practice the 
art of instruction everywhere in Cfaristendmn. 

Some four points must life kept firmly in mind in regud to the uni- 
versities of the pre-Reformation era: 

I. Ike division between the preparatory and higher instruction had 
not as yet been sharply drawn, so that the student-bbdies contained a 
large prq;>ortion of a^lescent youth, as well as men of all ages. 
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2. The nonnal aet-up of a univer^ty contained four faculties: (a) The 
philosophical whidh included mathematics, natural scimce, logk> ethics, 
and metaphyncs, all comprehended in the system of thought known as 
Scholasticism; (b) Law, which embraced* bbth civil law and canon or 
ecclesiastical law, which was highly important; (c) medicine; and (d) 
theologyf the queen of all the sciences. Some institutions became more 
notable for one of these studies than others. 

3. In mahy instances the universities had grown out of the existing 
cathedral schools whose primary function had been to train for the priest- 
hood. The universities superseded the cathedral school as theological 
seminaries and for three centuries the priests were trained in these in- 
stitutions where there was little or no discipline. 

4. Although the universities received the full approval of the church, 
and were accounted to all intents and purposes to be truly religious, 
they gradually became more secular. Most of the Audents were laymen, 
and secular subjects such as law, medicine, and the sciences dominated 
their interest. The life of the students was often corrupt. 

* THE REFORM OF EDUCATION BY THE BRETHREN 
OF THE COMMON LIFE 

Groote’s interest in education. Gerhard Groote, who founded the 
Brethren of the Common Life, never taught. However, he launched with 
a minimum of fanfare one of the most consequential movements in edu- 
cational history. While temporarily prohibited from preaching, he turned 
his attention to assisting boys ami young men to get an education. He 
saw the need of better education for all classes but most especially for 
the clergy. As he stated it, « ‘How are these to instruct the masses, if 
they have no knowledge to give, their brains being empty and void of 
all sound learning?” He entertained boys in his home and conversed with 
them about their studies. His interest in boys led him to see in education 
the means of training a new generation. Accordingly he encouraged his 
followers, who had the Capacity, tofeach in the schools for the good they 
could accomplish. As a consequence, ^teaching became the most effective 
instrument for realizing the purposes of the brethren and the chief rea- 
son for their fame. 

John Cele. The first of the Brethren to become a teacher was John 
Cele, a bosom friend of Gerhard Groote. “These two,” we are told, “were 
as one heart and cCtie soul.” He 'desired to become a monk but Groote 
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persuade Idm to accept the rector^ip of the town school at Zwolle, 
a post he hdd fnan 1374 or 1375 until his death in 1417. He was a 
native of Zwolle, and had obtained a M. A. degree, probably at Prague. 
He made the school at Zvmlie the most noted institution of its kind in 
pre-Reformation days and the model for many others. Among those 
which it influenced were Schlettstadt under Dringenberg, Deventer under 
Hegius, Strassburg under Sturm, GenevA under Calvin and the system 
of colleges established by the Jesuit order. Pupils flocked to Zwolle from 
many countries and as far away as Poland; at one time 1,200 were en- 
rolled. Among his pupils was John Busch, who spent his life reforming 
the monasteries. 

Cele improved the curriculum in many ways. He pruned canon law, 
medicine, astronomy, and formal disputation, for he saw that these had 
little meaning for the adolescent boy. He retained grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, ethics, and philosophy. The change was not so much in the list of*^ 
subjects, but rather in the definite practical aim which he set forth for 
teaching these branches. He believed the future priests and even laymen 
could make use of this information. 

In rhetoric he had his pupils write down those points of his discourses 
which seemed most useful. He also required everyone to copy in a note- 
book select, sayings and passages of Scripture which he dictated. In this 
way the points were not only given emphasis but were more readily 
memorized. His greatest innovation however, was in the field of religious 
education. 

Cele shared the desire of Groote and all the Brethren to make imi- 
tators of Christ. Religious education up to that day consisted in learning 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Everyone was required to attend the ritualistic services of formal wor- 
ship. Pupils engaged also in singing. All these efforts were in the Latin 
language. Cele introduced the teaching of the Bible, not only on Sunday 
but also on week-days and holidays. He substituted the teaching of the 
New Testament for that of scholastic formalism. In the morning he used 
the Epistles, in the afternoon the*Gospels, add in *the evening other 
books. Three times a day he expounded the Scriptures. He dictated to 
his pupils prayers both in Latin and Dutch. As a devout imitator of 
Christ, Cele taught by example as well as by instruction. His maxim was, 
“The Kingdom of heaven consisteth not in knowledge and speech but in 
work and virtue.” Good behavior and saintly living were the goal to be 
realized. The supreme objective was practical Chi^stiaihity. 
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The scKod was divided into eight classes, which was another innova* 
tion he made. The two highest classes were taught by specialists in each 
subject. The consequence was that his pupils were well trained and were 
enabled to excel in their studies when tlfey entered the universities. In 
an age when there was practically no way of obtaining control, and 
discipline and punishment were barbarous, the methods of the Brethren 
were gloriously successful. 

Alexander Hegius (1433-1498). “The greatest educator of Trans- 
alpine Europe,” says Albert Hyma. Hegius attended the town school at 
Zwolle, and taughtffor eight years at Enunerich, where he had an enroll- 
ment of 1,500 pupils. In 1483 he was appointed rector of St. Lebuin’s 
Church school at Deventer, where the attendance reached 2,200. Among 
his pupils here was the young Erasmus, who attended for nine years. 
From Hegius and his assistant, John Sintheim, Erasmus derived that 
love of letters which was the dominant passion of his life. 

Hegius had very definite leanings toward classical humanism, and 
had not only a gift for poetry but an unmistakable sense of taste. In 
one of his few writings he declared that the diction of Cicero, Virgil, 
wd Sallust should be followed and the style of the Italian humanists 
imitated. When along in years he learned Greek from the humanistic 
scholar. Agricola, and strongly favored the study of Greek authors. It 
could not have been a mere accident that during his lifetime a great 
number of books were published at Deventer, .many, if not most of them, 
Latin and Greek classics. But Hegius never diverged from the pietistic 
purpose of the Brethren. Writing to Wessel he stated, “You wish more 
particular information respecting my method of education. I have fol- 
lowed your advice. All learning ’s pernicious if acquired at the expense 
of piety.” 

Helping poor boysr get an education. It was a general custom 
during the later middle ages for poor boys and also university students 
to get a bare subsistence by begging. The Brethren, following Groote’s 
example, stoutly imposed this practice and sought new ways to help 
needy students^ To secure lodging for boys who had no place to live, 
they persuaded benevolent widows^ to take them into their hpmes and 
to treat them as their own. They also made provision for many in the 
“Houses” of the Brethren, and in some instances they constructed dor- 
mitories in connectim with schools but under the control of the Brother- 
hood. They provided many boys with books and other necessities, and 
also witii emplbyment. 
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The business of copying. The passion for reading reached flood 
stage in the 14th and 15th centuries. Commercial life, curiosity, a 
deq)ened religious interest, and, above all else, the dearth of textbooks, 
served to increase the need. The demand for books was never so great, 
the supply never so inadequate. During the middle ages the monasteries 
instituted the practice of copying books in. their scriptoria. Butt for cen- 
turies monastic copying had declined. 



A Monastic ScaiPToaiUM. 
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The multiplication of hooka was imperative to su^ly tim Houses oi 
the Brethreh, thp students with texts, and the people with regions read- 
ing matter. Discerning this crying need, these practical Dutchmen, by 
setting up scriptoria in their Houses, expanded the copying of manu- 
scripts into a business. They employed school boys, students, anyone 
and everyone. Under their management copying grew into a fine art, 
illuminated writing adorned the texts, and pictures and drawings were 
not slow in appearing. 

When the art of printing was introduced, the Brethren were quick to 
replace the scriptorid •miHa. printing presses. “In 1490, there were no less 
than 60 different printing establishments carried on under the super- 
vision of the Brethren.” The celebrated schoolmaster, John ‘Sturm, 
after studying for some years in the Lidge School of the Brethren, at- 
tended the University of Louvain, where he set up a press. Later in 
Paris he issued many editions of Latin authors. More than 450 works 
were printed before 1500 at Deventer alone. But despite their industry 
the Brethren could not compete with the renowned printers of Basle, 
Venice, and Paris, and consequently their work of publication declined. 

The general character of the works published by the Brethren was 
predominantly religious; the materials included the Scriptures, books of 
devotion, and Latin and Greek classics used as texts in the schools and 
universities. While the Brethren did not give these publications away, 
as did the monks, the books were sold at very low prices so that even 
the poor might possess tnem. Many of their works were printed in the 
vernacular tongues 

The Brethren strove earnestly to encourage their students to unite 
learning and practical Christianit> . The curriculum was selected with 
this objective clearly in view. Up to this time all learning had been in 
the Latin language; knightly training required French, and commercial 
life led to the teaching of the vernacular The Brethren now began the 
teaching of religion in the vernacular which proved in the course of 
events to be the greatest innovation of all. 

The schools of thef* Brethreni>In many places such as Deventer, 
Zwolle, and Munster they found chyrch and city schools already in 
existence which could be reformed under their influence. In some places 
they were invited to establish new schools, namely at Utrecht, Groningen, 

Putnam, George ’Haven, Books and Thek Makers During the Middle Agfis, 
Vol. I, p. 400 New Toik G P Putnam’s Sons, 18^-1897. 
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tiiga, an^ farth^ in Rostock, Cassd, Ghent, and Nijnoegen. One 
of thdr number, Louis Dringenberg, a former pupil at Deventer, was 
Invited to take charge of the newly founded school at Schlettstadt, 
Alsace, in 1450. In 1517, ufider his successor, it had 900 pupils. A good 
description of this famous school has been left us. Among its students 
were many who became famous; from thf standpoint of education, John 
Sturm was the most important. The sdl^pol at Hertzogenbush was like- 
wise founded by the Brethren; Erasmus attended then3 three years 
after being at Deventer. Its enrollment ran to 1,2 op. 

Before the Reformation, all northwest Europe was permeated with 
the influence of these men. One of their leaders, Busch, listed fifty schools 
under* their charge by 1470. Later, as many more were added; more- 
over, through the scholars they trained, the influence of the Brethren 
penetrated everywhere. From their original center in Deventer, their 
school activity spread down the Rhine to Switzerland, then into Ger- 
many on the one side, and to Belgium on the other. Their schools fur- 
nished the models for the reorganization and reform of all the large 
institutions of western Germany. Most of the great 'scholars of this 
period were the direct products of the schools of the Brethren. John 
Wessel was said to be the “second founder” of the University of Paris 
and “the light of the world”; Erasmus, though far from enthusiastic 
about the efficiency of their schools, owed to them the inspiration and 
training that made him the leading humanist of his day. The school of 
John Sturm, at Strassburg, was a continuation of their work, and even 
the Jesuits owed much to their practices. 

Instruction among the evangelical sects. The educational ac- 
tivities of the many evangelical sects scattered throughout central 
Europe have uniformly been ignored by educational historians. The 
importance of their contribution to the evolution of popular culture can 
no longer be overlooked. According to a recent German authority, lit- 
eracy was widespread among them: 

All children could read and write; important passages of Scriptures 
were given as copy for writing, ancf also Iramed by role. Portions of the 
Gospels were possessed not merely by their preachers, but also by the 
well-to-do and the more cealous. Every memter was tau^t the Gospels 
especially, so that their inquisitors and the priests were amazed. 


laThudichum, Friedrich, Paputum tmi He formation im MUtdalter, p. ii. 
Leiprig: Bduard Schmidt, 190^. 
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Not only men, but Bremen tod, frequently learned tbe Goapds 1^ iWHt, 
and in one instance a common countryman could repeat from nmnory 
the entire book of Job. The meeting places of these peoples were some* 
times called schools {scholae). It was Notorious that even the less 
learned among them knew the Scriptures more thoroughly dun the 
scholarly doctors. The cateohism of the Waldensians was used exten- 
sively among many of these sects. The training of the leaders of the 
evangelical# was generally confined to the vernacular, though individuals 
were often familian with the Greek and Latin classics, as well as the 
writings of Church *Fathers. Before Luther’s Reformation, the Hussites 
had printed the Scriptures in the vernacular, and they possessed a good 
system of schools and a celebrated university. 

The point of greatest significance in all the efforts of the evangelical 
Catholics, like the Brethren of the Common Life, and of the heretical 
sects, lies in their interest in diffusing a knowlet^e of reading so that 
every individual might know the Scriptures for himself. 

Extent of cultural opportunity in the Netherlands. All au- 
thorities agree’that learning was more widely diffused in the Netherlands 
than in any other country. Guicciardini, an Italian historian, testified 
that “even the peasants in Holland could read and write well.” Motley, 
the chief historian of the Netherlands, paints a glowing picture of the 
learning and culture of these peoples. He tells us: 

It was a land where rveiy child went to school, where almost every 
individual inhabitant could read and write, where even the middle classes 
were proficients in mathematics and the classics, and could speak two or 
more modem* languages 

An excellent reason why the people were so well governed, so produc- 
tive, and so enterprising, was the simple fact that they were an educated 
people. There was hardly a Netherlander — man, woman, or child — that 
could not read and write The school was the common property of the 
people, paid for among the municipal expenses. In the cities, as well as 
in the'tural districts, there were not only common schools but classical 
schools. 

In the burgher families it was^are to find boys who had not been 
taught Latin, or girls unacquainted with Franch. Capacity to Write and 


Davies, C M , History of Holland and the Dnteh Peofit, Vol. I, p 487. 
Quoted by Campbell, Douglas, The Puritan in Holland, England, and America, 
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speak several modern languages was very common, and there were many 
individuals who had made remarkable progress in science and classical 
literature. 

Undoubtedly the inhabitants of the hfetherlands were among the 
most highly educated and progressive people in the world at that time. 
They wert also the wealthiest 

The culture of the Netherlands spread along the Rhine and over into 
Germany. A/ Janssen states: 

One is guilty of nahistorical inaccuracy in inferring, roundly, that from 
the fourteenth century onward every market town, or, at any rate, every 
bigger town in the Upper Palatinate had its own school 

Frankfort on the Main had three collegiate schools, which in 1478 
totaled 318 pupils. Brunswick had two municipal Latin schools. In 

1490, Zwickau had, in a two-story building, a sdiool of four classes 
with 900 students. This school was supported by an endowment. In 

1491, Gorlitz had six teachers employed and from 500 to 600 pupils. 
Emmerich, on the lower Rhine, in 1503 had a school of six classes; in 
iSV> there were 450 pupils; and ii years later the number had risen 
to 1,500. Schlettstadt, in Alsace, in 1517 had 900 pupils. Nuremberg, one 
of the wealthiest and most aggressive commercial towns, had four Latin 
schools. 

Janssen, Johannes, of the German People at the Close of the Middle 

Ages, Vol 7 UII, p. 30, note 1. London: K^an Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co , 1905. 
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Chapter 2 

THE NORTHERN RfiSPONSE.TO 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


T 

JL HE significance of the Renaissance. So extraordinary was this 
epoch of history named “the rebirth” that no student can understand the 
emergence of modern civilization without reliving its dramatic scenes 
and events. Most authorities contend that this transcendent renewal was 
the rightful beginning of modem education and to this' point of view 
there can be no genuine objection. It was, chiefly for purposes of con- 
venience, considered wisest to treat the Italian phase of the movement 
as the conclusion of ancient and medieval education; ^ and to reserve the 
transfer of “The New Learning” to northern lands as the opening of 
the paodera period. Students who wish to appreciate fully this historic 
transition will review the early phase of the Italian background. 

The transplanting of classical Humanism. The introduction of 
“The New Learning” into northern Europe took place in the Nether- 
lands. It must be credited primarily to the Brethren of the Conunon 
Life. Starting with John Wessel and Alexander Hegius, the Brethren 
took an increasing interest in the revival of classical Latin and the 
study of New Testament and Patristic Greek. It was, therefore, not at 
all accidental that the most scholarly disciples of Humanism in the 
north were products of their instruction. Inspired by these devout 
leaders of the Low Cormtries, Rud&lph Agricola and John Reuchlin 
transplanted the new enthusiasm th Western Germany. 

Agricdla (1443-1485) was bom near Groningen, Holland, where he 
attended the town school. He graduated from Erfurt and Louvain. In 
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1468 he went to Italy to'^study law, but switched to Greek under Bat* 
tista Guarino and Theodore Gaza. Returning home he refused a teaching 
position, but as an itinerant humanist, he quickly spread a love of The 
New Learning in Holland and Germany. 

Next in humanistic leadership was John Reuchlin (1455-1522), a 
German boan at Pforzheim. He.studied Greek privately at Paris, and in 
1481 went to Italy and studied at Florence. 

Invited to Heidelberg University, he became the center of an enthusi- 
astic group of young»humanists, who called themselves the “Rhenish 
Society.” But like mahy of the humanists he was a restless spirit, and 
like a wandering knight of letters he soon returned to Italy to pursue 
the study of Hebrew and became the leading scholar in northern EUrope 
in this language. Reuchlin’s chief contribution to the rebirth of culture 
lay in making Hebrew one of the languages of learning. The object of 
his interest was of course primarily the Old Testament, but a secondary 
reason lay in the Mohammedan threat to Europe and the resulting inter- 
est in languages cognate to Hebrew. 

Reuchlin acquired another practice of the humanistic movement, and 
that«ras dependence upon the patronage of princely hotises. The Italian 
Renaissance was largely a product of the aristrocracy of the courts. 
This same interest began to show itself north of the Alps. Because of 
his command of languages he was employed by Count Eberhard of 
Stuttgart as private secretary and for a time he was professor at the 
University of Tubingen, which the Count founded in 1476. The bastions 
of ignorance and Scholasticism and the immoralities of the Middle Ages 
were in the monasteries and the universities. The University of Cologne 
in Germany, Louvain in Belgium, and most of all, Paris, were strong- 
holds of scholastic doctrines. Jhe humanists, so far as they had any 
.headquarters, were centered in Erfurt and Heidelberg in Germany. The 
monks directed their bitterness against the revival of classical Latin 
and more particularly of Greek; they picked out John Reuchlin as their 
chief victim, for he was the most sck^darly linguist of the day in Xatin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He ‘inspired Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von 
Sickingen to form a humanistic society ,«and when he became the central 
figure of, attack by the Dominicans and other reactionaries these •two 
literary knights came to his rescue and won the victory for Hie New 
Learning. After the rise of the Lutheran Reformation oppo^tion to 
Humanism ceased. 

The tramdtion fioni the early ^irit of the Brethren to its full amal- 
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gamation with dassidsin can be seen in a connparison of the programs 
of John Wessel, who represented the highest integration of the mystic 
q;nrit with classical learning, and that of Goswin of Halen. Wessel ^pent 
many years at Paris and in Italy where he learned Greek from Bessarion' 
and other scholars. Somewhere along the line he also acquired some 
knowledge of Hebrew. Wessel’s point of .view may be seen in the fol- 
lowing quotation from his writings: * 

Knowledge is not our highest aim, for he who only knows hW to know, 
is a fool; for he has no taste of the fruit of knowledge, nor does he 
understand how to order his knowledge with wisdoih. The knowledge of 
truth is its own glorious fruit, when it meets with a wise husbandman; 
for this truth he may, out of his clear knowledge, come to God, and 
become God's friend; since through knowledge he unites himself to God, 
and progresses step by step in this union, until he tastes how gracious ' 
the Lord is, and trough this taste becomes more derirous, yea, bums 
with desire, and amid this glow God loves him and lives in him, until 
be becomes wholly one with God. This is the true, pure, earnest fruit of 
an earnest knowledge, which in very truth all men by nature do rather 
desire to possess than mere memory, that is to say, than knowledge, in 
and for itself. For, as unsettled and wavering opinions are empty without 
knowledge, so knowledge is unfruitful without love. 

From this passage it is dear that Wessel during his sojourn at Paris had 
come under the influence of the m)rstics of St. Victor. Moreover, his 
studies in Italy were directed to the acquisition of Greek, not for the 
study of the philosoi^y and literature of Greece, but of the New 
Testamoit. 

The following passage from Goswin reveals how the intellectual 
horizon had changed: 

You may read Ovid and writers of tb^t stamp through, once; but 
Virgil, Horace, and Terence are to be studied with more attention, and 
oftener, because in our profession we need to bestow especial study upon 
the poets. But, above aU, I will that you read the Bible constantly. And, 
since one ought not to remain in ignorance of history, I counsel you to 
take up Josephus, and for church history to read the Tripartita. Of the 
profane writers, Plutarch, Sallust, Chucydides, Herodotus, and Justin, 
will eniecially profit you. Then it mil do you no harm to go through with 
the writings of Plato an<l AristoUe. But with Cicero we must renuun 
longer, in order that we may acquire a truly Roman style. Next to our 
Bible it is well to give thorough and earnest study to Augustine. Him 

> Barnard, Henry, Germae Educational Reformers, pp. ST-'SS' Hartford: Brown 
h CxoM, 1878. 
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you may follow up by Jerome, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Gregory, Bernard, 

and Hugo St. Victor, a man full of rich instruction.’ 

The circle of reading prescribed by Groote was narrowly religioos, 
that of Wessel still pietistic, that of Goswin took in all ancient literature. 
Now no important author, either profane or religious, was overlooked. 
Although*early Christianity continued to be the in^iration of life and 
education, a profound transition had taken place from the narrow* 
mindedness &f the religious extremist to the far-seeing Christian. 

Beginning of tlte classical Renaissance in England. The dawn- 
ing of the Renaissance in England came at the end of the J4th century. 
A number of prominent Englishmen visited Italy in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. Manuel Chrysoloras, the celebrated teacher of Greek, and 
Poggio, the great Italian humanist, made brief visits to England. Among 
the first Englishmen to visit Italy and become acquainted with the 
Italian Renaissance were Chaucer and Henry Beaufort. About this same 
time Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV, employed 
Italians to teac^ him classical Latin and Italian poetry. He was edu- 
cated at Balliol College, Oxford University, and despite his wild char- 
acfbr was an indefatigable reader. He studied the Latin poets and orators 
and Latin versions of Plato and Aristotle. Of modem authors he read 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. He was a liberal patron of learned' men 
and collected a number of manuscripts which he presented to the library 
of Oxford. A few other men had first hand contact with The New 
Learning in Italy, but ncme of them had more than a passing interest 
in the great awakening. It was not until the study of Greek became 
prevalent that the revival took genuine hold on English scholars.’ 

William Grey was the first Englishman to pursue The New Learning 
in Italy. He spent some time in Florence and Padua, but more at 
Ferrara where he studied under Guarino, the celebrated educator, 
around the middle of the i sth century. He became somewhat proficient 
in Qfeek. Like most scholars of that day he felt the urge to collect 
manuscripts and to haye classical works copied; he presented 200 of 
these to Balliol Allege at Oxford. As Bish(^ of Ely he exercised a 
strong influence. 

«/Wrf.,p.S8. 

’ For a sucdnct account of the introduction of the new Wniing into England 
consult: Sandys, J.t., A History of Classical SckotarsUp, Vol. H, Chapter XV. 
Cambridge: The C^bUdge University Press, 1908. 
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The next Englishman to study Greek was William of Selling. Haunted 
by a passion for learning, he studied three years (1464-1467) at Padua, 
Bologna, and Rome. He collected many manuscripts, which he pre- 
sented to Christ Church, Canterbury, where he was Prior for many 
years. 

Thomas Linacre. In the school of Christ, Church, Canterbury, William 
of Selling inspired his nephew, Linacre, i^ith a desire to acquire The 
New Learning. After attending Oxford, where he was a fellow, he went 
with his uncle on an embassy to the Pope in 14^5-1486. He visited 
Florence at length to study Latin with Politian altd Greek with Chal- 
condyles. He then proceeded to Padua where he graduated with great 
distinction in medicine in 1492. He was an all-around scholar, for he 
served not only as physician to Henry VIII, but as tutor to Princess 
Mary in Latin (along with Vives) and taught Greek and medicine and 
translated Galen’s writings into Latin. His work in this field led to the 
revival of the ancient medical sciences of anatomy and botany. He 
wrote a Latin grammar ' and founded the college of medicine. Like the 
other English scholars of this period he was more interested in the 
practical side of The New Learning than in the aesthetic or stylistic. 

William Grocyn (about 1446-1519). Grocyn was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford where he was tutor. He spent the years 1488 to 
1491 visiting Florence, Rome, and Padua where he studied Latin and 
Greek under Politian and Chalcondyles, both renowned humanists. On 
returning to England he was the first man to teach Greek at Oxford. It 
is possible he had already studied Greek under Cornetius Vitelli, who 
visited Oxford about 1475, tbis experience led him to visit Italy 
He was highly esteemed by the renowned band of scholars who intro- 
duced The New Learning into England, Ljjtiacre, Latimer, Colet, More, 
and Lily. It was this same group which welcomed Erasmus to England. 
While a man of genuine scholarship, Grocyn, like so many others, did 
not become a creative thinker. 

John Colet (about 1461-1519). Colet stands out as the chief figure 
in the group of men who brought The New Learning* to England. The 
eldest son of the lord mayor of London, Colet graduated from Oxford 
in 1490. Evidently he was*not content with the knowledge he received 


^ His Latin Grammar was too elaborate for use by the boys of St. Paul’s. The 
last part of the work is devoted to Greek constructions and may be considered the 
first published Greek work in England. 
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at Oxford, for in 1493 he proceeded to Paris to study canon and civil 
law, the Churdi Fathers, and the rudhnents of Greek. Here he became' 
acquainted with Budaeus and Erasmus and was inspired to go to 
Italy, the fountainhead of learning. After three years he returned to 
England and lectured at Oxford on the Epistles of Paul. In this he 
aided the feform movement by* emphasizing the significance of the Greek 
language and the direct method of interpreting the New Testament 
rather than the allegorical method used by Scholasticism. Furthermore, 
he promoted a clearer understanding of original Christianity. 

Colet’s great opportunity to promote The New Learning came when 
he was made Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral Church in the heart of 
London. Here he preached church reform and lectured on the Scriptures. 
He re-established the grammar school and made it the foremost in 
England in humanistic learning. He endowed the school with the wealth 
he inherited from his father. 

William LUy (about 1468-1522). Among the group of reformers 
Lily was the most practical educator; as headmaster of St. Paul’s school 
during its first years from 1510 to 1522, he formulated the curriculum 
and*methods of the lower school for The New Learning. His prepara- 
tion for this position was the best. In i486 he entered Oxford, where 
Grocyn was lecturing, and after graduation went on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He spent some time at Rhodes where he came into contact 
with Greek refugees. At Rome he attended lectures in Latin and Greek 
so as to become thoroughly proficient in these languages. From experi- 
ence as an instructor at St. Paul’s, Lily felt it necessary to have a Latin 
grammar more in line with The New Learning. The text he wrote was 
the most outstanding in the English world. 

The condition of educatran in England. English schools did not 
conform in all particulars to the continental patterns. The ecclesiastical 
system of schools was in large measure the same, but the aristocracy 
exerted a stronger influence than it did on the continent. An account of 
education must begin with the two celebrated universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Each consisted of a lai§e number of colleges founded by 
different agencies for different purposesrEach college had its own endow- 
ment, buildings, teaching staff, and body of students. The colleges were 
bound together by the overall control of the churdi and the authority 
of the university, which alone could grant degrees. Unlike the con- 
tinental universities*, Oxford and Cambridge consisted of groups of arts 
colleges, rather than the four faculties of philosophy, medicine, law, and 
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theology. They continued to give the bachelor’s degree, while the mas> 
ter’s remained for a few who desired more specialization. 

"The Great Public Schools.” During the later Middle Ages, prob- 
ably following the practice** of chivalric training, the aristocracy sent 
their younger sons away from home to be trained for future service in 
church and state. Boarding or hospital schools were endowedi>partIy for 
this purpose, and partly to give opportunhiy for poor but worthy pupils. 
The local town schools and all the regular church schools had in view 
only training for the services of the church. 

A departure from the uniformity of medieval* English schools was 
made when William of Wykeham established New College at Oxford 
in 1379 and connected with it a preparatory school in the town of 
Winchester for the education of needy students. Preparatory schools 
had been attached to several colleges before this; but the new factor was 
that the school was placed in a different town anfPwas entitled “Gram- 
mar School of the College of the Blessed Mary of Winchester.” An 
elementary school had already existed in the church at Winchester for 
seven centuries. In 1378 a papal bull authorized Wykeham to appro- 
priate a church for the support of a college “for 70 poor scholars who 
should live college-wise and study grammatically.” The point of greatest 
moment was that Winchester College was the first collegiate church 
school that conceived education in a broader way. Instead of training 
the youth for the services of the church, it prepared them to go to the 
university. It had become essential that preparation for college be a 
more definite objective of training and that special schools be organized 
for this purpose. 

Eton, the most renowned of the Great Public Schools of England, 
was founded and endowed by Henry VI«in 1440. It had in view the 
education of poor and needy boys for the church, but like Winchester 
was connected with a college, this time at Cambridge University. 

Under the inspiration of The New Learning, John Colet in 1510 
reinterpreted the function of the education of youth, and St. Paul’s 
school, as already discussed, was bstablished with n humanistic cur- 
riculum in line with the new ideals. Just as in the case of Winchester, 
an earlier church .school whs reformed for the purpose. 

The good intentions of the founders of schools are frequently side- 
tracked by circumstances over which they have no control, and their 
purposes frustrated. Wykeham desired to aid poor boys, but in his final 
arrangements for Winchester he permitted 10 “sonS of noble or power- 
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ful persons, speda) friends of the said coU^, to be instructed and 
taught granunar without charge to the college.” In time the aristocrati 
came to dominate the institution as they did Eton and St. Paul’s. 

These three schools set the pattern. Others, as we shall see, followed 
their example in consequence of the Reformation, all together comprising 
the nine “Great Public Schools” of England. But they were not “public” 
in the American sense; they were distinguished from the private schools 
on the one hind, and from the local or town schools on the other, be* 
cause they trained students with a view to public office, that is, for 
service in church or state. 

Beginning of lay control and support in England and Scot- 
land. During the early Middle Ages the church exercised control over 
all schools. In 1511 the control of St. Paul’s was transferred by Colet 
to the Trade Company of Mercers, members of wh^h became its trus- 
tees and governors. This act must* be attributed to the influence of the 
Renaissance, which Was a secular movement. It thus became the first 
school in England under lay control. Soon many religious, craft, and 
merchant guilds were chartered to support and control schools; a famous 
example of this type of guild school was the grammar school of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, owned and controlled by the Guild of the Holy Cross. In 
some cases, laymen endowed schools and placed them under the control 
of chartered bodies of laymen. Many schools supported by the towns 
were taken under full municipal control before the end of the 15th 
century. In Scotland many such burgh (town) schools were established. 

Courses of study and textbooks. The curriculuip of the i6th cen- 
tury was in transition so far as the principal subjects of study were 
concerned. Catechism, manners, and morals, together with reading and* 
writing, constituted the course of instruction in elementary vernacular 
schools. In learning to read, the pupil studied the hornbook first; then, 
an ABC book; and next, a primer. Latin grammar continued to be the 
chief primary study, but it was pursued in a new spirit, as literature 
superseded scholastic theology. Logic, the chief interest of the faculty 
of arts in the medieval university,* was studied in English grammar 
schools until late in the 17 th century^ and in the dissenting academies 
until much later. However, there was a sharp 'reaction 'against medieval 
dialectic. Peter Ramus simplified the subject, and his logic was imitated 
by a number of writers. 

Many importan.t' textbooks were produced during the 1 6 th century. 
The most famous of tkese were the Latin grammars of Linacre and Idly; 
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an ABC book and a primer, which were published by royal authority; 
the ^catechisms of Colet, Erasmus, and Nowell, one of the outstanding 
educators of England; the Colloquies of Corderius, Erasmus, and Vives; 
and a great number of word-lists, dictionaries, and phrase-books. Lily’s 
Grammar was most popular in the English-speaking world. Lily gets the 
credit, but Colet evidently had a handjn the writing of the famous 
text; and Erasmus probably added suggea^tions. First published in 1515, 
it continued at Eton College as late as 1868. Care was taken to maintain 
uniformity in the teaching of grammar. In his effort to make every- 
body adopt the same religion, Henry VIII comiftanded that no other 
grammar could be used in England so that there would be “one abso- 
lute and uniform sort of learning.” The early Greek grammars came 
from the Continent. Editions of the Latin and Greek classics were pre- 
pared for the schools and after the middle of the century, the Bible was 
used as a schoolbook. Other texts widely used were Cato’s Disticha de 
Moribus, Aesop’s fables, Cicero’s orations and letters, and selections 
from Terence, Ovid, Livy, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, Virgil, and Horace. 

The relation of Humanism and the Reformation. Humanistic 
culture had scarcely been introduced into the schools of the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and England when the Reformation began; hence- 
forth the two movements became closely associated. Among the most 
significant points of agreement were the following: 

( 1 ) Both Humanism and the Reformation opposed Scholasticism and 
the scholastic method! They agreed in their contempt for the formalism 
and futility of Aristotelian logic, and for the degeneracy of monastic life. 

(2) Both believed in the emancipation of the individual from the 
limitations of institutionalism, uniformity, and conventionality. Human- 
ism tended to stimulate the expression o& individuality in literary and 
artistic creation and even in intellectual activity. The Reformation cut 
more deeply and liberated the individual conscience from the bondage 
of traditionalism and ritualistic formalism. 

(3) Humanism and the Reformation were interested alike in the 
classical languages and antagonistic: to medieval Ldtin. For the one, 
Latin and Greek were the gateways to the classical literatures of Rome 
and Greece, the most subKme treasures of human thought, knowledge, 
and beauty of expression. For the other, these same languages unlocked 
the treasures of the original Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers 
of the early Christian church. 
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(4) The New Learning revealed a lofty state of culture not only 
transcending that of the time, but antedating the very existence of 
Christianity. Such learning tended to free the mind from the narrow 
ecclesiastical ideas of the Middle Ages. Humanistic scholars read Aris- 
totle in the original Greek and found that he actually contradicted 
many statements which the Mohammedan texts attributed to him. The 
religious reformers, on the other hand, found that the original church 
of the New Testament was quite different from the Roman Church that 
they knew. 

( 5 ) The New Learning, as well as the Reformation, profited by critical 
scholarship. Grammars and dictionaries of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages, as well as critical editions of the Scriptures, enabled Luther, 
Melanchthon, Tyndale, Coverdale, Calvin, and Beza to do their work. 
Erasmus edited the New Testament in Greek and he desired, as had 
the Brethren of the Common Life before him, to place the Scriptures 
in the hands of every person. Then, again, knowledge of Greek and 
classical Latin enabled the Reformers to profit by the extensive writings 
of the Church fathers. 

But there were likewise great differences separating the two move- 
ments: 

(1) They were unlike in origin. Humanism had its beginning in 
Italy; the Reformation not only was northern in origin but it con- 
tinued to be confined to Germanic lands. 

( 2 ) Italian Humanism was patrician, fostered especially by the rich, 
the princes of state and church, and by men of superior intellectual 
power and artistic sensibilities. It widened the breach between the lower 
and higher classes. The Reformation originated in the lower strata of 
society and appealed more particularly to the masses. To be sure many 
of its leaders were university trained, but they were of humble station 

( 3 ) Humanism was predominantly intellectual, aesthetic and literary ; 
the Reformation, on the other hand, was emotional, moral and re- 
ligious. The former emphasized human or worldly interests; the latter, 
the spiritual. 

(4) So far as the schools were concerned, the two movements worked 
in harmony. Humanism largely dictated the aifn of learned and patrician 
education, together with the general curriculum and the methods which 
were to be employed. Protestantism dominated the religion of the 
schools, furnished, their spirit, and added to the curriculum catechetical 
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instruction, the reading of the Scriptures, and church music. Moreover, 
Protestantism was interested in popular instruction while Humanism 
was not. 

Four groups of educational reformers. The first half of the i6th 
century was an era of intense discussion of educational theory. The 
rediscovery during the previous century of the pedagogical writings of 
Plato, Plutarch, Quintilian, Cicero, and others aroused extraordinary 
interest. Moreover, the new educational views that were proposed were 
instrumental in forming a new order of schools which was to endure 
down to our own day. The reformers were fully 'united in their con- 
tempt for medievalism in all its forms, but by no means did they see 
eye to eye in their plans for reorganization. In general it is virtually 
impossible, as well as misleading, to classify educational thinkers. There 
are, nevertheless, certain points of common agreement which may be 
observed among the thinkers of that individualistic age. The lines that 
divided them into groups, strange to say, had little to do with the great 
religious schism. 

The leading thinkers of the day may be roughly divided into four 
groups: (i) moralistic humanists; (2) realistic humanists; (3) religious 
reformers; and (4) stylists. These will be discussed in this and the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

(i) Moralistic Humanists. This was an extensive group, including 
such scholars as Colet, Lily, and More, in England; the Brethren of 
the Common Life in the Netherlands; Agricola, Reuchlin, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer in Germany; and Budeaus and Ramus in France. The greatest 
of all was Erasmus. These men subscribed to the current slogan. Res et 
verba; but res (things or realities) signified to their minds truth as it 
is in the moral life. They looked upon clar^ical literature as the source 
of moral power in the formation of character, a storehouse of knowl- 
edge, especially knowledge of man and of the art of living the best life. 
Humanistic scholars could point to numerous examples of wild young 
men who, caught by a powerful enthusiasm for classical literature, had 
become noble scholars. 

Erasmus. It may be doubted whether any scholar was ever more 
worshipped by his contemp&raries. Born in Rotterdam (1465) and edu- 
cated chiefly under Hegius at Deventer, Erasmus might be considered 
the most celebrated product of Dutch humanistic culture. He did not, 
however, enjoy his early schooling under the Brethren, and in later 
-years criticized their methods. 
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For higher training he went to the University of Paris, which was 
still the foremost center of learning outside of Italy. The university 
was at this time taking on The New Learning. Here Erasmus taught 
Latin and took up the study of Greek. made several visits to Eng- 
land, where he lectured at Oxford and later at Cambridge, but where 
he mainlji* engaged in learned intercourse with Colet, More, and others 
who were introducing The New Learning. By nature rather timid and 
averse to coriRict, he declined to join the Protestant cause. Nevertheless, 
he deplored as deeply as anyone the degeneracy of the Roman Church, 
and labored to reinstate Christianity in its original purity and sim- 
plicity. He held that reform could be more effectively brodght about 
from within the church than it could by schismatic and revolutionary 
measures. 

The aims of his life were to refine taste, to purify morals, to promote 
the unity and peace of Europe, to reform ecclesi^tic abuses, and to 
correct theological errors. The Ineans by which this program was to be 
effected was exact scholarship. The knowledge needed was contained in 
the Scriptures, ih patristic literature, in the classical authors, and in the 
interpretations of the church. Erasmus hoped to make Latin the universal 
language. 

Erasmus spoke and wrote Latin with meticulous purity and beauty 
and among scholars of northern Europe he had the best command of 
Greek. More than any other man he edited accurate texts of classical 
authors. His New Testament was a work of highest scholarship which 
had no little effect upon the religious revival of the time. No man in 
northern Europe contributed so much to the restoration of the exact 
languages of the ancient Roman and Greek worlds. 

While medieval training was rapidly being replaced by The New 
Learning, questions of education necessarily demanded attention. The 
principles and methods of humanistic pedagogy had to be worked out. 
The aims of Humanism had also to be determined. 

There was general agreement that education begins with the mastery 
of speaking and Writing* Latin, together with a thorough knowledge of 
Greek, but there was no agreement in regard to details. Should Latin be 
taught by the gramnuitical method, or the conversational? Should 
grammar be a series of rules or a study of usage as found in the best 
authors? Educators disagreed on which authors should be read. 

The question of ’the best kind pf school arose. Should it be private 
tutoring in the homh, together with a selected number of students, or 
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should the child be sent to a private school, or was the public town- 
school the best? These, as well as numerous other problems, were dis- 
cussed by Erasmus.* 

The educational views of Erasmus consisted of principles culled from 
ancient writers and of shrewd observations from his own experience as 
pupil and teacher. The main sources were. Quintilian and Plutarch. The 
aim of education was the “good man,” refined and informed by the study 
of classical literature. Latin was not an end in itself, as advocated by the 
stylistic Humanists. This extreme Erasmus satirized in the Ciceronianus, 
which severely criticized the imitation of Cicero. 

To acc(tnplish his purposes, Erasmus wrote a number of textbooks 
that w^re printed in every country of Europe and continued to be used 
for several centuries. Several of these contain short sentences embodying 
proverbs, maxims, witty utterances, or pithy sayings of ancient times. 
The Colloquies (1519) was the most popular text of the time. In this 
work Erasmus made an effort to teach JUoys to speak Latin by talking 
about the common objects of life. 

Other texts were as follows: The Adagia, containing 800 proverbs, 
was issued in 1500; De Copia Verborum et Rerum (1511) was a stare- 
house of rhetorical phrases to assist students in ready and correct Latin 
composition. Sixty editions of this were printed in his lifetime. It was 
prescribed at St. Paul’s in 1518. 

Attack upon monastic life, Scholasticism, and the schools. The 
attack upon traditional culture assumed varied aspects. They included: 
( I ) ridicule for the barbarous Latin used by the monks and university 
scholars; (2) scorn for scholastic doctrines and for Aristotle, whose 
works furnished the foundation of the system; (3) contempt for monas- 
tic life; and (4) criticism of the methods of instruction employed in the 
universities and lower schools. 

Everywhere revered as the greatest scholar of the age and the master 
of purest Latin, Erasmus attacked medieval culture in a biting satire, 

^ The chief writings of Erasmus on educntion are as fbllows:* 

1. De Ratione Siudn: a treatise on the right method of instruction. 1511. 

2. Dialogus Ciceronianus: a dialogue ^>n the best style of speaking. 1528. 

3. De Pueris siatim ac Liberaliter InsiUuendis: a work dealing with the constant 
and liberal instruction of youth. 1529. 

4. De CiviUtate Morum Pue^ium Ubellus: a book of good manners for children. 

Several of these are translated in Woodward, W. H., Desiderius Erasmus. Cam- 
bridge; Cambridge University Press, 2904. 
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The Praise of FoUy (Moriae Encomium), i>ublished in 1509. &i this wivk 
he ridiculed all the abuses of the church and Scholasticism. He lambasted 
the insatiable greed of the popes and of the monks and clergy, their 
intolerance, immorality, and hypocrisy, j^ilgrimages to the tombs of 
saints, pretended miracles, and the use of indulgences. Scholastic methods 
were boldly ridiculed: vulgar.Latin, the bombastic and silly disputations 
of the school men, and the allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures. 
His boldness and vigorous, clear style captured the attention of all 
classes. 

Even more effectii^e was the work. Letters of Obscure Men {Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum), written from 1515 to 1519. In tUlse letters, 
which, for bitter sarcasm and stinging wit, are unequalled in all litera- 
ture, the monkish culture was held up to scorn and ridicule until it 
became a universal laughing stock. These letters were written by a small 
group of which Ulrich von Hutten, the brilliant kmght and humanistic 
scholar, was the leader. Satirizing the barbarities of medieval Latin and 
scholastic learning with their own crude terms, this untranslatable lam- 
poon caused all* European students to jeer at medievalism. No work was 
more effective in making the monks and scholastics ashamed of their 
uncouth and barbarous learning. 

The struggle against medievalism was without a full measure of suc- 
cess so long as the real stronghold remained intact; that bulwark was 
the.logic and philosophy of Aristotle. The history of Aristotelianism was, 
for more than three centuries, the story of human thought. Someone has 
suggested that God created man, but left it to Aristotle to make him 
rational. 

During the first part of the Middle Ages, western scholars knew 
nothing of Aristotle’s work .except several chapters from his Logic. 
Arabic translations of his treatises on ethics, physics, metaphysics, and 
other subjects were made at an earlier date, not directly from his original 
works but from the Syrian translations of the Nestorian Christians, and 
brought into Spain by the Mohammedans during the first half of the 13th 
century. At first tiie CUurch of Rome was hostile and burned some of 
these treatises in public condemnatioi^ of their heresy. Later its attitude 
was completely reversed, and the Stagirite was exalted as the official 
philosopher of the Christian religion. He was made the Predecessor of 
Christ in the Realm of Nature, just as John the Baptist was in the Realm 
of Grace (Precursor Christi in rebus naturalibus, skut Joannes Baptiste 
in rebus gfatmtis). Thomas Aquinjis was the master mind who brought 
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about this great change by integrating the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Christian theology. 

Thus Aristotle became the infallible and authoritative source of all 
scientific truth, and his logic Vas the supreme method of thought. Upon 
his philosophy and logic the entire structure of scholastic theology and 
science was constructed. But, unfortunately, this foundation was itself 
all too fragile. 

At the close of the 15 th century, Theodore of Gaza (ind John of 
Trebizond, both ardent Peripatetics, translated a number of the works 
of Aristotle from the original Greek. It was then 'discovered that this 
genuine Arfttotle differed essentially from the Aristotle of the Schoolmen, 
especially upon points vital to Christian doctrine. In fact, the true 
Aristotle sharply contradicted not only the theology of the church but 
the new discoveries of science as well. Luther looked upon him as a 
“damnable heathen,” yet hesitated to reject all of his writings. Peter 
Ramus, graduating (1536) from the University of ^aris, defended as his 
thesis the proposition: “All that Aristotle has said is false.” Nothing 
could have been more audacious, for every university of Europe, as well 
as the church, looked upon Aristotelianism as the repository of all truth 
in philosophy and science. The logic of Ramus was based upon actual 
experience and usage. It attained a widespread .influence, and aided 
materially in bringing in the realistic era of the 17th century. The down- 
fall of Aristotelianism carried with it the immediate decline of the 
scholastic method and doctrine. 

The power of the Roman Church, scholastic theology, and the existing 
practices in the schools were all so closely bound together that one could 
not be destroyed without affecting another. The struggle against medieval 
methods of instruction and training was Ifd by Luther, in Germany; 
Erasmus and Vives, in the Netherlands and England; and Rabelais and 
Ramus, in France. 

Rabelais ridicules the old education. Satire is frequently a more 
successful instrument in discrediting outworn forms and institutions than 
is censure. This means had been effectively usdd by ^Erasmus in The 
Praise oj Folly, and also by the Humanists in Letters of Obscure Men. 
Rabelais, a French monk ^nd physician, in a grotesque and ribald 
allegory made Frenchmen laugh at the old education. He portrayed a 
giant youth, Gargantua,^ brought up according to the medieval custom. 


^ Rabelais, F., The Works of Rabelais, pp. 33-34. London? Chatto and Windua. 
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In the first place^ he was taught by a wonderful master of Sophism, 
Holofemes, 

. . . who taught him his A. B. C.’s so well, ^hat he could say it by heart 
backwards; and this took him five years and three months. Then he read 
to him Donaty le Facet, Theodolet, and Alanus in Parabolise These took 
him thirteen years, six months and two weeks. But you must remember 
that in the meantime he did learn to write in Gothic characters, and that 

he wrote his books; for the art of printing was not then in use ^ 

After that was read unto him De Modis Significandi and ... a rabble of 
others; and herein f^e spent more than eighteen years and eleven months, 
and was so well versed therein that in school disputes with his fellow- 
students, he would recite it by heart, backwards; and he did ft>metimes 
prove on his fingers’ ends to Us mother that De Modis Significandi was 
not scientific. Then was read to him the Compost on which he spent 
sixteen years and two months.^® And at that very time, his preceptor 
died of the pox. 

There was then placed over him an old cougher who read to him . . . 

[a number of treatises] by the reading whereof he became as wise as 
any we ever since baked in an oven. 

• 

Thus Rabelais ridiculed the length of time taken in teaching the 
yoifiig and the utter foolishness of what was taught. In the end, Gar- 
gantua, placed alongside a young fellow trained in the new education 
for “only two years,” appeared to be nothing but “a fool, a sot, a dolt, 
and blockhead.” 

Vives, the most scientif.r student of education in that day, criticized 
the methods of instruction. He was the first to point out the function of 
sense impressions, and to insist upon inductive thinking as opposed to 
the memoriter and authoritarian teaching. He also opposed the use of 
disputation. Of this he said: 

When a boy is brought to school, on the very first day, immediately 
he is taught to wrangle, though as yet imable to talk. The same practice is 

B Donatus, a Roman rhetorician, wrote bis Ars GrammaUca in the 4th century; 
the text was in universal use for over a thousand years, probably the most successful 
textbook ever written. The* author’s naAe came to k used as a synonym for 
grammar. Lc Facet was a work on morals. TkeodoUt was an allegory against 
paganism. Alanus in ParaboKs comprised the* writing^ of Alain de Lille. 

* This remark indicates how slowly old methods of educatidn yidd to progress. 
The art of printing had been known 80 years when this satire was written. 

^0 De Modis Signifkan^ involved methods of interpretation. The Compost was 
a treatise on calculatiiig the calendar. 

Rabelais mentiops the treatises in detaiL 

Watson, Foster, Ltis Vives, pp. 18-19. Oxford: Oxford Thiiveraity Preas, 1933. 
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followed in grammar, in the poets, in history, in dialectic and rhetoric, 
in every subject. Nothing is so clear that some bit of a question cannot 
be raised about it, and even as a wind, be stirred into action. Beginners 
are accustomed never to be cilent, lest at any time they should seem to 
have ceased speaking. At breakfast they wrangle; after breakfast they 
wrangle; at supper they wrangle; after supper they wrangle. At meals, at 
the bath, in the sweating room, in the templ«, in the city, in the country, 
in public, in private, in every place, at evet^r time, they are wrangling. 

This method of disputation had some good eifects«upon older students 
but had sadly degenerated into a contest of wits and bombast. Instead 
of leading the young to the love of truth and to more accurate methods 
of research, it had become so overemphasized that it was having precisely 
the opposite effect. Moreover, this exaggerated use of disputation was 
turning many against the university system. 

The humanistic forerunners of Realism. At the very hour when 
the literary Humanists were sweeping aside the rubbish of Scholasticism, 
the forerunners of a still later era were announcing ideas of the greatest 
consequence. The chief of these far-seeing thinkers were Vives, Rabelais, 
Ramus, Montaigne, and the English schoolmaster Richard Mulcaster. 
These men were alike in that they used classical literature, not for its 
own sake, but rather for the scientific and historical information which 
it contained. They were not interested in style or in mere words, as 
were Sturm and his followers; nor yet were they interested primarily 
in religious and moral precepts and guidance, as were Erasmus and 
Melanchthon. Furthermore, they did not revere the ancients as infal- 
lible authorities and as the only source of knowledge, but they boldly 
asserted their right to use their own eyes, and to observe nature for 
themselves. 

Not merely was Vives a prophet of Realism; he must also be regarded 
as the first great modem student of educational theory. He was a 
Spaniard, born at Valencia. Of noble birth, he was well reared and care- 
fully guided in his education by his gifted mother As a young man with 
strict scholastic training and traditional views, he entered the University 
of Paris, where for the first time be came into contact with humanistic 
learning. He then went to Bruges, the seat of a large Spanish colony in 
the Netherlands; here he established his headquarters aiul married. For 
a time he studied and taught at Louvain, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Erasmus, who, though much older, acknowledged his superior 
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intellectual ability. From this time be was recognized as one of the lead- 
ing humanistic scholars of Europe. 

In 1522, when he visited London, Vives associated with Sir Thomas 
More and other English leaders. The queen, Catherine of Aragon, at 
once befriended him and brought about an appointment at Oxford to*a 
readership^in humanities. In 11523, after he had published several works 
on the education of women, he was appointed supervisor of the education 
of Princess Mary. His attachment to the queen led him to oppose the 
divorce of Henry VIJI; in consequence, he lost the royal support and 
returned to Bruges, ^here he taught, engaged in business, and wrote. 
Vives died comparatively young. In the midst of the Protestant move- 
ment, he remained Catholic, but in many ways his sympathies were 
Protestant. 

Vives was the most extensive and progressive Jllatholic writer on 
education during the i6th century. In 1523, he wrote On a Plan of 
Studies for Youth {De Ratione Studii Puerilis) for the son of Lord 
’Mountjoy, and a similar plan for the education of Princess Mary. These 
were followed by a larger work, On the Instruction of a Christian Woman 
{D^Institutione Feminae Christianae) , the most outstanding work on 
the education of women. As poverty had everywhere become a pressing 
problem, Vives wrote (1526) On Poor Relief (De Subventione Paup 
erum). This was the first scientific work on civil charity, and one that 
exerted a powerful influenv'- in western Europe. The Netherlands, where 
he was living, advanced beyond other peoples in civil government, and 
especially in the care of the indigent 

In 1531, Vives published twelve books entitled Concerning the Teach- 
ing of the Arts {De Tradendis Disciplinis) . This has justly been termed 
“the most thorough-going educational book of the Renascence.” ** In 
addition to this he wrote a number of textbooks which were widely used. 
His last writing, Concerning the Mind {De Anima), was a work on 
psychology of great significance for philosophy and education. 

Vives applied himself tb psychology, with a view to making the prin- 
ciples of the mind’s operations the basi&of teaching practice. He may be 
called a ptecursor of en^iirical psychology. Codbeming himself with how 
the mind acts, not with the problem of its essence or substance, he 


** Watson, Foster, pds Vivett p. 100. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933. 
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rejected the subservience of philosophy to theology; he insisted upon 
reading Aristotle for himself, and positively declared: 

It is our rightful claim to employ these our powers [of observation 
,and thought], in the examination of all facts and all truths, comparing 
and ordering them one with the other, and surveying the whole universe 
as it were our own domain: even though we may wander ignorantly 
therein and fail to view it with right apprdhension. 

No other man had such a clear conception of the function of sense 
perception, and of the natural growth of knowl^ge in the individual 
mind. Vives drew upon earlier theorists of the Renaissance, as well as 
upon their masters, Quintilian, Plutarch, and Aristotle. He criticized the 
current method of teaching the arts, and drew up a comprehensive plan 
of education, adapted to the needs of his day. He also made suggestions 
respecting school buildings and school organization. 

The education of children is the concern of both parents: the father 
will oversee everything, and the mother may well be the child’s first 
teacher. At seven years of age, boys are to be placed in public day 
schools; the pupils continue, however, to live with relatives or with 
friends, not in dormitories. If it is necessary to have a child taught by a 
tutor, one companion at least will be brought in. Sports, entertainments, 
presentation of Latin plays, and physical exercise have a place in educa- 
tion. Schoolmasters must be men of sound scholarship. The individual 
education of pupils should be planned by masters who study each student 
individually, and who adapt the course each one is to pursue to his 
particular ability. Vives suggested that boys enter the school a month 
or two in advance, in order that their capacities may be thoroughly 
studied by the instructors. Four times a year the teachers will hold con- 
ferences at which they exchange their obseltvations regarding the progress 
of the pupils. Slow wits are preferred, and only those students who are 
really capable are given higher training. The stipend of the masters is a 
public charge, and no master receives money directly from his pupils for 
tuition, meals, or lodging. Great care must be ^exercised in choosing the 
site of school buildings, as well as in their planning, construction, and 
equipment. 

Concerning the use of the vernacular Vives wrote: “It is the duty of 

Woodward, W. H., Studies in Education During the Age of the Renaissance, 
p. i88. Cambridge: Cambridge Univenity Press, 1906. 

Ibid., p. 197. 
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the parent and of tl^e master to take pains that children qieak the mother 
tongue correctly.” That this suggestion should have been made by a 
Spaniard from Valencia is not surprising. In the year of Vives’ birth, 
Antonio de Lebrija wrote a Castilian gramfhar, Grammatka CastiUano, 
for use in the education of young women of the Spanish Court.^* Spanish 
scholars ij^ognized in their pative speech a medium adequate to the 
demands of literature and scholarship. Furthermore, Vives believed that, 
to teach anciftnt languages effectively, schoolmasters must be able to use 
fluently and correctly the language of their pupils, and that it was not 
beneath the dignity 6t even a learned scholar to purify and enrich his 
national speech. In advocating the use of the vernacular as an intro- 
duction to Latin, Vives was a century ahead of his day. Moreover, in 
insisting upon the use of the direct method in teaching languages, he was 
far in advance of his age. 

Vives was by no means a foe to the teaching of aftcient languages. He 
felt that Latin, as a universal language, served in promoting intercourse 
between scholars, the wide distribution of books, and the diffusion of the 
Catholic religion. He rejected the absurd adulation of Cicero, the dialec- 
ticq) grammars of the Middle Ages, and the view that antiquity had 
supplied all the information and wisdom needed. He advised the study 
of such utility grammars as Melanchthon’s, based on current usage; 
history, and also geography, he felt, should find a place in the curricu- 
lum. In the study of literature, he considered form secondary to sense 
and good taste; the goal of this study was to be the development of 
character. Logic was to be studied for mental discipline. Physks, by 
which he meant mathematics and natural sciences, was to be added to 
the curriculum when methods and inaterials suited to the school could 
be provided. His was the mo§t urgent tq>peal made in this century for 
the study of nature; he claimed that nature is the best book: “Whatever 
is in the arts was in Nature first, just as pearls are in shells, and gems 
in the sand.” The adult studies were the technical and professional 
subjects such as theology, law, medicine, architecture, political science, 
and war. Morals and the Catholic faith formed the crowning course of 
general education. 

The program of women’s education advocated by Viyes included care- 
ful training in vernacular q)eech, Latin, religion, moral maxims and 
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conduct, the care and education of children, and household management. 
He neglected music, dancing, and drawing, which usually held a promi- 
nent place in the education of women. Mathematics, science, politics, 
and much of history were likewise omitted. 

Education should develop personality, render a num competent in 
business, and, above all else, make him a ^rue Christian. In fyrtherance 
of this ideal, Vives wrote: ** 

This must be the first rule of any study of Nature in scnool: not to 
push research into causes and principles, which are beyond our reach, bdt 
to order all our enquiry with reference to the practical needs of life, to 
some definite advantage oi mind or bo(b^, or to the end of personal piety. 

In another connection, he wrote: 

This is the fruit of all our studies, this is the goal. Having acquired our 
knowledge, we must turn it to usefulness, and employ it for the common 
good. 

Vives was the most democratic and humanitarian of the great Human- 
ists. He advocated the education of defectives, rejected- almsgiving as a 
means of aiding the poor, and suggested methods of relief similar to those 
employed at the present time. In his attitude toward the masses, Vives 
is quite different from the typical Renaissance scholar. He wrote: “We 
[scholars] must transfer our solicitude to the people.” In another 
passage Vives declared that, if the language of the disputants of the 
university was translated into the speech of the people, the workmen, 
“with hissing and clamour and the clanging of tools, would hoot the 
dialecticians out of Paris.” Vives had faith in democracy. Sensing the 
Nordic revolt against Scholasticism and the Roman hierarchy, he 
predicted: 

I see from the depths a change is coming. Amongst all the nations men ' 
are springing up, of clear, excellent and free intellects, impatient of 
servitude, determined to thrust off the yoke of this tyranny from their 
necks. They are calling their fellow-citizens to liberty. 

Although Vives was favorable to Humanism, his whole system moved 
in the realm of Realism. 


Woodward, W. H., op. at., p. 303. 
Watson, Foster, op. cit., p. 60. 
IM., p. 33 . 
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Francois Rabelais. The chief significance of this lovable buffoon lies 
in the fact that he stripped education of its superficial, external circum- 
stances, and directed attention to the very heart of the matter. Little 
indeed is known about him; even the exact date of his birth, guessed 
variously from 1483 to 1500, is unknown. His birthplace was Chinon, 
in Touraioe. He became a monk, first, of one order and, later, of another, 
and then left monastic life entirely. It is known that he studied medicine, 
a fact which Sheds much light on the character of his mind. He employed 
huihor, satire, and buffoonery to express his criticisms of the evils of 
the day, and to suggest in a subtle way the reforms needed. He attacked 
the church and its abuses, but he did so without evoking the wrath of its 
authorities. His ideas exercised a powerful influence on tbe greaCest of 
men, such as Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau. 

In 1533 appeared the strange story of Gargantu^, a mythical young 
superman. His education followed the plan of the Middle Ages.^^ When 
it was discovered, from a comparison with a young gentleman educated 
by the method of the Renaissance, how crude and ignorant he was 
despite his fifty* years of application to medieval learning, Gargantua 
was*subjected to a pedagogical purgative that “made him forget all he 
had learned under his ancient preceptors.” There was then placed over 
him a new instructor whose method introduced a new era in educational 
thinking. First, as the story goes: 

They brought him [G. rgantua] into the company of learned men, 
which stirred in him an emulation and desire to whet his wit and improve 
his parts and to bend his study another way, so as that the world might 
have a value for him. And afterwards he put himself into such a road, 
that he lost not any one hour in the day, but employed all his time in 
learning and honest knowledge. Gargantua awaked about four o’clock in 
the morning. Whilst they were in rubbing of him, there was read unto 
him some chapter of the Holy Scriptures. . . . According to the purpose 
and argument of that lesson, he oftentimes gave himself to worship, 
adore, pray ... to that good God, whose word did show his majesty and 

marvelous judgment They consiurrtd the face of the sky, if it were 

such as they had observed it the sight before This done he was 

apparalled, combed, curled, trimmed, and perfumed, during which time 
they repeated to him the lessons of the^y before. He himself said them 
by heart, and upon them would ground some practical Cases concerning 


See page 47 of this text. 
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the estate of man, which he would prosecute sometimes two or three 
hours. . . . Then for three good hours he had a lecture read unto him. 

There followed tennis or other games, as long as they pleased, “exercising 
their bodies as they had done their minds,” and then “were they very 
well wiped and rubbed.” 

In the meantime Master Appetite came, ^d then very orderly sat they 

down at table There was read some pleasant history o^ the warlike 

actions of former times Then, if they thought |ood, they continued 

reading, or began to discourse merrily together; /peaking first of the 
virtue, propriety, efficacy, and nature of all that was served in at the 
table; of bread, of wine, of water, of salt, of fleshes, fishes, fruits, herbs, 
roots, and of their dressing 

Reference books were often brought to assist their discussions. After the 
meal a new form of lessons was introduced thus: 

They brought in cards, not to play, but to learn a thousand pretty 
tricks and new inventions, which were all grounded upon arithmetic. By 
this means he fell in love with that numerical science, and every day 
after dinner and supper he passed his time in it as pleasantly as he was 

wont to do at cards and dice And not only in that, but in the other 

mathematical sciences, as geometry, astronomy, and music. 

He learned to sing and 

... to play upon the lute, the virginals, the harp, the flute with nine holes, 
the viol, and the sackbut. This hour thus spent, and digestion finished . . . 
then betook himself to his {nincipal study for three hours together, or 
more, as well to repeat his morning lectures. 

Then followed expert horsemanship, in complete coat of mail and arms, 
and later, swordmanship, hunting, wrestlihg, jumping, and swimming. 

Coming out of the water, he ran furiously up against a hill, and with 
the same alacrity and swiftness ran down again. He climbed up trees like 
a cat, and leaped from the one to the other like a squirrel. 

Finally supper came. As at dinnel:, lessons were rtod and discussion 
engaged in. Before retiring, 

. . . they went unto the most open place of the house, to see the face of 

the sky Then with his master did he briefly recapitulate, after the 

manner of the Pythagoreans, that which he had read, seen, learned, done 
and understood in the whole course of that day. Then grayed they unto 
God the Creator, . . . which being done, they went tor bed. 
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This exhausting program was varied in rainy weather, when they 
studied painting, wood carving, and other arts.^'^ They visited all the 
establishments for manufacturing, such as the metal workers, goldsmiths, 
cutters of gems, alchemists, money-coiners, upholsterers, weavers, 
printers, organists, and so on, 

. . . and everywhere did learn and consider the industry and invention of 
the trades. They went also to hear the public lectures, the solemn com- 
mencements, ... the pleadings of the lawyers, and sermons of evangelical 
preachers They Visited the shops of druggists, herbalists, and apothe- 
caries, and diligently considered the fruits, roots, leaves, gums, seeds 

Thus was Gargantua governed, and kept on in this course of education 
. . . which, although at the beginning seemed difficult, became a little «fter 
so sweet, so easy, and so delightful, that it seemed rather the recreation 
of a king than the study of a scholar. 

In due time Gargantua had a son as gigantic as himself. He wrote to 
him, while the boy was a student at Paris, what subjects he should 
pursue: 

intend, and will have it so, that thou learn the languages perfectly; 
first of all, the Greek, as Quintilian will have it ; secondly, the Latin ; and 
then the Hebrew, for the Holy Scripture-sake ; and then the Chaldee and 
Arabic likewise. And that thou frame thy style in Greek, in imitation of 
Plato ; and for the Latin, after Cicero. Let there be no history which thou 
shalt not have ready in thy memory; and to help thee therein the books 
of cosmography will be very conducible. Of the liberal arts of geometry, 
arithmetic, and music, I gave thee some taste when thou wert yet little, 
and not above five or six years old; proceed further in them, and learn 
the remainder if thou canst. As for astronomy, study all the rules thereof ; 
let pass, nevertheless, the divining and judicial astrology, and the art of 
Lullius, as being nothing else l^t plain cheats and vanities. As for the civil 
law, of that I would have thee to know the texts by heart, and then to 
compare them with philosophy. 

Now, in matter of the knowledge of the works of nature, I would have 
thee to study that exactly; so that there be no sea, river, or fountain, of 
which thou dost not know the fishes^ all the fowls of the air; all the 
several kinds of shrubs* and trees, whether in forest or orchards; all 
the sorts of herbs and flowers that grow upon the ground; all the various 
metals that are hid within the bowels of the e^th; together with all the 
diversity of precious stones, that are to be seen in the orient and south 
parts of the world. Let nothing of all these be hidden from thee. Then 

Ibid: Book I, Chap. XXIV. 

Ibid., Book II, Chap. VIII. 
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fail not most carefully td peruse the books of the Greek, Arabian, and 
Latin physicians, not despising the Talmudists and Cabalists; and by 
frequent anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of the microcosm, 
which is man. And at some etf the hours of the day apply thy mind to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures; first in Greek, the New Testament, with 
the Epistles of the Apostles; and then the Old Testament in Hebrew. In 
brief, let me see thee an ab}rss and bottomless pit of knowledge :<f or from 
henceforward, as thou growest great and beiitpmest a man, thou must part 
from this tranquillity and rest of study, thou must learn chivi^iry, warfare, 
and the exercise of the field, the better thereby to defend my house and 
our friends, and to succour and protect them at all their needs, against the 
invasion and assaults of evil-doers. 

In this jesting fashion, Rabelais points forward to an age of individual 
liberty, when men will rely upon a sense of honor to guide them in 
proper conduct. Even coeducation is suggested in the Abbey of Th61^me, 
where boys between twelve and eighteen and girls from ten to fifteen 
live in free association and leave the institution when they mate — the 
true end and purpose of the institution. 

In Rabelais one finds the educational process for the first time com- 
pletely stripped of all its externalities and non-essentials of space, time, 
and people. He exhibits childhood and youth expressing their natural, 
exuberant activities spontaneously in play, pursuing their native interest 
in gathering knowledge; and at the same time, responding to the influ- 
ence of those who have already tasted the delights of liberal learning. 
Spontaneity and interest are substituted for formalism and authority; 
the world of nature and everyday life, for the cloister and the classroom; 
observation and direct contact, for textbooks; and reasoning, for rote 
memorization. Learning truly becomes, not the drudgery of imprisoned 
schoolboys, but “the sport of kings.” 

The revival of learning and the sciences. The students of 
science, as well as the men of literary taste and the theologians, jour- 
neyed to Italy, attracted by the great enthusiasm for ancient Latin and 
Greek writers. Copernicus, graduate of the University of Cracow, went 
to Bologna to study canon law but became infected Vrith a passion for 
astronomy. 

In the field of anatomy* Vesalius, a native of Brussels, went to Italy 
to pursue his investigations at Padua, Bologna, and Pisa. The author of 
the first comprehensive and sjrstematic work on anatomy, he surpassed 
his contemporaries because he not only studied the ancients but engaged 
in researches of his own. 
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THE EXPANSION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

Importance. We are accustomed to pride ourselves on living in the 
supreme age of scientific discovery. The progress of scientific knowledge 
and the consequent control over the forces of nature are the boast of 
our times.«We fail to appreciate that some of the commonplace things of 
today were the great discoveries of yesterday, and that many of them 
aroused as great a thrill as any of the wonderful inventions of the 
present. At the begianing of the 17th century, Campanella closed his 
utopia. The City of the Sun,^' with this highly modem boast: “Our 
age has in it more history within a hundred years than all the world 
had in four thousand years before.” 

The theological furor and the political turmoil of the 17 th century 
have so dominated the attention of historians generally that considera- 
tion has been distracted from more significant events. During the later 
1 6th century and the early part of the 17th, the foundations for modem 
science were laid. There are no monuments erected to the inventors of 
“0” (zero), and *‘x, y, z,” or any of the other mathematical signs; but, as 
a matter of cold fact, these men actually conferred greater benefits upon 
civilization than did most of the heroes who adorn the pages of history. 
Even the histories of education have too frequently treated with silent 
indifference this progress of science. Moreover, while great honor has 
always been bestowed upon Bacon, who was not a creative scientist, too 
little credit has been accorded the men who actually advanced scientific 
knowledge. 

The progress of mathematics. The outstanding events of modem 
mathematical science may be summed up in the following five major 
points: 

Through all the early centuries, the conquest of numbers was well- 
nigh impossible because of cumbersome symbols. The change effected 
by the adoption of the Arabic notation made calculation of large num- 
befs so vastly easier that the study could be transferred from the senior 
year of college to* the grades. By the end of the 13th century, the 
Arabic notation had been introduced in^o Europe; by 1500, the symbols 
employed were practically the same as thostf now in. use. The popu- 
larizing of the new notation took place outside the schools. The chief 

See page 153 of this text. 
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means of spreading the new notation was its use in trade, in keeping 
accounts, and in the making of almanacs and calendars. The calendar 
was particularly important bj^use of its relation to religious feast days. 

The second step in facilitating the use of numbers was made possible 
by the invention of the idea and s3rmbol of zero. The use of decimal 
fractions, begining in 1585, was the invention of Simon Steviit, a Dutch 
mathematician and’ physicist. 

The new art of algebra immediately came to be of the greatest serv- 
ice in promoting the advancement of science. One ^y call it a universal 
or abstract arithmetic. Cardan, an Italian mathematician, made the most 
important advance when, in 1545, he published The Great Art {Ars 
Magna), a treatise on algebra. Between this date and the year 1600, 
the present symbols used in algebra were found. Recorde added the 
sign of equality; Descartes introduced the common use of a, b, c, and 
X, y, z, as symbols to express abstract numbers. It was the lack of such 
handy symbols which hindered the ancients from making progress in 
this field of thought. 

The discovery of logarithms was due to Sir John Napier, a Scotch 
mathematician, who originated the system and published his work in 
1614. This development made possible the elaborate and lengthy calcu- 
lations required in astronomy and other sciences. 

Important developments in geometry and trigonometry followed. 
Gradually the signs and. symbols employed in these sciences were elabo- 
rated, and then accepted by all. The establishment of chairs of mathe- 
matics in the various universities of Europe at this time did much to 
increase a knowledge of the subject. Furthermore, mathematical think- 
ing soon led to the invention of numerous instruments for exact measure- 
ment and for demonstrating scientific facts. 

The part printing played in the advancement of mathematical, as well 
as other science, is stated by Ball: 

The invention of printing rendered ... the dissemination of discoveries 

comparatively easy We are perhaps apt ^0 forget that when a 

mediaeval writer “published” a work, the results wefts known to only 
a few of his contemporaries. . . . There was no common center through 
which men of sgence could communicate with one another, and to this 
cause the slow and fitful development of mediaeval mathematics may 
be partly ascribed. 

** Ball, W. W. Rouse, A Short Account of the History of Mathematics, pp. 
199-300. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1933. 
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Hie first printed arithmetic appeared at Treviso, near Venice, in .1478; 
and a few years later the first book in arithmetic and algebra combined 
was published. Soon other arithmetics were issued in northern Europe; 
the first in the English language was written by Robert Recorde. in 
1540.*® 

• I 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century we may say that the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic, algebra, theory of equations, and 
trigonometry had been laid down, and the outlines of the subjects as we 
know them had been traced. It must be, however, remembered that there 

were no good elemeiftary text-books on these subjects Though much 

of the modem algebraical and trigonometrical notation had been intro- 
duced, it was not familiar to mathematicians, nor was it even unive^Uy 
accepted; and it was not until the end of the seventeenth century that 
the language of these subjects was definitely fixed. 

Astronomy and astrology. Aside from the diredt attention from the 
starry heavens, which springs spontaneously from sheer wonder and 
curiosity, men became interested in astronomy for several quite prac- 
tical reasons. First, and most necessary, was the desire for strict accu- 
racy in calculating the calendar. Accuracy was of extraordinary concern 
not only for agricultural and other seasonal operations, but especially 
for dating religious celebrations. Throughout the Middle Ages, a con- 
troversy raged over the proper time for celebrating the Easter Mass. 
The Greek Catholic Church and the Celtic Church in Britain celebrated 
Easter at one time; the Roman Church, at another. This sharp dis- 
agreement resulted in raising astronomy to a place of foremost impor- 
tance, not only for scholars, but also for popular attention. 

Quite a different interest took precedence over scientific astronomy 
during the later medieval perjod. This was the pseudo-science of astrol- 
ogy, which was the product of superstitions. Absurd as the practice 
may now seem, one must remember that astrology was accepted and 
practiced in all good faith by many of the most intelligent mathemati- 
cians and physicians even down to the i8th century. Bacon accepted 
it. Kepler, the astsonomdr, made his living for a while by telling fortunes 
and casting horoscopes; for, said he, “Nature has designed astrology as 
an adjunct and ally to astronomy.” Cardan* “at one,time did nothing 
but rave on astrology.” The same was true of Regiomontanus. More- 
over, astrologers ware regularly attached to the universities. This wide- 


*® IbU., pp. 358-359.’ 
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spread belief in astrology began to decline only after the 17th century. 

Interest in the cure of disease and the forecasting of future events 
combined to place this study among the branches of medical science. 
Cluurs of astrology were established at some of the chief universities. 
Casting the horoscope, to foretell future events in the fortune of an 
individual, required not only great astutti>^, but equally great skill 
in making calculations. With the final triumph of the Copernican theory, 
the reign of astrology came to an end so far as intelligAit men were 
concerned. Nevertheless its prolonged hold up>on human credulity must 
not blind one to its actual service in spite of its absurd claims. For a 
long time astrology kept alive the interest in astronomy and, by the 
casting of horoscopes, contributed vitally to the application of mathe- 
matical principles to astronomical study. 

In 1543, Copernicus published the final statement of the heliocentric 
theory. At first, because of its incredible character, the theory was greeted 
with derision. Later, powerful opposition sought to crush it. Among the 
theologians, Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon took issue with Coper- 
nicus on the ground that his theory was contradictory to' the Scriptures. 
The Roman Curia, through the Congregation of the Index, condemned 
the new theory, forced a recantation from Galileo in 1633, and pro- 
scribed all books which taught the theory. 

Many of the most learned scientists were as strongly opposed to the 
Copernican theory as were the theologians. Tycho Brahe, the astron- 
omer, Cardan, the algebraist and astrologist, Jean Bodin, the French 
scientist, Montaigne, the celebrated French savant, and Bacon and 
Harvey, the leading thinkers of England — all discredited the strange 
idea. Nevertheless, the new view gradually became dominant. By 1596, 
Kepler could boast that all famous astronomers were Copernicans, and 
by the middle of the following century, the new theory had triumphed 
everywhere. Mathematics, as an a priori science applied to the objective 
universe, had revealed knowledge which, for daring, sweep, and p>ositive- 
ness, far transcended everything the ancients had discovered, the 
supreme triumph attained by human knowledge! Furthermore, all later 
thinkers must henceforth measure Jtheir result? by this sublime achieve- 
ment. Copernicus made the greatest advance by his bold hypothesis that 
the sun, and not the earth, is the center of the universe. 

In summary, the period of deepest significance may be said to have 
begun in 1543 and to have ended in 1687, a little less than a century 
and a half later, with the publication of Newton’s Principles of Natural 
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Philosophy. The initial events took place in the fields of astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine.^ ‘ 

Suddenly, within two years, appeared thsee of the most momentous 
works of science that the world has ever seen, Copernicus, On the Revolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Orbs (1543), V|^us, On the Structure of the 
Human Body (1543), and Cardan’s Theweat Art (a treatise on algebra, 

1545)- 



Chapter 3 

PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS 


M ARTIN LUTHER. In Germany the irresistible demand for a 
religious and moral reformation was chiefly due to the intense convic- 
tion, the contagious faith, and elemental courage of Martin Luther. He 
did more than any other individual to provoke the storm and to unite 
and direct its energies. 

Luther was born at Eisleben, Saxony, in 1483, and spent his childhood 
at Mansfield, where his father was a poor miner. In spite of poverty, 
the boy secured the usual elementary education. Later he attended the 
University of Erfurt, just when it was becoming interested in the 
humanistic movement. After his course Luther became an Augustinian 
monk and was called to the faculty of the newly formed University of 
Wittenberg. Here, through reading the Scriptures, he reached the con- 
viction that salvation comes by faith and not as a result of good works. 
Henceforth this conviction became the master motive of everything he 
did. In 1517, when he nailed his niilety-§ve theses to the door of the 
university chapel, he took the first step in his career as a reformer. The 
further steps and final rift with Rome quickly followed. 

Luther approached education, not as a Humanist nor yet as a prac- 
tical schoolmaster, but rather as a religious reformer. He dealt chiefly 
with broad general principles; the details be left for others to work out. 
His educational reforms grew o^t of his contacts with the rapidly 
changing conditions that oharacterized the decade from 1520 to 1530. 
During these years he frequently discussed education, especially in his 
addresses, sermons, table talks, letters, commentaries, and other writings. 

In 1520, Luther published in rapid succession three of his most 
powerful and epochal works. The first was the Addnsi to the Christian 
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Nobility, in which he pleaded with the German princes to undertake the 
reform of the church. 

The second treatise was The Freedom a Christian Man. In this 
dynamic work Luther gave expre^ion to the growing sense of individual 
independence which was springing up among the Northern peoples. The 
* treatise added vitally to the iself-respect of the lower classes, and en* 
couraged the peasantry to question the galling tyranny of their petty 
feudal overlofds and to lay claim to the most ordinary rights of common 
humanity. 

The third treatise, which issued red-hot from Luther’s soul, was On 
the Babylonish Captivity of the Church. This scathing denunciation of 
the doctrines and practices of the papacy marked his complete* break 
with the Roman hierarchy. 

These three publications threw the German wor|d into a Estate of 
religious bewilderment and educational chaos. The following year Luther 
was cited before the judgment seat of the papal church and condemned 
as a heretic. But this condemnation could not turn the mounting tide of 
revolution. Luther violently assailed the schools, the subjects taught, and 
the texts used. Oftentimes in criticizing the objects of his dislike, he was 
not overparticular as to nicety of language. He termed the schools “hells, 
purgatories where a boy was forever tormented with cases and tenses, 
and where he learned nothing, by reason of ceaseless flogging, trembling, 
woe and anguish.” In the enme spirit he continued: ^ 

Was it not a burning shame that formerly a boy must needs study 
twenty years or longer only to learn a jargon of bad Latin, and then to 
turn priest and say mass? And he, who finally arrived at this pinnacle of 

his hopes, was accounted happy But, for all this, he remained a poor 

illiterate man all his days, an4 was neither good to cluck nor to lay eggs. 
Such are the teachers and guides that we have had to put up with, who 
knew nothing themselves, and accordingly were unable to teach an3rthing 
that was either good or true. 

Downfall of medieval schools, l ire new wine of Humanism and 
Protestantism could no Idnger be contained in the old schools of Catholic 
medievalism. None of the other institutions of the time showed a more 
immediate and decisive reaction to the reform moven\ient. The greatest 
effect upon the schools was felt in Germany, and followed Luther’s attack 
upon the abuses of the church. The new doctrines circulated every- 

* Barnard, Henry, Herman Teachers and Educators, p. 149. Hartford: Brown ft 
Gross, 1878. 
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with incredible speed, and aroused the highest pitch of popular 
mthusiasm. The downfall of the monasteries and cloisters put an end 
to the educational work which they had fostered. The cathedral and 
other church schools went o^own before the same attack. A similar fate 
overtook the town Latin schools, and also the German reading and 
writing schools. 

The universities were affected as seriously as were the lower schools. 
The University of Cologne, which had 370 students in *^516, 8 years 
later matriculated only 54. Erfurt, the foremost seat of humanistic 
learning in Germany, enrolled 31 1 during Ae year 1520-1521, and by 
1527 the number had declined as low as 14.^ The celebrated University 
of Vienna enrolled 661 new matriculants in 1519; by 1532 only 12 
students were enrolled. Rostock, the leading educational center in north- 
ern Germany, which had usually enjoyed an attendance of about 300, 
matriculated, in 1525, 15; the next year, only 5; and in 1529, none.’ In 
1521 Leipzig had enrolled 340; and in 1526, only 81. 

Wittenberg, where Luther, Melanchthon, and Bugenhagen were teach- 
ing — the arsenal of the Lutheran revolt — experienced a peculiar fortune. 
For several years the number of students rose to phenomenal heights; 
then suddenly the enrollment fell to such a condition of depletion that 
Luther despaired and felt obliged to appeal to the Elector John Fred- 
erick of Saxony to rescue the institution. According to Janssen, who is 
not an unfair critic, there were 245 students in 1521, and only 73 in 
1527. In Heidelberg there were as many professors as students. The 
same disheartening decline took place among the Swiss universities. From 
Basle, the flourishing center of printing, the wail arose in 1524: "The 
University is as though dead and buried. Empty are the chairs of the 
teachers, and empty the benches of the learners.” In 1522 only 29 new 
students were matriculated and four years later only 5.* Several in- 
stitutions — ^among them, Erfurt — never recovered from their disastrous 
experience. 

What were the reasons for this wholesale desertion of both the higher 
and the lower schools at a time when Eun^ was seething with new 
intellectual energy? Erasmus plaoed the blame squarely upon Luther; 
"Wherever Lutheranism prevails, there learning disappears,” he charged. 

* Janssen, Johannes, op. at., Vol. XIII, p. 358. 

* Paulsen, F., Geschickte des gelehrten Vnterrichts, Vol. I, pp. 184-195. Leipzig: 
Veit & Co., 1896. 

* Janssen, Johannes, op. cU., Vol. Ill, pp. 359-360. 
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Even earlier than this, Luther had himself become profoundly dis- 
tressed at the desertion of the schools. He blamed, in turn, the town 
authorities, the parents of the children, and the Devil. In 1529 he 
wrote: * 

The members of town councils, and nearly all the municipal authorities 
let the sohools go to ruin, as (though they had had absolution from all 
responsibilities. Nobody seems to think that God earnestly wills that the 
children He#ends us should be brought up to his praise and for His 
service; but everybody nowadays is in a hurry and scurry for his children 
to be earning temper^ sustenance. 

The first cause for this decline was the violent denunciation by 
humanistic scholars, especially Luther himself. He termed thd uni- 
versities “great gates of Hell”; he condemned the monasteries; and he 
called Aristotle a “damnable heathen,” and human reason the “Devil’s 
mistress.” But it must not be overlooked that even before this time the 
monasteries and ecclesiastical schools had come into disrepute and popu- 
lar aversion. 

Another cause* lay in the attitude of the common people toward the 
products of the schools. Through the years people generally had con- 
ceived an intense hatred of all higher learning and learned men. They 
felt that the priests had duped and led them astray from the simple 
truth of the Gospel, and that the lawyers were using their knowledge 
to deceive and cheat them out of their rights. They believed that worldly 
learning and dissoluteness, intellectual pride and chicanery were in- 
herently associated. Now that they had the Scriptures in the vernacular 
to teach them how to live good lives, they saw no need of the learning 
of the schools. 

A third cause for the declineilay in the relation which education bears 
ta the securing of a livelihood. Parents had sent their children to school 
to prepare them for positions which would afford a living. Up to this 
time the largest number of the most desirable livings were in the gift of 
the church. Prebends, abbacies, benefices, bishoprics, cardinalates, cu- 
racies, bursaries, cbhncellorships, endowed priesthoods, and various other 
clerical positions abounded. Generally»q>eaking, the poor entered the 
monasteries. The rich and ambitious entered the secular services of the 
church because of numerous preferments. Any boy might rise to a posi- 
tion of great power, wealth, and celebrity. “A butcher’s son might become 


* Janaen, Johannc^ op. eit., VoL XIII^p. x8. 
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a cardinal; a fisherman’s boy fill the chair of Saint Peter.” * Girls had 
two choices: first, to marry and have a home; or second, to enter a 
convent, where a living was assured. 

The vast number of ecclesiastical livings can be guessed from a single 
example. In the city of Liibeck there were five parishes, each with its 
large church and numerous chapels. The city itself had a^populatitm 
between 30,000 and 50,000 people. At the time of the Reformation, the 
cathedral supported 66 priests and another church had«,68, while the 
total number of priests in the city was about Soq. This meant a priest 
for every 10 or 12 families in the town. In addition to these offices, 
monasteries and convents, as well as brotherhoods, existed in abundance.'’ 

Before the Reformation, education had trained the young directly for 
the kind of living and type of work expected of the individual. 

The overthrow of the Roman Church, together with all the monas* 
teries and ecclesiastical foundations, threw Germanic civilization into 
wild disorder. All the offices, livings, and appointments within the gift 
of the ecclesiastical order were threatened with extinction. Futhermore, 
for some centuries there had been no more admiiable feature of 
medieval civilization than the phenomenal flow of charity which^ fur- 
nished support to poor students. Among the innovations which the 
Reformation introduced was the doctrine that good works are not essen- 
tial to salvation. As a result, the new movement dried up at its source 
the stream of charity which had nourished countless institutions and 
organizations of Christian benevolence, and had furnished livings for 
numberless scholars. 

As a consequence of the changed order of things, with no certainty 
of future appointments to offices and livings, parents lost all incentive to 
educate their children. Luther belabored t^e mercenary attitude of those 
parents who preferred rather to train their children for manual and 
commercial vocations than to send them to the school to become pastors, 
teachers, and civil servants. A new civilization was being bom, involving 
a new order of vocational life. Until these new livings could be estab- 
lished, and new schools could be organized that would train for the new 
posts, parents did not know wha^ training to give their chUdren. 


* Beard, Charles, Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany, p. 14. London: 
K. Paul, IVench, Trttbner, and Company, 1889. 

^ Ruedus, Walter M., John Bugenhagen Pomeranus, p. 75. Philadelidiia, United 
Lutheran PiibBshing House, 
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Finally, the process of readjustment was delayed by the intense and 
interminable theological wrangling and struggle which ensued. Through- 
out the 1 6th century, religious bigotry ai|d bitterness hampered the 
schools; only when toleration became the general practice did progress 
become possible. 

Contradictory views of Luther’s services. Luther’s educational 
services have been extolled in superlative terms by some, and as greatly 
berated by others. One controversy centers about his relation to the 
rise of the state common school; another finds its focal point in his 
attitude toward higher learning, particularly humanistic culture. 

A sharp conflict as to Luther’s significance for popular education 
divides educational historians. Dr. F. V. N. Painter characterizes the 
Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen as “the most important educational 
treatise ever written.” He concludes his study by d^laring; * “Luther 
deserves henceforth to be recognized as the greatest, not only of re- 
ligious, but of educational reformers.” Bruce, an American writer, 
adopts the same point of view; * “Luther, therefore, stands forth as the 
greatest educator of his age, and in the very front rank of the world’s 
greatest educators.” Dr. T. M. Lindsay, Scotch historian of the Reforma- 
tion, reaches a similar conclusion; 

It is to Luther that Germany owes its splendid educational system in its 
roots and in its conception. For he was the first to plead for a universal 
education — for an educatiu.': of the whole p>eople, without regard to class 
or special lifework. 

Many other writers of general history, church history, and educational 
history have expressed the same high appraisal of Luther’s contribution 
to popular education. 

On the opposite side range numerous Catholic and a few non-sectarian 
authorities. Janssen, in his voluminous History of the German People,^' 
is especially critical of Luther and the effects of his new doctrines upon 

^Painter, F. V. N.,*Lut/ier on Education, p. i68. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, ^ 

/ ” Bruce, G. M., Luther as an Educator, p. 299. Minijieapolis: Auesberg Publishing 
House, 

Lindsay, T. M., Luther and the German Reformation, p. 238. New York: 
Scribner and Sons, 1900. 

Janssen, Johannes, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle 
Ages, Vols. I, III, and XIII. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Company, 
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the schools. Paulsen, the German philosopher and educational historian, 
treats the question with more discrimination but does not credit the 
origin of popular education fo the “Great Reformer.” ** 

This extreme diversity of views is due not so much to bigotry or 
prejudice as to more inherent causes. The contradictory attitudes which 
Luther himself expressed at different periods of his experience Are chiefly 
responsible. A change occurred in Luther’s attitude toward the common 
people during the period from 1525 to 1530, when threfe experiences 
profoundly affected his judgment and altered his*^views. These events 
were the Peasants’ War, the church-school survey, and the spread of 
the Anabaptist doctrines. To appreciate both Luther’s contribution to 
education and his change of view, it is essential to reconstruct, in part, 
the drama of his life from 1520 to 1530. 

Among the serious problems which confronted Luther was that of 
finding pastors for the churches. In former times the innumerable bene- 
fices, prebends, and similar livings had taken care of poor boys and 
young men who were studying for the priesthood and for other pro- 
fessions. But these livings were swept away in the general welter. More- 
over, when once appointed, a priest had formerly been assured a 
permanent living; under the new order there was as yet no certainty 
that the pastoral office would provide a livelihood. Parents refused to 
have their sons study for a vocation so uncertain. As a result of these 
conditions the universities were deserted, and Germany faced the utter 
collapse of all culture and learning. 

What made matters still worse was the attitude of the common people 
toward the study of the learned languages. Having obtained the Scrip- 
tures in German, the people saw no reason why their sons should spend 
years in the study of the forgotten tongues in which they were originally 
written. As Luther rather savagely puts it; 

But, you say again, if we shall and must have schools, what is the use 
to teach Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the other liberal arts? Is it not enough 
to teach the Scriptures, which are necessary to ^Ivation, in the mother 
tongue? To which I answer: I know, alas! that we Gerfhans must always 
remain irrational brutes, as we* are deservedly called by surrounding 
nations. 

** Paulsen, F., German Education, Past and Present, pp. 76-77. London: T.-F. 
Unwin, 1908. 
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He regarded such a point of view as a “malicious trick of Satan’'; for 
he believed the revival of the classical languages had been of most vital 
service to mankind. The greatest services ^f the Renaissance had been 
(i) the recovery of the Scriptures through a knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages; (2) the unmasking of the false claims and evils 
of the papeicy; and (3) the return of, the learning of the ancient world. 

Furthermore, Luther foresaw that in the mighty struggle with the 
Roman Cathblic hierarchy Protestant pastors would need to know 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. This view has been well stated by Dr. £. 
Nohle: “ 

As the reformatoty movement, at least among the leaders, had started 
from a scientific dispute over the foundations of church doctrines, so the 
future existence of the new church was dependent upon the possession of 
scientific weapons in the battle for the right creed, and for this purpose 
knowledge of the three ancient languages was absolutely necessary. 

Luther felt so strongly about the matter that he called the neglect of 
languages “a disgrace and a sin.” For, as he declared, “we cannot pre- 
serve the Gospel without the ancient languages. They are the sheath 
whefein is contained the sword of the spirit: they are the shrine that 
holds the jewel.” 

Confronted with the sudden decline of educational interest, Luther 
took immediate and energetic measures to bring about reorganization. 
He issued a stirring appeal to the Mayors and Aldermen of the Cities of 
Germany to revive their municipal schools. There were well over 100 
wealthy and powerful municipalities which were free and independent 
members of the Holy Roman Empire. For several centuries towns had 
conducted Latin schools and also vernacular reading and writing schools. 
Now that Luther had definitely decided to overthrow the authority of 
the Roman Church, the first and most natural step was to urge the city 
authorities to promote schools in harmony with the Protestant view. 
Luther appealed to these towns for the following reasons: (i) They 
had for several centuriei^ been asserting the right to establish schools 
independent of the Roman Church. (2) These free towns were less 
directly controlled by the ];>apal influence than^were the princes. (3) At 
this time the people of the towns were generally in enthusiastic accord 
with Luther’s break with the Roman authority. (4) The towns had it 

Noble, E., “History of the German School System,” in Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education (1897-1898), Vol. I, p. 30. 
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within their power to utilize the wealth of the churches and of the 
cloisters for the support of schools. 

Of far-reaching significance was Luther’s appeal for a church-school 
survey of the principalities of Germany, in order to secure exact infor- 
mation in regard to conditions. In 1527, Luther himself took part in 
one of the first of these inspection tours, apd he was profoimdJy moved 
by the dense ignorance and indifference, gross immorality and spiritual 
destitution which prevailed everywhere. This intensified his zeal as is 
shown in his famous Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School 
in 1530. 

Causes of Luther’s reaction. Meanwhile two other experiences 
provok^ his deepest and bitterest antagonism. The first of these was 
the Peasants’ War and the second was the Anabaptist movement. 

It is an error to believe, as some critics do, that Luther’s emphasis 
upon the doctrine of individual competency in spiritual matters, caused 
the revolt of the peasants. Popular discontent had been accumulating 
for a long time. There can be no doubt, however, that Luther’s writings, 
so avidly devoured by the leaders of the lower 'classes in Germany, 
gave them renewed hope and confidence. Their long smouldering griev- 
ances burst into a bloody war in 1524. The demands of the peasants 
were modest indeed, and they were couched in such terms of Christian 
humility that even Luther was inclined to grant the justice of their 
claims. But the resort to armed conflict touched another spring of deep 
passion in the reformer, his immeasurable respect for civil authority. 
Passing by chance directly through the scene of conflict, he was aroused 
to the highest pitch of indignation and at once denounced the peasants 
in the fiercest manner. 

Then another terror began to receive kis censorious attention; this 
was the rise and rapid spread of Anabaptist doctrines. In Luther’s eyes 
this heresy was even more wicked, and less to be tolerated, than the 
Roman Cburdi. The mote interesting is the whole situation when one 
recalls that these people merely carried to their logical conclusion the 
principles of religious liberty and the right of everyone to interpret the 
Scriptures for himself which Luther had espoused so enthusiastically a 
few years before. ‘ 

These experiences evidently produced a crisis in Luther’s views. He 
now turned quite positively to a confessional, or institutional, religion, 
and away from a simple reliance upon that experimental faith which 
had made him the courageous reformer of a few ‘years earlier. Some 
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very positive alterations in his educational views likewise arose out of 
this crisis: 

(1) In his earlier period Luther had pr^laimed the thesis: “A Chris- 
tian man is the most free lord of all, and subject to none.” He had 
looked upon the church as an independent organism, separate from the 
state and* founded upon the Scriptures. Hereafter the church was more 
and more completely subordinated to the civil power. Luther came to 
regard civil I'ulers as divinely commissioned to rule, not only in tem- 
poral, but in ecclestestical affairs as well. Later he adopted the view 
that every child must be taught the Lutheran confession only, and at 
least outwardly every man must profess the religion of his prince. 
Whose territory, his religion (Cujus regio, ejus religio) was the future 
policy. Though Luther was more tolerant than most reformers and 
Catholics in that bloodthirsty era,, he never reached an attitude of 
genuine religious liberty. 

(2) Another alteration may be seen in his attitude toward the ver- 
nacular tongue.^ Before the change, Luther had advocated the use of 
German, as well as of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. After this period he 
resfricted the use of German to home reading and to religious instruc- 
tion. In the school plan of Saxony, written in 1528, the schools were 
specifically limited to teaching only in the Latin language. German and 
Greek were prohibited in no uncertain terms. Having assisted in its 
writing, Luther evidently approved this plan. In his last educational 
tractate. On the Duty of Sending Children to School (1530), he severely 
rebuked parents for sending their boys to the vernacular rather than 
to the classical schools, charging them with low, materialistic motives. 

(3) Formerly he had demanded the free use of the Scriptures by 
everyone, young and old. Henceforth, Luther confined the religious in- 
struction of the common people and of children to the catechisms. 
Moreover, they were to be taught precept upon precept, line upon line, 
without the liberty of individual interpretation. 

(4) Formerly Luther had desired every child to receive an educa- 
tion. Later his chief aim came to be to select the children of ability who 
might become leaders in church and state. All children were to receive 
religious instruction, but only the brighter ones were to go to the Latin 
schools where they would get the foundation for the study of law, civil 
service, medicine, and especially theology. 

State control and support of the schools. Luther’s most signifi- 
cant innovation lay 'in placing both the schools and the church under 
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ibe gu^dianship of the state, and in holding the dvil authorities re* 
sprasible for their establishment and support. Having reached the con- 
clusion that the papal churclr was a usurper of power, Luther’s profound 
reverence for authority led him to invest dvil officers with all the sacred 
prerogatives and jurisdictions of divine sovereignty. In beginning the 
task of reforming the great abuses in the ^urch, he had appealed to 
the princes and electors of Germany; it was their protection that saved 
him from repeating the tragedies of the earlier reformers, Vho had been 
sent to the stake because of their faith. He app^ed to the princes on 
the ground that they derived their power and authority from God and 
were His representatives on earth. Furthermore, he held that they were 
as much responsible for the preservation of spiritual and cultural values 
as they were for the maintenance of order and the security of life and 
property within their kingdoms. But his appeal involved the surrender 
of the ancient independence of the church and its subjection to civil 
authority. He thus debased religion to a subordinate position, and the 
pastors to the status of civil servants. Statecraft super^ed priestcraft 
in the management of man, and the vast estates of church and monastery 
passed to the control of the secular princes. 

Since the towns were more directly interested in the promotion of 
schools, they early began reorganization. The principalities, however, 
had to await a deeper sense of responsibility on the part of the princes. 
In any case, Luther’s action in giving the civil authorities the control 
of the schools was one of the momentous steps toward modern society. 
In doing so, he laid the foundation of national control of education 
and religion throughout Germany. 

Compulsory school attendance. Luther must be recognized as the 
first modern reformer to advocate compiflsory education. This idea he 
owed partly to the Old Testament and partly to the practice of the 
Turks. He insisted that it was the duty of municipal authorities and 
princes to establish and support schools; and he went so far as to 
demand that, for the sake of the state, the city^ and the church, parents 
should be compelled to send their children to school.* 

He reached the first cpndusifin as early as 1526, as the following 
letter to the Elector John of Saxony shows: 


18 Smith, Preserved, and Jacobs, Charles M., Luther’s Correspondence and Other 
Contemporary Letters, Vol. II, p. 384 Philadelphia: Tte Lutheran Publication 
Society, 1918. See also Eby, Fr^erick, op. eit., p. 83. 
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If there is a town or a viUage which can do it, your Crace has the 
power to compel it to support schools, preaching places, and paiidies. 

If they are unwilling to do this or to consider it for their own salvation’s 
sake, then your Grace is the supreme guardian of the youth and of all 
who need your guardianship, and ought to hold them to it by force, so 
that they must do it. It is just like compelling them by force to contribute 
and to work for the building of bridges and roads, or any other of the 
country*s needs. 

Similarly, 1 n the Sermon (1530), he was emphatically in favor of com- 
pulsory education: ' 

* 

I maintain that' the civil authorities are under obligation to compel the 
people to send their children to school, especially such as are promising. 

. . If the government can compel such citizens as are fit for military 
service to bear spear and rifle, to mount ramparts, and perform other 
martial duties in time of war; how much more has it a right to compel 
the people to send their children to school, because m this case we are 

warring with the Devil The Turk does differently, and takes every 

third child in his Empire to educate for whatever he pleases. 

This demand for compulsory education was based upon the public 
welfare. Educated people make better civil servants, judges, doctors, 
pastors, and more obedient subjects. Naturally Luther did not have in 
view the modern concept of enlightened voters; nor was attendance to 
be universal. Yet, in holding up the ideal of the commonweal, he was 
leading the way to important future developments. 

Home discipline. Luther got his views of education, as well as his 
views of doctrine, chiefly from the Scriptures. He considered the Com- 
mandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” as the foundation of 
all social order. He held that home training and obedience produced 
sound family life, and that good households are the foundation of good 
government in city, principality, and empire. In vigorous language he 
censured laxity in parental control and faulty methods of training. 
On the other hand, he frowned upon undue severity. In his childhood 
home he had suffered from the cruek> of his parents, yet, he held them 
in the highest veneratioh through all his days. He loved his own children 
tenderly, and a more natural, happ}{ family relationship can scarcely 
be imagined. There was nothing of the aliX)fness apd frigidity of the 
Calvinistic home, nor the practice of home supervision by the church 
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authorities, which Calvin instituted. Nevertheless, he regarded home 
discipline as the foundation of all institutional and social existence. 

Vocational training. In his letter to the authorities of the cities, 
Luther wrote of trade and ^locational training,*^ “My idea is that boys 
should spend an hour or two a day in school, and the rest of the time 
work at home, learn some trade, and do whatever is desired.” Some 

' (I 

writers find in this statement the origin of industrial training. A careful 
study of its significance does not warrant such a conclusio|}. All through 
the Middle Ages, children learned trades and crafts in the fashion that 
Luther advocated here. The class of people who had formerly sent their 
children to school to fit them to secure their livings in religious vocations 
now turned their attention to practical arts and means of livelihood. 
It was notorious how few wished their sons to look forward to the un- 
certainties of life as pastors, teachers, or professional men. Of this, 
Luther wrote: 

Because selfish parents see that they can no longer place their children 
upon the bounty of monasteries and cathedrals, they refuse to educate 
them. “Why should we educate our children,” they say, “if they are not 
to become priests, monks, and nuns, and thus earn a support?” 

This was written in 1524. Six years later he grew still more vehement. 
He declared: “the common people are placing themselves in opposition 
to the schools, and wish to bring up their children without instruction 
other than that pertaining to their bodily wants.” He thundered against 
these parents as “worshippers of Mammon,” and as “Idolaters,” and 
charged that Satan was deluding them in order to keep people in 
ignorance. 

In his statement on learning a trade, Luther merely tried to show 
that school work need not necessarily interfere with practical training 
in the home. There is no evidence that he was looking to the introduc- 
tion of arts and handicrafts into the schools, as in the movement which 
was just beginning in some of the progressive schools of the Nether- 
lands. Luther naturally accepted industrial training at home, but ob- 
jected when it interfered with sending boys to the Latin school. 

Schools for girls. Luther strongly encouraged the education of girls 
along religious lines. In 1^0 he declared: “Would to God each town 

Painter, F. V. N., op. cit., p. 199. 
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had also a girls’ schot^, in which girls might be taught the Gospel for 
an hour daily, either in German or Latin!” Similarly, in 1524 he wrote:*® 
“In like manner, a girl has time to go to scj^ool an hour a day, and yet 
attend to her work at home; for she sleeps, dances, and plays away 
more than that.” It is easy to presume that in this suggestion Luther 
was far beyond his contemporaries. Such, however, was not the case. 
Education of girls of the upper classes had long been in vogue. More- 
over, schools (or girls had long been in operation in the larger towns. 

Subjects of instruction. What was to be taught in the elementary 
schools that Luther desired to establish? Primarily, religion, but a 
number of other subjects as well. His elementary curriculum is summed 
up in the following sentence: *’ 

I would have them learn not only the languages and history, but also 
singing, instrumental music, and the whole course of mathematics 

At hrst Luther was emphatic in a demand for the use of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, as his Address to the Nobility (1520) declares: ** 

Above all. in*schools of all kinds the chief and most common lesson 

shqpld be the Scriptures, and for young boys the Gospels Should not 

every Christian be expected by his ninth or tenth year to know all the 
Holy Gospels, containing as they do his very name and life? 

Where the Holy Scriptures are not the rule, I advise no one to send his 
child. Everything must perish where God’s Word is not studied unceas- 
ingly. 

Again, four years later he wrote: *® “It behooves Christians at all times 
to use the Bible as their only book.” i'ut his insistence upon the Scrip- 
tures did not continue. After his contact with the Peasants’ War and 
the Anabaptist movement, he came to believe that the circulation of the 
Scriptures among the common people was a dangerous practice. He 
concluded that the masses were not capable of arriving at truth by the 
light of the Scriptures alone. Religious instruction must be definitely 
controlled. To this end he wrote, in 15**1- 1529, the Short Catechism and 
the Longer Catechism, and required their use in place of the Scrip- 
tures. “The Catechism,” he now declared, “is the right Bible of the 
laity; wherein is contained the whole sum of Christian doctrine neces- 

Ibid., p. 71. 

Painter, F. V. N., op. cit., p. 198. 

** Eby, Frederick, op. cit.. do. 4i-4.t. 

** Ibid., p. 65. 
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sary to be known of every Christian to salvation.” ** For moral instruc* 
tion he translated Aesop’s fables, which he considered next to the 
Scriptures in importance. ^ 

What type of schools did Luther urge the towns to set up? The new 
schools were to be Latin grammar schools which would lay the founda- 
tion for professional study; first, to train for the ministry; second, to 
train for the other learned professions; and^third, to train tor the vari- 
ous civil positions in town and state. The schools must give the boys 
a thorough knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, with which they 
might clearly understand the Scriptures and the" writings of the Church 
Fathers. Whether or not the students would become pastors did not 
matfbr greatly, for the study of these languages would help them to be 
better men. 

It was natural in this age, when men had rediscovered the ancient 
world with its literary and other treasures, that the study of history 
should be emphasized. To the Protestant reformers, history was of 
great significance in combatting the claims of the Roman hierarchy; 
but it was as a means of understanding human nature, morals, and 
institutions that Luther recognized its greatest value. “Historian^,” he 
declared, “are the most useful of men, and the best teachers.” “How I 
regret that I did not read more poetry and history and that no one 
taught me in these branches.” 

No educator since Plato had ascribed a higher educational value to 
music. Before the Reformation all church music was in Latin. One of 
Luther’s first movements for reform was the creation of a vernacular 
h3minology, so that the people might participate in the service of the 
church in a language they could understand. He wrote a number of 
hymns in German and urged his frien(is who had poetic talent to do 
likewise. The first German hymnal was printed under his direction in 
1524. Religious music henceforth became one of the chief interests of 
all German schools; and for several centuries the school provided the 
choir for all church services. In his exalted love of music and his desire 
for its inclusion in the school curriculum, L\ither<was superior to the 
other reformers. 

Reform of higher inutruction. Luther has been severely condemned 
by some as an obscurantist opposed to the highest culture, but he has 


*♦ Ibid., p. 97. 
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been as greatly extolled by others as an advocate of learning. Erasmus 
made the charge; “Whoever Lutheranism prevails, culture and learning 
perish.” Many later authorities, both Catholic and Protestant, have 
taken the same attitude.^* Among the more recent, J^sen elaborates 
the charge at length. Luther denounced the universities as “dens of 
murderers,)’ “temples of Molqch,” and “synagogues of corruption.” In 
a sermon preached in the year 1521 he declared: *• “The Univerities 
were only wdl-thy of being reduced to dust; nothing more hellish or 
devilish had ever appeared on the earth from the beginning of things, or 
ever would appear.” hfever have higher institutions of learning been so 
reviled. Luther went even further and attacked the rational nature of 
man which produced the need for universities. No words were too scath- 
ing to denounce natural reason and its representatives, Aristotle and the 
Scholastics who had cruelly duped and misled the peopl&to their spiritual 
ruin. 

Luther’s extreme bitterness against rationalism may be readily ex- 
plained. For years he had sought peace of soul by the study of rational- 
istic theology and scholastic science, but all was in vain. Finally, 
through reading the Scriptures, he reached a sense of divine forgive- 
ness. Here, then, was his first great grievance: Reason had been a false 
guide. Again, the employment of reason by certain sects in their inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures intensified his distrust. Hence he called 
reason, “the Devil’s bride or harlot,” who “should be trampled under- 
foot or have dirt thrown in her face to make her the more hateful.” 

Though he regarded the universitie*^ as “Schools of Satan,” he did 
not agree with the large body of common people who wished to abolish 
them entirely. On the contrary, Luther exerted every effort to reform 
their discipline and courses o& study; for, in spite of his violent de- 
nunciation, he realized that the universities had an indispensable service 
to perform for the welfare of society. 

To the higher schools he would send “only the aptest pupils.” Here, 
scholars were to “train men of good understanding in the Scriptures, 
who wish to becoifte bishops and priests, and to stand at our head 
against heretics and the Devil and all the world.” 

Among such critics may be dted: John I. von DoUinger, Die Reformation, 
Vol. I, p. 432 . Regensburg: Manz, 1851; and F. Fayihen, .Gesckichte des gelekrten 
Unterriekts, Vol. I, pp. 183-184. Leipzig: Veit and Company, 1896-1897. 

** Janssen, Johannes, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 355. 
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As in other matters, so in his attitude toward the various learned 
studies, Luther was dogmatic and expressed his views in vigorous terms. 
Most of the works of Arifitotle and those on scholastic philosophy he 
vehemently rejected as “Satanic filth.'’ He was tolerant only of Aris- 
totle’s logic, rhetoric, and poetry. He denounced canon law and called 
for its complete abolition. He concluded that civil law sl;>ould be re- 
formed and theological courses drastically changed. At one time he 
said: “Teach the Scriptures and nothing else.” He nevtr expressed an 
interest in humanistic literature, and, even as ar student at Erfurt, the 
German center of the movement, he did not belong to the circle of The 
New Learning. Nevertheless he strongly advocated the study of the 
ancient languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; but only for the aid they 
contribute to an understanding of the Scriptures. Like all the reformers, 
he believed that these languages were indispensable for the exposition 
of the Scriptures. No one who could not read the Scriptures in the 
original tongues could qualify for the pastoral office. 

After his attack upon the papal hierarchy Luther soon found the 
churches without pastors and teachers, and few students preparing for 
the duties of civil life. To train people for these positions was his 
supreme aim for the Latin schools and the universities. On the whole 
he was not a scholarly influence so far as secular culture and science 
were concerned. 

Popular vernacular education. A critical investigation reveals little 
evidence that Luther desired popular elementary education as one under- 
stands the term today. In all his arguments for education his chief 
point was the necessity of the Latin school as the institution of learn- 
ing. He called upon the civil authorities to suppress vernacular private 
schools. He subscribed to the Saxon school ordinance of 1528, which 
prohibited the teaching of German and Greek. He pleaded that all boys 
be compelled to attend the Latin schools, in order that Germany might 
be provided with a sufficient supply of learned men. Even the boys who 
proved less promising were to learn at least to read and write Latin. 
For this he gave a rather lame excuse: 

If such a boy who has^ learned Latin afterwards works at a trade, you 
will have him ih reserve, to labor as a pastor in case of need; and such 
knowledge will not interfere with his gaining a livelihood and will enable 
him to govern his house all the better. 


Painter, F. V. N , op, cit., p. 23s; also Eby, Frederick, op. cH., p. 122. 
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Luther proposed that gifted youth be selected for public service. In 
writing to the Margrave George of Brandenburg, he suggested: ** 

It is well that in all towns and villages goocf primary schools should be 
established out of which could be picked and chosen those who are more 
fit for the universities, out of which the men can then be taken who are 
to serve yijur land and people. 

Subsequent events were in line with Luther’s proposals. In later decades 
the vernacular school was often suppressed, on the contention that it 
took boys away from t 1 \e Latin schools. Sometimes it was tolerated, but 
it always remained strictly subordinate to the classical school. Had 
Luther been a strong advocate of popular education, one is constrained to 
believe conditions would have developed quite differently in Germany. 

Summary of Luther’s educational contributions. Summarizing 
Luther’s services, the following points are to be notdd: (i) He in- 
cluded all children in his plans for vernacular religious instruction, 
although he had in view chiefly a formulated system of instruction 
embodied in the catechisms. (2) When the Elector Frederick sheltered 
him in Wartburg Castle, to save him from his enemies, Luther trans- 
lated Ithe Scriptures into the High German dialect. No other thing 
which Luther ever did contributed so profoundly to the real education 
of the German people. His was the first translation in which not merely 
the sense, but something of the beauty and force of the original Scrip- 
tures was transferred to the German. By this work he raised High 
German from a mere dialect into a permanent language of power and 
classical beauty, and gave the German peoples a unifying bond. (3) Fur- 
thermore, his translation of Aesop’s fables had a remarkable influence. 
But next to his translation of the Scriptures, nothing had so profound 
an influence on German educatibn as his catechisms. (4) In his break 
with Rome he had assumed a stand which favored popular emancipa- 
tion and enlightenment. Even in his reactionary role he could not dam 
the tide that, as a liberal reformer, he had set in motion; and this flood 
was soon beyond his contrpl. The liberalizing forces found other advo- 
cates, and, though driven to shelter temporarily, they were to emerge 
in later decades and under more favorable circumstances. (5) Another 
contribution which Luther made which is incapable of Sxact measure- 
ment was that of music. All German teachers had to play the violin and 
teach the children to sing. 

Smith, Preserved, and*Jacobs, Charles Mi, op. eil., Vol. II, p. 487. 
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Johannes Bugenhagen. Bugenhagen was at once town preacher 
and university professor at Wittenberg. He came from northern Ger* 
many, and it was in thernorthem towns and principalities that he 
exerted greatest influence. He is honored as the practical refonner of 
the Lutheran Church, possessing, as he did, a larger capacity for or* 
ganization than his more renowned colleagues^,Luther and Melanchthon. 
In 1528 he formulated the church and school ordinance for the town 
of Brunswick; this was followed by similar ordinances*’for Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Bremen, and also for the leading principalities of northern 
Germany and the Kingdom of Denmark. 

The opening words of this Brunswick school ordinance indicate Bugen- 
hagen ’s deep interest in education: *• 

Above all, three things are deemed necessary. First, to establish good 
schools for children. Second, to engage preachers who will proclaim God’s 
Word in its purity and who are able to lecture and eq)Iain the Scriptures 
in Latin. Third, to organize charity. 

The educational provisions of these ordinances emphasized the Latin 
schools and religious instruction; some of them, however, also iinade 
provision for public libraries and courses of public lectures. Bugenhagen 
went further than his colleagues in placing great stress upon elementary 
reading and writing schools in the vernacular tongue. Moreover, his plans 
of organization always included separate schools for girls. 

Bugenhagen’s schools were in reality only reorganizations of the read- 
ing and writing schools which had been set up in the Hanseatic towns 
long before this. Down to this time they had been schools of a purely 
practical character, designed to furnish boys of the commercial class 
with the tools of learning. Formerly the church had exercised authority 
over them, in the employment of teachers. They were now reestablished 
by the town councils, and the teachers were appointed by the councils 
which controlled them. These schools were to be supported from fees 
paid by the parents. The new feature of great importance, however, was 
that the teachers were to receive, from the mdkucipal treasury, a bonus 
for teaching catechism, religion, ^d church music. In this manner the 
old town school was now*linked up with rdigious instruction, and was 


*• Rucdus, Walter M., John Bugenhagen Ponuranus, pp. 6i-6a. Philadelphia: 
The United Lutheran Publication House, 1916. 
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on its way as the elementary school of the common people. However, 
everywhere throughout Germany, and especially by most of the Reforma- 
tion leaders, it was considered a makeshift, wholly inferior to the Latin 
school. One must look elsewhere for the influences which were finally 
to elevate this school to the state common school system of the present 
day. Yet, despite the attitude ^of his contemporaries, Bugenhagen de- 
serves the credit for taking one of the most significant steps in this 
evolution of th8 vernacular school. 

Philip Melanchthon. Melanchthon (1497-1560) was the ranking 
scholar of the German Reformation. In breadth of erudition he was 
second only to Erasmus. His vast attainments and profound influence on 
German culture won for him the immortal title, Praeceptor Germaniae. 

Melanchthon was born at Bretten, near Pforzheim. John Reuchlin, the 
renowned Hebrew scholar, was his maternal uncle. Philip was extremely 
precocious, taking his bachelor’s degree at Heidelberg at fifteen. After 
a period at Tubingen, he became a professor at Wittenberg, where 
Luther was just beginning his reform of the church. The two became 
intimate friends and labored together for the reform of church and 
school until Luther’s death. 

In command of languages and in knowledge of theology and of school 
curriculum and organization, Melanchthon surpassed the Great Re- 
former; he was lacking, however, in Luther’s originality, profound con- 
viction, indomitable courage, :nd cai>acity for leadership. Melanchthon 
was the erudite, retiring scholar, with a strong tendency toward pedantry. 
His fame rests upon the many outstanding contributions which he made 
to the reconstruction of Protestant education. 

Melanchthon took a foremost part in the church-school survey during 
1527-1528, in Thuringia and Saxony. As a result he wrote the Saxon 
church-school ordinance, which was the first of many such codes adopted 
in (German cities and states throughout the i6th century. The plan, 
revised and approved by Luther, was also published with his works. 
According to this plan, the obligation to establish and maintain schools 
was squarely placed* upon the civil authorities. 

As stated by this ordinance, the duel purpose of the schools was to 
prqwre men for ecclesiastical and civil offices. Slelanchtfaon felt nothing 
but contempt for the popular vernacular schools. He regarded Latin 
as the only language suitable for elementary learning; German was 
expressly forbidd». Greek, too, was exduded, though it was to be 
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studied in the university. The ordinance states emphatically: *** “School* 
masters shall look to it diligently that children learn only Latin, and 
not German, Greek, or Ho^rew. So many languages at once are not 
merely useless but detrimental.” 

According to the plan schools were to be established in every town 
and would consist of three groups of pypiK The first gro)ip was for 
beginners, who were to learn to read Latin. Tlheir first instruction con- 
sisted of the alphabet, then followed Donatus, a simple grammar, and 
later, Cato’s Disticha de Moribus, a collection of wise sayings. The 
teacher read one or two verses from this book daily and explained in 
Latin the meaning of the words. The pupils were required to memorize 
lists of words and sentences, in order to secure a large vocabulary as 
quickly as possible. This method of teaching he considered very superior. 
In addition to such grammatical and moral instruction, religion also 
was taught in Latin and learned by heart. Singing in Latin by the entire 
group formed a most important part of the daily program. Religion 
and music were continued throughout the entire course. 

In the second group, which like the first was planned to extend over 
several years, Latin grammar was exhaustively studied. Aesop’s fables, 
The Colloquies of Erasmus, the comedies of Terence and Plautus, and 
similar works were read and explained in minute grammatical detail, 
and practically all were memorized. 

The third group took up more advanced linguistic studies. By this 
time the boy was expected to be able to si>eak, read, and write Latin. 
Now he was to acquire a classical vocabulary and become thoroughly 
versed in the Latin tongue and literature. Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero were 
the chief authors, and they were to be acquired in detail. Exercises in 
rhetoric, in addition to some study of logic, were also required. 

This Saxon plan of elementary instruction was generally adopted be- 
cause of the great influence of Melanchthon. 

Melanchthon was frequently called upon by town authorities for ad- 
vice in the reorganization of their schools. Nuremberg called him to 
become rector of its new Gymnasium, a position whidh he declined. Two 

Melanchton wls particularly fond of Greek, and the Greek grammar which 
he wrote when only i6 years of age was long used. Hb exclusion of all languages 
except Latin was probably due to the lack of success in teaching all these languages 
in the Gymnaaum at Nuremberg, with the founding of which he had most to do. 
For the text of the Saxon school ordinance, consult: Barnard, Henry, German 
Teachers and Educators, pp. 169-171. Hartford: Brown aAd Gross, 1878. 
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men whom he recommended were appointed. In other instances also, 
when he declined important educational appointments, he hdped institu- 
tions to find teachers. In the early period qf Protestant reconstruction, 
no man was so much sought after as Melanchthon to guide the founding 
of the municipal Latin schools. 

While still a boy, Melanchthon wrote a Greek grammar for other 
boys. He wrote a Latin gramm*ar which, during the following ten years, 
was printed 5^ times, and was adopted in Catholic as well as in Protes- 
tant schools. In 1519^10 wrote a text on rhetoric, and in 1520, one on 
logic, both of which wdte widely used. He wrote not only on these sub- 
jects, which composed the trivium of the Middle Ages, but also, 
though not so exhaustively, on the quadrivium, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. The great merit of these various texts was not the 
originality of their materials, but rather their bettv ^order and treat- 
ment. Melanchthon was preeminently a schoolmaster whose singular 
clarity of mind enabled him to bring these subjects down to the com- 
prehension of young boys. 

Influence on liigher education. Melanchthon labored most of bis 
life af. Wittenberg, where at one time or another he was called upon to 
teach almost every subject. His extensive learning made him the leader 
in the transition from Scholasticism to the newer methods and cur- 
riculum of Protestantism. While the most extensive changes took place 
in the field of theological sti'dy, it is well to remember that law and 
philosophy also underwent profound alterations. The universities of 
Germany were all more or less transformed by this quiet scholar. 

Influence of his scholarship. Th)>, influence of Melanchthon was 
spread throughout Germany by the students whom he taught. He was 
extremely popular as a lecturer, and deeply beloved. The most illustrious 
of his pupils were Michael Neander (1525-1595), who conducted the 
famous cloister school at Ilfeld, in Thuringia, for 45 years, and Valentin 
Trotzendorf (1490-1556), who for 23 years was rector of the school at 
Goldberg, in Silesia. 

Paulsen sums up .the greatness of Melanchthon’s services to Germany 
in the following statement: 

When Melanchthon died there was probably *not a city in Protestant 

Gennany in which some grateful student did not mourn the loss of the 

** Pauben, F., The German Vniversi$ies, p. 33. Translated by FTank Thflly and 
William W. Elwang. New. York; Scribner’s ^ns, 1906. 
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Praeuptor Germamae. And long after his death he controlled, through 
his method and text>books, the instruction in the Protestant schools 
and Universities. It was primarily due to him that the Protestant half of 
Germany won the ascendertey over Catholicism in the realm of education 
and culture There can be no doubt whatever about the final outcome: 
German philosophy and science, German literature and culture grew up 
in the soil of Protestantism. 


PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION 
IN GERMANY 

Early reorganization of the municipal schools. The first efforts at 
recoitstruction came in response to Luther’s appeal to the mayors and 
aldermen of the cities in 1524. In that very year Magdeburg consoli- 
dated several parish schools into a new Protestant institution. Several 
other cities at once took similar action. A decided advance was effected 
by the publication of the Saxon school plan in 1 528. 

The cities reorganized by Bugenhagen followed in most details the 
Saxon school plan of 1 528. There were, however, important differences, 
(i) The curriculum was not restricted to Latin, for the elemei^ts of 
Greek and Hebrew were to be learned after the students had acqtiired 
some proficiency in Latin. (2) Furthermore, in all these towns, German 
reading and writing schools for boys were established, but the private 
schools were suppressed. Similarly, vernacular schools for girls were now 
to be conducted. (3) Another interesting feature was the lectorium, a 
sort of preliminary or popular university course where lectures on 
theology, law, and medicine were given free to everybody who desired 
to attend. 

Municipal support and control o{ schools. The foremost fact 
about the early Protestant schools was that they were established and 
controlled by municipal authority. In the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, in many instances the city councils took over the property of the 
church. In this way buildings were provided and, to some extent, means 
of support were furnished. Such action became general throughout the 
towns of Saxony. The teachers, in the Latin schools were paid out of 
the city treasury. Generally, a small fee for tuition was charged and 
collected by the city officers. Special efforts were made, however, to 
provide free instruction, and often the entire living was supplied for 
poor boys who had ezcq>tional ability. Nothing was more admiraUe 
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throughout the history of early Protestant education than the insistent 
emphasis upon the discovery of gifted youths, and proviaon for their 
free education. 

Protestant leaders of western Germany were likewise interested in 
the reorganization of educa'tion. In 1524, Martin Bucer, the noted re- 
former of^ Strassburg, approached the magistrates with a plan for a 
system of free schools. The money for their support was to be derived 
from the revenues of the former religious orders, for Bucer believed 
that by right these revenues should be used for the aid and education of 
the poor and not for the expenditures of the town government. Several 
Latin schools were organized, as well as elementary schools in which 
reading and writing of German, catechism, and music were taught. 

Vernacular town schools. In some towns higher fees were charged 
in the new German reading and writing schools. The^teachers were not 
paid a regular salary by the council; but in addition to the fees which 
they received, they were given a bonus from the council in return for 
which they obligated themselves to teach the catechism, Christian doc- 
trine, and religidus music. This alliance of practical studies with religious 
instcuction, under the town council, must be considered the origin of 
the German Volksschule. 

This type of school was, however, not regarded throughout the i6th 
century as an important institution; it was tolerated but not encouraged, 
for it was considered inferi*''* to the Latin school. As a matter of fact, 
the preference shown the German Volksschulen over the Latin was con- 
sidered injurious to scholarship “because they drew scholars from the 
Latin schools, and also because Latin pupils would write Latin with 
German script and read with German accent.” 

State school control. Th« first of the princely domains to project 
schools was Saxony in its church school order of 1528. This plan, it will 
be recalled, came as the result of the survey which had been made the 
previous year. Schleswig-Holstein, on the border between Germany and 
Denmark, followed. 

By the fifth decade bf the century, ^Protesuuiusni nad become so 
securely established that the nobility ielt sufficiently confident to form 
state-churches and schools. It is to be noted especially that the tem- 

as Noble, £, "History of the German School System.” in Report of the V. 5 . 
Commissioner of Education (1897-1898), Vol. I, p. 36. 
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poral rulers had secured control over the wealth of the church founda- 
tions and monasteries, and that the general willingness of the rulers of 
the German states to utilize these endowments and buildings for the 
educational purpose for which they were established gave Germany a 
superior advantage over several other Eufopean countries. In many 
places the monasteries or cloisters were converted into state schools. 

Church program of religious instructii^. In Germany the Refor- 
mation did not so much foster a deep interest in popular (education; it 
sought rather to improve the character of religious (raining. 

From the earliest Christian centuries, the chuVch had utilized cate- 
chetical instruction for the indoctrination of the young. During the later 
Middle Ages, the sexton of the parish church taught the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, the rosary, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles’ 
Creed. As Protestant sects emerged, each in turn composed a catechism 
which expressed its fundamental religious tenets. The Waldensians had 
such a work, which was very widely used by other dissentient sects. The 
Bohemian Brethren published a catechism in 1505. Luther required the 
use of the short and the longer catechisms, which he" wrote in 1529. 
Similarly, Calvin wrote a catechism which was used extensively. The 
Heidelberg catechism, published in 1563, became the most widely used 
among the Reformed Churches. 

These catechisms have played a significant role in Protestant religious 
instruction down to our own day. In 1527, all pastors were required by 
the Saxon Church Inspection Board to instruct their people, especially 
the children of the parishes, on Sunday afternoon in religious doctrine 
and church music. As it was quite impossible for the pastors to find time 
for this work, the duty of teaching the young was imposed upon the 
church sextons. In 1533, the church ordinance of Meissen required the 
pastors in the villages to give such instruction, not alone on Sunday, but 
on one afternoon also during the week. The church ordinance of the 
principality of Lippe in 1538 stated; 

The sexton in the villages, where there are no schools, at noon on 
Sunday shall assemble the children and youth who are capable of 
instruction, and j;ead to them slowly and constantly the smaller cate- 
chism of Luther so that the youth not be neglected. 


<3 Weber, Adalbert, Geschichu der Volksschulpidagogik und der Kkinkinderer 
tiehung, p. 59. Eisenbach: J. Bachmeister, 1877. 
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The general church ordinance of Saxony in 1557 demanded: 

The Sacristans of the villages are oblig^ every Sunday at noon and 
on a particular day in the week diligoitly and clearly to teach the children 
the catechism and Christian hymns in German and later to review and to 
examine them on these materials. 

Almost e>^rywhere the evan^lical church-school ordinances during the 
1 6th century^equired the teaching of the catechism. Similarly, in west- 
ern Germany where ^alvinism had a powerful grip, the Synod of Heidel- 
berg passed an order *“that only such clergy were to be appointed as 
were capable of teaching the catechism to the children.” 

German Protestantism was not long content with purely religious 
instruction. There soon came the feeling that, in order to preserve itself, 
it was imperative for the new religious movement to provide for the 
teaching of reading and writing. Furthermore, the state, which had 
attained a new position of dignity, power, and responsibility, took an 
interest in education for its own preservation. Accordingly, in 1559 Duke 
Christopher of 'Wiirtemberg, in his Grand Ecclesiastical Ordinance, 
broadened the scope of the German schools. The sexton was still the 
teacher; but, in addition to the catechism and church music, reading 
and writing in the German language were added. The teachers were 
required to pass an examination and were subject to supervision. Of 
greatest consequence, however, was the provision punishing parents for 
the absence of their children trom catechism school. During the next two 
decades similar laws were passed in other states. 

The Protestant revolt and the aniversities. The revolt of the 
1 6th century had its origin, in large measure, in the universities. This 
was particularly true of Germquy, where the leaders of The New learn- 
ing and of church reform were all, directly or indirectly, connected with 
the higher institutions. 

Every religious movement must sooner or later face the issue of its 
future growth, and must undertake to insure its perpetuity by the found- 
ing of higher institutions’ of learning. For this reason a number of new 
Protestant universities were now established, and the existing institutions 
wete refornjed, in accordance with Protestant views. 3 ence, wherever 
Protestantism gained a dominant .hold, it set about in a determined 
manner to transform higher education for its own ends. 

Among the older universities which were reformed along Protestant 


Ibid., p. SB. 
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lines were: in central Germany, Wittenberg, the home of the German 
Reformation, 1533; Tiibingen, in Wurtemberg, 1535; Leipzig, in Saxony, 
IS39 to 1559; Frankfort on^che Oder, 1538; and in northern Germany, 
Grdfswald, 1539, and Rostock, 1563. Heidelberg, which had come under 
Calvinistic influence, was reformed during this same period. 

The first of the new foundations was the,U]||iversity of Marburg, 1527. 
It was planned by Melanchthon and establish^ by the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, one of the first ardent supporters of the Refofmation. The 
university was designed to teach everything accor^ng to the pure word 
of God: theology, law, medicine, the liberal arts, and languages. It had 
the slogan, *‘Let him be accursed, whoever teaches anything contrary to 
the Scriptures.” Under similar circumstances, the University of Konigs- 
berg, in East Prussia, was established in 1544; Jena, in Saxony, 1558; 
and Helmstedt, in north Germany, i $76. During the next century some 
six other institutions were founded in Germany; the most important of 
them were: Giessen, 1607; and Strassburg, which grew out of the college 
founded by Sturm, 1621. 

German universities invariably included four departments; theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. The faculties of theology were the first 
to reform their courses, by repudiating scholastic theology and offering 
Biblical exegesis in its place. Because of their training of pastors, the 
theological faculties now took the place of first importance. They were 
re^nsible for the orthodoxy of evangelical doctrine, the adjudication 
of all theological controversies, and the training and examining of candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

The other faculties were more or less deeply affected by the reform 
spirit. The abandonment of canon law and the ecclesiastical courts gave 
a new impetus to the pursuit of civil jurisprudence. The study of the 
ancient languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, was pursued with intense 
interest because of their relation to the original Scriptures. Moreover, 
increasing interest was manifested in philosophical and scientific studies, 
which naturally found expression in higher education. 



Chapter 4 

HUMANISM AND CHURCH 
AND. SCHOOL REFORM 


ii. ^ ATIONAL, class, and sectarian differences. During the 
Middle Ages, education was substantially the same evec3rwhere and for 
everyone in western Europe. With the Nordic revolt and Humanism, 
sectarian as well as class and national differences appeared. The interests 
of Humanism and Protestantism were by no means identical, and con- 
sequently in the reconstruction the two did not blend into a uniform 
educational policy. In some situations Hinnanism was dominant and 
Protestantism an appendix; in other cases Protestantism was dominant 
and classicism a mere means. 

The schools of the Netherlands did not suffer any violent transition, 
for they had long been under he control of the city authorities and the 
change to Protestantism was readily effected. In Germany, on the other 
hand, when the old system of schools, controlled entirely by the church, 
suddenly declined, a radical reconstruction was necessary through the 
initiative of the city and state governments. In England, Henry VIII 
took the initiative in educational reform, and progress was humanistic 
in its trend. The Scottish Church, in accordance with its Calvinistic 
policies, early set in motion plans for the reorganization of schools, but 
for some time it did not have the full coc^ration of Parliament. France 
(except for the Calvinistic Huguenots) and other Catholic lands came 
under the control of the newly established Society of Jesus. 

THB PROGRESS OP HUMANISM' 

John Sturm: Founder of the Classical Gymnasium. Sturm 
(1507-1589) was the organizing genius of Humanism in northern Eu- 
rope; he visualized mbst clearly the precise aim of c l assi c a l instruction, 
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firmly grasped its methods and curriculum and understood the form of 
organization which gave promise of achieving the results desired by the 
new age. Of all the schoolmasters beyond the Alps, Sturm was most in- 
fatuated with the Ciceronian eloquence which dominated Italian scholar- 
ship at this time. More than any other of the educational reformers, he 
established the standard for the new classiq.al gymnasium. , 

Life and training. John Sturm came to life at Schleiden, a village 
near Cologne. His father was steward to Count Man£erscheid, and 
Sturm’s early training was received in the homec.with the sons of the 
count. For several years he attended the famous'school of the Brethren 
of the Common Life at Liege, Belgium. It was this institution which 
furni^ed the principles and organization that he later embodied in his 
gymnasium at Strassburg. Leaving Li^ge, he studied at the Trilingual 
College, established by Erasmus in Louvain. Through the inspiration he 
received from the professor of Latin here Sturm acquired the ideal of 
Latin eloquence which was the dominant feature of his educational pro- 
gram. Here, too, he taught Latin for some time and, following the prac- 
tice of the Brethen, set up a printing press from which 'Latin and Greek 
texts issued for the students in the university. 

Sturm went to the University of Paris about the time the French King 
was establishing the College of France for the promotion of classic 
Latin and Greek. Among his pupils was young Peter Ramus, who years 
later declared: ' 

It was in the lessons of this great master that I first learned the use 
of logic and then taught it to the youth in quite a different spirit from the 
sophists, relegating to them their furor for disputation. 

Having embraced Protestantism through his friendship with Martin 
Bucer, who combined in a rare manner evangelical fervor and humanistic 
culture, Sturm was led to accept a call to Strassburg in 1537. The fol- 
lowing year he was made rector of the newly founded gymnasium. Here, 
for over forty years, he was the most renowned schoolmaster of the time. 

Aim of education. No educator has conceived a more clear-cut aim 
for education than that set up by Sturm and hone has excelled him in 
skillful adaptation of the means f )r the realization of his purpose. A man 
of iron will, he knew exadkly what he wanted and the way to get it. He 
stated his objective in these terms: ^ 

* Graves, F. P., Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century, p. 17. New York: The Macmillan Co., 191a. 

* Barnard, Henry, op. at., p. 195. 
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Knowle^e and puhty and elegance of diction, should become the aim- 
of scholarship, and toward its attainment both teachers and pupils should 
sedulously bend their every effort. 

So far as piety is concerned, that should belong to every man; but 
eloquence should be the distinguishing acquirement of the cultured man. 
True eloquence, furthermore, .is possible only in the Latin tongue and 
must accord with the Ciceronian manner, verbiage and phraseology. 
Sturm was deeply grieved that children did not learn Latin as their 
mother tongue, and hlj3ewailed the handicap which was thus placed on 
them. He bitterly lamented the situation in these terms: * 

Cicero was but twenty years old when he delivered his speeches in 
behalf of P. Quintius and Sextius Roscius ; but, in these latter days, where 
is the man, of fourscore even, who could bequeath to the world such 
masterpieces of eloquence? And yet, there are books enough, and there is 
intellect enough. What, then, do we need further? I reply, the Latin 
language, and a correct method of teaching. Both these we must have, 
before we can arrive at the summit of eloquence. 

To supply these two deficiencies, Sturm used every resource and all the 
industry at his command. He became the leading “stylist” educator liorth 
of the Alps. This name has been given to all those schoolmen who re- 
ceived their inspiration from the Italian Renaissance in that final period 
when Ciceromania had become dominant. The entire course of study 
from childhood on had as r...> objective the attainment of Ciceronian 
eloquence. 

The g3rmnasium.^ The town counc.? of Strassburg maintained in the 
different sections of the town three inefficient Latin schools, with 140, 
80, and 56 pupils, respectively. Sturm recommended that these be united. 
Up to this time German schools had followed the ineffectual plan pro- 
posed by Melanchthon. Pupils had been divided into three groups, with 
a teacher for each; and every individual within the group was permitted 
to advance at his own pace. Sturm substituted the plan of Li 4 ge, where 
each class had its own teapher and instruction was carefully graded. 

Ten classes were projected. There followed a college or university 
course of five years. Boys entered the sdhool u|ually in their sixth year; 


’ Ibid., p. 197. 

* The use of this term for the classical school did not originate with Sturm; It had 
been in vogue hi Italy and the Netherlands long before this time, but the dominating 
Influence of Sturm's school stamped its uaa permanently upon German aducathm. 
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but if they were exceptionally bright, they could enter a year earlier 
Each riasa had a definite objective, and the work to be accomplished 
during the year was set dtfwn with absolute detail. Similarly, the in- 
structional methods and devices to be followed were definitely formulated 
for each teacher. Sturm discussed in a masterly way the management of 
the school, and wrote texts for some of th^ plasses. 

Curriculum. The course of study for the gymnasium was as narrow 
as his aim was definite. It included religion, the Greek dhd Latin lan- 
guages and literatures, and logic; but all these subjects were in one way 
or another merely contributory to the supreme end, which was the 
acquisition of genuine Latin eloquence. 

The elementary classes were to learn Luther’s catechisms by rote This 
was the sole recognition of the vernacular tongue. In the middle grades, 
the catechisms were translated into Latin, and some works of piety were 
read. In the upper classes, the Epistles of Paul were read and explained 
in Greek and Latin, and then translated from the one language into the 
other. All this instruction was confined to Saturdays and Sundays; 
throughout the week singing of the psalms in Latin or Greek was the 
only recognition of religion. One must conclude from these facts 'that 
religion was not Sturm’s supreme concern, but was utilized chiefly as a 
help to the study of Latin. 

In evaluating this curriculum, it is essential to note what it omitted. 
There was little or no mathematics, geography, history, natural philos- 
ophy, or astronomy. German was employed slightly in the earlier grades, 
but no systematic instruction whatever was given; nor was any other 
modem language studied. Attention was never focused upon what was 
said, but only upon the manner of saying it. Greek, religion, the drama- 
tization of plays, and the entire round *of school work were utilized 
for the realization of one supreme end, the acquisition of pure, fluent 
Ciceronian eloquence. 

Sturm’s historical importance. The success of Sturm’s school was 
phenomenal. Its enrollment reached several thousand students, for all 
northern Europe sent boys for him to train, llie nObility were amply 
represented. At one time, zoo noblemen, 24 counts and barons, and 
three princes were enrolled. But the historical importance of Sturm’s 
efforts were even more striking. His advice on the reorganization of 
schools was widely sought. Princes and kings as well as celebrated 
scholars paid him honor. His former pupils were among the “men of 
mark” tl^ughout northern Europe. They carried his ideas far and 
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wide; one of them drew up the Wiirtemberg sch^l ordinance of 1559, 
and this was copied in Saxony and elsewhere. The English schoolmaster 
Ascham corresponded regularly with him, an& paid a high tribute to him 
in The Schoolmaster. For several years John Calvin lectured in the 
Strassburg college, and considerable similarity can be found between 
Calvin’s gyyinasium, established in Geneva in 1559, and Sturm’s insti- 
tution. Because of the great similarity of organization and curriculum, 
it has been helB that the Jesuits borrowed their school plans from this 
Protestant fellow-hunAjiist. It is more probable, however, that both 
drew from the same source, the schools of Li^ge and Louvain. 

HUMANISM AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 

Comparison with other countries. The ecclesiastical revolt in 
England was basically the same as in continental lands; but some im- 
portant differences were present. Attention has already been called to 
the stirring effects of Wycliffe and the Lollards. This evangelical move- 
ment was connected with similar awakenings on the continent, for all 
these peoples had similar cultures. Then, too, there was the same repug- 
nance against the abuses of the medieval church. Englishmen were just 
as ripe for a break as were their fellow Nordics. 

However, in two significant respects the situation in England was 
different. First, England had . -ceived its earliest knowledge of doctrines 
and practices of Christianity from the East by way of southern France, 
prior to the ascendancy of the Romm bishopric. Consequently the 
Church of England had a tradition of Apostolic origin independent of 
the Roman hierarchy. Even more significant at the moment was the fact 
that Henry VIII possessed far* more control over political and social 
affairs than any continental sovereign. His divorce was not so much the 
cause of the schism but only the final straw that gave the will of the 
English people occasion to assert itself and to declare their independence 
of Rome. The gathering opposition united the evangelical and the for- 
malist parties into a solid front of dissent. But in the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of England little*difference appeared. The main 
point was that Henry, a layman and sovereign, replaced the Pope as 
**head of the Church” and “defender of the Faith.” Tlxe resulting con- 
solidation of church and state remains to this day: 

The actual ^lit with Rome and the movement for reform were brought 
about by various acts 'of parliament. The first and most inqiortant of 
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these was the Act of Supremacy passed in 1534, which declared the King 
as the ''only supreme head in earth of the Church of England,” and gave 
him all authority to refonh abuses and control the possessions of the 
church. The Treasons Act enabled the King to move against every one 
who should oppose the measures for reform. The new Church of England, 
unlike the Roman Church, encouraged the Reading of the B'ble. It was 
not only freely printed but copies were required by law to be placed in 
the churches. 

The Act of Uniformity of 1552 required conformity to the Established 
Church. All clergy who refused were to be dismissed from their churches. 
Schoolmasters were required to profess faith and attend the services of 
the church. Catholics and dissenting Protestants had to conform or suffer 
punishment; many were put to death for non-compliance. The comple- 
tion of the work of reformation and the re-establishment of educational 
institutions took many years. 

The progress of Humanism in England. The advent of Henry 
VIII was hailed with rejoicing by humanistic scholars. Henry was him- 
self not only an enthusiastic Humanist, versed in Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish, but he exercised sound judgment in the choice of scholars 
upon whom to bestow his royal bounty. Opponents of The New Learning 
were silenced. Henry long remained the patron of Vives, Erasmus, and 
Elyot; and under his royal favor. Humanism spread with astonishing 
rapidity. Among other things, he established a chair of Greek at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

For Englishmen the Renaissance signified one thing supremely, a clear 
ideal of the all-around cultured man. He must be sportsman, gentleman, 
and scholar, equally ready to serve in church or state; reserved, self- 
contained, self-confident, imperturbable, £nd snobbish withal, but always 
in a genteel way. This ideal was embodied in the ruling prince upon 
whose leadership the national welfare depends. All classes of society were 
united in loyalty to the knightly leader, strong in body, brave, magnani- 
mous, wise, and of an awe-inspiring dignity. He was head, leader, pro- 
tector, and judge of the people. Humanistic training was the means to 
produce this paragon of culture. 'English theory of education at that time 
had one dominant aim, to serve the aristocracy of birth and position by 
teaching classical humanism. To these worshippers of precedent, tradi- 
tion, and class, “good form” or “taste” was the only fixed article in the 
constitution of state and society. 

The aristocratic ideal of the Italian Renaissance* was set forth in Eng- 
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land by Sir Thomas Elyot in connection with the Tudor doctrine of roval 
supremacy. The son of an attorney of high position, he was educated at 
home, chiefly by his own efforts. He masteredfLatin and Greek and trans* 
lated a number of important works, among them Plutarch’s treatise. On 
the Education oj Children. Elyot was a Humanist of the early Italian 
pattern when The New Learning was promoted by rulers to enhance 
their power and prestige. 

In addition |o The Boke Named the Governour, Elyot compiled a 
Latin-English dictionary; translated the works of C3rprian, Isocrates, 
and Plutarch; and wrote*essays on practical conduct and devotional life. 

The Governour (1531) was the first work on education written and 
printed in English and it set the main pattern of English culture for four 
centuries. The fact that it passed through ten editions during the i6th 
century is evidence of its power and popularity. It deals with the training 
of the rulers of the state in virtue and manners. The first section of the 
book discusses “the public weal,” and was conceived from the standpoint 
of Plato’s Republic, except that Elyot was a confirmed monarchist. He 
believed that rulers who govern with intelligence would be most efiicient 
in promoting the common good. He believed that stable government, 
security, and peace are dependent upon the existence of differences in 
.social classes, hierarchies in the church, and superior and inferior ranks 
in the nation. The “public weal” can have but “one capital and sover- 
eign governour.” Under the sovereign are inferior “governours,” who 
have their authority from him and govern in his name. 

The men most qualified to assist in governing are to be from among 
persons of “that estate of men called worshipful” — that is to say, they 
are the aristocracy of birth and estate who are accustomed to exercise 
authority, are acceptable as magistrates to the people; and, because of 
their wealth, are least liable to venality. Other men “of the base estate of 
the commonality” who are possessed of “excellent virtue and learning” 
may in some cases be advanced to official position. 

The Boke Named the Governour then proceeds to elaborate a system 
of education for the future public leader. His nurse must be selected with 
the greatest care. The education of the youngster should be the chief 
concern of the father. Parents, tutors, and servants, all who surround the 
child, must speak Latin elegantly, for this is the mark of a gentleman. 
After seven years of age the boy should be placed under a tutor and begin 
his education in music, not for acquiring skill but for recreation. Draw- 
ing, painting, and carvyig were to be. added. Greek would then receive 
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chief emphasis although he would be uang Latin as a “familiar Ian* 
guage.” For Greek, Aesop would be the primer and would be followed 
by Lucian, Homer, and Hesiod; for Latin, Virgil, Horace, and other 
poets would be read. 

T>»a m i ng must never be made difficult. For that reason the natural 
method of learning l anguag es must be followed rather than the memo- 
rizing of grammar. Despite his emphasis bn Greek and Latin, Elyot must 
be credited with being the first to advocate the use of English to explain 
ethics, law, philosophy, and other learned subject}. He did much to make 
it an effective medium to express these subjects. 

After the poets had been read, logic, rhetoric, and oratory would be 
studied, especially to train the rational faculties, for Elyot was a ration- 
alist after the Platonic model. Demosthenes, for Greek, and Cicero, for 
Latin, naturally came first. These would be followed after the age of 1 7 
by Aristotle, Cicero and, most of all, Plato, to form the student’s views 
of philosophy and ethics. “Lorde God,” Elyot wrote, “what incomparable 
sweetness of words and mater shall he find in the workes of Plato and 
Cicero.” Those who were to have the Commonwealth Under their charge, 
who were to be Governours, must of necessity know the laws. Accord- 
ingly the study of law would occupy their attention after 21. 

So much for learning and mind-forming which takes up 10 sections, 
or about 50 pages. Next comes physical training, which consumes about 
45 pages; and finally character education to which over 180 pages are 
devoted. 

Attention to the physical, which was suppressed during the Middle 
Ages, found two weighty supports during the Renaissance; first, the 
knightly arts, and second, the revival of knowledge of ancient Greek and 
Roman gymnastics. Elyot advocated wrfstling, running, swimming, han- 
dling of weapons (sword and battle ax), riding, and hunting. Hawking 
was approved but only with reservations. The two outstanding exercises 
according to Elyot are dancing and archery which he discussed at length. 
Archery he praised as the “principal of all other exercises,” for it is the 
best all-around coordinator of the muscles o^ the aj-ms and other parts 
of the body. It is useful in hugting.^ 


* “Footebalk” called forth bis utmost disapproval "wherdn is nothing but beastly 
furie and extreme violence; whereof procedetb hurte, and consequently rancour and 
malice do remaine with them that be wounded ; wherefore it is to be put in perpetual 
silence.’* As to the English classics, cricket was not yet much of a sport, nor were 
horse racing, boat racing, and fox hunting. 
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Elyot was a typical Renaissance scholar wno diligently studied ancient 
authorities, and assembled all information on any point he discussed. 
Unless one knows this fact he will be puzzle(|at the peculiarity of Elyot’s 
ideas of dancing. Next to archery, dancing was the best exercise; but it 
is not its physical, but its moral values that make it important. Elyot 
has in view Plato’s conception of dancing as a representative or symbolic 
art rather tlian our conception bf social recreation. It was an introduction 
to the first m^ral virtue, “prudence,” and from its movements or ges- 
tures arose what Platp called “images of virtue.” From prudence arises 
honor to God. Out of Ubnor come fear, love, and “Maturitee (the mean 
between extremes),” providence and industry, circumspection, experi- 
ence, and modesty. Dancing would begin at 20 years. 

Since Elyot’s day the term “gentleman” has had a distinctive meaning 
in the British Empire. He must be bom to the manor ^and educated to 
the proper form. The son of a tradesman may be brilliant and have the 
same education but he can never qualify. A recent newspaper corre- 
spondent tells that in an office two Englishmen worked for forty years 
and yet they were not on speaking terms, because one was a graduate of 
Eton^and the other came from an ordinary school. Sir Thomas Elyot and 
others believed that children of good birth, station, and wealth are pedi- 
greed, and in addition are privileged to become the true aristocracy of 
character and wisdom. They are not so much snobs but models of virtue, 
whose conduct must be governed by noblesse oblige. 

Works describing the ideal prince and courtier had been fairly com- 
mon, at least eight having appeared in the 15th century. Topping all 
was the Italian work of Baldasarre Castiglione, II Cortegiano, written 
about 1516 and published by Aldus in 1528 when it immediately became 
the best seller in Europe. Woodyard rightly appraised it, “If one (book) 
rather than another is to be taken for an abstract or epitome of the chief 
moral and social ideas of the age, that one must be the Courtier.” * 
English educators seized upon this concept of ideal manhood as the aim 
of the schools. 

Summary of EaglisH education in (he i6th century. The chief 
changes which took place in the school^ and in the two universities of 

• Woodward, W. H., Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 
p. 2 Sr- Other works that show that this ideal was common are: Leo Battista Alberti, 
Trattaro della Cura FanugUo, 1532-1533; Matteo Palmieri, La Vita Civile, 143S; 
Aeneus Sylvius (Pius II), Letter upon the Right Education of a Frksce, 1445; 
Guillaume Budi, De I’lnstitution du ^rmce,.i5i5-i5i6. 
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England during the Refonhation may be listed as follows: (i) Song 
schools in the parish churches were abolished, as were the monastery 
schools. (3) Schools at the <]burts of abbots, bishops, and noblemen, and 
even the palace school disappeared. (3) Catechisms and primers in the 
English tongue were generally introduced. (4) As a result of the suppres- 
sion of monasteries, nunneries, and the shrii|Le and chantry foundations, 
the enormous wealth that had belonged tothe^ foundations was diverted 
to the new grammar schools and the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The precedent, set by his predecessors, of endowing schools by royal 
funds, was followed by Henry VIII and continued by his successors. 
(5) Humanism replaced Scholasticism as the course of study of second- 
ary schools and the universities. Grammar and literature took precedence 
over dialectic. (6) Many schools were placed under lay corporations. 

(7) The appointment of bishops and the licensing of clergymen and 
teachers and the issuance of schoolbooks were now subject to state 
authority and approval. Every person taking orders in the church and 
everyone admitted to any degree at the universities was required to take 
an oath acknowledging the supremacy of the crown. During the last part 
of Elizabeth’s reign strict supervision was exercised over schoolmasters 
in their conformity to the established religion and their loyalty to the 
crown. Schools were fined for employing masters not properly accredited. 

(8) Boarding and day schools were patronized increasingly by some 
noblemen and wealthy commoners. Tutors were employed at most great 
houses. The Latin schools were regarded as agencies for the training of 
boys for public life. It is certain that there were grammar schools in 
all English towns of any considerable size during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

EDUCATION AMONG SMALL PROTESTANT SECTS 

Bohemian Brethren. A high degree of culture existed in Bohemia long 
before the awakening took place in Germany, and the first university in 
that part of Europe was estajilished at Prague as early as 1348. Here 
John Huss studied, taught, and {lisseminated the radical doctrines which 
led to his martycdom, but nevertheless established the Protestant group. 

The Bohemian Brethren had schools and publications prior to the 
Lutheran Reformation. At the beginning of the i6th century, they 
boasted three printing establishments and, among other works, published 
a catechism and a hymnal. A Bible in the Bohemian language was issued 
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in Venice. Between 1500 and 1510, some (fo new publications appeared 
in Europe, and 50 of them were published by the Brethren. 

At the beginning of the 17 th century, scfiools began to flourish in an 
unprecedented way. De Schweinitz, in his history of the Moravian 
church, draws a rather flattering picture of educational conditions: * 

There was not a market town without at least one school, while larger 
towns had several. In Prague fhere were sixteen, bendes two gymnasia. It 
was claimed«these Bohemian schools were the best schools in Europe. 
There were parish schools, each in charge commonly of two teachers, 
sometimes five or sii.«No one was employed as an instructor unless he 
had attained to the degree of a Bachelor of Arts; in a majority of cases 
the teachers had reached the degree of Masters. 

This was the golden age for Bohemian learning and literature. Pr&gue 
could boast of celebrities like Tycho Brahe, the astronomer; John Kepler, 
the mathematician and John Jessen, the physiologist and aiutomist. 

Other small sects. Among the other small groups which developed 
an indigenous culture at that time and which were to make important 
contributions to education were the Waldensians in southern France and 
the Piedmont, the Anabaptists and Zwinglians in Switzerland, and the 
Mennonites in Holland. Up to 1553 the Mennonites grew rapidly and 
became the most numerous and influential of the evangelizing parties in 
the Rhine valley. Doubtless they found a soil well prepared by the 
Brethren of the Common Life. But their doctrines of quietism and 
separation of church and stai forestalled any dominant development in 
that era when it was essential to wage war and control government to 
survive. 


PROGRESS OP HUMANISM IN FRANCE 

The Renaissance in France. The French came under the influence of 
the Renaissance much later than other people, although, because of its 
close relation to Italy, southern France responded to The New Learning 
earlier than did Paris. The University of Orleans became its first seat. 
Here Budaeus (1467-154*0), a native of Paris, first came into contact 
with the movement and carried his en^usiasm back to Paris, but as 
neither the University nor the Church were Interested, he turned for 
encouragement to the nobles, especially young Francis 1 . To induce 

^ De Schweinitz, Edmund, The History of the Church, The Unitas Pratrtm, 
p. 468. Bethlehem, Pn.: Monvian Publishiiig Office, 188$. 
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Francis to promote The New Learning, he wrote De VInstitution du 
Prince in 1516. Influenced by Budaeus, Francis founded in 1530 the 
Collegium Trilingue, whichl^ afterwards became the Cdllege de France 
where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were taught, and freedom of thought 
was permitted. He also set up the national library, and when the Sor- 
bonne (1533) urged that printing be prohibited he declined to follow its 
advice. Paris soon wrested from Italy thfe first place in the pursuit of 
Greek literature and philosophy, for the Italians wera unwilling to 
subordinate their devotion to the Latin language. , 

The Renaissance movement was still further kdvanced in France by 
the invective hurled by Rabelais against the scholastic system and his 
praise of common sense^realism. 

Not only was the introduction of The New Learning delayed, but it 
must also be recalled that the Reformation played but a minor role in 
France and feudalism, monasticism, and scholasticism continued for two 
more centuries. In spirit, method, and curriculum, education remained 
what it had been. During the second half of the i6th century two men 
were interested in reform measures, one from the insidfi as an educator, 
the other from the outside as an observer. 

Peter Ramus (1515-1572). The most persistent and comprehensive 
effort to effect a reform of the schools of France was made by this scion 
of a noble but impoverished family whose father was a charcoal burner. 
Ramus made his way through the College of Navarre in Paris, working 
as a servant. By sheer force of ability he rose to be the foremost educa- 
tor of France in his day and attained international leadership as a re- 
former. His master’s thesis defended the sweeping proposition: “All that 
Aristotle said is false.” In as much as Aristotelianism was the foundation 
of Scholastic philosophy, science, and tfieology and had the special 
blessing of the Roman Catholic Church, the proposition was the ulti- 
mate in audacity. After securing his degree he began teaching at the 
University of Paris and writing books on the reform of education. Three 
times the king prohibited his works and forbade him to lecture. Rein- 
stated on the accession of Henry II (1546), h^was given a chair in the 
College of France in 1551, and |;)egan to reform all education. Soon he 
became a Protestant. He held his post, however, until he was murdered 
in his study on the third day of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The reform of subject matter. Ramus was a prolific writer and a 
sweeping reformer of the liberal arts. He published revised grammars for 
Latin, Greek, and even the French language. Rhetoric and logic likewise 
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he desired tau^t in a more practical aifd natural way. He defined 
grammar as the art of speaking correctly; rhetoric as the art of speaking 
effectively; and logic as the art of thinkin| clearly. 

The underlying principle of approach to these subjects was changed. 
In place of learning abstract precepts and definitions, the knowledge 
of these subjects, he contended, should come from examining the usage 
of the writers. Logic should be learned by observing the actual reasoning 
processes as i^own in the classical writers. Cicero, for example, was not 
to be memorized fos the beauty of his vocabulary and phrases, but 
examined for the logical correctness of his thought. Upon this basis there 
should be training in the use and practice of language by the pupil. 
“Few precepts and much use" was his slogan. He believed that truS logic 
finds its materials in literature, and that the study of literature is best 
approached through logic. Scholastic logic must be abandoned, and a 
new logic, based on a study of the working of the human mind, especially 
as revealed in the greatest books, should be developed. This logic would 
have none of the puerile verbal distinctions and Sf>eculative digressions 
that had marred medieval logic. The new logic would consist of two 
part^: analysis and genesis, that is to say, a critical part and a creative 
part. Ramus recognized that no learning process is completed until a 
student has applied what he has learned. Not only did he publish works 
on grammar, rhetoric, and logic, but also on Cicero, Quintilian, Virgil, 
and Caesar. 

In the quadrivium Ramus singled out arithmetic and geometry for 
special treatment. He also added the new subject of algebra. The prag- 
matic or utilitarian attitude of Ramus’ mind came out again in regard 
to geometry, which he looked upon as a practical rather than a pure 
science. He was one of the eaidiest adherents to the Copernican system, 
but neither astronomy nor physics played an important role in his 
thinking. His translations of ancient works on mathematics and his revi- 
sion of arithmetic and geometry texts gave such impetus to mathematical 
studies that he may be regarded as one of the truly important figures in 
the teaching of mathem^ics. 

In 1562 he recommended that the Upiversity of Paris be reorganized. 
All fees, he contended, should be abolished, along with the traditional 
practice of allowing all who had been granted the master’s degree to 
lecture. He recommended that only a few professors be employed and 
that they be paid by the state. He further recommended that secondary 
and higher education be separated, a step of the greatest consequence. 
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Raraus based all his edurational reform on three ideas, (i) nature, 
(2) system, and (3) practice, (i) Nature, he taught, should be the 
guide. By this he meant tha# the materials of a field of study should be 
drawn by observation of nature, or, in modem terminology, from experi- 
eice. Grammar, for example, is determined by usage, not by the applica- 
tion of formal canons. Logic is not a normati\^ science but an art, and 
its content is to be determined by obseiVing the mental processes of 
those who have thought most clearly. Students of physic* are to avoid 
metaphysical problems and build up their subject ,by using their senses 
in observing the physical world. 

(2) “System” meant the organization of knowledge or facts and 
principles. This comprised three parts: the “law of truth,” the “law of 
justice,” and the “law of wisdom.” The “law of truth” is simply that, if 
a thing is once true, it is true always. The “law of justice” demands that 
boundaries between fields of knowledge must be maintained and nothing 
that is not germane to a discussion may be introduced into it. For ex- 
ample, the concepts of rhetoric should not be introduced in a lesson on 
grammar. The “law of wisdom” demands that general principles be 
stated first, and that particulars be then introduced to illustrate, the 
general principles. In a word, Ramus here advocated a deductive 
approach to teaching. 

(3) The principle of “practice” has to do with teaching methods. By 
this principle Ramus meant that pupils should use, in creative work, 
what they have read or been told. 

Abiding effects of Ramism. The Ramian reforms were widely 
accepted, more particularly by Calvinistic thinkers. His logic was favored 
at Leyden, at the universities of Scotland, and at Cambridge, England, 
where Digby, tutor of Bacon, gave it vo^e. A century after his death, 
John Milton published an abridgment of this work. In France it exerted 
a powerful influence upon the thinking of Descartes and the ideas and 
work of the Port Royalists. The chairs of philosophy at most German 
universities for some time were held by Ramists. Through Alsted, one 
of the most encyclopaedic minds of the day, it exerted an influence upon 
Comenius. 

Michael Eyguem, Lord of Montaigne (1533-1592). This essayist 
and critic of education did much to prepare for a revolution. It was not 
what he did but what he wrote that counted. In general, his life is not 
significant, but his own education was, for it fomtied the basis of most 
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of the reforms he suggested. Anxious to give his son the best, the father 
inquired of the wisest what to do. At th^ir suggestion he committed 
Michael to a German who knew no French but would speak only Latin 
to him. The father, mother, and all the servants, likewise, studied 
Latin, so that young Michael heard no other tongue up to six years of 
age. “I had learned to speak as pure Latin as my master himself without 
art, book, grammar or precept, whipping or a single tear.” The chief 
thing, however, that the father desired was “affability of manner and 
a good disposition.” t)«scipline was gentle but firm. That life might be 
without irritation Michael was always awakened by the playing of some 
musical instrument. During early years he was kept in a country vil- 
lage, “and was brought up in the meanest and most common way.” 

From six he attended the college of Guinne where ^le received quite 
the opposite of his earlier training. He conceived a bitter, lifelong hatred 
for the ferocity of the teachers and their stupid pedantry. At the con- 
clusion of his college course at 13, immature though he was, he began 
the study of law. 

Looking at his education as a whole it must be acknowledged that it 
was ftone too good. He spoke Latin well, but of Greek he had only a 
smattering. He had little interest in books, and acquired no passion 
for science, literature, theology, or art. His chief intellectual interest 
was history, but this was more for its ethical content than its value for 
the evolution of society. 

Educational writings. Montaigne’s contribution to education con- 
sists of chapters in his essays, entitled, 0 / Pedantry, Of the Education 
of Children, Of the Affection of Fathers to their Children; also a number 
of short excerpts on various topics. The importance of these writings 
does not spring so much from their intrinsic imp>act, but from their effect 
on great minds of a later day. 

The foremost significance of Montaigne came, from his denial that 
spoaking and writing classical Latin was the main objective of educa- 
tion. This pet ideal of both the church reformers and the Renaissance 
scholars was thus repudiated by the man who learned to spoak Latin as 
though it were his mother tongue. In another •resp>ect did the Lord of 
Montaigne jolt the educational fashion of his day; he declined to worship 
the conventional courtier and gentleman-scholar as the ideal of manhood. 

Montaigne agreed with Aristotle and Plutarch that education dep>ends 
on habit. For this reason he stressed early impressions; “Our princi|>al 
education dep)ends upwn the nurse.” Again, in the same vein, “Upwn the 
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choice of a tutor you shall provide for your son, depends the whole 
success of his education anc^ bringing up.” 

In sharp contrast to the English, Montaigne has little to say about 
the sports that form the body of a gentleman. Here again he got his 
ideas from his own experience. He had a delicate constitution; he de- 
sired a rugged one that could stand hardship. Yhis suggestion* of rugged- 
ness and the hardening process found great favor with Locke and 
Rousseau. 

The cruel beatings given by schoolmasters to force boys to learn what 
had no interest for them were universally reprobated by the educators 
of the Renaissance. Montaigne cried out in indignation against the 
colleges: ® 

They are mere jails, where youths are corrupted by being punished 
before they have done any wrong. Go into one of these institutions 
during lesson hours, and you hear nothing but the outcries of boys being 
punished and the thundering of pedagogues drunk with fury. A pretty 
way it is to tempt these tender and timorous souls to love their books — a 
furious countenance, rod in hand. O wicked and pernicious manner of 
teaching! 

Montaigne observed that love of learning requires alluring the appetite 
and affection. “I condemn all violence in the education of a gentle soul 
that is designed for honor and liberty.” He advocated play, travel, and 
books easy to read, requirements that are pleasant. 

The second half of the i6th century brought great emphasis upon the 
value of nature. This had its origin in the study of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Plutarch. Plato had emphasized the innate capacities, and Aristotle em- 
phasized nature and habit as the chief factors in education. Montaigne 
made it central and spelled it with a capital letter. The concept of 
nature does not refer to the outer, physical world but to what is natural 
to man. It was inevitable that this idea should become increasingly con- 
sequential during the next two centuries. 

Criticisms of the curriculum. Montaigne severely arraigned the 
education received in the schools. He charged that it stuffed the memory 
but neglected moral training and left “the conscience and understanding 
empty.” It made pedants, men affected in dress and manners and given 
to sophistical subtleties, but not men of prudence and good judgment. 

■Rector, L. E., Montaigne, The Education of ChUdfen, p. 63. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1899. 
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The existing colleges spent 15 to 16 yeaft in teaching the young to 
^ak Latin. Montaigne preferred the private tutor to the schools and 
colleges. 

Luther revolted against reason but not against learning and knowl- 
edge; Montaigne revolted against learning and knowledge, but not 
against judgment. He decried.mere memory: “To know by heart only 
is not to know at all; it is simply to keep what one has committed to 
his memory.” He glorified peoples who are least learned, preferring 
Sparta to Athens. He found the manners and language of country people 
better suited to true philosophy than those of the philosophers them- 
selves. He disparaged formal logic and regarded “all knowledge that 
exceeds the natural as well nigh superfluous.” 

He insisted that only the useful should be taught. “Most of the sub- 
jects now taught are of no use to us; and even in those that are 
useful, there are many points it would be better to leave alone, and 
following Socrates’ direction, limit our studies to those of real utility.” 
Only after he ha.s become wise and good is it advisable for the boy to 
learn logic, physics, geometry, and rhetoric. Only the philosophy that 
teaches the boy how to live should be communicated to him. The truth 
of the matter is that Montaigne had all the marks of the 20th century 
utilitarian pragmatists. He insisted on things before words, action rather 
than books, and living before learning. “A boy,” he stated, “should 
not so much memorize his lesson as practice it. Let him repeat it in his 
action.” “We need little learning to show ds how to live at ease.” Like 
the pragmatists he relied upon nature and experience; “the more simply 
a man commits himself to nature, the more wisely.” 

Montaigne held the functional theory of mind and knowledge: to 
make the mind perform its “true function we must cultivate and pre- 
pare it.” No learning is of use but what we make our own; “for though 
we may become learned by other men’s reading,, a man can never be 
wise but by his own wisdom.” Again, he held that learning is merely 
ornament and instrument. . 

Montaigne quotes Xenophon and Plato on Persian education with 
approval, and he commended the reform of Sparjtan education by Lycur- 
gus. Instead of the arts and sciences the Spartans were instructed in 
contempt of fear, valor, prowess, temperance, prudence, and justice. He 
added also that honesty, integrity, good judgment, and reflection are 
the qualities to be sought. The part of philosophy that interested him 
most was ethics, or man and his duties. 
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Method. Montaigne commended likewise the method of the Spartans 
who thought best to initiate (their children to a knowledge of cause and 
effect, and to instruct them not by hearsay and rote, but by experience 
and action; forming and moulding them not by words and precepts, but 
by deeds and examples. In this way knowledge is not only in the mind 
but in the will. The child is taught to use his eyes to see objects and 
actions, not to look at books. He is to be inquisitive about everything. 
“Mother Nature*’ is the book the young gentleman will study with most 
industry. Montaigne made it abundantly clear thaV he feared books and 
desired to divorce them from learning. 

When one gets down to the issue it is not difficult to place Montaigne 
and to calculate the power of his influence among the stars of education. 
He may be more accurately classed as the first utilitarian pragmatist. 
It is true he drew his inspiration from Plato, but it was Plato in his 
reactionary days. He preferred the sober, practical life of the Spartan 
with its simplicity and severity rather than the intellectual and artistic 
brilliance of the Athenian. The words that stand out in his thinking 
are Nature, experience, action, good judgment, common sense, prudence, 
and virtue. He favored a rigorous hardening process of physical educa- 
tion, but an easy-going regimen for the mind. He paid lip service to 
the gentleman and scholar, the courtier, religion, humanism, history, 
family-life, the education of woman, and knowledge. He reprobated book 
learning, pedantry, and mental discipline. Only that knowledge was to 
be sought which could be pul into action. 

For the solution of the great problems of the day he had no con- 
tribution What languages should be taught and the method of teaching 
them were outside his interest ; also, what to do about mathematics and 
the expanding fields of natural science. He failed to influence the course 
of education in his own day; but his suspicion of teaching and some of 
his ideas of discipline reappear in the writings of John Locke and more 
powerfully in Rousseau. 

REFORM WITHIN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Conditions necessitating reform. Many of the conditions which 
provoked the Nordic revolt were operative in southern countries as well, 
and compelled reform within the Church of Rome itself. Feudalism was 
everywhere outmoded and had to give way to a new social and political 
order. During the Renaissance, interest in ancient civilization and liters- 
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ture had absorbed attention to the extent of Sidetracking or even neglect- 
ing Christianity, and a return to conservative moral action was inevitable. 
The situation was further aggravated by the expansion of knowlec^e 
along new lines which required that Scholasticism be compromised. The 
medieval cosmology was absurd in the face of the discovery of America 
and the Copemican theory. Moreover the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church had never been finally formulated and many theological 
differences noV pressed for settlement. In addition, many licentious 
practices which grew*opt of the Middle Ages had to be dealt with by 
the church authorities. 

Most of these problems revolved about education as carried on in 
the schools. For some centuries the priests generally had receivecf their 
training in the universities which were not directly under the control of 
the church. Intellectual pride and wordly philosophy hkd displaced faith 
in vital Christianity. Scholastic di^utation had ruined the spirit of con- 
formity. Most important of all, the lack of discipline at the universities 
was the major cause of the dissolute behavior of the priests. 

Reform measures. Five main methods of reform were put into 
operation by the Roman hierarchy, some of them beginning even before 
•the Protestant revolt. These were as follows: measures to correct the 
licentiousness of the clergy and the abuses of the church, the setting-up 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the repression of heresy by the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, the Council of Trent, and the founding of the Jesuit and 
other new orders. Cardinal Ximenes began by instituting strong measures 
against abuses in Spain. Urban VI, who was educated to strict moral 
ideals by the Brethren of the Common Life and later served at the 
Spanish Court, took stern measures to combat the profligacy and licen- 
tiousness of the papal court.*The Inquisition and Index operated to 
repress all expression of heretical ideas and doctrines harmful to the 
church. 

The Council of Trent. Luther and the German Princes before 
revolting had demanded that a General Council, free from papal control, 
be called to reform abuses and to make •the Scriptures the criterion of 
doctrine and practice. After the Protestant schism. Emperor Charles V 
promised that a Council would be called. The papac/ finally agreed to 
hold a council at Trent near the Italian border in iS45' Although it 
came too late to heal the Protestant break, it did effect many reforms. 
It Set forth precisely what the Cathqlic Church taught and what errors 
it could not tolerate! It did much to cleanse the church of its abuses 
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and the clergy of licentiousA.ess> and it demanded a reform of the educa 
tion for the priesthood. , 

It now remained to launA a new movement of education within the 
frame of the church. This took place in accordance with the method 
already traditional with the church, the organization of new orders. By 
far the most con.sequential was the Society of Jesus, commqnly known 
as the Jesuit Order. The Ursuline Order was founded at Brescia in 1535 
and approved by Paul III for the education of girls add the care of 
the sick.® 

The Catholic Reformation and education. The inevitable con- 
flict of the con.servative force with liberalism showed itself on two 
fronts, the bloody field of war and the quiet field of educational, diplo- 
matic, governmental, and missionary activity. The Jesuits were the chief 
leaders on this latter front. 

The struggle for control between the Roman Church and the Protes- 
tant world took place in the various theaters at different times. It came 
first in the Netherlands in the efforts of the Emperor, Philip II, to stamp 
out the Protestant faction. The Duke of Alva was the leader and the 
war was exceedingly cruel and bloody. It was fought between 1567* and 
1609 and resulted in a victory for liberty and Protestantism in Holland, 
but also in the severance of Belgium, which remained Catholic. 

The struggle in Germany did not come until the Thirty Years’ War 
from 1618 to 1648. The theater of conflict was primarily in Moravia. 
The clash of forces in Britain came between the Stuarts and the Puritans. 

France was saved for the Catholic Church by the work of the Jesuits, 
which led to the elimination of the Huguenots as a contending power. 
But this only postponed their own fall to the end of the 18th century. 

The Society of Jesus the new Catholic educational force. 
This organization, usually called the Jesuit Order, was founded in 1 534 
by Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), a Spanish soldier of noble lineage. 
At around the age of thirty, Ignatius was seriously wounded in battle, 
and languished many months convalescing. Aware that he could no 
longer be a soldier, he turned his attention to reading two religious 
books, and a work entitled Exercises, the precepts of which he 


* Marique, P. J., A History of Christian Education, Vol. II, pp. 128-139. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1926. This work gives a list of the new orders 
and a sketch of the more prominent. 
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began to practice. After an inner struggle, iji decided to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to being a spiritual ^Idier or crusader for the 
church. His first impulse led him to Jerusalem to convert the Moham- 
medans. Meeting difficulties arising from his lack of knowledge, he 
became convinced that to accomplish his purpose he needed more educa- 
tion. He thereupon made his way to Paris in 1528 where he attended 
lectures on humanities for two years at the College de Montaigu, which 
had a reputation for piety. 

Ignatius’ plans matti^ed slowly. In 1534 he and six companions of 
like purpose took a solemn vow in the Church of Montmartre dedicating 
themselves to missionary work at Jerusalem and, if that failed, placing 
themselves at the command of the Pope for any service. Their general 
purpose was to act as a militant body of men absolutely dedicated tc 
crushing out heresy by every means and to convertihg the heathen 
world to the Catholic faith. This, they fervently believed, was the will 
of God, which they symbolized by the leters O.A.M.D.G., which stood 
for the phrase. Omnia ad major em Dei gloriam (All for the greater glory 
of God). 

Contemplative and subject to visions though he was, nevertheless 
Ignatius was a man of action and had no thought of withdrawing from 
the world in pious seclusion. He believed the church to be at war with 
evil, a situation which demanded crusading action of the most aggressive 
character. The organization oi the Order was devised with all possible 
sagacity and precision. Five lines of action were gradually seen to be 
necessary for the accomplishment of ti-eir design: preaching, missions, 
charity and care of the sick, influencing all those who exercised public 
authority or diplomacy, and education. 

Organization of the Society. The members of the Society have 
always been regular priests who live under rules and who have taken 
the vows of absolute obedience, poverty, and chastity. The head of the 
Order was the general, elected for life whose dnly superior was the 
pope. The world was divided into provinces; over each province was a 
provincial, appointdd by the general. Jesuit colleges have always been 
presided over by rectors appointed by the general of the Order. Each 
rector reports to the provincial of the province in which his college is 
situated. 

The Jesuit system of education. Education was not at first in- 
tended to be the chief means of operation, although the last vow of the 
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Order contained the wordle, “I vow according to obedience a special 
concern for the education o| boys”; and a section of the constitution set 
forth the educational policy of the Society. 

Not many years passed before the Order came to see the school as 
the most effective instrument for the long-range achievement of its ob- 
jectives. The celebrated Ratio Studiorum (iNan of Studies V was begun 
in 1594 but was chiefly and finally formulated under Aquaviva, fifth 
general of the Order and its outstanding genius in iS99.''It set forth in 
strict detail the educational practices adopted b/ fbe Order, the course 
of studies, the administration of colleges, methods of teaching and of 
discipline, and the system for training teachers. Never has a plan of 
education been more perfectly worked out to attain the end in view. 
Except for some minor alterations in 1832 the Ratio remains as origi- 
nally adopted. 

The educational aim. University life was wild and dissolute and 
led young men, the future clergy among them, into licentious living. 
Renaissance learning increased these evil tendencies by glorifying the 
ancient civilizations of Rome and Greece, and by throwing contempt 
upon the austerity and simplicity of the Christian way of life. The prob- 
lem of reform that faced Loyola and his followers was to assimilate The 
New Learning in such an adroit fashion that it would not antagonize 
their ideal of perfect obedience to the will of God. Above every other 
result the Renaissance had let loose upon the world a rampant indi- 
vidualism. But as the Jesuits conceived it, individualism conflicts di- 
rectly with obedience and submission to Christ and His Church. How 
to teach classical Latin and Greek without glamorizing ancient paganism 
and without emancipating the free speculative capacity was a delicate 
problem. The kind of men the Order desired to produce was clear and 
definite: identifying the Kingdom of God with the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Society required abject submission to the Church; as one 
Father put it, “To renounce one’s own wishes is more meritorious than 
to raise the dead.” 

Growth of the Society. -With great rapidity the Order increased 
in numbers and power, and, despite its infancy, played an important 
part in shaping the decismns of the Council of Trent. Jesuit colleges 
quickly rivaled the schools and universities of Protestant countries^ and 
for two centuries dominated secondary and higher education in Catholic 
lands. By 1615, the Order conducted 572 colleges, and by 1705, the 
number had grown to 769. Many of these were very large; in 1627 the 
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fourteen Jesuit colleges of the province ofl Paris enrolled more than 
13,000 students. 

Because of the inordinate aggressiveness o'f its members and its ques- 
tionable activities, the Order soon came into violent conflict with civil 
authorities, universities, members of the secular clergy, and some of the 
other Catholic orders. Numerous charges were preferred against the 
Order in the papal court. So bitterly was the Order detested that by 
the middle of 4 he i8th century, it was expelled from Spain, Portugal, 
France, and all other European countries except two, and in 1773 it was 
suppressed by the Pope^ 

Jesuit colleges. The educational work of the Jesuits has been exclu- 
sively on the secondary and higher levels. Only in a few instances v^ere 
primary schools were not available has the Order reluctantly supplied 
instruction. Obviously the Order /lid not credit the old ^ogan; Give me 
a child until he is seven and / do not care who has him after that, for 
elementary education was never regarded as an indispensable part of its 
program. Jesuit colleges did not admit boys under ten. 

Two types of colleges were conducted by the Order, the lower, which 
coverqfl five or six years, and the higher, of regular university rank. 
The course of study- of the lower colleges was divided into three gram- 
mar classes, followed by a fourth, called humanities, and a class called 
rhetoric. In the universities, philosophy, including mathematics and 
natural science, was pursued ror three years. From the beginning, col- 
leges were established only when endowment funds sufficient to support 
the number of teachers required to conduct the institution adequately 
were provided. Instruction was free, buv the practice of accepting pres- 
ents took the place of fees. 

As a rule only Jesuits trained for the work were trusted to give in- 
struction. At the head of each college was a rector, assisted by two 
prefects, “the prefect of studies” and “the prefect of discipline.” The 
rector and the prefects exercised sleepless surveillahce over all teaching, 
examination, and discipline, as well as over the conduct of the students. 
Each college underwent ah annual inspection by the provincial, who 
interviewed teachers individually. 

The curriculum and texts. The Latin language wasdield to be “the 
indispensable vehicle of all learning.” The curriculum of the colleges 
was an astute combination of the seven liberal arts and the study of 
selected Hassiral Latin authors. The use of the mother tongue was sup- 
pressed just as far as possible, and tfce Greek language and learning 
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given a subordinate role, ij^he subject matter of each year and the texts 
were prescribed^ and variation was not permitted. The works of pagan 
authors were expurgated; and where it was deemed necessary to adapt 
the text for use by Christian youth, notes were supplied. 

In the universities, mathematics, the sciences, and scholastic theology 
were pursued. 

The methods of discipline and rtiotivation. The discipline and 
methods of motivation were the best of that day and o6 the past skill- 
fully combined. Like all educators of that time, the Jesuits faced the 
problem of teaching young boys a course of study that was little 
adapted to their mental interests. It was nevertheless held as a fixed 
principle that learning must be made easy, gradual, thorough, and defi- 
nite. Nothing must be left to chance, and the youth must be cut off 
from outside influences that would distract attention. 

The Society developed an invariable technique and its teachers, with- 
out any exceptions, have been trained to follow in the beaten path. 
As to method of instruction the whole reliance was upon memorizing 
word for word tlje material to be acquired. The mind had to be stored 
with just that knowledge and information that pertained to the eentral 
purpose in view. The ancient slogan, repetitio matcf studiorium (repeti- 
tion is the mother of learning) was never more adroitly practiced by 
any group of teachers. First the lesson for next day was carefully ex- 
plained to the pupils; then they learned it by heart; and then by 
systematic reviews daily, weekly, monthly, and annually, it was in- 
delibly stamped upon the memory until it became an integral part of 
the mind itself. 

The entire battery of natural motivations for learning were skillfully 
applied, such as abject respect for instructors, the sense of duty, love 
of parents, desire for praise, fear of disgrace, rewards and punishments 
(never too' severe), prizes, badges of honor, positions of leadership, and, 
above all, the use of rivalry. 

The greatest educational .artistry of the Jesuits was exemplified in 
their use of rivalry. This motivation was traditional. Students familiar 
with Greek life*and pedagogy will recall that this was basic to all their 
best accomplishment in art, literature, philosophy, and government. It 
received the approval of every ancient writer and was revived in full by 
Renaissance educators. But that the Jesuits should use it is surprising; 
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for it is an incontrovertible fact that rivalry naturally promotes the 
development of an exaggerated individualist. Now individualism was 
precisely the one quality which Jesuit education was designed to curb. 
As sailors know how to tack against the wind, the teachers of the Order 
employed emulation so adroitly that, although it stimulates individu- 
alism, it served to restrain the youth from behavior that did not meet 
the approval of the authorities.*Each class was divided into rival groups, 
called “Romans” and “Carthaginians.” Moreover, each pupil in the 
classes was paired against a fellow pupil. Colleges were divided into 
contending “camps,” membership in which distinguished a pupil. 

The training of teachers. While Mulcaster in England was sug- 
gesting that a department be established at the University for the train- 
ing of teachers, the Jesuit Order put plans into operation so that its 
teachers received the most perfect training possible to fit them for their 
task. Methods of instruction had to be absolutely uniform for every 
teacher; variations from the set pattern would wreck their entire sys- 
tem. In order to secure efficiency in this changeless system the teachers 
had to be trained with utmost precision. The Jesuit Order must be 
credited with introducing the practice of teacher training, and their 
methods of preparation may well be studied for application in all teadier 
training institutions. 

The candidate for admission to the Society was usually accepted for 
training upon completion of the lower college. He then spent two years 
as a novice undergoing moral and soiritual discipline, in order to 
acquire ability to control himself. After completing his novitiate, the 
candidate reentered school for a period of from one to three years, de- 
p>ending upon the quality and extent of bis earlier training, during which 
time he reviewed the subjects he was to teach. Throughout the early 
stage of this training, he observed the methods employed by the best 
instructors. This period, known as the juniorate, was followed by three 
years of study of mathematics, science, and philosophy in the university. 

The period of training completed, the novjce began teaching in a lower 
college. He was always under surveillanc^by his superiors, and received 
correction and encouragement. After three or Tour years of teaching, 
the candidate entered the house of studies of his province, where for four 
years he studied theology. After this was successfully conq>leted, he was 
ai^roved for ordination. 
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Appraisal of Jesuit education. Much has been written in acid 
criticism of the aim, memods, curriculum, and results of Jesuit edu- 
cation. These are intensely interesting and important issues, because of 
the efforts of the Society in checking the Protestant movement and in 
reformation of the Catholic Church. Much of the opposition to the 
Jesuits came from other Catholics and frfcm brilliant men who were 
themselves trained in Jesuit colleges, but who later reacted* against the 
education they had received. 

While the Jesuit system was unquestionably , the most perfect ever 
devised and practiced to control the human personality by indoctrina- 
tion, and while it was a widespread factor in the education of Catholic 
couritries and to some extent in Protestant as well, it can only be re- 
garded as the ultra conservative element in the evolution of modern 
education. The Society had no message for the feminine half of the 
species. For some reasons, warmly debated, it confined itself to the edu- 
cation of boys above ten years of age. This disregard for primary and 
elementary education came at a time when both Protestant and Cath- 
olic philosophy believed that the attitudes of the child were determined 
before seven years of age. Again the Jesuit philosophy rigidly reguired 
exclusive control over the training of the boy and would not share it 
with the influence of the home or any other agencies. More significantly 
still, the Order had no program for the education of the masses. Even 
the church, which it was organized to serve with an absolute devotion 
unparalleled in all human history, did not approve of its work. Much 
less did it fit into the irresistible trend for the enlightenment of all 
humanity. 

The Society must be credited with initiating the training of teachers 
and assisting in missionizing heathen la^ids and establishing colleges in 
Latin America and other countries. 

Since its reestablishment in 1814, it has flourished and now conducts 
numerous colleges and universities all around the world; some of them 
of the highest rank. Their contributions in some scientific lines are 
notable. In the past half-century Jesuit eductors have published many 

works on the philosophy of edycation. 

. . 

'®For the Jesuit reply to these criticisms, consult the article Educational Work 
of the Society of Jesut by Robert Schwkkeratb, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.: B. Harder., 
1903. 



Chapter 5 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

dur'ing. the second half 

OF THE 16TH CENTURY 


T 

JL HE general situation. The overall condition of Ebropean civiliza- 
tion during the latter part of the i6th century may well occupy some 
of our attention. The initial impact of the Renaissance and of the Protes- 
tant revolt having^ subsided, the various forces began to readjust. The 
first point to be noted is that European civilization no longer retained 
its unity as in the middle ages. National rivalries idfensified and the 
race for worldwide imperialism began. But the greatest cause of conflict 
was the determination of the Roman Church to regain the hegemony it 
had lost. This resulted in the Catholic Reformation, in various efforts 
at the reestablishment of rehgious unity, and in a century of bloody 
warfare. 

A period of major educational readjustment. The last half of 
the 1 6 th century was a time when earlier movements were reaching 
maturity and new developments exerted their weight. By this time Cal- 
vinism began to spread througliF northwestern lands. The Jesuit Order, 
on its part, became the aggressive force in the Roman Church and 
spread both in Catholic and Protestant countries. Meanwhile, Dutch 
and English leaders of education seized the initiative in solving the new 
problems and setting new trends. 

CALVINISM THE NEW PROTESTANJ EDUCATIONAL 

FORCE 

The nature of Calvinism. Calvinism was not an eccmomic, or na- 
tional, or cultural revolt, but a mental and spiritual revolution. Geneva 
was a tiny canton with no sovereign or political power. Yet Calvinism 
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was more than a theologv; it was a leaven, an ideology which req>ected 
no state boundaries or trjlditions. It appealed to people of strong wills, 
powerful individual conviction and rational insight. 

John Calvin. According to Philip Schaff, “No name in church his- 
tory . . . has been so much loved and hated, admired and abhorred, 
praised and blamed, blessed and cursed, as Qiat of John Calvin.” 

This remarkable man was the son of the secretary to the Bishop of 
Noyon in Picardy, France. Here Calvin was bom in <509. The father 
decided to make him a priest and, to this end^ provided him every edu- 
cational advantage by procuring for him several remunerative appoint- 
ments. Needless to say, he was precocious. In his loth year he was sent 
to Paris to attend the ColUge de la Marche, where he came under the 
instruction of Mathurin Corderius, an excellent scholar and teacher and 
his life-long friend. Soon prepared to go higher, Calvin transferred to 
the famous CoUige de Montaigu, where he began the study of theology. 
By the peculiarity of fate, only a brief time after this young man, who 
was to become the rigorous Protestant reformer, withdrew, the future 
founder of the Jesuit Order, Ignatius of Lo3mla, sat on the same benches 
and was taught by the same masters. 

Not long before he died, Calvin’s father incurred the displeasure of 
the Roman Church and, as a consequence, advised his son to turn his 
attention from the clerical to the legal profession. With this new pur- 
pose in view young Calvin attended the universities of Orleans and 
Bruges. However, his heart was not in the study of law, though no one 
would be so rash as to accuse him of lacking a legalistic mind. It was 
rather The New Learning which captured his interest. At 22, his father 
having died, Calvin felt free to follow his own inclination. He thereupcm 
returned to Paris and devoted his attention to classical literature. How- 
ever, late in the year 1532, he took a step which was of momentous 
significance: he suddenly broke with the Catholic faith and became in- 
tensely absorbed in theology. Finding France hostile to Protestantism, 
Calvin betook himself to Geneva, where he became a city pastor. At 26, 
he wrote the first edition of .the Institutes 0) the Christian Religion, 
which, at a stroke, marked him as the master theologian of the day. 
Driven from Geneva by h reactionary element, he sought refuge for a 
^ort period in the liberal city of Strassburg. Here he was pastor of 
a church for French Protestants and lectured on theology at the local 
college. In close association with this college was the celebrated rlassj cal 
gynmasium, recently founded by John Sturm. 
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Recalled to Geneva (1541), Calvin, by. his inflodble will power, 
transformed the city into the ‘‘Rome of IVotffitantism.” Frcnn this center 
his doctrines dominated church reform in France, eastern Germany, Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, and a large part of Switzerland. He died in 
1564, the most creative theologian of his day, and an important figure 
in education. 

The Academy of Geneva/ For many years Calvin held steadily in 
view the establishment of a school which would be the capstone of the 
ecclesiastical organization of the city of Geneva, for the moral and 
^iritual discipline of all the people. Because of numerous difficulties, 
he was unable fully to realize his plans until 1559, when he reorganized 
several weak Latin schools into a consolidated gymnasium and academy. 
The gymnasium, a conventional preparatory Latin school, had seven 
classes and was under the supervision of the city but was suppbrted by 
tuition fees. The curriculum was thoroughly humanistic, and resembled 
that of Sturm’s gymnasium at Strassburg. The academy was a higher 
institution which gave instruction in Greek, Hebrew, ethics, logic, 
rhetoric, oratory, poetry, physics, and mathematics. Ten professors as- 
.sisted Calvin; among them Mathurin Corderius, Calvin’s former teacher 
in Paris, who was long rector of the institution. 

No other school of that day paid stricter attention to religious train- 
ing. Classes began each morning with prayers, and ended with the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and the offering of thanks. The hour from 
II to 12 was devoted to singing psalms. At four in the afternoon the 
assembly was given over to reciting cf the Lord’s Prayer, the confes- 
sion of faith, and the Ten Commanaments. On Wednesday morning, 
students and faculty listened to a sermon; Saturday afternoon, all 
studied the catechism. On Sunday, the students attended religious wor- 
ship, and then spent the rest of the day in mediution on the sermon. 

The success of the school and academy was aiQazing. During the first 
year 900 young men enrolled from ali the nations of Europe. The 
institution was immediately recognized as the nursery of Protestant 
preachers and teachers for France and other lands. It was taken as the 
model for the organization of the University of Leyden in Holland, 
Edinburgh in Scotland, and Emmanuel College at Cambridge University, 
England, which in turn influenced the founding of Harvard in Massa- 
chusetts. Wherever the Calvinistic faith was carried, it aroused an 
extraordinary zeal for education. 
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Calvin and the conmu>n school. Many have attributed the origin 
of the common school tolCalvin. The historian George Bancroft as- 
serted: “Calvin was the father of popular education, the inventor of 
the syston of free schools.” ^ The facts scarcely warrant this claim any 
more than do similar facts in the case of Luther. Calvin had no interest 
in elementary vernacular education. He cor^lained to the council of 
Geneva that there were too many small schools, and the number was 
then reduced to four — one for each quarter of the city. He required that 
only those boys who were unable to learn Latin, should be allowed to 
attend these schools. No provision was made for the education of girls, 
nor for compulsory training, except in the home. On the other hand, it 
must* be admitted that his catechism furnished a small measure of re- 
ligious instruction to everybody. So far as the vernacular language was 
concerned, it must be admitted that Calvin required the pupils in the 
gynmasium “to read French fluently.” 

Moral pessimism. Educational theories and practices are determined 
in large measure by one’s basic ethical conceptions. From St. Augustine, 
Calvin acquired that moral pessimism which was the 'fundamental mo- 
tive in all his religious doctrines and plans for education. To his> way 
of thinking, the child is inherently bad; his depravity is total; all ele- 
ments of his nature, emotions, reason, and will are alike perverted; 
all his natural childish inclinations, appetites, and interests lead him 
astray. In the interest of moral and religious life, they all must be 
suppressed, and in their place must be engrafted good habits and pious 
thoughts. 

This point of view explains Calvin’s anxiety to organize all the in- 
stitutions of society into one harmonious environment so as to subject 
the youth to the impact of a single regimen, carefully supervised by an 
institutional conscience. The doctrine of total depravity played a promi- 
nent role in the theories of 16th-century education, and finally led, in 
the philosophy of the i8th century, to a reaction which favored the 
declaration of the original goodness of man. 

View of government and .civic life. One*can s^ure an adequate 
conception of Calvin’s educational program only by understanding his 
view of government and Christian life. His genius led to the welding of 
church, state, and family into one combined institution for the instruc- 

> Schatf, Philip, History of the Christian Church, Vol. VII, p. 522, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, igoj. * 
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tion, discipline, training, and control of the entire citizenship. These 
institutions were the individual organs of k unified organism, with a 
single objective, which was to realize the mil of God on earth. Calvin 
visualized a theocracy, conceived in accordance with the Old Testament 
and under the dominance of the pastors of Geneva. 

In the home the parents were obliged to teach the children the 
catechism dhd Christian living. This work, as well as the daily conduct 
of parents, wa% strictly supervised by the conHstorium. Every home was 
inspected at least once a year to see that the regulations were carried 
out. The church was used not only for worship, but likewise as a place 
of instruction in the catechism for both old and young. The state ex- 
isted to make laws in accordance with the puritanic ideas of the pastors, 
to organize and support schools, and to see that the ecclesiastical 
regimen was carried out. 

Effect of Calvin’s discipline on Geneva. T^e effect of this 
regimen can be seen from the following statements: John Knox de- 
clared, Geneva “is the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in 
the earth since the days of the apostles.” There is also the judgment of 
the Lutheran pastor Johann Valentin Andrea, who visited Geneva in 
i6io and reported as follows: * 

When I was in Geneva, I made a notable discovery, the remembrance 
of which and longing for which will die only with my life. Not alone is 
there in existence an absobtely free commonwealth, but as an especial 
object of pride (ornamentum), a censorship of morals (discipUna), in 
accordance with which investigations are made each week into the morals 
and even into the slightest transgres-<ions of the citizens, first by the 
supervisors of the wards, then by the ..Idermen, and finally by the magis- 
trate, according as the case demands. As a result, all cursing, gambling, 
luxury, quarreling, hatred, conceit, deceit, extravagance, and the like, to 
say nothing of greater sins, are prevented. What a glorious adornment — 
such purity of morals — for the Christian religion! With our bitterest tears 
we must lament that this is lacking and almost neglected with us. 

THE SPREAD OF CALVINISM 

An international religious reformation. It is important for the 
student of history and of education to understand that whereas the 
Lutheran Reformation was allied with national governments, Calvinism 


* Held, Felix Emil, Johann Valentin Andrea's Ckristianopolis, p. 27. Urbana; 
University of Illinois Pr^ 1914. 
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gave birth to the Reformed Church which knew no state boundaries. 
It exerted great influence tp Svritzerland and France, but took root in 
a broader way along the rim Rhine in Germany, with Heidelberg Uni* 
versity as its center, and was especially strong in Holland. For several 
decades the Mennonites had been the most numerous and influential 
evangelizing party in this sector. Then to e^ape the persecution of 
“Bloody Mary” from 1553 to 1558, thousands of Calvinist!, from Eng- 
land sought refuge in Holland and helped to increase tl^ trend toward 
the dominance of the Reformed Church. 

THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

Calvinism introduced. The Reformation reached Scotland later than 
other lands, and it owed its victory to the fervent preaching of John 
Knox, who had come under the influence of Calvin and his school at 
Geneva. Knox induced the Scottish parliament (1560) to adopt a new 
confession of faith with this decisive resolution, “the bishops of Rome 
have no jurisdiction nor authority in this Realme.” By*this act Scotland 
abolished Romanism and accepted the Calvinistic system. 

In the First Book of Discipline Knox proposed an autonomous church 
after the pattern of Geneva, with control over morals and religion, both 
public and private, including education. The young and ignorant were 
to be instructed in a graded system of schools; every church was to have 
an elementary school, every town a secondary school, and every city 
a university. The crucial provision proposed by the Book of Discipline 
was that the wealth of the monasteries and churches and all tithes be 
devoted to the support of the Churches, schools, universities, and the 
poor. This was asking more than the rapacious lords of Scotland could 
tolerate. Moreover, while they were willing to grant the church over- 
sight of elementary schools, they demanded that the towns should not 
be disturbed in their control of secondary schools. As a result of all 
this opposition nothing of consequence was done for many years. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

General developments. In the transition to Protestantism, the 
Netherlands experienced the flendishness of a fanatical religious war 
with their Spanish overlords. Thousands of people were martyred, others 
died in the war, and tens of thousands crossed the channel into the 
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eastern counties of England. As a consequence of the conflict, the south- 
ern provinces were saved for Catholicism, toit the northern provinces 
became intensely Protestant and, in the end, |et up the Dutch Republic. 

In spite of these withering experiences, the culture of the Netherlands 
continued to flourish, and Holland shortly attained the leading role in 
European civilization. In commerce, manufacturing, exploration, and 
invention, the Dutch had no rivals. In painting and smithing her crafts- 
men likewise set the pace. As e*krly as 1576 the Prince of Orange pro- 
claimed toleration of all religions, even for Catholics and Anabaptists, 
and soon Holland becithiie an asylum for religious refugees from every 
land. 

The University of Leyden, established in 1575 as a reward for the 
heroic defense against the Spaniards, became the most progressive cdhter 
of learning in northern Europe, and the city of Amsterdam became a 
rendezvous and refuge for learned men from every country. Most of 
the teachers became Protestant ; especially was this true of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, who had long been inclined toward evangelical 
faith. Almost evecy man, woman, and child had learned to read in the 
pre-Reformation public schools. As the schools were already in the 
hands* of the town authorities, the transfer to the new order was effected 
without much opposition. With the general acceptance of Protestantism, 
the city councils forbade the teaching of Catholic prayers and religious 
practices, and required the substitution of the reformed catechism and 
doctrines. 

School endowments. Another great advantage for the Netherlands 
was the ease with which the revenues and property of the old church 
were now diverted to the support of the public schools. In 1580 the 
state of Utrecht set apart its ecclesiastical property for the mainte- 
nance of schoolmasters. Three J^ears later Zealand passed a similiar law, 
on the ground that education “is the foundation of the commonwealth.” 
In 1603 the revenues of the old church were turned over to the support 
of common schools in Friesland. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, in accordance with its Calvinistic doc- 
trine of theocratic government, cooperated with the state authorities to 
advance the interests of education. In *1574 the Synod of Dort passed 
an ordinance directing “the servants of the Church” tb obtain from the 
magistrates in every locality permission for the appointment of school- 
masters, and an order for their compensation as in the past. In 1582 
the province of Friesland decreed. that the inhabitants of the towns 
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and villages should, within the space of six weeks, provide good and 
able reformed schoolmasters. If they neglected this order, teachers 
would be appointed for t|em. The Synod of Nimeguen in 1606 volun- 
tarily requested the civil authorities to make education compulsory. 
So far as jurisdiction over schools outside the towns was concerned, the 
authority lay in the hands of the states-gencral or the legislature. 

The attitude of the rulers is shown in the following fetter, which 
Count John of Nassau wrote to his sons and nephews, among them 
Lewis William, Stadtholder of Friesland, urging “the necessity of estab- 
lishing a system of common schools in the United Provinces.” ® 

You must urge upon the States-General that they, according to the 
e:^mple of the Pope and the Jesuits, should establish free schools where 
children of quality as well as of poor families, for a very small sum, could 
be well and christianly educated and brought up. This would be the 
greatest and most useful work, and the highest service that you could 
ever accomplish for God and Christianity, and especially for the Nether- 
lands themselves. . . . Churches and schools, good libraries, books and 
printing-presses, are better than all armies, arsenals, armouries, munitions, 
alliances, and treaties that can be had or imagined in the world. 

Three levels of schools. There were three grades of schook fos- 
tered: common schools for the masses; classical schools for boys who 
expected to enter professional life; and the universities. 

The common school systems of Europe and America owe their origin, 
in large measure, to the town schools of the Netherlands. These schools 
were the outcome of three factors, the first of which was the demand 
made by commercial life. For several centuries before the Reformation, 
reading and writing had been taught in town, as well as in private, 
schools. Davies asserts: * 

We have the testimony of the Italian* Guicciardini to the fact that 
before the outbreak of the war with Spain even the peasants in Holland 
could read and write well. 

The second factor was the virtual democracy of the government. The 
third factor was the Reformation. 

During the Reformation in Holland the Calvinist doctrines con- 


3 Quoted from Motley, John Lothrop, History of the United Netherlands, Vol. Ill, 
p. 119. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1867. 

^ Davies, C. M., History of Holland and the Dutch People, Vol. i, p. 487. London: 
G Willis, [851. 
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tributed to the demand for popular educ^on. The aims of the church 
required: (i) learning of the creed and Ihief dogmas as found in the 
catechism; (2) training in moral habits and attendance up>on the serv- 
ices of the church; (3) reading the Scriptures; and (4) the singing of 
the Psalms. This much of religious instruction was to be universal. 
Girls as well as boys were admitted to the elementary schools. 



A Dutch Schooi. or the Sixteenth Century 


The organic unity of church and sta e implied, moreover, the ideas of 
compulsory training, service to the commonwealth, state support and 
control of the schools, and gratuitous instruction. In spite of its estab- 
lishment as the official religion aof the state, the Reformed Church did 
not have complete control of education in the provinces. Large numbers 
were Catholics, Arminians, and Mennonites. These peoples thwarted the 
ambition of the Calvinists for full aitbority. In consequence of this 
division, the secular authorities kept control over all educational affairs. 
All these factors assisted ih realizing a faidy effective system of public 
schools in Holland long before it was found elsewhere. 

Granunar schools were widely distributed, an^ were uAder the control 
of the municipal authorities. Latin and Greek were usually taught; but 
many schools expanded their curricula beyond the narrow course of 
Sturm. French, mathematics, and philosophy were frequently included 
in the courses of study« 
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The progressive culture ot the Dutch people is well exemplified in 
their universities. The folloMVng institutions were established: Leyden, 
in 1575; Franeker, in Friesland, 1585; Groningen, 1614. Leyden at- 
tained greatest celebrity. It was founded to commemorate the heroic 
resistance of the town against the siege of the Spaniards. Offered a 
choice of immunity- from taxation or the estaMshment of a university, 
the inhabitants of Leyden chose a “free school and university."’ The new 
institution immediately became a rendezvous for French and English 
Protestants, as well as students from their owii people. Over 2,000 
students of English nationality matriculated in Leyden during the 17th 
century. Among the celebrated scholars connected with Leyden were 
Joseph Scaliger, Grotius, Arminius, Stevin, and Boerhaave. 

Influence of Dutch education. Historians have devoted too little 
attention to the influence of the Dutch. Their advanced ideas of 
school organization, curricula, and methods radiated in every direction. 

It has been estimated that about 10,000 Englishmen took up resi- 
dence in Holland during the stay of the Pilgrims; many of them at- 
tended the universities, and their children were taught in the schools. 
Among these were Robinson and Brewer, who played so conspicuous 
a role in the emigration to the New World. In 1609 when the Pilgrim 
Fathers took up their residence in Leyden, the school had already be- 
come the property of all the people: ® 

It was a land where every child went to school, where almost every 
individual could read and write, where even the middle classes were 
proficient in mathematics and the classics, and could speak two or more 
modem languages. 

There was hardly a Netherlander — man, women, or child that could not 
read and write. The school was the common property of the people, paid 
for among the municipal expenses. In the cities, as well as in the rural 
districts, there were not only common schools but classical schools. In 
the burgher families it was rare to find boys who had not been taught 
Latin, or girls unacquainted with French. 

According to Griffis,* the leaders of the Pilgrims In Holland “became 

citizens, paid their taxes, and took advantage of the common schools.” 

• • 


^ Motley, John Lothrop, op, cit,, Vol. IV, p. 432. 

^ Griffis, W. Elliot, The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of the English 
Commonwealth and the American RepubUc, p. 17. Boston: De Wolfe, Fisk & Co., 
2891. 
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Grifiis also states that between 80,000 an^ 100,000 persons emigrated 
from the Netherit ads into England.^ 

The direct influence of these refugees on the English people was seen 
in this — ^that each foreign workman was compelled by law to take and 
train one English apprentice. The law sent, probably, fifty thousand 
English boys and young men to school, not only in industry, but in 
republican ideas and liberal options. 

Again, we iflust not overlook the influence of Dutch education upon 
colonial America, whichawill be discussed later. 


THE ADVANCE OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

Educational reformers. The chief developments *of education in 
England were in the field of humanistic theory and the reorganization 
of the schools under the monarchy. The chief thinkers were Roger 
Ascham and Richard Mulcaster. 

Roger Aschapi (1515-1568). The educational historian is con- 
stantly obliged to face the problem of evaluating materials The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (nth Ed.) allots Ascham a page and a half, but 
entirely ignores Mulcaster. From the standpoint of i6th century English 
opinion Mulcaster was only an unimportant schoolmaster; Ascham a 
highly successful courtier, tw’ce teacher of Princess Elizabeth and one- 
time secretary of Queen Mary. From the standpoint of any lasting 
improvement to English education he contributed nothing but the ex- 
aggeration of the value of archery as a form of exercise for the typical 
gentleman of the age, and the method of teaching Latin by means of 
a double translation. In the context of European education he must be 
located as a follower of Sturm of Strassburg. 

Ascham is credited with two books, Toxophilus (1544) on archery; 
and The Schoolmaster, published two years after his death. Like all the 
scholars of that era he diligently searched what the ancients had written 
on education, and he accepted the familiar pattern of the “gentleman” 
already set forth as the educational ideal. Tlie real reason attention was 
centered on the education of the aristocracy was that tbe lower classes 
aped the manners and standard of life set by the higher. The social 
pattern of culture or style was determined by the aristocracy. 

^ Ibid., p. 10. See also De Vries, Tieman, Dutch History, Art and literature for 
Americans, p. 37 et seq. Grahd Rapids: Eerdmans-Sevensma Co., 1911. 
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For some time educational complexity had increased everywhere. 
First the English language ^'as undergoing rapid changes. No attention, 
however, was given to teaching it, though it could no longer be ignored. 
Again, the medieval jargon of Latin was not so much in evidence as 
it had been. Third, classical Latin had to be learned in the schools. 
Imagine small boys five and six years of age trying to learn to speak 
Latin by memorizing the rules of Latin ''grammar! Most teachers had 
neither method nor sound learning themselves, but they knew how to 
beat the child without mercy. To correct this inhuman method of 
motivation, Ascham proposed “a plaine and perfite way of teachyng 
children to understand, write and speake in Latin tong.” Ascham, like 
all reformers for several centuries, pleaded for gentleness and persuasion. 

The men of the Reformation as well as those of the Renaissance were 
in full agreement that, for the right education of the youth, speaking 
and writing of classical Latin was absolutely essential. Ascham rightly 
stated, “All men covet to have their children speak Latin.” This objec- 
tive clearly visualized, the method of realizing it was the supreme prob- 
lem of the educator. Unfortunately, in his eagerness to make sound 
Latin scholars, Ascham discounted the value of learning music,, arith- 
metic, and geometry. 

Ascham proposed to teach a small amount of grammar first of all 
and then tackle Sturm’s Select Letters of Cicero in Latin. By learning 
to read the text slowly and memorizing the words, the boy gradually 
acquired a vocabulary, and a more accurate knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the language. He was taught to translate the text into English 
and then to turn about and put his translation back into Latin. This 
accomplished, the tutor compared his Latin with the original. After 
much practice of this double translation, the pupil wrote essays in 
English and then translated them into Latin. 

Richard Mulcaster (c. 1530-1611). Unquestionably the most astute 
educational mind of his day and perhaps the equal of any of any day, 
Richard Mulcaster merits extensive treatment. His Positions was printed 
in 1581 and then consigned to oblivion for three ceYituries. The Eletnen- 
tarie was printed twice jp 158/and never again until 1925. The Positions 
is one of the most creative educational works ever produced in England; 
the Elementarie was the first and most comprehensive treatise on primary 
education down to the 19th century. Why did Englishmen consign these 
two works to the dust and give great popularity to Ascham’s School- 
master? Because of the peculiarity of Mulcaster’s English, say his recent 
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discoverers. A better explanation was th^ his position in regard to 
popular training did not meet the approval of the upper crust; it was 
out of line with the trend of English social thinking. Mulcaster aimed to 
educate an aristocracy of brains and social capacities selected according 
to the plan of Plato from all ranks, and not from inherited stations. 

If Mulc^ter’s influence upon English education had been commen- 
surate with his insight, many pages would have been needed to sketch 
it adequately, ^ut why treat of ideas dead three centuries? Chiefly be- 
cause of the acceptance «f his insights on the continent by minds more 
progressive. 

Mulcaster’s profound insight into education can be explained fol- 
lows; first, like Elyot, Ascham and Montaigne he had weighed what the 
best ancient and contemporary writers had to say on the bringing up of 
children. Second, years of keen observation as headmaster of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School gave him a rich fund of experience. None of the 
previous writers on education had such opportunity to observe the 
processes of education by dealing directly with young boys from various 
social strata. 

The*third main point was Plato’s conception of the state and of edu- 
cation in relation to it. The Platonic influence was dominant in most of 
Renaissance education. To serve the state was accepted as the prime 
purpose in the training of the “gentleman-scholar.” None, however, fol- 
lowed Plato so closely as Mulcaster in the selection of those who were 
to be advanced to a complete education. 

The facts in the biography of Mulcaster that have genuine significance 
are not numerous. The family was of some standing; Richard was sent 
to Eton, and then to King’s College, Cambridge. For some unknown 
reason he transferred to Oxford where he was elected to a studentship 
in 1555. Three years later he became a schoolmaster in London, where 
his reputation as a scholar and teacher led to his appointment as Head 
Master of the'Merchant Taylors’ School, just founded (1561). The new 
institution had as its purpose “the better education and bringing up of 
chOdren in good manners and literature.” This was strictly in accord 
with the English tradition of aristocrats education. Xhe Merchant 
Taylors’ School differed from other “great public schools” only in that 
it was a “day school,” and for the common run of boys. Here Mulcaster 
served efficiently and thoughtfully, for 25 years. After an interval of 10 
years, when otherwise engaged, he was appointed Head of St. Paul’s, one 
of the oldest of the “Great Public Scho<ris.” Meanwhile he published his 
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two chief works on educatio^. Mulcaster was conversant with the educa* 
tional theories and practices of the past. The treatises of Elyot, Ascham, 
and others were rehashes of what the ancients had written; but not so 
with Mulcaster’s. He discusses the vital educational issues of his day, 
and not merely what Plutarch or Quintilian h^ld 15 centuries earlier. 

The educational problems that faced England during the .second half 
of the 1 6th century were clearly set forth in the writings of Mulcaster 
and were intelligently faced. 

The middle class was growing in wealth and'- naturally sought for its 
sons the same education that was given to the sons of the aristoaacy. 
The'^founding of the Merchant Taylors’ School was strictly in line with 
this trend. The danger then arose that too many people would receive a 
classical education, for only a limited number could be employed in 
state service. Mulcaster was very insistent upon this point. 

Educational training in foreign languages had increased greatly in 
complexity. For centuries western Europe was bilingual; religion and 
learning were carried on in a jargon of medieval Latin, and only vulgar 
activities utilized the vernacular tongues. Then classical Latin and Greek 
came in as requirements for a learned man. Hebrew too was considered 
by many scholars as a rival of Greek. Finally, religious life had switched 
to the vernacular in all Protestant lands, and the church, along with 
business interests, demanded that it be made a subject of school train- 
ing. The problem of learning all these languages complicated the cur- 
riculum of the schools. 

Again, Mulcaster and others of his day had become poignantly aware 
that Latin grammar, which was the first subject taught, could not be 
understood by children of five and six for they were not mentally ready 
for it. Their faculties had first to be developed by a preparatory course 
of training. 

How did Mulcaster react to this complex situation? He was living in 
a society passionately devoted to monarchy and completely convinced 
of the superiority of an aristocracy, and he jmreservedly subscribed to 
this attitude. At the same time he shared with Elyot, Ascham, and others 
of his day a pipfound reverence for Plato’s conceptions of society and 
government. It will be recalled, furthermore, that he was teaching boys 
of the upper middle class in English society who looked to the crown for 
advancement to high station in life. Plato did not admit in his scheme 
an hereditary monarch or ruling caste of aristocrats to the manor bom. 
The rulers of Plato’s state were the aristocracy of character and brains 
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who won their right to rule because they ^ere the most virtuous, intelli- 
gent, and wise citizens. This principle of selecting the best for sup>erior 
education was uppermost in Mulcaster’s thought. He was an ardent 
supporter of monarchy and he was patriotic in the extreme. 

The goal of education, as Mulcaster phrased it, was to bring up “the 
young fryi’ so “that they ma^ prove good in the end and serve well in 
that place, whereinto they shall be allotted for the benefit of their 
country when they come to maturity.” Despite his subserviency to 
aristocracy, the benebtiof the commonweal was always in his mind. 

Who are to be educated? Mulcaster is credited by some with favoring 
universal literacy. He did so in a very grudging fashion, but lA him 
speak for himself: “Sure all children may not be set to schole, may not, 
though private circumstances say yea. And therefore soholes may not be 
set up for all.” But for the purpose of religion and necessary affairs they 
might learn to read and write provided they would not go further. The 
parish priest could help children to acquire these primary arts. That is 
as far as Mulcaster went in his plans for universal literacy. It was 
literacy but not enlightenment. 

Iniiis conception education had only one purpose, that is, service to 
the commonweal, and he feared greatly that too many would be educated 
beyond the actual needs of the state. In other words, the pupil to be 
chosen is the child most like’ to become a cultured gentleman, who is 
devoted to the interest *0! his sovereign and superiors, is well liked by 
his fellows, and will be able to govern his inferiors agreeably. The chil- 
dren who showed the sharpest intellec' and the best morals were to be 
selected and advanced to the higher levels of training. Here again Mul- 
caster availed himself of Plato’s suggestion. The conclusion from Plato’s 
Republic that impressed Mulcaster and all others in his day was this: 
each individual should be put to the use of the state in the position for 
which nature designed him. These men took this to mean that children 
are to be trained not for the life station of the father, but for the place 
for which their capacities fit them. 

Service to the Commonwealth. Oi\ what basis should selection be 
made of those who are to receive the highest education? It would depend 
on two things: First, on the capacity and desire of the child to acquire 
learning; and, second, on the need society has for learned men to serve 
in the offices of the church and government and in the various profes- 
sions. One physician cjm serve many people, so the number of physicians 
will depend on the ne^ of society. Sb it will be in all other services. 
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Learning or knowledge is a social good and must not be turned to private 
profit. Education is not for the advantage of the individual but for the 
benefit of society. “In the end they [educators] consider whether he 
that is learned do live privately for himself or publically for others.” 

Whether an individual would serve society well when he had been 
educated would depend on his zeal for mortfi virtue and the good of 
society regardless of profit to himself. 

Mulcaster, perhaps motivated by sad experience, was intent upon 
limiting educational opportunity. He did not wisbto encourage too many 
to climb to a higher social level. Accepting Aristotle’s division of gov- 
ernments into monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy he chose the first. 
Only those children are selected for continued training to the highest 
level whose capacities are best fitted to advance the interests of the 
monarchy. He then proceeded to define the qualities of “the child that 
is like to prove so fit a subject for a monarchic in matters of learning.” 
“The monarchical learner,” as he calls the good candidate, must have 
these qualities in high degree, “obedience to superiors and superiorite, 
friendliness and fellowship toward companions, and equalles; substance 
to deserve well and winne it, desire to avoide ill and fiee it.” 

The education orf girls. A number of writers of the i6th century 
had favored the education of girls and some excellent books were written 
on the subject. Chivalry, the Renaissance, and the fact that women were 
accepted as queens and occupied other high positions convinced men 
that girls, especially of the aristocracy, must receive a liberal education. 
Mulcaster^ was for them, “toothe and naile.” Summing up his reasons in 
a burst of burning eloquence he wrote: ^ 

Our countrey doth allow it, our duetie doth enforce it, their aptnesse 
calls for it, their excellencie commandes it: and dare private conceit, 
once seeme to withstand, where so great, and so rare circumstances do 
so earnestly commendfe? 

An added reason for his acceptance of the full participation of girls in 
education was that it enjoyed the full endorsement of Plato. 

Before one becomes too entftusiastic, however, over Mulcaster’s de- 
mand for the education bf “young maidens,” it is well to take a closer 
look. They are to be taught reading, writing, drawing, music (singing 
and playing), and needlework. They remain in the elementary school 
until they are 13 or 14. Mathematics is considered beyond them as are<^ 

* Mulcaster, R., Positions, p. 167. London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1887 
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all professional and learned subjects. An exception is made of w<»nen of 
the nobility who, because of the station they must occupy, must be 
trained in learned and modem languages. 

The use of the veraacular. Mulcaster was as great an advocate 
and as determined a protagonist of English as any language ever bad. 
In the Peroration to his Elementarie he ardently exclaimed: * 

I love but London better. I favor Italie, but England more. I 

honor the Latin, but 1 worship the English ... I do not think that anie 
language, be it whatsbever, is better able to utter all arguments, dther 
with more pith, or great explainnese, than our English tongue is. 

The Elementarie is the fullest discussion of training in the elements of 
English until recent times. 

Principles of method. Mulcaster accepted Plato’sMiotion that “all 
our learning” is innate, the soul having it in itself naturally. From this 
doctrine he concluded that there are in the child “natural abilities which 
nature planteth in our mindes and bodies, prepared by himself for us to 
use.” But these natural capacities are to be perfected by ourselves. 
Nature is the foundation on which we must build.^** 

The end of education and training is to help nature unto her perfection 
which is, when all her abilities be perfected in their habit. 

“Education is an art that as Ists nature to attain an artificial perfec- 
tion.” The teacher must not force learning or good moral behavior, but 
wait for the signs that the child’s capacities are ripe. Mulcaster has 
much to say about “ripeness,” just as pnmary workers look for “reading 
readiness” in their pupils today. 

Man transcends the beast be<^se “divine qualities” arise out of the 
natural abilities as the best fruit arises out of the first blossom. We 
detect here the early, if not the first, theory of natural development. The 
education of the young gentleman is to be mild and pleasant. Its aid 
is not learning for learning’s sake. 

Training of yoivig most important. The most important part of 
all education was to get the right start^ to lay a sound foundation. 
Elementary training accordingly received extensive treatment by Mul- 
caster. No one until Pestalozzi placed so much emphasis upon elementary 
training. 

* Mulcaster, Ekmentarie, pp. 269-374. Oxford: Oxford Univernty Press, 1935. 

Zbtd., p. 31. 
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The curriculum. Having once determined who is to be educated 
and how and to what end, the next question has to do with the course 
of studjr. Elementary education should, he believed, consist of reading, 
writing, drawing, painting, music- (singing and instrtimental), dancing, 
and pla}dng. This, it is readily seen, is the traditional Renaissance 
humanistic course. But there is one startling change. Latiq. is not men- 
tioned. For the first time a man in one of thet most noted school positions 
proposes a curriculum leading to the highest learning tnat begins with 
the vernacular and not with Latin. Moreover, it did not begin with 
grammar. Elementary education for some years must precede and pre- 
pare for the study of Latin grammar; that was the most radical and 
eventful suggestion to come from any man at this juncture. 

In the learned school, Mulcaster provided for Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; these were to be preparatory for the university. 

Physical education. English educators have always looked with 
special favor upon physical exercise not because humanism required it, 
but because, like the ancient Greeks, they love strenjious action in the 
open. Mulcaster devoted much space to discussing the educative values 
of dancing, wrestling, fencing, tops, walking, running, leaping, skipping, 
swimming, riding, hunting, shooting, handball, and football. Considera- 
tion was given to qualities, time, place, preventive medicine, and other 
aspects of the subject. 

Other suggestions. Among the numerous valuable insights for the 
advancement of education in the fertile experience of Richard Mulcaster, 
the following must be mentioned: he disapproved of education by private 
tutors, preferring public schools. He urged that care should be taken to 
afford plenty of light and air in schoolhouses, and that playgrounds be 
provided for all schools. A complete redtganization of university educa- 
tion was advocated so as to set up separate colleges for each profession, 
and among them Mulcaster urged an institution for the training of 
teachers, which, he dmmed, “is comparable to the greatest professions.” 
This is the earliest suggestion of the professional training of teachers. 

Mulcaster urges that conferences be held between all those who have 
interest in children “to, see tltem well brought up.” He suggests con- 
ferences between parents, neighbors, and teachers. The home, commu- 
nity, and church must coi^rate in giving children certainty and 
constancy as to behavior. 

Influence. Despite the disregard of the reforms advocated by Mul- 
caster by his own countrymen, they were not devoid of fruit. Ratich, 
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and perhaps Comenius, were awakened to the importance of these meas- 
ures and made them the basis of their reforms in the next generation. 

Iijistitutional changes. Some few changes took place in Engli^ 
education at this time. 

Before the Reformation in England only three of the nine so-called 

'‘Great Public Schools” had been founded: Winchester, Eton, and' St. 

• • 

Paul’s. As a result of the Reformation, the remaining six were established 
within about sftcty years. In 1540, Henry VIII changed the monastery 
at Westminster into a. pollege with two masters and forty scholars. 
Twenty years later it was refounded by Queen Elizabeth. Pupils had to 
be eight years of age and have a knowledge of writing and elementary 
grammar to enter. Seven forms or classes constituted the curriculum. 
Shrewsbury was founded in 1551 by Edward VI. The Merchant Taylors’ 
School (1560-61) was the child of the Merchant Taylors’ Gild or Com- 
pany. The enrollment was limited to 250. The next to fdHow was Rugby, 
founded in 1567 by private endowment. It was not opened until 1574, 
but became with Eton and Harrow one of the most famous of these 
schools. Charterhouse was founded by a wealthy merchant in 1611. The 
last of these Great Public Schools was Harrow, founded in 1615. Al- 
though not so old and venerable, in general fame it ranked among the 
first because of the wealth of its patrons and the number of prominent 
men, especially great statesmen, who received their training there. 

These institutions were the English equivalent of the schools of the 
Italian nobles, and the Knighuy Academies of Germany. Their purpose 
was to train boys of the higher class to fill the offices of church and 
state. Boys of the nobility were sent to mem as a matter of course; some 
of the lower class were selected because of special intellectual ability and 
given an opportunity through thft patronage of some person of command- 
ing influence. These schools took the boys of six to eight and prepared 
them to speak, read, and write Latin so that they were ready to enter 
one of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. It was customary for the 
founders of these public schools to make provisions for scholarships for 
the graduates in some college at Oxford or^t Cambridge. These schools 
were, therefore, the chief preparatory schools of^England. 

During the Middle Ages the seven liberal arts were divided into the 
trivium or lower course which consisted of grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectic or logic; and the quadrivium which consisted of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and the theory of music. These were preparatory 
to professional subjects, law (dvil and canon), medicine, philosophy, 
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natural science, moral science or ethics and metaphysics, and the queen 
of the sciences, theology. For a long time there was no separation of 
the two levels of work. Then the tendency arose to separate the trivial 
from the quadrivial and the higher studies. 

. The Latin grammar schools gave the elementary training. The colleges 
or 'the universities then carried the educatee through the secondary 
and higher studies. 

Until the Renaissance university stiMents learned alUthe professional 
subjects. The expansion of knowledge by the Rediscovery of the ancient 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew civilizations and the advancement of the 
sciences rendered the acquisition of all branches of knowledge impos* 
sible, and as a consequence, specialization on the professional level 
graduaUy arose. 

The economic chaos that followed the breakdown of feudalism, the 
transition in England from agriculture to sheepraising with the conse- 
quent shifting of population from the country to the cities j>recipitated 
a crisis which Parliament was obliged to deal with. To ameliorate these 
conditions the Statute of Apprentices was passed in 1562. This act had 
had several far reaching effects: (i) It divided the English peopde into 
two classes, the rich or property owners, and the poor. (2) By requiring 
that no one can practice a ‘‘trade or mystery” without serving an a(4>ren- 
ticeship of seven years, it stabilized industry and the gilds. (3) It like- 
wise acted to train the youth in agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
industrial arts. No child under nine could be bound as a parish appren- 
tice and the master was required to teach the apprentice not only his 
trade but also reading and writing. 

The Poor Law of 1601. Confronted with widespread poverty, un- 
employment, and the necessity of controlling the lower class. Parliament 
enacted the famous Poor Law. This act provided for the relief of poverty 
out of local taxes and for a measure of supervision of the poor by a 
board of overseers in each parish. This board was given authority to levy 
taxes, build working-houses^ and put the ptoor to work. It also was 
authorized to place poor childsen in work-houses and to bind them out 
as apprentices. The mc&t harmful result of this measure was that it 
stamped public education as a charity extended by the state or commu- 
nity and not a natural right of the child as a preparation for his future 
participation in the social structure. The rich made provision for the 
education of their children as a family function; the state stq>ped in to 
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do it for the indigent. Public education was henaforth conddered a 
public charity. 

SPECIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

Review of accomplishments. If one compares the condition of culture 
and education at the close of*the i6th century with that before the 
Protestant revdiution he is enabled to evaluate more definitely the de* 
velopment which had tak^n place. 

This era produced new ideals of personal worth and, consequently, 
new aims for the schools. The Germanic peoples had slowly risen to a 
consciousness of power, and now asserted intellectual and moral self- 
determination. They rejected the old Catholic ideal as too narrow, and 
set up others which more truly expressed their own inner strivings. 
Asceticism — ^that is, the renunciaticm of all desires as the means of 
happiness — ^was foreign to the Germanic culture. Moreover, it must be 
noted that this old ideal of the Christian life had not been wholly con- 
sistent. It upheld one standard of ethics for the religious, but quite 
another for secular life. 

Protestantism replaced the authority of the church with^he authority 
of the Scriptures and direct obedience of the individual to the will of 
God. Ritualism gave way to inner piety; good works, to goodwill; blind 
obedience, to faith. Holiness was no longer self-renunciation or world 
renunciation, but rather the benevolent spirit which lives the normal life 
of the human being in social relations, without yielding to sensuality or 
selfish interest. 

The educational aim of the Protestant world attempted to combine the 
best ideals of the past with the flew sense of personal worth. From the 
ancient Greek and Roman world^, it borrowed the ideals of elegant 
expression and of rational inquiry, and the concept of public service. 
From chivalry, it took a deepened appreciation of r^ned manners. From 
Christianity, it acquired the new ideal of personal piety. The three 
elements, knowledge,' virtue, and piety, wen not valued equally by all 
educators, nor were they fully attained ky any: but some integration 
was generally attempt^ wherever the new Protestant culture was 
establidted. 

Out^e of the universities there was no teaching profession before the 
i6th century. Teaching had been merely a temporary apprenticeship 
leading to the priesthood, and not a lifetime vocation. The Reformation 
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brought about a marked change so far as the teaching office was con- 
cerned. The wandering bacchants were suppressed. A new i^irit was 
stirring in the schoolroom, and caching was accorded a new dignity. The 
great reformers ascribed an exalted significance to it. Gradually teachers 
were employed for a longer tenure of office. Cities searched for suitable 
rectors and assistant teachers, and their appointment was often an event. 
They married and settled down for lifetime service. Signal honors were 
often conferred upon them, even by kings and princes? Few centuries 
have produced a list of more celebrated tet^cbers; the roll included 
Melanchthon, Sturm, Neander, Trotzendorf, Wolf, Corderius, Colet, and 
Lily. 

The disintegration of medieval institutions, which had molded human 
life for a thousand years, challenged the intelligence of European 
scholars. As a consequence, for the first time since ancient days the 
study of education demanded attention. Just as the great reformers went 
to ancient literature for their theology, rhetoric, and philosophy, so they 
sought information on pedagogy from the same sources. Nor was their 
search in vain. Among the ancient works which had been rescued from 
the dust of centuries were such priceless treasures as Cicero’s De Oratore, 
Quintilian’s De Institutione Oratoria, and Plutarch’s Education of 
Children, not to mention the works of Plato and Aristotle. As the scholars 
of the Renaissance had found in the ancient civilization culture, elo- 
quence, beauty, philosophy, wisdom, and piety, so the new leaders felt 
that the education which had produced these grand products of the 
human spirit ought to be for all time the true pedagogy. In this educa- 
tional literature they discovered, clearly discussed, the chief principles 
of school organization, method and curriculum. Quintilian and Plutarch 
flourished once more in Erasmus, Sturm, Mulcaster, Ascham, Melanch- 
thon, Elyot, and others. To be sure, these Reformation teachers bor- 
rowed too much; but their models were good. Nevertheless a few epochal 
works were written, such as those of Erasmus, Luther, Vives, Rabelais, 
and Mulcaster. 

Many of the aspects of naodem education which are today of great 
importance had their origin in the Protestant reconstruction. The church- 
school inspectioii undert^n in Saxony by Luther and his associates in 
1527 was the first school survey. Many similar surveys were made in the 
other cities and principalities throughout Germany. Reports of the con- 
ditions were recorded. The reconunendations usually took the form of 
church or school ordinances, of which there are -sevefal hundred. The 
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results of one of these surveys, in Strassburg, led to the establishment 
of Sturm’s famous gynmasium. The same was true of Calvin.’s academy 
in Geneva. 

Supervision of instruction likewise began at this time. The most pecu- 
liar effort of this kind was the supervision of family life and teaching 
which Calvin instituted in Geneva, and which was practiced by his fol- 
lowers ^endrally. Such inspe(;tion was prescribed by the Reformed 
Church at the Synod of Dort in 1619, by the Scottish Church, and the 
Puritans of New England in the law of 1642. 

Not only was home instruction inspected, but likewise the teaching 
in all the schools. This supervision was conducted by the ministers and 
elders. The original purpose of inspection was not concerned so much 
with the effectiveness of the instruction; of chief moment was the desire 
to check any heretical doctrines which plight be imparted to the chil-' 
dren. It was, therefore, not so much supervision as censorship. 

In Germany the schools were regularly inspeeled by the church offi- 
cials: first, by the local pastor; then, by the superintendent (an officer 
of the Lutheran Church who took the place of the bishop) ; and lastly, 
by thf state consistory. The first concern of all inspectors was to watch 
the observance of school regulation; their duties included publishing the 
rules and reforming the schools. Inspection was by no means so rigorous 
among the Lutherans as among the Calvinists. 

Attention was now directed, also, to the examination of teachers. 
This was provided for in many of the school ordinances of Germany, as 
well as in the Calvinistic regulations. 

It has frequently been assumed that the education of girls began with 
the Lutheran Reformation; but this view is far from true. Excluding, 
because of its special charactes, the education given girls in monastic 
institutions, one finds that, under chivalry, the training of girls was of 
great importance. Although it was confined to a small and aristocratic 
circle and provided less for intellectual emancipation and more for 
external embellishment and training in domestic arts and management, 
nevertheless it was* a good beginning. Lyng before the Reformation, 
moreover, girls in the cities of the Neth^dands, even in the lower classes 
of society, were given some education. Schodls of a public character 
were provided, and it was not uncommon for girls to read not only the 
vernacular but also Latin and French. The advanced poation of female 
education in the Netherlands prompted the discussion of the subject by 
Erasmus, Vives, and .others; the Netherlands were far in advance of 
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Germany, France, and England in this matter of general female educa- 
tion. But in all these countries, schools for girls were to be found in the 
larger centers of population; and, so far as the wealthy and privileged 
classes were concerned, private tutors were generally employed to give 
instruction at home. 

Although the Reformation did not originate education for girls, it 
gave the movement a fresh and vigorous jmpetus. In Holland, Coeduca- 
tion sprang up in the elementary venM|cular schools. Lvther appealed 
for instruction of girls “an hour or two a day,” ^d made no sex dis- 
crimination so far as religious instruction was concerned. Bugenhagen, 
in his Brunswick ordinance in 1528, provided for schools for girls in 
every quarter of the city. On the other hand, the more conservative 
Melandithon made no mention of girls. Though many of the school 
ordinances did make provision for female education, except for the 
aristocracy, a higher education was not generally provided for young 
women. 

The relation of church, state, and school. This period was 
marked by significant developments in civil government and its relation 
to schools. For the first time in centuries, theories of government were 
formulated and put into operation. Previously, national concerns had 
been subordinate to ecclesiastical interests; and, although the church 
and the empire did not always live in harmonious relationship, no one 
seriously called in question their vital connection or the preeminence 
of the papal hierarchy in religion and education. The church was cen- 
turies old when national governments arose, and emperors and kings 
acknowledged its overlordship. Under this medieval form of organiza- 
tion education was purely a function of the church. 

In a general way, the most important fact of Protestant school re- 
organization was the emergence of the state as the agent for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of schools. All through the Middle Ages the 
church had taken the initiative and jealously giiarded its prerogative of 
teaching. In northern cities, Latin and vernacular schools had gradually 
been founded by the municipal authorities, but with, the consent of the 
church. In the Netherlands, however, the towns subordinated the church 
to their authority* Elsewhere the church held imdisputed sway. 

Theories of relation of church and state. With the separation 
from the Roman Church, the question of the relation of diurch and 
state became a matter of gravest controversy. Four main positions as 
to the relation which should obtain between these institutions were held. 
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(1) The Catholic poation remained as it had always been, the church 
claimii^, as Christ’s Vicar, universal authority over all dvil powers, 
and the excludve right of teaching. 

(2) In his break with Rome, Luther sought refuge under the civil 
power as the supreme authority, which he taught was divinely insti- 
tuted to govern in all earthly affairs. He, therefore, subordinated the 
church ^d*the school to the power of the princes and municipal au- 
thorities. Church buildings became the property of the state; pastors 
became civil servants.«Moreover, the church became a mere agency of 
the state. At his baptism every infant became a member of the church 
and a subject of the state. The school likewise became a civil institution, 
established and controlled by the state and municipalities, though* still 
closely identified with the cultural and instructional interests of the 
church. 

(3) Calvin, the reformer of Geneva, reacned quite a different con- 
clusion. It may be stated that he was one of the first in modern times 
to formulate a clear-cut theory of the functions of civil government 
which he based upon the theocracy of the ancient Hebrews. Owing to 
the situation in Geneva, he had the opportunity, as no other man, to 
put his ideas into actual practice. According to his view, the two in- 
stitutions, church and state, are separate but have one and the same 
ultimate purpose, to realize the will of God on earth, yet they function 
in different fields. The church alone can interpret what God’s will is, 
and, therefore, it has the right to determine the moral standard and the 
duty of the state. The office of the state is to carry out the divine will 
in all matters pertaining to the moral and spiritual welfare of the people. 
Church and state function as two separate organs, but together they 
form a united organism. 

According to this Calvinistic theory, church and state cooperate to 
discipline, train, and instruct the people. Church and state, therefore, 
constitute one comprehensive educational agency, combining family, 
church, state, and school into one functional organization. In the opera- 
tion of this organic *plan, Ithe scnool is supported by the state, but its 
aim, methods, curriculum, regimen, and«teachers are controlled by the 
church. While this theory recognized the educative *function of the 
family, it gave the church-state the right to supervise its activities. This 
plan proved highly effective because of the power exercised by the clergy. 
But like the other plans it was lacking in genuine democracy, though it 
professed to be the rule of the people. 
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(4) There arose at this time a fourth point of view, which was 
destined to become the policy of the New World. Ihis was the doctrine 
of the Anabaptists, who held that church and state must be entirely 
separate. They contended that religion is no business of the state, but 
is purely a private and individual concern. At a stroke, this principle 
does away with all religious intolerance. However, since every Euro- 
pean state of that day clung tenaciously to a particular "established 
faith, there was no possibility of put^g this doctrine* into practice. 
Having no connection with the schools established under joint state- 
church action, these religionists did not flourish in any country except 
Holland, where education was controlled by the state. Scattered in 
small societies or groups, they united in an intense opposition to any 
and every form of union of church and state. They declined to bear 
arms, to pay taxes for war, to hold civil office, to swear by oath, and to 
go to law. They also refused to persecute anyone for his religious 
beliefs. These peoples advanced the cause of religious freedom, and 
later played an important part in bringing about the ^complete separa- 
tion of church and state in America. 

THE NEW LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

How the language problem arose. The educational situation of 
the 1 6th century became more involved because of the increased study 
of languages. During the Middle Ages men of learning were obliged to 
be bilingual. They had to speak the vernacular for ordinary affairs and 
Latin for religion and scholarly life. With the coming of the Renaissance 
classical Latin, Greek, and, to some extent, Hebrew were added. This 
greatly increased the curriculum. The ^Reformation required the ver- 
nacular in religious life. Education for most boys became a grind on 
languages; and because the only introduction was grammar the situation 
became intolerable. The sharpest educational problem was how to teach 
Latin to young boys whose native tongue had mo kipship with that lan- 
guage. It was naturally easier foj* young French, Spanish, or Italian boys 
to grasp Latin than it was for the Teutonic peoples. 

Educators, moreover, had reached two conclusions: first, that learn- 
ing by sheer memorization was not an intelligent method; nor was 
pounding Latin granunar into unwilling minds. The best pedagogical 
brains of the day directed their attention to this problem. 
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Rise of vernacular tongues. During the Middle Ages Latin was 
everywhere the language of all higher interests, of religion, literature, 
philosophy, diplomacy and, to a large extent, even of commerce. The 
only way to worship or pray was in Latin. The inumerable dialects of 
the barbarian tribes did not possess the breadth of vocabulary necessary 
to express other than the most common ideas of practical life. How- 
ever, the la\er period saw a piofound change. From the creative genius 
of these varioie peoples there sprang spontaneously a wealth of literary 
materials — ^legends, popjilar romances, fairy stories, heroic tales, and 
poetry. For a time these were not written, nor were they composed to 
be read; rather, they were memorized and either recited or sung by 
wandering minstrels, troubadours, and minnesingers. Princely courts, 
baronial manors, and the castles of the knights offered the stage and 
setting for the expression of these gentler arts. 

The growth of commerce and of the reading and writing schools 
further added to the increasing use of the native tongues. Of course, no 
single condition was so potent in the growing popularity and importance 
of these languages as the invention of printing. The outburst of the 
great»religious conflict, as well as the translation of the Scriptures into 
the vernacular dialects, added tremendously to the dignity of these 
tongues. But the most powerful impetus of all came from the use of the 
vernacular in popular worship, in preaching, in church music, and in 
drama. The Council of Trent in 1562 required that preaching be in the 
vernacular. Added to th^ was the practice of all Protestant communions 
of teaching the catechism and the Scriptures in translation. 

By the end of the i6th century the two important realms of human 
interest, religion and commerce, had turned completely to the use of the 
vernacular. Latin still dominatal the schools, philosophy, and diplomacy, 
but these, too, began to capitulate. 

Use oj Italian. In spite of the grip of Latin upon chuch and school 
in Catholic lands, the vernacular was rapidly growing more powerful. 
The Italian was the first modem language to develop literary form. 
Dante did not thin*k it Iseneath the dignity of his theme to write The 
Divine Comedy in Italian. Petrarch, in*lyric poetry, and Boccaccio, in 
prose, followed his example. 

In the 1 6th and early 17th centuries, hundreds of “literary academies” 
were established in Italy for the purification of the language. The most 
celebrated of these was the Accademia della Crusca, formed in isfl 7 * 

Use of Spanisk. The conflict with the Moors in Spain tended to ad- 
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vance the Castilian dialect into an instrument national expression. 
Court rulings were rendered at Valencia in the native tongue. As early 
as 1493 Antonio de Lebrija wrote a Spanish grammar for the ladies of 
■ the court of Queen Isabella. Soon the Castilians created a literature 
which added to their pride in their country and language. 

Use of Dutch. Long before the Reformation not only the vernacular 
but French also was commonly taught 4n Dutch schools. 'The early 
translation of the Scriptures into Lov^ Dutch, and the “houses of 
rhetoric” were highly effective in strengthening 'the vernacular as a 
means of learning. 

Use of French. That rollicking humorist, Rabelais, master of more 
tongues than any other man of his day, not only wrote in French but 
urged the use of the vernacular for learning. The leaders of Protestant 
education, especially Corderius and Calvin, greatly assisted the progress 
of the vernacular. Corderius wrote a text to teach children morals, in 
“pure French.” Calvin advanced the cause by translating his Institutes 
of Christianity from Latin into French (1541) and by having this lan- 
guage taught in his gymnasium. So rapidly had the French language 
evolved that, as early as 1550, Mestre could boast: 

Our language is today so enriched by the study and practice of Greek 
and Latin that there is no science so difficult or subtile, not even high 
theology, that it cannot handle fully and elegantly. 

A quarter of a century later, Louis Le Roy, professor at the College 
royal, which had been founded expressly for the cultivation of the classi- 
cal languages, explained the speeches of Demosthenes in French. As 
early as 1629, the Acadfmie franqaise was established by Cardinal 
Richelieu as an agency to guard the purity of the French language. 

Descartes, father of modem philosophy,** wrote his chief work. Discours 
de la Mithode (1637), in French so that a larger number would be 
able to understand it. French soon replaced Latin as the language of 
international affairs. 

The English language. During the latter h^lf of the i6th century, 
the vernacular found strong backing in England. Elyot not only wrote 
The Boke Named the Qpverndur (1531), but advocated the use of 
English along with Latin for daily living, religion, and for the exposition 
of learned subjects. He also published an English Dictionary in 1538. 
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Mulcaster wrote his treatises purposely in English, and uiged that the 
mother t(mgue be used in the sdiools before teaching Latin. In the next 
decades, |ohn Brinsley advocated the use of English in connection with 
the teaching of Latin. He pointed out: (i) that English is the language 
of all sorts and conditions of men; (2) that few go on to a learned 
education; and (3) that the English language is the glory of the English 
people, ^ven in far-off Virginia, the colonial court was interested in 
his Consolstum for our Grammar Schools, which was written “for the 
more speedie attaining (f our English tongue” that all may speak one 
and the same language in such rude countries as Ireland, Wales, Vir- 
ginia, and the Summer Islands. 

But far more important than these advocates of English were the 
King James version of the Bible (1611) and the works of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and others. These celebrated authors won imperishable glory 
for the English language before the French and the Germans had pro- 
duced their great literary products. Within half a century of Milton’s 
death, English literature was introduced into the dissenting academies, 
and a little later, 'into the colleges. 

The defeat of Spain by the British launched the British Empire and 
gave the English language its start toward universality. Not until after 
the middle of the i8th century, however, was English used in university 
lectures at Glasgow by Adam Smith; and for instruction in the non- 
conformist academies by Philip Doddridge. 

The devdopmetU of German. The greatest single events which made 
for the progress of the German language were the invention of printing 
and Luther’s translation of the Bible into High German. The great sim- 
plicity and beauty of this translation made High German the standard 
language for all Germany. The«movement for the use of the vernacular 
was further stimulated by the organization of special societies for this 
purpose. In 1617 there was formed at Weimar the Fruitbearing Society 
{Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft), to promote the of German and to 
purify it of foreign words. 

In q>ite of these *effort 5 students went to the universities unable to 
write ^eir native language with any degree of accuracy. The reason 
for this deficiency is indicated by Francke, &t the Aid of the 17th 
century: 

I’Baraard, Henty, German Teachers and Educators, p. 415. Hartford: Brown 
end Gross, 1878. 
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1 find ihat there are few theological students who can write a German 
letter correctly spelled. They violate orthography almost in every line. 

I even know of many examples where, after they have entered upon the 
university, and have had occasion to have something printed, it has been 
necessary to have their manuscript first corrected almost in every line. 

. ... The reason for this defect is usually in the schools, where only the 
Latin translation of their exercises is corrected, but not the German; so 
that they learn nothing of spelling. 

It was a scandalous innovation of learned propriety when Thomasius 
announced that he would lecture in German. This bold step occurred at 
the University of Leipzig in 1687. To make his act still more revolu* 
tionary, he chose to expound a modem philosophic book. About ihe 
same time, his colleague, Christian Wolff, published his own philosophic 
work in German. Both of these men, because of their iconoclastic tend- 
•encies, soon found it necessary to transfer to the more liberal atmosphere 
of the Unive^rsity of HallOi 

By the beginning of the i8th century the vernacular tongues had be- 
come the medium of communication everywhere except in the secondary 
and higher schools. But even here they had begun to find greater favor; 
it was not long before pupils in the classical gymnasiums were beginning 
Latin at nine years of age rather than at six. 

EVALUATION OF 16TH CENTURY EDUCATION 

Its weaknesses and advances. Despite its reforms and significant 
accomplishments, education during this eventful era had many weak- 
nesses which became more and more apparent as time wore on. Many 
of these were due to the humanistic ideal and the lack of understan ding 
of the educational process; others were due to outer circumstances over 
which education had little direct control. 

( 1 ) A high degree of progress was rendered impossible by the inter- 
minabl. and irascible 'religious conflicts which occurred. Quarrels over 
theological questions, many of them trivial and nearly all impossible of 
final settlement, divided the Protestants and ^pped* their energies. 

(2) From the glowing genemlizations of educational historians, one 
is led frequentl/ to assiune that elementary schools became well-nigh 
tmiversal during this age. Such a coqdusion is, however, quite errone- 
ous. In Germany, even down to the close of the century, the schools 
were for the most part confined to the cities and larger towns. Most of 
the villages and country places were quite destitute. There were numer- 
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ous reports of the wretched conditions which generally prevailed in the 
smaller parishes, where the duty of instruction was imposed upon the 
sexton of the church. In 1556 there were only seven schools in all the 
villages of lower Saxony. In Nassau it was found: “all the sextons, 
with but one exception, were unable to read and this one had no in- 
clination, toehold school; in only three places did the pastors show a 
willingness to assume the burden of giving instruction to the children.” 
In the Palatini, a report of a survey in 1556 stated: “The people 
are undisciplined and wild; they live from day to day like unreasoning 
cattle.” Similar conditions existed at that time in Lippe: 

Such conditions of abysmal ignorance were found not only in Ger- 
many but in other countries as well. Sporadic efforts were made to 
establish schools in the villages and country places, but the prime 
requisites for educational work were absent; the people had little in- 
centive to seek instruction for their children, for 4 he condition of the 
peasantry was no better than serfdom. Moreover, buildings and funds 
for the support of ^schools were lacking. Even if these materials had been 
secured, there was still the difficulty of finding teachers, since, as yet, 
no one was being prepared for the teaching office. 

(3) But all was not going well even in the town Latin schools. Grave 
weaknesses became more and more apparent. The high promises of 
humanistic culture were not being realized. First, too much was ex- 
pected from the study of classical literature. Its effects upon character 
forming were greatly exaggerated. 

(4) An extreme form of Ckeromamsm seized the schools. The teachers 
strained every nerve and used ev<*ry artifice to teach young Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen to si^eak Latin with the fluency and ele-^ 
gance of Cicero. They had to anploy his vocabulary, his phrases, and 
his manner of delivery. The most absurd results appeared in this effort 
to confine speech to the Ciceronian diction. God, the Father, had to be 
called Jupiter Optimus Maximus; Jesus, the Son, Apollo; the Virgin 
Mary, Diana. When the pupil mentioned the church, he had to say the 
sacred assembly, or the republic. Criticism was fruitless, and the schoob 
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directed every effort to produce young Ciceroes even though there was 
no genuine need for Latin eloquence. The language was no longer em- 
ployed in the courts of law, nor in diplomacy, preaching, popular as- 
sonblies, or in the conduct of business. The only occasions on which 
Latin was used were embassies to Rome. To be sure, Latin continued 
to be employed ;n the universities as the language of learning, but a 
vocabulary and mode of address very di^erent from those of Ciceronian 
eloquence were needed for such scholastfc purposes. At 'no time has an 
ideal, sought by the schools with such infinil^ toil, been more purely 
artificial and extraneous to the vital interests of the age. The absolute 
futility of stylistic Humanism became more and more apparent as time 
pas^. 

(5) The supreme difficulty with the education of the i6th century 
lay in its narrowness and opposition to the free development of thought 
and life. Both Humanism and the Reformation began with the fairest 
promises of liberty and enlightenment. The one soon capitulated to the 
blighting influences of Ciceronianism; the other, to a new scholasticism 
which arose out of the confessionalism imposed by Luther and Calvin. 
In their original principles, these leaders had asserted the right af the 
individual to follow his own religious views and to interpret the Scrip- 
tures for himself; but in the interest of regularity, the dread of heresy, 
and the alliance of church and state, both men, in the end, largely 
denied these very principles on which they had justified their break 
with Rome. They defended the p>ersecution of all who differed from them 
in belief or in practice. They substituted their catechisms and a rigid 
confessionalism for the unrestricted use of the Scriptures and the free 
development of religious life. They gave no aid to the infant efforts of 
scientific thought, particularly when the conclusions of the scientists 
appeared to conflict with the teachings of the Scriptures. They narrowed 
the school curriculum to those subjects which favored their point of view. 

Was the Reformation, then, from the standpoint of enlightenment 
and freedom, a fmlure? This is only partially true. Once having en- 
visioned liberty of consciencev free speech, academic''freedom, and politi- 
cal liberty, it was impossible for rockbound churchmen forever to stop 
the progress of hitell^ence. 



Chapter 6 

BACONIAN REALISM, 
CARTESIaViSM, and CALVINISM 


X^IBERATION from Roman and Spanish domination. The 
17th century opened with the greatest promise Jor advancement in 
northern Europe. Spanish supremacy was thoroughly defeated; first, by 
the English in the destruction of the Invincible Armada in 1 588 ; second, 
by the Dutch both on land and sea in their prolonged conflict. Its 
domination of the seas and consequently over colonization in the Orient 
and America was terminated. Henceforth Spanish sovereigns devoted 
their attention to the promotion of their cultural interests at home and 
in their colonies under the guidance of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The effort of Catholicism to crush the Protestant schism had, how- 
ever, just made a beginning. Henceforth the struggle became more lo- 
calized in three theaters of war. In Germany it was the clash of Catholics 
and Lutherans in the devastating Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648); in 
England it was the prolonged conflict between the Puritans and the 
Stuarts; in France it was the oiftlaught of the Catholic monarchy upon 
the Huguenots. 

It will be recalled that the revolt against the Latins was not merely 
political and religious, it extended to the field of thought as well. For 
some unknown reason during the first half of the 17th century northern 
Eurc^ was providefl wit£ a quality of brains and genius unequaled 
in creative power by the Latin world. Badbn, Sh^espeare, Milton, Wil- 
liam Gilbert, Oliver Cromwell, Pascal, Descartes, Gus^avus Adolphus, 
Grotius; Oxenstierna, and Comenius are but a few who adorned the 
roster of celebrities oigaged in action in their various fields. Whether 
men of genius cause great eras to arise or ^eat problems evoke men 
of genius we must leave to others to resolve. In any case, lustory must 
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record that situations of the greatest moment were matched by men 
of commensurate capacity. 

CURRENT THOUGHT PATTERNS AND MOVEMENTS 

Preliminary survey. By the beginning of the 17th century the differ- 
ent educational patterns of western Europe became more definitely or- 
ganized and were projected into the future. These may be differentiated 
as follows: 

1. The humanistic gentleman-scholar tradition had been accepted as 
the ideal by the English gentry, and to a lesser extent by the French 
and the German aristocracies. 

2. The Lutheran system of culture dominated most of Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries and had scattered groups of adherents in 
other lands. 

3. The new realistic movement started by some of the humanists was 
now taken over by the Baconian realists. 

4. The Calvinistic ideology and practice, which were accepted fully 
in Geneva and Scotland, were embraced by the dominant party in Hol- 
land, the Hugenots in France, the Puritans in England, and groups of 
zealous followers in other lands, especially in the Palatinate. 

5. The educational pattern and practices of the Society of Jesus 
and several other orders which grew out of the Counter Reformation 
formed the new educational force of the Roman Catholic Church 

6. The educational activities of minority groups such as the Moravian 
Brethren, the Anabaptists and the Mennonites were of minor interest in 
Europe, but were to become important in America. 

7. The new rationalism of Descartes^ dominated philosophy, and its 
educational implications were put into practice by the Port Royalists 
and others. 


GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

The expansion of knowledge. The i6th century got the bulk of 
its information from tx^ks wfitten by ancient scholars two thousand 
years before. The 17th century now called much of this knowledge of 
the ancients into question and improved upon it. Not only did the 
various sciences advance, but the whole question of the method of 
science emerged for discussion. The most important lines of advance- 
ment will be noted first. 
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Mathematics. Descartes invented anal3rtic geometry and gave the 
final exposition of it in 1637. This and the calculus of Leibnitz in 1675, 
‘‘completely revolutionalized ... the subject, and have proved the most 
powerful instruments of modem progress,” says W. W. R. Ball, in his 
Short Account of the History of Mathematics. The chief difference be- 
tween tl^e wcient geometry and that of Descartes lies in that the one 
required a procedure for every particular problem while the other ap- 
plied a genera? rule for all problems of the same kind. Another con- 
sequential step in mathematics at this time was the introduction of the 
decimal system. 

Astronomy. This important science was greatly advanced during the 
17th century, first by Galileo, and later by Newton. Galileo early ac- 
cepted the Copemican theory and laid the basis for its proof. He im- 
proved the telescope which had just been invented and was the first 
to employ it to study the stars; this initiated a new era in astronomical 
science. In 1615, he attempted to convert the p^l court to the new 
astronomy by upl)plding that the sun is immovable in the center of the 
universe, and that the earth revolves daily on its axis. But he was con- 
demned for heresy. In 1687, Newton put the capstone on modem 
astronomy by his celebrated work. The Celestial Mechanics. 

The physical sciences. Progress was far less rapid in the physical 
sciences. Stevin was the first since Archimedes to advance the study of 
mechanics. Moreover, not only mechanics, but dynamics, statics, hydro- 
statics, and other forms 'f physical science were developed. About 1600 
GalUeo demonstrated frmn the leaning tower of Pisa that Aristotle’s 
statement that bodies fall with velocities proportional to their weights 
was false. William Gilbert published (1600) his epochal work on mag- 
netism, which made possible the^ater study of electrical phenomena. An 
appreciative estimate ^ states: “His work is one of the finest examples of 
inductive philosophy that has ever been presented to the world.” The 
prodigious advance in scientific knowledge during the 17 th century must 
be credited to the change^ from 'nere philosophizing about nature to 
careful experimentatfon. Harvey, Torricdli,*Boyle, and numerous others 
engaged in genuine inductive research. * 

As further aids in the progress of scientific knowledge came the in- 
vention of the various instmments for exact measurement. The ther- 

^ Sedgwick, W. T., and lyier, H. W., A Short History of Science, p. 329. New 
York: The Macmillan Conlpany, 1917. 
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mometer dates from 1597. During the first half of the 17th centuiy 
came the telescope, compound microscope, micrometer, thermoscope, 
barometer, air pump, the pendulum clock, and numerous other inven- 
tions. Without these the sciences would never have been able to make 
progress. What signs and symbols did for the advancement of mathe- 
matics, the so-called “philosophic apparatus” did for the various physical 
sciences. 1 

Geography. In the advancement of civilization during the 17th cen- 
tury, the importance of geographical knowledge must not be over- 
looked. Its development correlates with that of astronomy and history. 
A glpbe made by a German mariner in 1492 shows the world round, but 
he possessed as yet no knowledge of the existence of the American 
Continents or the Pacific Ocean. A century later, Mercator (Gerhard 
Kremer) devoted his attention to mathematical geography. He made 
maps, globes, and astronomical instruments. In 1595, his son published 
the first atlas, which greatly increased popular interest in geography 
and led to the inclusion of modem geography in the course of study in 
the schools. 

Medicine and the biological sciences. For well over a thcusand 
years no perceptible progress had been made in medical science. In fact, 
down to the i6th century, Hippocrates and Galen continued to be the 
only authorities. Vesalius, in the early half of the i6th century, was 
the first to publish drawings of his dissections of the human body. 
Great interest was taken in this subject in Italy, where substantial 
progress resulted. Anatomy, medicine, geometry, art, and mathematics 
were closely related. In 1616 Harvey, the English physician, discovered 
the circulation of the blood. About the same time botany became a 
recognized part of medical science. Much progress was soon made in the 
classification of plants and in a knowledge of their properties. 

A most notable forward step was taken in the 17th century, when 
medicine, replacing magic, mystician, and astrology, began to search 
for purely material causes of diseases. But no really significant progress 
was effected until the more accurate knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology, brought about by, the uSe of the microscope, opened the way. 

Interrelation ot mathematics, the physical sciences, and the 
arts. Mathematics and the sciences did not develop apart from one 
another. Each helped the other and, in turn, was stimulated in its own 
growth. Pure mathematics, applied mathematics, medicine, astrology, 
astronomy, geography, architecture, and even art* advanced together. 
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During the latei Middle Ages men confined their mathematical inter- 
ests to the simple requirements of trade, keeping accounts, making the 
calendar, the constructions of the architect and military engineer, and 
the calculations of astrologers and navigators. It was, of course, purely 
accidental that Copernicus’ great work on astronomy and Vesalius’ work 
on anatomy appeared in the same year, and Cardan’s algebra only two 
years later.*But accidental thqugh this synchronization may have been, 
the deeper faet was that these sciences were interdependent in their 
progress. The mathemetips assisted in expanding knowledge of the physi- 
cal world, and its language soon became, by the work of Descartes, the 
precise method of scientific thought. 

What really contributed most vitally to the growth of higher mathe- 
matics was its relation to astrology and medicine. Many great mathema- 
ticians — such as Cardan, Recorde, Regiomontanus, and even Copernicus 
— ^were also students of medicine. It was generally believed at the time 
that “a physician without astrology was no better than an eye which 
did not see.” He had to know how to cast the horoscope, and be 
familiar with the elements of astrology, in order, by observing the con- 
junction of the planets, to determine the critical days in the course of 
diseases. 

The application of mathematics to astronomy, which revealed clearly 
the true nature of the physical universe, found expression in Newton’s 
Principia (1687). It must not escape notice that, in the vast amount 
of new information poured upon the human mind during this era, the 
mathematical sciences took the foremost place. As a matter of fact, 
mathematics displaced, not only philosophy, but even theology, the erst- 
while queen of the sciences. Scientific investigators were quick to discern 
that mathematics furnished a fhagic instrument for the uncovering of 
natural phenomena. The integration of mathematical thinking with 
sense observation, in the fields of astronomy and physics, was the most 
significant triumph of the human mind. Newton’s view of celestial me- 
chanics gave to mankind its most profound revelation of the nature 
of the physical universe until our day. It set the standard by which 
the success of all scientific achievement was henceforth to be meas- 
ured; moreover, it imparted to all the sciences a new impulse to realize 
an ideal of accuracy and excellence which was to dominate the follow- 
ing century. 

In this new scientific movement there was one aspect of peculiar 
significance. The new’ science had an authority and positiveness that 
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neither the ancient writings nor scholastic philosophy had ever pos> 
sessed. Even Aristotle, formerly the veritable deity of the natural world, 
was time and again shown to be in error, and was more and more dis- 
credited. A higher degree of certainty came into human experience — ^a 
feeling of certainty based not upon the personal exp>erience of an indi- 
vidual, but upon the rational deductions of inevitable and universal laws. 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), universal genius, painter, sculptor, 
engineer, architect, physicist, biologist, and philosopher, twas one of the 
first modem minds to understand the new,,m«thod of science. He 
declared * 

. . 1 that mathematics, arithmetic, and geometry give absolute certitude 
within their own realm; they are concerned with ideal mental concepts 
of universal validity. True science, he held, began with observation; if 
mathematical reasoning could then be applied, greater certitude might 
be reached, but, those sciences are vain and full of errors which are not 
bom from experiment, the mother of all certainty, and which do not end 
with one clear experiment Science gives certainty, and science gives 
power 

Establishment of scientific societies. The progress of science was 
greatly facilitated by the formation of the many learned academies and 
societies during this epoch. For a long time men interested in the pro- 
motion of knowledge were handicapped because they did not learn, until 
many years had passed, what others were doing in the same or related 
fields. Publication assisted much to overcome this difficulty, but was 
wholly inadequate to perform the task. The scientific academies founded 
to meet the need came into existence as follows: 

1 560, Academia Secretarum Naturae, founded in Naples, by Della Porta. 
1605, Academta dei Lincei (of the L3mx)^ founded at Rome. 

1660, The Royal Society of London, chartered 1662. 

1660, Acadimie des Sciences Descartes and Pascal were members of this 
society and* Newton was a foreign correspondent. 

1700, The Berlin Academy. 

It is worthy of special note'that the Royal Society of London became 
the most important agenpy for 'the promotion of scientific advancement 
in the English-speaking world. As a consequence of its activities, prac- 
tically all the great leaders of scientific progress in England did their 
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work outside the universities; in fact, until recently, the English uni- 
versities did not engage in much research. The opposite was true of 
Germany. Practically all the immense erudition of German scientists 
and scholars has come from their universities; for the professors were 
primarily agents of research and only in a secondary way faculties for 
the transmission of knowledge by instruction. 

I 

SOCIAL U*90PIAS BASED ON SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

Science forecasts social progress. Civilization in the Middle Ages 
was relatively static. The best minds of the time complacently assumed 
that all knowledge had been already discovered, and that human itkture 
and society were tmalterable. In the epoch of invention and discovery 
which followed, enlightenment iired the imagination to attempt great 
achievements. In the i6th century, and even mpre so in the first half 
of the 17th century, utopian schemes were numerous, all of them ex- 
pressing profound faith in the possibility of reconstructing human 
society,® particularly through the power of education. 

/f new epoch of culture seemed about to open and an exotic impulse 
seized the imagination. Unbelievable things were about to happen; 
nothing was to be impossible any more. The telescope unlocked the mys- 
teries of the heavens, and the forces of the earth began to obey the 
investigator. Science would be the leader of the human spirit in its 
triumphant course through nature. Through her discoveries human life 
would be transformed. 

A century earlier, the Englishman, Sir Thomas More, had written his 
Utopia, in which he gave expr<»ssion to faith in the improvement of 
man’s lot through social and f>olitical measures*. Most of the utopias 
written in the 1 7th century, however, looked on education as the essen- 
tial means of bettering the individual and society. 

Campanella (1568-1639). Early in the century, Campanella, an 
Italian scholar and scientist, wrote The City of the Sun {Civitas Solis), 
in which he described ah ideal commonwealth. He tracked Plato in 
many ways, especially in devoting greats attention to . education. “They 
have but one book,” he said of the citizens of this Ideal community^ 
“and in it all the sciences are written.” This book is read to all the 
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people, and furnishes them a knowledge which is encyclopedic in range 
though fixed in content. An even more ingenious means of instruction 
is Campanella’s use of pictures. Taking his cue from ancient practices, 
he has the walls of the city, inside and outside, and the great build- 
ings, also, painted with the finest pictures, maps, charts, and diagrams, 
to represent all the arts, sciences, mathematical figures, minerals, metals, 
forms of biological specimens, mechanical crafts, and even tke laws and 
customs of mankind. Drawing and painting are highly qiiltivated; but, 
for some strange reason, music is confined to xyomen. The shops of 
artisans are visited in order to discover the individual interests of the 
children. The home is completely abandoned in favor of Plato’s system 
of breeding and state training. 

Johann Valentin Andrea (1586-1654). The next great educational 
utopia is the Christian City (ChristianopoUs), written in 1619 by 
Andrea, a German savant and pastor. As the name of the work implies, 
Andrea conceived the ideal city as ruled by the principles of Christ. 
None of the other utopian schemes discussed education so extensively, 
and none was so completely motivated by the Christian spirit. 

This gifted Christian author and educator was a native of Wiirtem- 
berg, where he spent practically all his life in ecclesiastical office. As an 
ardent student at the University of Tubingen, he mastered many lan- 
guages; then he traveled widely in France, Switzerland, and Italy. He 
was deeply interested in mathematics and the new scientific develop- 
ments of the day. A visit to Geneva profoundly affected him; although 
decidedly opposed to Calvinistic theology, he had unbounded admira- 
tion for the ecclesiastical discipline carried out in the city. As a Lutheran 
Church superintendent for many years in Wurtemberg, he did much to 
reestablish the schools under his charge, for they had suffered a setback 
because of the Thirty Years’ War. His chief service to the cause of 
education lay in his influence on Comenius, who regarded him most 
highly and borrowed many of his ideas. 

Andrea’s Utopia has no aristocracy of wealth or of birth. Honor and 
position only are the reward^ of virtue and service^ No one p>ossesses 
property, for the government is,a Christian communism. As all citizens 
are on an equality, everyone must receive an education; this require- 
ment holds for both sexes, and the youth are looked upon as “the most 
valuable asset of the republic.” The greatest emphasis is placed upon 
sense impressions, a practice which even Comenius and Pestalozxi did 
not stress more completely. Just as in Campanella’s City of tke Sun, 
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paintings, pictures, and diagrams adorn the walls; but it must be added 
that things also are used for direct instruction. 

Education is compulsory and is carried on in public schools, which 
are “a common charge for all the citizens.” The aim of education may 
be inferred from the following: * 

Theii; ii^st and highest exertion is to worship God with a pure and 
faithful soul; the second, to strive toward the best and most chaste 
morals; the third, to cultivate the mental powers 

The curriculum propo^cf by Andrea was encyclopedic, embracing all 
learning; chief emphasis, however, was given to mathematics and history 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. The best known of all the utopias of«this 
period was The New Atlantis, written by Francis Bacon but left un- 
finished and only published in 1629. He pictured an island on which 
exists an ideal commonwealth, in which men live happily on a high 
level of civilization. The inhabitants set themselves to investigate sys- 
tematically the secrets of nature, and for this purpose organized a 
scientific society, called “Solomon’s House.” In this suggestion Bacon 
foreshadowed the establishing of laboratories for the promotion of scien- 
tific research and invention. 

The writing of utopias had been a favorite means of advancing social 
and educational progress since the days of Isaiah and Plato. Bacon’s New 
Atlantis influenced the founding of the Royal Society (1660), the Sci- 
entific Academies, and the new trends of education in the 1 7th century. 

Other Utopias. In 1641, Samuel Hartlib published Description of 
the Famous Kingdom of Mascaria, wherein the Inhabitants live in great 
Prosperity, Health and Happiness, The King obeyed, the Nobles hon- 
ored and all good men respecte^; Vice punished and Virtue rewarded. 
The secret of this impeccable condition was the right education of chil- 
dren. About eight years later Samuel Gott wrote Nova Solyma, the story 
of an ideal government. He, also, b2tsed his conception upon the proper 
education of the young. One of the least brilliant of the utopias of the 
time was The Commonwealth of Oceana, by James Harrington, pub- 
lished in 1656. This work treated of government and social and economic 
affairs, and, like other utopian dreams, it was •interested in education. 
Although a born aristocrat, Harrington advocated free schools and com- 
pulsory training for all boys. 

• Held, Felix Emil, Johann Valentin Andrea’s ChristianopoKs, p. 209. Urbant: 
University of Illinois Press, I914 
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TWO THEORIES OP SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

The question of scientific method. The Renaissance had begun to 
extricate the mind of man from the shackles of scholastic modes of 
thought, when a formalized Humanism and a reactionary ecclesiasticism 
again placed youthful science in bondage to ancient authorities. The 
situation of the 17th century was sqpiewhat different, however, and 
definitely temporary. First, the theolo^ans of the Prot/estant churches 
came to entertain an intense hatred for Aristotle Luther called him an 
“accursed heathen,” and bitterly arraigned most of his writings. Later 
theology took much the same attitude when they discovered the many 
points in which Aristotle contradicted the Scriptures. For example, 
Aristotle did not definitely teach the immortality of the individual soul, 
the resurrection of the dead, the triune nature of God, the creation of the 
world by fiat, and many other of the most sacred and fundamental 
tenets of the Christian faith. Peter Ramus, the French scholar and edu- 
cator, astounded the scholastic Brahmans of Europe by maintaining, as 
his graduating thesis, that everything Aristotle had taught was false. 
Later, he wrote a new logic, which was based upon the concrete data of 
experience. 

From a different angle, the phenomenal growth of scientific knowl- 
edge awakened suspicions of Aristotle’s infallibility in regard to nature. 
Furthermore, thinkers began to question the authority of all the ancient 
writers. The sphericity of the earth, heliocentricity, the density of water, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and many other newly discovered facts 
squarely contradicted what the ancients had stated as facts. 

In the field of science, the downfall of authoritarianism raised the 
question as to what method would give assurance of certainty and 
truth. The two outstanding leaders in the search for a new scientific 
methodology were Francis Bacon, the celebrated Lord Chancellor of 
England, and Ren^ Descartes, the French thinker and the father of 
modem philosophy. The views of these two men in regard to the best 
method for the advancement of science were* radically divergent; they 
originated two lines of philosc^hical thought which, in the succeeding 
centuries, produced starfling results. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1636). Although not primarily a scientist and 
certainly not an investigator, Francis Bacon saw, more clearly than any 
other man of his day, the far-reaching implications of the inductive 
method. He made himself the chief publicity agent and literary advocate 
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of the scientific method and the direct study of nature. So convincingly 
did he set forth the new method and predict its promise for the future, 
that he has ever since been given more credit and honor than even those 
men who, at the time, were patiently wresting from nature its inner- 
most secrets. 

In regard to education and the best method of instruction, Bacon had 
nothing Betftr to suggest than the practices of the Jesuits, but his efforts 
in behalf the advancement of learning, the inductive method, and 
the practical application gi science, were so consequential that he must 
be accorded a substantial place in the history of education. 

Philosophy, Bacon contended, had applied itself to the discovery of 
final causes, whereas it should have sought only formal or efficient 
causes; it had neglected the study of nature for the study of morals 
and religion. Bacon began the movement for a critical scrutiny of the 
human mind, to measure its capacity for attaining truth and accuracy. 
Introspection was not at this time a common instrument of psycho- 
logical use, and Bacon had little skill in employing it. He did, however, 
perceive some of the outstanding obstacles looming in the way of the 
advancement of knowledge. He presented these as “idols” (idola), which 
hinder the mind in its efforts to attain truth. These he classified as: 
“idols of the tribe,” “idols of the den,” “idols of the theater,” and “idols 
of the market place.” The “idols of the tribe” are the limitations of 
human capacities simply because human beings are finite. The senses of 
sight and hearing are restricted in range and environment, and the 
faculties of the mind cannot comprehend the infinite. The “idols of the 
den” are the limitations peculiar to the individual. The “idols of the 
market place,” or the place of exchange, are caused by the difficulties 
encountered in reaching precision and exact knowledge, and are due 
primarily to the limitations of language. The “idols of the theater,” or 
show place, are the particular limitations arising from dogmas of philos- 
ophy or of religion which the individual accepts ‘and which blind him 
from seeing truth in other theories. 

Bacon was not interested in the discovery of nature from pure curios- 
ity or for the sake of knowledge as an end in itself, but rather to utilize 
the forces of nature for the welfare of mankind. He*does not belong 
with tbe scientists who are interested primarily in understanding the 
nature of the world and man and who seek to accumulate knowledge 
for its own sake. Bacon belongs with the practical scientists, who utilize 
the secrets of nature to make inventions for the benefit of man. The 
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function of knowledge for them is to relieve suffering and contrive 
means to decrease drudgery. In his Aphorisms, he declared: ” 

I 

Man, being the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do and under- 
stand so much and so much only as he has observed in fact or in thought 
of the course of Nature: beyond this he neither knows anyth^ig nor can 
do anything. 

II 

Neither the naked hand nor the understanding left to itself can effect 
much. It is by instruments and helps that the work is done, which are as 
much wanted for the understanding as for the hand. And as the instru- 
ments of the hand either give motion or guide it, so the instruments of 
the mind supply either suggestions for the understanding or cautions. 

III 

Human knowledge and human power meet in one; for where the cause 
is not known the effect cannot be produced. Nature to be commanded 
must be obeyed. 

Yet, strangely enough. Bacon was ignorant of all that was being 
accomplished, by the mathematicians of his day, to discover the secrets 
of nature. He even raised special objection to studying astronomy by 
mathematical methods. In such conclusions he showed himself not alto- 
gether competent to judge the true method of science, even in its prac- 
tical aspects, which could have done so much to advance human welfare. 

One of the most penetrating intellects of all times, whose vaulting 
ambition as a courtier led to perfidy and an ignominious downfall. Bacon 
was born to the purple in York House, London, a representative of the 
English spirit at its best and worst. Infbrmation as to his early educa- 
tion is lacking. At twelve he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he spent three years. It is evident that the humanistic side of the cur- 
riculum did not interest him, and we know that he conceived an abiding 
contempt for the Aristotelianism that dominated the curriculum. 

Philosophy was for Bacon* a sideline in which he had deep interest 
and fair capacity^ but hig invoIVements and duties as courtier and high 
public servant prevented him from giving it the time necessary for 
highest achievement. It is a profound error to class him among the great 
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constructive philosophers or as the lone discoverer of modem science. 
He was too busy with his other concerns to inform himself properly as 
to the progress of science in his own day and his knowledge of educa- 
tion was quite lacking. 

Bacon made no contribution to science and no important discovery 
can be traced to the application of his rules. His method was logically 
defective! Hh opposed the Copernican theory and had no understanding 
of the work of 4Villiam Gilbert, and he had no interest in mathematics, 
which is the greatest iastijpment of pure science. Why, it may be asked, 
was he accepted as the leader of what has been called the “Bacon 
philosophy”? 

Through the latter half of his stormy career, though harassecf by 
adversities of the gravest kind, and elevated to the highest positions, he 
wrote his Essays and from time to time worked on a grandiose scheme 
which he termed Instauratio Magna, the “Great Renewal.” He proposed 
to revolutionize learning, turn it about, and set it on a new path. Five 
parts were originally planned; only two were realized. The first part 
was the publication in 1605 of the celebrated work Advancement of 
Learnifig. The second p>art was the Novum Organum (1620) (the new 
instrument) which was to replace Aristotle’s Organon, that is, his tradi- 
tional Deductive Logic. The other ptarts were never finished but during 
his last days he wrote New Atlantis, which was never completed but 
was published three years after his death. 

Bacon did many things that were of the utmost importance in quicken- 
ing the thoughts of men. Moreover, the time was far ripter than he was 
aware for a change in direction. First, he p>ointed out the futility of the 
new disputation of theology which engulfed the Christian world because 
of theological disputes between Brotestant sects, and between Protestants 
and Catholics. Scholasticism was arid enough, but the new theology 
was even more given to controversy. Second, Bacon assailed The New 
Learning of Humanism. The wing headed by Storm and Ascham em- 
phasized the stylistic asp)ects; the other, led by Vives and Rabelais, had 
stressed the use of*ancieAt literature to gain a knowledge of nature. 
Bacon condenuied both as fruitless. He*was not unique in discerning 
that Scholasticism and the Humanism which feplaced* it were equally 
futile so far as the advancement of learning was concerned. The im- 
p>otency of these movanents was widely felt, but no one saw clearly the 
new p>ath to progress. 

On the pKisitive side* Bacon’s chief contributions were the demand for 
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the observation of nature, the use of experimentation, and inductive 
reasoning. The inductive method had always been employed in thinking, 
but no anal3rsis of the inductive process had as yet been attempted com- 
parable to the treatment of deduction in the logic of Aristotle. For this 
reason, deductive logic was regarded as the only instrument which gave 
men infallible truth. The great weakness of the deductive method was 
that it did not lead to the advancemeiii|t of learning in tKe very field 
which was now, more and more, occupying the thougkts of men, the 
field of nature. This failure of the traditiop.al • logic, that is, of the 
organon, or “instrument,” of Aristotle, to advance knowledge led Bacon 
to write the New Organon {Novum Organum), in order to remedy the 
defect. This “new method” was merely the inductive process which was 
used to good effect by the scientists. It was based upon the idea that 
observations of the phenomena of the external world by the senses com- 
bined with experinient are the source of true knowledge. Experimenta- 
tion, as a process, is not different from observation, but involves merely 
the expert control of conditions, so as to facilitate or simplify observation. 

The greatest contribution that Bacon made was to call upon men 
to give attention to the study of nature. Scholasticism was an integrated 
system with the emphasis upon rationality. The Italian Renaissance re- 
instated the ancient interest in esthetics and literature. The Protestant 
Reformation placed morality and religion in the forepart of human 
interest. In all these movements the attitude was one of receptivity 
from the past; it was deductive. Nature had been subordinated to more 
pressing considerations. 

Rene Descartes (1596-1650). Like Bacon, Descartes does not figure 
directly in the history of education; yet one is compelled to agree with 
the judgment of another Frenchman, Compayr 4 , when he declared: 
“There is no thinker who has exercised a more decided influence on the 
destinies of education.” ” The truth is that Descartes began the move- 
ment in philosophy and education which resulted in the most profound 
and prolonged conflict in modern thought. 

Descartes was bom of a distinguished family, ill Touraine, France, 
and received his education in the Jesuit school at La Fl^e. His course of 
training, while thorough in a way, was narrowly linguistic, and conse- 
quently superficial in content. Dissatisfied with what he learned, Des- 
cartes engaged in military service in the Netherlands. Here he came 


« Compayri, G., The History of Pedagogy, p. 188. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1901. 
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ander the schcdarly influence of Beeckman, who awakened in him an 
absorbing passion for science and mathematics. 

At the time when his heart was filled with bitter disappointment 
because he had not been able to discover any certainty in knowledge, 
he began to devote himself to mathematics. In his meditations he noticed 
that this was the only field of human thought in which there were no 
disputes. 'Hdre alone was to be found that indubitable certainty, that 
absolute clearness which his inflect demanded. He thereupon devoted 
his whole attention to the^tudy of geometry and was able to make per- 
manent contributions to the world’s knowledge of this subject. He then 
became aware of the remarkable services of mathematics in placing 
beyond dispute the observations of astronomy and physics. The thought 
occurred to him that perhaps the same method whic]^ produced such 
infallible truth both in mathematics and the natural sciences could be 
applied with equally good results in other fields. Concerning this experi- 
ence he wrote: ^ 

I was delighted especially with the mathematics on account of the 
certainty and evidence of their demonstrations; but I had not as yet 
found out their true use, and although I supposed that they were of 
service only in the mechanical arts, I was surprised that upon founda- 
tions so solid and stable no loftier structure had been raised. 

With this illuminating idea of utilizing the geometrical method in 
other fields, Descartes began to construct a new philosophy. What inter- 
ests the student of education is, not so much his philosophic results, as 
the criteria which he set up for scientific knowledge. Working with an 
inflexible determination to lay an indubitable foundation for knowledge, 
Descartes adopted several rules to guide his thinking: ^ 

The first was, never to accept anything for true which I did not clearly 
know to be such . . . what was presented to my mind so clearly and 
distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt. 

The second rule was to divide every problem into its component parts. 
The third was to begin with the simple and proceed systematically to the 
more complex and diflicult. 

^Descartes, Reni, Oeuvrts de Descartes, published by Victor Cousin, Vol. I, 
p. laS. Paris; Levrault, 1824. Also A Discourse on Method, in the Harvako Ci:.assics, 
Vol. 34, p, 9. 

• Ibid., p. ij. 
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But Descartes’ chief contribution to education has not yet been stated, 
for it lies in the philosophical implication rather than in the application 
of his mathematical method. This implication was his assumption that 
the fundamental postulates of all knowledge ar^ inherent in the nature 
of the mind itself. He assumed this to be true, not only of the axioms of 
mathematics, but equally of the fundamental principles of all fields of 
human thought. He believed that all pr^nary ideas are innate, and that 
the growth of knowledge consists merely in drawing oqt their implica- 
tions. The true method of science, therefore, isj^eductive in its procedure. 
The fundamental process of learning is rational, constructive thinking. 

Nothing whatever is to be accepted as true unless it is as certain and 
clear to the rational judgment as the propositions of Euclidean geometry. 
If truth can be found only by the exercise of the rational judgment, then 
human reason must be accorded a dignity that it had not enjoyed since 
the ancient Greeks. Here, for the first time, human reason, so long 
humiliated in the interest of theological authoritarianism, found a new 
and dauntless champion. 

The implications of this view for educational science were speedily 
drawn. Humanistic culture was frankly linguistic; it exercised memory, 
esthetic sensibility, association, and imagination; but it did not teach 
children to reason. The Oratorians and the Port Royalists in France 
endeavored to revise education in accordance with the Cartesian philos- 
ophy. After this time all the great educational reformers demanded that 
knowledge must possess those qualities of certainty, clearness, and 
positiveness which characterize rational thinking. 

Even more significant than this change of attitude, however, was the 
ridical antagonism between the Cartesian theory of innate ideas and the 
principle of sense perception as the origir. of knowledge. This deep-seated 
difficulty was to appear later as the dominant problem of both philosophy 
and education. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

New educational problem8.«Among the most pressing problems that, 
confronted the ^ucatot^ of Northern Europe at the beginning of the 
17th century were the following: 

I. How far shall the privileges of education be extended? Up to this 
time English theorists feared that too many would become learned, and 
in consequence they advocated the limiting of opportunity to boys of the 
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ai^er cliSX aaA t|iose few poor who showed outstanding capacity and 
had the good fortune to find benevolent patrons. The only training con- 
sidered suitable for the masses was apprenticeship to industry. The 
*‘Poor Law Act” of i6oi made the apprenticing of pauper children by 
local authorities compulsory. Education was the sacred prerogative of 
parents, but where the state or voluntary agencies supplied schodling it 
nras hendbfotth stigmatized as “charity.” 

2. A second {>roblem had to' do with the curriculum. The main issue 
here was the use of the yemacular in place of Latin as the means of 
instruction. Catholics and learned men generally favored the teaching 
of the Latin tongue exclusively as in the past. Another division of opinion 
took place over the question of whether the curriculum should reifiain 
humanistic or should become realistic. 

3. The question of method of instruction came to the front in a new 
and demanding way. Especially were those who controlled the schools 
interested in new methods of teaching boys to read and speak Latin. 

4. The profoundest of all problems, that of the origin of knowledge 
or of the method *of scientific advancement, came to the front at this 
time, ^or a long time a naive psychological empiricism had been de- 
veloped, especially among those thinkers who favored realism. As we 
have seen, a powerful reaction had arisen against the formal logic of 
Aristotle and against ..scholastic modes of thought. Bacon presented the 
new logic of investigation. Tfie rationalistic point of view was presented 
in a new and striking way by Descartes. 

5. The education of girls, especially of the better class of people, now 
emerged as a problem of much impo. tance. 

WOLFGANG RATICH AND PROGRESS OP EDUCATION 

IN GERMANY 

Life and work. The first and most influential of the didactic reformers 
was Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), now generally called Ratich. He was 
bom in the town of Wilstef, in Holstein. He,received his educatiqp at the 
gymnasium in Hamburg, and then took<up theology at the University 
of Rostock, long a center of progressive learmng. H# was an ardent 
Lutheran, profoimdly religious, but a defeat in speech turned him from 
the pulpit and pastorate. The idea of reforming education aune to him 
suddenly, and he went to England where he became acquainted with 
Bacon’s early ideas of* the advancement of learning. He soon settled in 
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Amsterdam, Holland, the most advanced center of libend and scientific 
learning, where he studied Hebrew and cognate languages and inathe* 
matics, and taught school for eight years. His attention now centered 
upon the improvement of the teaching of languages, which was one of 
the chief needs of the day. 

Returning to Germany, Ratich traveled from place to place seeking a 
favorable opportunity to demonstrate hlf; new method of inS!nmction. He 
was determined, however, to keep his id^as a profound secret to be dis- 
closed only to those who paid him well. In i6jt2,«upon the insistence of 
friends, he went to Frankfurt at the time of the election and coronation 
of Mathias as emperor. Here he gained the opportunity to place before 
the assembled body of electors a memorial in which he proposed: * 

* With the help of God to give directions for the service and welfare of 
all Christendom: 

1. How the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other tongues may be learned 
both by young and old, more easily and in very much shorter time. 

2. How, not only in High German, but, also, in all other tongues a 
school may be established, in which all arts and sciences may be thor- 
oughly learned and propagated. 

3. How, in the whole Empire one and the same speech, one and the 
same government, and finally one and the same religion, may be pleas- 
antly introduced and peacefully maintained. 

He followed the memorial, within a few hours, with a further explanation 
in which he offered: 

I. A much better method of teaching foreign languages than had 
hitherto been used. 

' 2 To produce German text-books in all sciences, to organize schools, 

preparatory for the Gelekrtenschulen [gleamed schools] in which the 
foreign languages would be taught. 

3. In the schools for the learned (Gekhrtenschulen) everyone would 
learn first German, then Hebrew and Greek in order to be able to read 
the Holy Scriptures pure and unfalsified, so that in the whole Empue, 
“Lutheran Speech" might prevail. 

Great interest in the memdrial was expressed, for many of the leaders 
were aware of tlpp need of reforrn in methods of instruction. Landgrave 
Ludwig von Darmstadt appointed Professors Helwig and Jung, of the 
University of Giessen, to inv^tigate the new method. About the same 

* Schmid, K. A , Geschickte der Ertiekmg, Vol. Ill, Part 11 , pp. 6-7. Stuttgart: 
J. G. Cotta, 189a. 
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time the Duchess Dorothea Maria of Weimar became the devoted sup^ 
porter of Ratich, and at her suggestion, four professors of the Univer* 
sity of Jena were commissioned to report on his method. Both of these 
investigations highly praised Ratich’s new method of teaching lan- 
guages.^** The Duchess Dorothea was so- delighted with Raticb that she 
called him to Weimar to instruct herself, her sons, and her sister, the 
Princess* Ailna Sophia of Anhalt, in the Latin tongue. The two sisters 
remained the igarmest friends \hat Ratich ever had, and it was through 
them that opportunity cqpie for him to test his ideas. 

At this point l6itich was given the most promising opportunity ever 
offered to set up a demonstration school. Prince Ludwig von Anhalt- 
Kothen had first met Ratich in Weimar with his sisters, Dorothea* and 
Anna Sophia. At their urgent request, Ratich was invited to Kbthen, 
where Prince Ludwig furnished him buildings, a printing press to supply 
books, type for six languages, assistants to help Him, and all the other 
equipment necessary for the success of his plans. Nor was this all! To 
insure a school full of children, the prince resorted to compulsory attend- 
ance, enrolling by this method 231 boys and 202 girls. The purpose of 
the Si^ool was admirable: that of so instructing and training teachers 
that they should be able 

... to impart to their pupils a thorough, good, and fluent knowledge of 
any language, especially of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, in less time, not 
to exceed half as much, than could be done by any other method usual in 
Germany, and also with much less pains.^^ 

The school was divided into six classes. In the lowest three, the mother 
tongue was taught; in the fourth, Latip was begun; and in the sixth, 
Greek. In addition to training in the languages, instruction was given in 
arithmetic, singing, and religion. 

Numerous reasons have been suggested to account for the speedy 
failure of this school. Prince Ludwig was deeply chagrined and, in a 
spirit of revenge, threw* Ratich into prison for nine months, releasing 
him only after he had signed a statement in which he acknowledged that 
he *‘had claimed and promised more thafi he knew or could bring to 
pass.” Thus comedy mingles with tragedy in the educational history of 
this warring age. 

*<* Barnard, Henry, German Teachers and Educators, pp. 341-343, gives sum- 
maries of both reports. Hartford: Brown and Gross, 1878. 

Quoted by Barnard, Henry, op. fik, p. 331. 
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The motive which animated Ratich’s endeavors must be fully stated. 
First of all, he was an intense partisan of Lutheran theology and could 
never refrain from showing his hostility toward all other faiths, espe- 
cially the Calvinistic. Again, he had a carping, selfish spirit. Repeatedly 
refusing to give his ideas to the public, he declared that he would sell 
his discoveries only to a prince, at a high rate and upon the condition 
that the men of learning to whom he woMld communicate them should 
promise to conceal them. He quarreled incessantly with superiors, 
into whose service he entered, and was always ^suspicious of his subordi- 
nates, who were chosen to demonstrate the advantages of his plans. He 
persisted in promising to reveal some wonder-working principles, but he 
was 'always afraid to trust anyone to carry them out. In modern educa- 
tion Ratich was the first to originate the idea of systematic instruction; 
however, he was too ctabbed and mean to accomplish any great reform. 
And yet, through the efforts of his followers, his principles formed the 
beginning of a remarkable new development. 

The method of nature. In the study of the Realism of the early 
17 th century, it is well to remember that attention was not concentrated 
entirely upon the observation of the outer, world. Here and there, leaders 
were beginning to observe the inner processes of their own minds and to 
see that the op)erations of the mental life were also a part of nature. As 
a result of such observations, Ratich and Comenius criticized the crude 
methods employed in the schools, and initiated the search for the method 
of nature, which has since dominated modern {jedagogy. 

Ratich’s principles of teaching. Ratich was the first man who 
really sought to discover the natural order in which the mind of the child 
learns. He then undertook to reorganize methods and the curriculum in 
harmony with the following principles: 

(1) Everything in its order; or the course of nature. Although this 
principle was somewhat indefinite, in general it signified that regard 
must be had for the natural order which the mind of the child follows 
in learning. 

(2) Only one thing at a time.. One book or one language or one topic 
only must be le^ed at’’ a time*, and it must be thoroughly mastered 
before the next is attempted. 

(3) Each thing should be often repeated. This principle was practiced 
The headings are quoted from Barnard, Henry, op. aU, |ip. 334-339. 
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in the interests of thorough understanding. Ratich had the children read 
Terence three times in German, and then six times in Latin. 

(4) Everything first in the mother tongue. Children should first learn 
German well, before they are taught Latin or any other language. The 
universal practice in the schools of that day was to plunge boys of five 
and six years of age into Latin grammar as soon as they knew the alpha- 
bet. Ratich*reversed this ordej. His pupils learned first to read Terence 
in German. Then, knowing what the author was saying, they read the 
work in Latin. Rules Snd^onstnictions were not studied from a textbook 
on grammar; they were learned from the usage of the author by the 
inductive method, a plan advocated also by Ramus. While this procedure 
was not a great step toward Realism, it was, nevertheless, an important 
one in that general direction. Even such a change was strongly opposed 
by some people, because they imagined that this ^tudy of grammar, in 
and by the usage of the author, was somehow an attack upon the 
Lutheran religion. 

(5) Everything without compulsion. Ratich’s statement is that^* 
“Boys cannot be whipped into learning or wishing to learn. By compul- 
sion and blows youth are disgusted with their studies, so that study 
becomes hateful to them.” 

(6) Nothing must be learned by rote. Experience had demonstrated 
that rote learning weakened the development of the understanding and 
judgment. Moreover, there was a far better way of learning than sheer 
memorization without understanding of what was learned. 

(7) Mutual conformity in all things. This principle signified that 

similar subjects — for example, Latin and Greek grammar — should be 
taught in the same way. ^ 

(8) First a thing by itself* arid afterwards the explanation of the 
thing. For illustration, rules must not be taught before the materials 
demonstrating them are presented. 

(9) Everything by experience, and investigation of parts. This prin- 
ciple may be better stated: Everything through induction and experi- 
mentation; languages must proceed from things to names. 

So far as the curriculum was concerned, Ratich was4±iiefly interested 
in the acquisition of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He was 
fully aware of the failure of Humanism to give the youth a thorough and 
working knowledge of these tongues. He believed his method could 


Barnard, Henry, op'. cU., p. 336.* 
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acc<Mnplish this end more speedily and effectively for both the old and 
the ypung. He further believed that, in a year at the most, anyone could 
learn any language better than his mother tongue; and, with industry, 
in half a year, if he applied himself to the study for three or four hours 
a day. 

Influence of Ratich. Ratich’s efforts exercised a widespread influ- 
ence. Reyher and Evenius put them into ^actice in the refo{*med school 
system of the principality of Gotha, under Duke Ernst /Jie Pious. The 
most important effects of his ideas, however, were 4 ound in the influence 
exerted over the great Comenius. 


CALVINISTS FORM THEIR SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

The Synod of Dort. From i6i8 to 1619 there was held at Dordrecht, 
Holland, the most consequential council of Reformed Churches. It was 
composed of 100 members from many lands and the number of sessions 
reached 154. The deep interest of these people in religious education 
found expression in a general system of training. The plan comprehended 
religious instruction in the home and the .church, and the establishment 
of schools by the civil authorities. Particularly did the council urge the 
extension of schools to the villages and country places. But the chief 
concern of the Synod, as shown in the following resolutions adopted by 
the body, was the promotion of religious instruction: ** 

In order that the Christian youth may be diligently instructed in the 
principles of religion, and be trained in piety, three modes of catechising 
should be employed. I. In the house, by parents. II. In the schools, by 
schoolmasters. III. In the churches, by ministers, elders and catechists 
especially appointed for the purpose. That these may diligently employ 
their trust, the Christian magistrates shall be requested to promote, by 
their authority, so sacred and necessary a work; and all who have the 
oversight of churches Und schools shall be required to pay special atten- 
tion to this matter. 

I. The office of parents is diligently to instruct their, children and their 
whole household in the principles of the Christian religion, in a manner 
adapted to their respecti^p capafities; earnestly and carefully to admonish 
them to the cultivation of true piety; to engage their punctual attendance 
on family worship, and take them with them to the hearing of the Word 


i^Dunshee, Henry W., History of the School of the Collette Reformed Dutch 
Church, pp. 3-4. New York; Aldine Press, 1883. * 
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of God — Parents who profess religion, and are negligent in this work, 
shall be faithfully admonished by the ministers; and, if the case requires 
it, they shall be c«tsured by the Consistory, that th^ may be broqght to 
the discharge of their duty. 

n. Schools, in which the young shall be properly instructed in the 
principles of Christian doctrine, shall'be instituted not only in cities, but 
also in towns and country places where heretofore none have existed. The 
Christlhn aoagistracy shall be requested that well-qualified persons may be 
employed and enabled to devofe themselves to the service; and especially 
that the chilcften of the poor may be gratuitously instructed, and not be 
excluded from the Ubneftt of the schools In this office none shall be 
employed but such as are members of the Reformed Church, having 
certificates of an upright faith and pious life, and of being well versed in 
the truths of the Catechism. They are to sign a document, professing their 
belief in the Confession of Faith and the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
promising that they will give catechetical instruction to the youth in the 
principles of Christian truth according to the same-^,.. . 

III. In order that due knowledge may be obtained of the diligence of 
the schoolmasters, and the improvement of the youth, it shall be the duty 
of the ministers, with an elder, and, if necessary, with a magistrate, to 
visit all the scbbols, private as well as public, frequently, in order to 
excite the teachers to earnest diligence, to encourage and counsel them in 
thetiuty of catechising, and to furnish an example by questioning them, 
addressing them in a friendly and affectionate manner, and exciting them 
to early piety and diligence. If any of the schoolmasters should be found 
neglectful or perverse, they shall be earnestly admonished by the min- 
isters, and, if necessary, by the Consistory, in relation to their office. 


This statement of policy by the general Synod became the standard for 
Calvinistic education in all countries so far as local conditions permitted. 
It gave educational leadership to ihe people of Holland, but it likewist 
inspired progressive action among Calvinists in Scotland, England, 
France, and America. The reform measures of the Germans, including 
those of Evenius, Ratich, and Kromayer, were definitely inspired by the 
Calvinists; and the same was true of the innovations of Comenius. 

Progress in the Netherlands The first half of the 17th century 
was the golden age^or the Dutch Republic; rapid progress was made in 
all lines and Amsterdam was the virtual capital of the world so far as 
progre^ and trade were ctmcemed. The Dutclf navy was the most for- 
midable, having defeated that of Spain, and Dutch traders sailed un- 
restricted in every sea and brought great profit to the Republic. The 
East India Company, chartered in 1602, established a chain qf trading 
posts fT(Mn the Cape of Good Hope to Ji^>an and virtually monopolized 
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Oriental trade. Colonies were established in tne New World, including 
New Amsterdam. 

So fdr as education waa concerned, the Dutch schools retained the 
lead. The Calvinists were not in a position to control all education in 
Holland, but their enthusiasm for a full program had great weight every- 
where. Instruction in the home (in the Heidelberg Catechism), elemen- 
tary vernacular schools, Latin Grammar Schools, and univershy or college 
training promoted by the civil authoritiies constituted cjtheir complete 
program. The school order of Drente introduced rcompulsory education 
in 1638. In addition to the Universities of Leyden, Franeker, and Gro- 
ningen founded earlier, three others were now established, Amsterdam, 
1630; Utrecht, 1638; and Harderwijk, 1648. In all, Holland boasted 14 
higher institutions of note, but Leyden remained the most influential. 
It had come under the domination of the Calvinistic party. Despite the 
high achievements of the Dutch, their period of leadership was short- 
lived. Internal dissension among the religious bodies, and among the 
provinces and political parties weakened national life and prevented the 
continuance of independent action. 

Weimar reform. The most important effort at educational (eform 
just after the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War took place in Weimar, 
a small principality in central Germany. The initiative was taken by the 
Duchess Dorothea Maria, who had been profoundly interested in educa- 
tional methods from the time she learned Latin from Ratich. At her 
request the court preacher, Kromayer, drew up a new school order for 
the schools of the duchy in 1619. He was well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of Ratich and had written a number of textbooks in accordance 
with the new method. Among other requirements, this school order 
obliged pastors and schoolmasters to keep a “careful list” of all boys and 
girls from the sixth year to the twelfth; this was probably the first 
scholastic census. School attendance was made compulsory “through the 
power of the civil authorities.” This provision is notable, for not only 
was it the first compulsory education law promulgated in a German state, 
but an effort was actually made to put it into effect.* Another important 
point was that, in accordance with the trend of events, children were 
taught the vernacular before they learned the Latin tongue. 

Devastations of the Thirty Years’ War. It has been asserted that 
religious wars are the most ruthless and savage of all. Certainly the 
Thirty Years’ War, between Catholics and Protestants in northern Eu- 
rope, may well be cited as an illustration of this contention. The entire 
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country was devastated, and the population of Germany decreased by 
one-half. In many places the people were reduced to savagery. In the 
villages there was often not a wagon nor a draft animal to be seen; many 
a peasant was forced to harness himself or his wife and dog to the plow. 
A number of the free cities never recovered their ruined trade and in- 
dustries. The Moravians who inhabited the central theater of the conflict 
were well-ni|;h exterminated. 

Religion, mosals, and the ard of civilization were practically forgotten. 
The bestiality and licentiousness of the soldiers were incredible. Pastors 
and teachers having nothing to sustain them at their labors ceased their 
ministrations. The |>eople lapsed into barbarity, ignorance, superstition, 
and crime. Except in the largest centers of population, every trace of 
schools was destroyed. Church and school buildings were requisitioned 
as hospitals or barracks for soldiers, or even as stables for their horses. 
It was under such horrible circumstances that the reform of education 
was attempted by several of the princes of Germany even before the 
termination of the conflict. 

Duke Ernst and school reform in Gotha. By far the most epochal 
action ^or the advancement of education in the early part of the 17th 
century was taken by Duke Ernst, called “the Pious.” He was known as 
the prince among the pedagogues, and the pedagogue among the princes. 
Generally credited with the founding of the German school system, Duke 
Ernst came by his enthusiasm for education honestly; his mother was 
the Duchess Dorothea Maria of Weimar, who had called Ratich to assist 
in the education of her sons and who had later employed Kromayer to 
reform the schools of the duchy. The reforms instituted by Duke Ernst, 
as well as those effected by his mother, had this highly significant fea- 
ture: they definitely marked the passing of the initiative in school reform 
from church authorities to the civil power. Not that there was any lack 
of cooperation between church and state, but henceforth the leadership 
rested primarily with the magistracy. 

Duke Ernst took over his small domain of Gotha in 1640. The con- 
dition of the territory at the time was pitiable because of the war. Many 
churches and schools were in ruins; others were used by the soldiers as 
ho^itals and stables. Towns and villages were impoveri^ed and depcpu- 
lated, and the remaining inhabitants had largely reverted to savagery. 
In most c ommuni ties, even religious instruction had ceased. Duke Ernst 
began a general survey of conditions in all churches and schools, but he 
did not wait to initiate*reform. He.issued an imperative order to the dvil 
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officers to look after the discipline of children, and to the pastors to 
ipve their attention to religious instruction, particularly of pre>school 
children. 

Duke Ernst’s chief reforms had to do with the schools. In most villages 
either no schools existed or they had been destroyed -by the ravages of 
war. He first sought to improve the condition of the teachers: a minimum 
income was assured them, and a knowledge of the element] ot learning 
and good character were required before appointment. His next step in 
carrying out his far-reaching program was to issue a school law. 

School organization. Duke Ernst called to his assistance Andreas 
Reyher, a thoroughgoing schoolman, the rector of the Gotha gymnasium. 
Reylier was well acquainted with the principles of Ratich and Comenius, 
and was himself a man of some originality. His first task was to write a 
new plan of school organization, which was then amended by Duke 
Ernst. It was adopted in 1642, but was later subjected to numerous 
revisions and entitled School-Method (Schulmethodus). In this he set 
forth the organization and aims of the schools; methods of instruction; 
means of education and discipline; duties of children, parents, teachers, 
and supervisors; in short, everything that was essential for the establish- 
ment of a school system, The new code required that schools be estab- 
lished everywhere, in the villages as well as in the towns. This was, in 
fact, the first time in any German state, that an effort was made to 
establish vernacular elementary schools for all children. Among the 
many and comprehensive provisions the following may be noted as the 
most progressive: 

(1) Schoolmasters must live respectable lives, and observe punctili- 
ously the rules laid down in the school ordinance; otherwise they will be 
summarily dismissed. Inhumane punishments will not be tolerated. 

(2 ) The school term shall continue throughout the entire year, except 
that, during the four weeks of harvest time, full weekly attendance is not 
necessary. 

(3) Compulsory attendance is required. Every year after the harvest 
all children who have passed their fifth year of life shall report at school, 
and must attend until their twelfth year.* On Sundays and holidays they 
must attend church. The daily lessods shall be three hours in the morn- 
ing, and three in the afternoon in the villages. Saturday afternoon is 
free; also, Wednesday afternoon is free in the towns. 

(4) * The daily schedule of lessons is laid down as follows: religion and 
reading, in the morning; writmg, singing, and reckoning, in the after- 
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noon. In the villages the children are grouped into two classes for pur- 
poses of instructicm. In the lower class, the alphabet and syllables ar^^ 
learned; in the other, reading, writing, singing, reckoning, catechism, 
psalms, proverbs, and the Gospels. 

Reyher prepared textbooks for each class in the various subjects, in 
which, also, detailed directions were given the teachers as to how each 
sjuibject was^o be taught. 

Realistic studies. For the'hr^ time in German schools, realistic studies 
received considerable •attrition, for Duke Ernst and Reyher tracked 
closely the plans of Comenius. A special text on The Things of Nature 
was written with the following divisions: (i) Of the things of nature; 
(2) Of some useful sciences; (3) Of religious and civil arrangements; 
and (4) Of domestic regulations. Directions in teaching these branches 
were likewise given. It was required that every school be provided with 
apparatus: a rule, a circle, a plummet, two or more balls of twine, a 
compass, and six weights. The children were given instruction about 
climate, natural phenomena, geology, botany, and natural history, and 
about man’s body and soul. The practical affairs of life were kept con- 
stantlj^in view. 

In the directions to the teachers, stress was laid upon direct sense per- 
ception of things, models, or pictures, and on the stimulation of interest 
through self-activity and observation of nature and life. Geometry and 
political affairs were taurht to boys only. Parents were required to train 
their sons in some honorable handicraft or in farming; and their daugh- 
ters, in sewing, spinning, and housekeeping. 

Supervision. The supervision of the country and village schools was 
placed in the hands of the clergy. It was their duty to keep the school 
roll, to correct the weaknesses t)f the teachers, to admonish and warn 
them when necessary, and to make reports to the superintendent. Like- 
wise the superintendent had to admonish and to warn parents, and, in 
case they did not observe the school regulations regarding their children, 
to apply punishment. In the towns, me civil authorities and judges had 
the oversight of thd schools. The church superintendent and the con- 
sistorium, at the head of the entire sy&Tem, were responsibie for the 
schools' but were subject to the approval of buke ^rnst. An annual 
examin ation of each school was instituted for the inspection of the work 
and the promotion of the pupils. Duke Ernst in company with his court 
preacher often visited the schools in person and observed the attitude 
of those in tharge. 
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Summary. The following points of progress in the Gotha school system 
jure eq)ecially noteworthy: (i) compulsory attendance; (2) control of 
the period of attendance; (3) extension of the term over the totire year; 
(4) supervision by the state and in the interests of the state; (5) humane 
discipline; (6) reform of instruction according to the principles of Ratich 
and Comenius; (7) introduction of realistic instruction; and (8) insist- 
ence upon the class system. 

Duke Ernst not only improved the condition of the teachers, Dut 
promoted the construction of buildings and*fouiided some twenty new 
schools. His efforts put life into the little state of Gotha and made it the 
most prosperous and progressive. His reforms had a far-reaching influ- 
ence and marked a new epoch in German education. 

It was said that the peasants of Gotha were better instructed than the 
nobles and city folk elsewhere. At his death no one in the duchy was 
unable to read and write. 

Knightly Academies. During the i6th century the education of the 
aristocracy continued to occupy attention and was highly elaborated in 
Italy, France, and England. The theory that the princes and nobility 
needed education to be competent rulers of their domains had exicted for 
a long time. In France, several academies were set up to serve this end. 
Furthermore the brilliancy of the French court became the model for all 
others in Europe. In England, yormg nobles were trained at home by 
private tutors, and then sent to the great public schools and universities 
and on tours to the Continent to complete their training. 

During the i6th century, young German princes attended the better 
gymnasiums and studied the usual classical programs. 

After the middle of the 17th century the German princes established 
knightly academies {Ritteracademien) in which to train their boys. The 
nobility attended these institutions in preference to the gymnasiums and 
the universities. The objectives of these new institutions were: (i) to 
train in courtly manners; (2) to prepare for military service; and (3) 
to prepare for statecraft and administrative work. In addition to courtly 
manners, French, poetry, dancing, drawing, painting, and music were 
taught. As a preparatioij for ntilitary service, riding, fencing, ball play, 
hunting, military activities, and physical culture were practiced. Atten- 
tion was given also to many of the realistic studies: geography, history, 
technology (especially in relation to fortifications and war), genealogy, 
and heraldry. Greek and Hebrew were abandoned, and the amount of 
Latin was decreased. After the development of the modem gjrmnasiums. 
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these academies ceased to exist. However, they had served a purpose for 
the time being, and had assisted in the transition from the old clasaical^ 
gymnasiums to the more realistic type. 

ADVANCE IN ENGLISH THEORY AND PRACTICE 

English *ed«icational theory and practice. Four influences played 
upon the educa^onal reformers in England in the 17th century: (i) 
devotion to the traditional Protestant humanistic program; (2) the new 
emphasis upon the vernacular; (3) Baconian realism; and (4) the 
program of Calvinistic education adopted at the Synod of Dort in 1618. 

John Brinsley (dates unknown) was a life-long Puritan schoolmalter 
devoted to the task of finding the best methods to help his pupils. He 
wrote two important books. The first was entitled l^dus Literarim or 
The Grammar Schools, published in 1612 and agaiii in 1627. This gives 
some account of the methods, curriculum, organization, and conduct of 
Latin Grammar Schools at this time. The course consisted of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and the authors and texts were those familiar since 
the Re(prmation took up The New Learning. The main objective of ail 
Protestant scholarship was to acquire a ready command of both Latin 
and English and a reading knowledge of New Testament Greek and of 
Hebrew. The problem was how to induce young boys to learn Latin and 
Greek. Brinsley gave great attention to this task as did Ascham, the 
Jesuits, Ratich, and Comenius. 

Ascham had made history by using double translation from Latin to 
English and then turning the English into Latin and comparing with the 
original. The two most noteworthy innovations which Brinsley added 
were to explain to the pupils in English what the Latin passage was 
about, and to arrange the Latin words in the order in which they are 
translated into English. The order of words in the mind of the Latin 
author, Brinsley held, was artificial and adopted for'oratorical effect. The 
English mind would think them quite differently. Brinsley got this device 
from Martin Crucius* a ( 3 erman professor of Latin and Greek. The Ger- 
man lang uage is notorious for having a f&rt of the verb shifted to the 
end of the sentence and it was natural for a German to see this difficulty. 
The change of order would certainly assist the pupil to get the meaning 

1 > The term ludus connotes & playground where children take pleasure in learning 
the elements of literary culture. 
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of the Latin text. Brinsley was alert to all the new and clever devices of 
teaching. 

In 1622 Brinsley published a second work whose lengthy title fuUy 
explains its purpose and contents: 

A Consolation for our Grammar Schooles; or a faithful and most com- 
fortable^ incouragement for laying a sure foundation of all good learning 
in our Sch&oles, and for prosperous building thereon. More especially for 
all those of th\ inferiour sort, tnd ail ruder countries and places, namely 
for Ireland, Wales, Viggin^ with the Summer Islands, and for their most 
speedie attaining of our English tongue by the same labour, that all may 
speak one and the same language. And withall, for the helping of all such 
as are desirous speedily to recover that which they had formerly got in t^e 
Grammar Schooles, and to proceed aright therein, for the perpetual 
benefit of these our Nations and of the Churches of Christ. 

One is justified in assuming that this work, coming pst four years after 
the Calvinistic educational program of the Synod of Dort was formu* 
lated, was fully in accord with that program. The broad geographical 
scope, the concern for universal training, for one tongue, and for the 
welfare of both church and state are all marks of the Calvinistic spirit. 
His de^re to make English the universal tongue is also noteworthy. 



Chapter 7 


COMENIUS, 

PROPHET OF MODERN PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 


c 

^^«^HILfDHOOD and education. None of the great educators is so 
deservedly admired and so little criticized today as this erudite, wise, 
and benevolent bishop of an exterminated people. ‘ In the works of 
Comenius, one feels that a prophet is speaking; he was indeed a colossal 
figure, but only in recent years have his ideas received the respect they 
merit. 

Comenius, or, as the name was originally spelled, Komensky, was 
born at Nivnitz, a Moravian village, in 1592. His people were Slavs, and 
Brethren who were followers of John Huss. Doctrinally, they were re- 
lated to the Wycliffites of England and the Waldensians of central 
Europe; their religious faith was marked by simplicity, warm-hearted 
love, evangelical zeal, deep personal piety, self-sacrifice, and humility. 
Interest in education was an outstanding characteristic of these people. 
They made Prague the earliest and most aggressive university in north- 
ern Europe; they established elementary and secondary schools, and 
taught catechism in their homes long before Luther entered upon reform- 
ing the church in Germany. Comenius was the product and the chief 
representative of this Moravian spirit for the enlightenment and uplift 
of the common people. 

Both parents died when Comenius was a child. Although his father 
had been a well-to-do miller, his guardians misai^ropriated his hiheri- 
tance; as a consequence, Comenius received, at the village school, only 
a meager education in reading, writing, catechism, hymn singing, and 
arithmetic. Not until he was 16 did he enter a school which taught 
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Latin in preparation for a scholarly career. There may have been a great 
advantage in this circumstance, for he was able to perceive the serious 
defects in the method of teaching Latin to his fellow victims, who were 
at least ten years younger than himself. 

Having the minstry in view, at 20 years Comenius went to the College 
of Herbom, in Nassau. This institution }iad been established to promote 
Reformed (Shurch doctrine, which was more akin to the Moravian faith 
than the Luth^an theology n 4 iich dominated most of the German uni- 
versities. At Herbom, jCoisenius came under the influence of John Henry 
Alsted, a Calvinistic theologian who was deeply interested in educational 
reform. Alsted introduced him to the principles advocated by Ratich 
and, what was even more important, to the advanced system of e(fuca- 
tion in operation in the adjacent provinces of the Dutch Republic. 
Profoundly attracted by the new movements, Comenius spent some time 
studying in Amsterdam, which, at the time, was the most enlightened 
and progressive center of culture in Europe. 

Work as an educator. The period of training over, Comenius re- 
turned to his people in Moravia and entered upon a life of alternate 
tragedjjss and successes, during which he taught school and wrote many 
books. As the chief bishop of the Moravian Brethren, he endeavored to 
succor his people in their horrible persecution and dispersion. At the 
same time he corresponded with practically all the great scholars of his 
day. More than any oth^ man, he focused the attention of the peoples 
of northern Europe upon education as the supreme means of human 
progress. 

Driven from Moravia by the fiendish persecution and having lost all 
his property, he settled in Lissa, Poland, where he became rector of the 
gymnasium. Here he wrote his (Sreat Didactic, and his Gate of Tongues 
Unlocked {Janua Linguarum Reset ata), an introduction to the Latin 
language. These works were followed by The Vestibule (Vestibulum), 
which was still more elementary. In 1641, at the ktlicitation of Samuel 
Hartlib, the noted English philanthropist, the English Parliament in- 
vited Comenius to Ihy before it his plans for a college. Unfortunately, 
an Irish revolt put an end to the whole nfitter. ^ ^ 

An invitation from Ludevic de Geer, a native of Holland then living 
in Sweden, induced Comfenius to go to that country to lead in reforming 
the instruction in the schools. In the expectation that its military power 
would reestablish the Brethren and give him an opportunity to set up his 
pansopkic college, Comenius sold 'his services to Sweden. These hopes 
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were sadly disappointed. In Stockholm he was directed by the famous, 
but all too practical, Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiema and John Skyte, 
of the University of Upsala, to write textbooks for their Latin schools. 
To accomplish this, Comenius retired to the town of Elbing, on the 
Baltic Sea, and for six years labored on textbooks, grammars, and 
lexicons. 

At the completion of this work, in 1650, Comenius accepted dn invita- 
tion to establish a school at Sdrospatak, it; Hungary, had expected 
to realize here a life-long dream of a refomvid institution but, in the 
end, suffered another disappointment. From 1654 to the end of his life, 
in 1^70, he made his home in Amsterdam, where he devoted his days to 
writing and to the care of his scattered fellow religionists. 

Pansophia. Throughout his whole life Comenius was obsessed by a 
grandiose scheme for the correlation and advancement of science, which 
he grandiloquently called by the intriguing name Pansophia, that is, 
“Universal Wisdom.” The plan included three aspects: (i) In the first 
place, it comprehended the publishing of an encyclopedia of universal 
learning. This idea may have come to him from Alsted. Among his 120 
volumes, this prolific scholar had produced an encyclopedia. Coipenius, 
however, planned a new encyclopedia, to which all European scientists 
would contribute. Working independently of each other, as they were, 
and without a clearing house, these men were often ignorant of what was 
being accomplished elsewhere even in their own fields. An exhaustive 
statement of all science, Comenius believed, would coordinate and assist 
its progress. ( 2 ) Again, from Bacon, Comenius had received the idea of 
promoting scientific discovery by establishing a college in which not only 
laboratories for scientific research but all the other necessary conditions 
would be available. (3) Finally, in bis'planning he went further than 
others. He saw that teaching and research were interdependent. In con- 
sequence of this insight, he came to the problem of finding a new method 
of instruction by which every individual, to the limit of his capacity, 
might avail himself of the benefits of knowledge in all fields of learning. 

The pansophic plan of* education. Comeniu^ plan of pansophic 
education comprehended the ^t of teaching everyone everything. Con- 
sidering the present expansion of knowledge along every line, the sug- 
gestion is wholly preposterous; but in the 17th century it was not so 
quixotic. Nevertheless, Comenius had an exaggerated conception of the 
intellectual capacity of the masses of people. The ideal which inspired 
the amiable bishop in all his efforts was the noble* vision of so educating 
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every child that he might share, to the full extent 6f his capacities, ih 
all knowledge and social life. 

Practically all theologians of that era accepted the doctrine of human 
depravity; in the case of Comenius, however, this belief was merely 
incidental. He believed that the forces making for goodness are stronger 
than those leading toward evil, that man still retained, though greatly 
marred, the ^age of his Creator; and that this original goodness showed 
itself in man’s (^sire to return lo his former state of perfection. Like all 
great educators, Com^iu.<^ possessed a sublime confidence in the im- 
provability of the race. He repeatedly affirmed that the “seeds of knowl- 
edge, virtue and piety” are found in all normal individuals, and are 
susceptible of .unlimited cultivation. No educator has had a strodger 
faith in the power of education to save mankind and thus to bring it 
back' to its original divinity. 

Democracy in education. Another fundamental quality of Come- 
nius was his profound sympathy for the common man. No great cham- 
pion of the education of the masses had yet risen "Into prominence in 
educational history. In his early years as a reformer, Martin Luther 
approached this lofty ideal but in the end fell far short of achieving it. 
Even the provisions of the Synod of Dort, which required the establish- 
ment of village schools, had not emphasized complete democracy in 
education. The emphatic declaration of Comenius must have been shock- 
ing in an age moving rapidly toward political absolutism.^ 

The education that I propose includes all that is proper for a man, and 
is one in which all men . ho are bom into this world should share. All, 
therefore, as far as is possible, should be educated together, that they may 
stimulate and urge on one another 

Children are not born human, according to Comenius, but all are born 
with the capacity to become human; and they can only become human 
by proper training in society. Not to educate them* is to act contrary to 
God’s purpose. He visualized the reforming of society on a Christian 
basis apd he employed the term “Christian, Republic” to designate the 
new organization. This was truly an astounding point of view at the 
beginning of the 17th century, the anticipation di the pAnciple of equal- 
ity of all men that emerged a century and a half later. 

^ Keatinge, M. W., The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius, p. 418. l^ondon; 
Adam and Charles Black, 1806. 
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'All the Protestant reformers had established elementary schools to 
train a learned class in the Latin language. Comenius declared emphati- 
cally, “From this view my whole didactic system forces me to dissent.” 
He demanded that admission to the Latin school should not “be reserved 
for the sons of rich men, nobles and magistrates.” 

We wish all men to be trained in all the virtues, especially in modesty, 
sociability, and politeness, and it is therefore undesirable to urealte class 
distinctions at such an early age, or to givehsome children ^e opportunity 
of considering their own lot with satisfacUoi^ anc[ that of others with 
scorn. 

)yhat explanation can be given for this thoroughly democratic atti- 
tude? It would be decidedly an error to assign it wholly to the originality 
and initiation of Comenius. His breadth of s}anpathy and universality of 
educational thinking generally expressed the profound spirituality of the 
Moravian Brethren. Their spirit of democracy can be gauged from their 
attitude toward the nobility, whom they excluded from church fellowship 
until they relinquished their titles. Interpreting the principles of Chris- 
tianity as found in the New Testament literally, they believed that in 
the “Christian Republic” all arc indeed brethren and without distinction 
-of rank. 

In Comenius, for the first time in the history of culture, one finds a 
truly great representative of those evangelical, nonconformist groups of 
people who were the doctrinal descendants of the early Waldensian 
movement. Broadminded as were the Calvinists, none of their varied 
branches approached the genuine liberalism and democracy of Comenius, 
who proclaimed: * “We are now seeking a way by which the conunon 
people may be led to understand and take an interest in the liberal arts 
and scieiu:es.” Such a wholehearted espousal of democracy in an age 
when the aristocracy of birth and position closed the door of opportunity 
for the lower class pointed backward to primitive Christianity and 
forward to a new era of social justice. 

PLANS FOR EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Aim of education. The purpose of the “school of universal wisdom** 
(Schola Pansophica) , may be taken as Comenius’ aim for all education: ’ 


2 Ibid., pp. 423-424- 

* Laurie, S. S., John Amos Comenius, p. 300. Syracuse: ■€. W. Bardeen, 189a. 
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They will leant, not for the school, but for life, so that the youths shall 
go forth Niergetic, ready for everytUng, apt, industrious, and worthy of 
being intrusted with any of the duties of life, and this all the more if they 
have added to virtue a sweet conversation, and have crowned all with the 
fear and love of God. They will go forth capable of expression and 
eloquence. 

Three words>summarize his aim: knowledge, virtue, and piety. Comenius 
deduced these irom man’s ca^Sacity to know and to do, and from his 
relation to God. It is nnst Active to compare this statement of the aim 
of education with that of Sturm, which, it will be recalled, gave priority 
to eloquence rather than to piety. Comenius, on the other h^nd, 
made piety the supreme purpose of education. Of this he said: * “Our 
schools, therefore, will then at length be Christian schools when they 
make us as like to Christ as is possible. How wretched is the teaching 
that does not lead to virtue and to piety.” The aim of education is to 
teach all men ever5rthing. “Charity bids us not ni^ardly to withhold 
from mankind wh^t God has intended for the use of all, but to throw it 
open to the whole world.” Comenius had a sublime confidence in the 
power of education to regenerate human life; he was convinced that 
“there is no more certain way under the sun for raising sunken humanity 
than the proper education of the young.” ® 

Function of the school. To attain his educational objective, Come- 
nius asserted that three things were essential: good textbooks, good 
teachers, and good methods. The school is ludus literarius — that is to 
say, an institution where hildren live and work together under condi- 
tions which resemble the activities of the playground. The school must 
provide opportunity for movement, spontaneity, social relations, rivalry, 
good order, and, finally, pleasurabl'* exercise.': in learning. 

Comenius held the conviction that education is the indispensable 
process by which the young are made human. He cited several cases in 
which infants deprived of all human association and care grew up as 
animals. From this he concluded that education is an absolutely essential 
process in order to develop children into human beings; moreover, this 
process must begin at birth and not merely ^en thp children enter 
school. Led by this view of education as an indispensable need, he 
envisaged the school as “a forging-place or manufactory of humanity” 

* Keatinge, M. W., op. cit., p. 226. 

• Ibid., p. 166. 
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{Officina Humamtatis). Comenius did not intend by this term to stress 
training as a mechanical process; he desired merely to emphasize the 
necessity of training. Inadequate psychological knowledge frequently led 
him to overdo the use of analogies. The conception of the school as a 
garden in which children grow as plants, would have expressed his 
general conceptions just as well; in fact, this idea was frequently in his 
mind when he was considering the processes of developmeflt. However, 
the transformation from the animal to th’^ human level ^s so much more 
significant than the development from childhood to manhood that he 
chose the analogy of the forging-place. 

In projecting his school, Comenius held clearly in view the glaring 
defects and failures of the schools of his time. Both the humanistic 
Protestant schools and the Catholic institutions, as fostered by the 
Jesuits, had succeeded only in furnishing the memory of students with 
choice Latin verbiage and rhetorical phraseology. The ability of students 
to observe with their own eyes, or to think with their own minds, had 
not been exercised.® 

The result is that most men possess no information but the quotations, 
sentences, and opinions that they have collected by rummaging about in 
various authors, and thus piece their knowledge together like a patchwork 
quilt. 

In such fervent language Comenius pleaded for independent thinking: 
to see with one’s own eyes, and to become wise by using one’s own mind. 

Organization of the school system. Comenius’ generous concepts 
regarding the functions of education were to be realized in a clear-cut 
system of schools. Anticipating the present-day point of view, he took 
as his guiding principle in the grouping of the grades the stages in the 
growth of the child to maturity. His school system is divided into four 
levels of six years each.^ 

I. For infancy (* the The mother’s knee (Schola matema). 

II. For childhood ^ school The Vernacular-School (Schola vemacula). 

III. For boyhood ' should The Latin-School (Sfhola Latina). 

IV. For youth ^ University and travel. 

A Mother-Scliool should exist in every house, a Vernacular-School in 
every hamlet and village, a Gymnasium in every city, and a University in 
every kingdom or in every province. 

* Ibid., p. 300. 

^ Ibid., p. 408. 
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All schools shall begin at a uniform date, and children shall be admitted 
at no other time. A daily and yearly schedule of work shall be followed: * 

The subjects Of instruction are to be so divided that each year, each 
month, each week, each day, and even each hour may have a definite task 
appointed for it. 

A sepa^^te room with a special teacher shall be appointed for each class. 

The practical schoolmaster is further seen in the daily schedule that 
Comenius prepared. He objeAed to the rigorous practice of forcing young 
children to study sik or^eight hours a day. For younger children, he 
specified four hours of school work a day; for older ones, six. No home 
work shall be required, as it is apt to be done badly; this is a strange 
prophecy of a similar attitude in American schools of today. A half hour 
of relaxation shall follow each class, and holidays shall be frequent but 
not prolonged. The morning hours shall be devoted to work which taxes 
the intellect and memory; the afternoon, to handwork, music, and prac- 
tical activities. These provisions are examples of how strikingly Come- 
nius anticipated.modern innovations, in this case, the science of school 
hygiene. 

Simultaneous or class instruction; textbooks. Until the time of 
Comenius, although pupils were graded in a general way into large 
groups, they were not taught in classes. Instruction was not given to all 
the pupils in a class at the same time; each individual was taught sepa- 
rately. This greatly hampered the progress of instruction. Comenius 
undertook to show how a single teacher could “teach a number of boys, 
no matter how great, at one time.” Thus he anticipated, by over half a 
century, the practice of simultaneous instruction adopted by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools; and, by .Umost two centuries, the similar prac- 
tice of Pestalozzi, who finally* introduced simultaneous instruction into 
permanent school practice. 

Another great drawback was the lack of satisfactory textbooks. Books 
were still scarce because they were expensive. Boys took to school what- 
ever texts they had most readily at hand, and used them to learn Latin.' 
The medieval custom of copyiny the text from the dictation of the 
teachers, as Comenius pointed out, wa^a wasf^ of tiq^e. He wanted each 
pupil to have his own copy of the common text, and, furthermore, each 
class to have a text containing everything to be taught in that particular 
class. 


* Ibid., p. 3*6. 
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I. School of infancy. Education begins at birth; the home is, there- 
fore, the first school. Comenius was the first to appreciate the full 
significance of these facts. In this he anticipated the thinkers of later 
centuries, and gave the world a sketch of pre-school training astonishing 
in its completeness. His The School of Infancy is filled with information 
and suggestions that testify to extraordinary insight into the nature and 
needs of young children. One is amazed at his detailed obs^rva'tions of 
the' activities and capabilities of pre-school children. Un||ke most trea- 
tises of this kind, it is not a compilation <)f broad generalizations. 
Comenius stated in detail what should be done for children at each 
successive year of life. Nor is the book confined to a few phases of child 
trainihg; it comprehends every aspect of education: physical, mental, 
expressional, manual, moral, social, and religious. 

Comenius set out to teach each child at this stage the fundamental 
facts of all the sciences. The foundations of encyclopedic knowledge 
are laid in the observations made by the children themselves. The school 
of infancy has as its special functions the exercise of the external senses, 
early social training, and instruction in religion. But in all these functions 
Comenius did not propose any activity beyond the scope of the^^real, 
spontaneous interests of normal children. Moreover, he was an enthusias- 
tic advocate of fairy tales. Mother Goose rhymes, and stories, play, 
manual constructivity, music, and even of humor. 

II. Vernacular school. The suggestion of this school constituted 
one of the most radical departures ever urged in the reorganization of 
education. Comenius demanded a well-rounded elementary education for 
•every child, poor or rich, high-born or low, boy or girl. All children were 
to be instructed together in the same schools — an unheard-of innovation 
in an age reeking with aristocratic aloofness. Nor was this all. It was 
obligatory that every child attend the vernacular school, for it was to 
furnish the elementary training necessary for life and, at the same time, 
to give preparatory training to those who were to enter the Latin school 
and prepare for the learned professions. European peoples have always 
provided a different type of ipstitution for the lower classes of society 
than for the learned classes and ^e nobility; but not so Comenius. 

The most striking characteristic, however, was the requirement that 
pupils spend six years in the study and use of the vernacular tongue 
before they take up Latin. As we have already seen, the vernacular 
tongues. had made great strides in their development in all western 
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countries. The Protestant Reformation greatly stimulated their growth 
and use in worship and instruction in the catechism. The use of the ver- 
nacular had been ut^j^ by Vives as an introduction to Latin; but it was 
most probably the position of Mulcaster that six years of instruction be 
given in the mother tongue prior to the study of Latin that caused Ratich 
and Comenius to accept this innovation. 

According 40 the program of Comenius, the vernacular school should 
train ^'the intenj^l senses, the imagination and memory in combination 
with their cognate organs.” Vhe course of study includes reading, writing, 
practical arithmetic, singing, religion, morals, economics and politics, 
general history, cosmography, and the mechanical arts. It is an institu- 
tion where all children are trained in all the arts of humanity. To fhis 
time no reformer had so comprehensive a system of education for all 
children. 

III. Latin school or gymnasium. According to Comenius, the 
Latin school was not a special educational route which only the learned 
or higher classes may travel. The Schola Latina was designed as the 
institution for development in the adolescent age. All boys “who aspire 
higher 1;|ian the work shop” were to receive this training. Comenius was 
not in the least afraid that large numbers would be trained above their 
station in life; he had confidence that knowledge and training would be 
beneficial to the student, even if his lot in life were a humble one. 

Psychologically, the purpose of the Latin school is to train the pupil 
“to understand and pass judgment on the information collected by the 
senses” in the former periv !. The means to this end are logic, grammar, 
rhetoric, and the sciences and arts “that are based on principles of causa- 
tion.” In other words, in this school the higher faculties of the mind are 
to be exercised. Four languages dte ^0 be learned: the vernacular, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, though the vernacular and Latin are to receive the 
chief emphasis. For the introduction to Latin, Comenius prescribed his 
own texts. 

The Latin school is divided into six classes, or years, called after the 
subjects, grammar, natural philosophy, mathematics, ethics, dialectic, 
and rhetoric. Finally, it must be added, Comenius provided that such a 
Latin school shall be found in every city and town, where all who wish 
may attend. 

IV. University and travel. The university course and travel form 
the highest level of education. A university is to be established in every 
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province or kingdom. Comenius expected only brightest students, who 
were also of high moral character, to attend the universities. The selec- 
tion w& to be made by a public examination of the students who 
completed the Latin school. 

It is curious that Comenius believed the sp>ecial mental faculty calling 
for development at this stage to be the will. He evidently had in view 
the student’s interest in professional training for 'vocational life. Of this 
he wrote:* “To the University belong those subjects Jhat have special 
relation to the will.” 

In addition to preparing candidates for the ministry, medicine, and 
law, Comenius recognized the duty of the university to train teachers and 
leaders for the state. He believed that “the curriculum should be really 
universal, provision being made for the study of every branch of human 
knowledge.” He fully recognized that research is also a function of the 
universities; a function, however, which he hardly expected them to per- 
form. He believed that the progress of the sciences could be more success- 
fully brought about by the voluntary cooperation of scientists throughout 
all countries. Furthermore, like other educators of hiS day, Comenius be 
lieved in the advantages of travel in furnishing direct information con- 
cerning human nature and institutions. He felt that such experience 
should follow the university career, after moral habits were fully formed. 

Educational psychology. Among bis numerous treatises Comenius 
did not include a special discussion of psychology; yet all of his prin- 
ciples and methods of instruction were based upon a fairly well-formed 
theory of the mental life and the growth of children. He possessed a 
remarkably acute capacity for observation of phenomena in many fields: 
he observed carefully the development of plants and animals, the opera- 
tion of the manual arts and crafts, and the spontaneous activities and 
interests of children. 

Another strong trait, but one which frequently led him into vagaries 
of imagination, was his life-long tendency to reason from analogy. 
Because of this he sought the basis for bis principles of method in the 
analogies of external natur^ and of the mechanical arts. He understood 
clearly, however, the idea thaA the true basis of educational science must 
be the natural growth of the child. Among his numerous statements of 
this genetic ^inciple is the following: 

* Ibid., p. 409. 

Ibid., p. 409. 
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Let our maxim be to follow the lead of nature in all things, to observe 
how the faculties develop one after the other, and to base our method on 
this principle of succession. 

He was firmly convinced that “the exact order of instruction must be 
borrowed from nature.” However, he did not clearly distinguish external 
nature apd its processes from the inner conduct of the mind. 

The greatest weakness of Comenius' ideas arose from the want of a 
deep and accurate knowledge of the mental life. Lacking something 
better, he utilized the ps^bhological conceptions that had come down 
from Aristotle, and also those of Vives. A belief in “faculties” was gen- 
erally accepted, and Comenius did not possess knowledge enough to 
dissent from this point of view. In spite of this lack of correct knowledge, 
however, one is amazed at the profound wisdom of Comenius’ prihciples. 
His conceptions of the mind, far more than those of any other thinker 
of his time, accord in a general way with the functional view of the 
present day. 

Knowledge thrpugh the senses. Concerning the source of knowledge, 
Comenius left no doubt as to his point of view. The five senses are “the 
gateways to man’s soul.” He accepted the old common-sense doctrine 
“There is nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the senses” 
(Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu). This doctrine formed the 
basis of the principles of method which he applied in the school of 
infancy and in the vernacular school. 

Imagination. This faculty is the inner sense, just as seeing and hearing 
are the outer senses. It uevelops from sensibility and is indispensable 
for the further development of the child’s knowledge and spiritual being. 

Memory and formal discipline, ^-emory is important in the education 
of the young; but teachers half relied upon it too much and, as a result, 
instruction had become a mere cramming process. Comenius clung to the 
popular fallacy that the memory can be developed and strengthened 
through practice. On this point he quoted Vives:' ^ 

The memory shpuld be exercised in early youth, since practice develops 
it, and we should therefore take Ca"** to practice it as much as possible. 
Now, in youth, the labor is not felt, and thus tl\p mom^ry develops with- 
out any trouble and becomes very retentive. 

In this connection, it must be said, Comenius believedHirmly in formal 
discipline. But he had the wisdom to discern that, before anything is 


ItHd., p. 304. 
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committed to memory, there must be a “clear, finn, and true impression 
on the senses”; and again, that nothing must be memorized which has 
not previously been fully discussed and clearly understood. Writing, 
pictures, and repetition fix impressions more permanently in memory 
and are constantly to be employed. For this purpose he advised the 
greater use of blackboards, diagrams, and other similar means. Finally, 
it must be stated that only the most important things were to be 
memorized. 

Reason or understanding. This faculty, according to the psychological 
views of Comenius, “measures and determines, what, where, and how far 
anything should be sought after or avoided.” He does not assign to reasCn 
a function so high as is usually given to it; yet he valued it more than 
did the schools of his day. The faculty of judgment has as its function to 
utilize the materials brought to the mind through the senses and the 
imagination. Judgment emerges especially during the adolescent years of 
life when reflection and reasoning are the nascent developments. 

Emotions and will. Comenius was greatly in advance of his time in 
recognizing the prime importance of the emotions of children and in 
diagnosing their relation to the process of education. This aspect of child 
nature had never before received sympathetic consideration. In his insist- 
tence upon interest, attention, and sense of need in connection with 
everything to be learned, he anticipated present-day theories. He would 
foster the native curiosity, or “desire to see, hear, or handle everything 
new.” He recognized that in these emotional tendencies nature provides 
the inner striving after knowledge. Every study must be pursued in such 
a manner as to produce a real liking for it, and should continue to be 
pleasant and desirable. Good methods of instruction are the only means 
necessary to incite the desire to learn; the true teacher need not resort 
to artificial incentives. The desires or affections influence the will and 
determine the character. Thus Comenius assigned the foremost place in 
human experience to th'e will and moral nature, which form the capstone 
in the process of development. 

Individual differences. Educational theorists from* time immemorial, 
recognizing that all children are^not alike, had insisted that they should 
not be treated in precisely the same manner. In spite of these numerous 
admonitions, scjhoolmasters had not learned to adapt their methods to 
individual differences, largely because of a lack of clear perception of 
the nature of the differences which characterize children, and, also, 
because of ignorance as to methods of dealing with them. Comenius 
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pointed out some of the chief differences and discussed how to deal with 
them wisely. 

Adaptation to stage of development. The principle of fitting instruction 
to the comprehension of the child was one of Comenius’ chief contribu- 
tions to educational science. He possessed extraordinary insight as to 
what children at each stage of development could comprehend, and 
what wohld^nterest them. Such information had long been known in a 
vague sort of way, but was s^ill largely disregarded in school practice 
and textbooks. For ^le (^rse of instruction that he recommended, 
Comenius proposed a text covering each year of school life; in each of 
these texts he set down, in graded order, everything suitable to the com- 
prehension and interest of the child. He believed that development i^not 
merely a gradual and uniform unfolding, but rather that each stage has 
its own dominant and nascent tendencies: 

To attempt to cultivate the will before the intellect (or the intellect 
before the imagination, or the imagination before the faculty of sense 
perception), is mere waste of time. But this is what those do who teach 
boys logic, poetiy, rhetoric, and ethics before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the objects that surround them. It would be equally 
sensible to teach boys of two years old to dance, though they can scarcely 
walk. 

In his conception of the stages of development, Comenius attempted, in 
the 17th century, to give education the scientific foundation which it 
has scarcely adopted at the middle of the 20th. 

Learning by doing. Co»nenius’ theory of learning is expressed very 
clearly in The Great Didactic. He believed that the increase of power 
comes through the exercise of particular and not of general functions. 
On this point he agreed wit!) Anstotle and the modern pragmatic 
view: 

What has to be done must be learned by practice. Artisans do not 
detain their apprentices with theories, but set them to do practical work 
at an early stage; thus they leam to forge by forging, to carve by carving, 
to paint by painting, and to dance by dancing. In schools, therefore, let 
the students leam to write by writing *0 talk by talking, to sing by sing- 
ing, and to reason by reasoning. 

It is clear, however, that he would not agree with the pragmatic or the 
progres^ve philosophy in all respects. 

p. 409. 

“ Ibid., p. 347. 
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THE CURRICULUM 

Pansophic curriculum. The curriculum proposed by Comenius is 
encyclopedic in scope. Everyone is “to know all things, to do all things, 
and to say all things.” Every subject appears in the course of study of 
each level of the schools. 

There is nothing in Heaven or Earth, or in the Waters, nothing in the 
Abyss under the earth, nothing in the Huia^n body, nothing in the Soul, 
nothing in Holy Writ, nothing in the Arts, ne,^|iing in Economy, nothing 
in Polity, nothing in the Church of which the little candidates of Wisdom 
shall be wholly ignorant. 

In the 20th century nobody in his right senses would hazard such a 
suggestion, and even three hundred years ago it was a palpable exaggera- 
tion. However, modifications render the suggestion somewhat more 
reasonable. First of all, Comenius did not intend that the details of each 
subject should be fully mastered, but merely that the outlines, or prin- 
cipal ideas, should be learned. Furthermore, by a careful grading of. the 
materials and by the application of better methods of instruction, he 
confidently expected to advance the pupils far beyond what the ^hools 
were teaching. 

Although it is not necessary to list all the subjects of study which he 
advocated, a few of his more revolutionary suggestions may well be men- 
tioned. So far as languages are concerned, he urged less attention to 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew than was the custom, but exalted the vernacu- 
lar, and, what is particularly worthy of note, he advocated the study of 
modern foreign languages “for the sake of holding intercourse with 
neighbors.” 

The charge has been made that Comenius was in reality not a Latin 
scholar. He freely admitted the justification of this criticism. The fact is, 
Comenius was in no sense a genuine Humanist, though he wrote texts 
to facilitate the learning of the Latin tongue. He did not thrill to the 
charm of Ciceronian eloquence and did not reverence classical literature. 
For a memory well-stocked with the brilliant phrases of classical orators, 
he had only contempt. Furthermore, he flatly denied the supreme claim 
of Hiunanism, the 'moral value of pagan literature. The truth is that he 
wished to boot entire pack of classical writers out of the schoolroom, 
and he desired to do this in the interest of the moral and spiritual wel- 
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fare of the pupils. Regarding the classical writers he declared: '*If we 
wish our schools to be truly Christian schools, the crowd of Pagan writers 
must be removed frdm them.” Again, he said: 

Some one else may object: “They are not all lascivious writers. Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace, and others are serious and earnest.” I answer: None the 
less, they are blind pagans, and turn the minds of their readers from the 
true GoO together gods and goddesses. 

Finally relenting to a slight degree, Comenius admitted that such moral- 
ists as Seneca, Epictetus, PK^o, and even the other writers, may be read 
by Christians who are sufficiently established in faith so that their morals 
will not be corrupted. As a matter of fact, Ratich, Alsted, Andrea, and 
Comenius agreed that all sciences must be in harmony with the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The Latin language as well as the vernacular was to be employed in 
learning the trivial and quadrivial subjects; grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. In addition, Comenius 
included physics, geography, chronology, history, morals, and religion. 
For history he had extraordinary regard: 

An Acquaintance with history is the most important element in a man’s 
education, and is, as it were, the eye of his whole life. This subject, 
therefore, should be taught in each of the six classes, that our pupils may 
be ignorant of no event which has happened from ancient times to the 
present day. 

Comenius insisted upon the manual arts and industry in connection with 
the vernacular school. In the interests of happiness and health, Comenius 
advocated plenty of physical activity and play. 

The kindly bishop looked upon children not only with a discerning 
but also with an indulgent eye. He was wholly free from that carping 
spirit, so common among puritanic theologians who believed the sports, 
games, and plays of childhood were due to the presence of human 
depravity. He was the first to understand that the play-life of the child 
is nature’s method of building a healthy, vigorous body and a normal, 
keen mind. 

Comenius revealed his most unique insight when he urged the develop- 
ment of the sense of humor or wit as a means of education. No other 

Keatinge, M. W., op at,, p. 383. 
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educator has gone quite so far in his declaration that children “ought to 
be taught, and that thoroughly, to understand what is said in a joke.** 
Moreover, humor is not to be indulged merely for idle fim, but it should 
be employed “for the purpose of sharpening their intellects.** 

Useful knowledge only. The Baconian principle of utility dominated 
the progressive thinking of the 17th century. Comenius too, in spite of 
his encyclopedic interests and his theological conceptions, d^alnded (mly 
useful knowledge.'* 

Nothing should be learned solely for its "value at school, but for its 

use in life Whatever is taught should be taught as being of practical 

application in every-day life and of some definite use. That is to say, the 
pupil should understand that what he learns is not taken out of some 
Utopia or borrowed from Platonic Ideas, but is one of the facts which 
surround us, and that a fitting acquaintance with it will be of great 
service in life. 

Although such quotations emphasizing the principle of usefulness are 
abundant in the writings of Comenius and of his contemporaries, it must 
not be concluded that he was, therefore, a low utilitarian. The “useful,” 
or “practical,” has a broad interpretation in his thinking; the term com- 
prehends everything “of undoubted use in this world and in the world 
to come.” Nature produces nothing that is useless. Consequently, all 
facts are of value, but, in teaching it is essential that the instructor 
should show the pupil wherein they are of use. 

Method. “Comenius is to be regarded as the true founder of modern 
method,” says Professor Laurie.** A few years ago an American educa- 
tional publisher wrote of The Great Didactic:*'*' 

I do not believe a more practically helpful treatise on method was ever 
published; certainly there is no other at once so broad and sound and 
suggestive. 

Comenius’ interest in method was bom of bitterest grief over the memory 
of his own wasted years, which, he testified, had “wrung sighs from my 
breast, drawn tears from my eyes, and filled my heart with sorrow.” ** 
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He described the methods used in the schools of his boyhood as 
follows: ** 

The method used, .has generally been so severe that schools have 
been looked on as terrors for boys and slaughter-houses of minds in which 
the great number of the students have contracted a dislike for learning. 
For five, ten, or more years they detained the mind over matters that 
could tib n^stered in one. What could have been gently instilled into the 
intellect, wu violently impressed upon it, nay, rather stuffed and flogged 
into it. ‘ '' 

The great purpose of Comenius so far as method was concerned was 
to find how instruction might be imparted (i) “surely and thoroughly/’ 
(3) “certainly and clearly,” and (3) “easily and pleasantly.” These 
same terms had been used by Andrea and remind one of the criteria of 
knowledge set up by Descartes. 

In his observations of nature, Comenius saw many operations that by 
analogQT suggested principles of instruction. He usdd such analogical 
material in great profusion. A few examples may be given: 

(a) Nature observes a suitable time. The birds hatch their eggs in the 
spring, ^d the gardener plants his seeds at that season. From this, 
Comenius drew the principle that “the education of men should be com- 
menced in the Spring time of life.” 

(b) Nature prepares the material before she begins to give ti form. 
In the schools the study of form should precede the learning of subject 
matter. For illustration, languages are taught before the sciences, which 
is to teach expression befoie the child has knowledge to express. The 
method of nature proceeds differently; it teaches things and language 
together. 

(c) In all the operations of*natu.e, development is from within. A 
subject should be thoroughly understood by the child before he is called 
upon to memorize any definitions. Grammar is the most striking example 
of the application of this new method. 

(d) Nature, in its formative processes, begins with the universal and 
ends with the particular. In instruc'ion, thie large, simple, general ele- 
ments come first; details follow. 

(e) Nature makes no leaps, but proceeds step by" step. A chicken 
develops slowly and without sudden changes. So all stufhes should be 
carefully graded by minute stq;)s. 


** Ibid., iq>. aag-aso. 
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(/) Nature compels nothing to advance that is not driven forward 
by its own mature strength. “Nothing should be taught to the young, 
unless it is not only permitted but actually demanded by their age and 
mental strength.” 

There are many more such analogical principles. It is clear that they 
have little if any value for modem educational thought. Comenius was 
unfortunate in having an inadequate understanding of psychology. 

Everything through the senses. This h one of the fundamental prin> 
ciples which Comenius frequently repeated.^He was the first thoroughly 
consistent Sense-Realist. Vives, as indicated in an earlier ch^ter, pre- 
ceded him in the statement of this principle, and Comenius frankly 
avowed his indebtedness. But he is even more emphatic than Vives. 
Comenius referred to Aristotle’s comparison of the mind of man to a 
blank tablet, and he compared “the brain, the workshop of thought, to 
wax,” which receives impressions made upon it. The sense organs are 
the means through which impressions of things are made upon the 
mind.®* 


Whatever makes an impression on my organs of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste or touch, stands to me in relation of a seal by which the im?ge of 
the object is impressed upon my brain. 

He would not countenance the employment of substitutes for 
things: ** 

Those things, therefore, that are placed before the intelligence of the 
young, must be real things, and not the shadows of things. I repeat, they 
must be things; and by the term I mean determinate, real, and useful 
things that can make an impression on the senses and on the imagina- 
tion 

From this a golden rule for teachers may be derived. Everything 
should, as far as is possible, be placed before the senses — The com- 
mencement of knowledge must always come from the senses (for the 
understanding possesses nothing that it has not first derived from the 
senses). 

If the thing is not available^ representations may bfi used. The walls of 
the room should l^e hung; with {lictures, and books should be full of them. 
Charts, maps, drawings, diagrams, models, engravings, and other s{>- 
paratus shou^be freely employed. It is astonishing that a princ4>i< 


** Ibid., p. 197. 
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so fully expounded in the 17th century should have remained unheeded 
for almost two hundred years. Visual instruction really began with this 
doctrine of Comenius 

Grading of subject matter. So far as subject matter is concerned, 
Comenius was the first to apply a system of grading on the basis of 
psychological ability. The failure of teachers to understand the minds 
of children'le^them to foist upon their pupils the rules and principles of 
grammar, rhetori^, logic, and o^er subjects which they could memorize 
but were incapable of compcdnending. Comenius discerned the trouble 
and he complained: 

No fixed landmarks were set up, which might serve as goals to 
reached by the scholars at the end of each year, month, or day, and there 
was a complete lack of system 

The method of nature must be followed, for she makes no sudden leaps, 
but proceeds step by step: all studies should, therefore, be graduated in 
such a way that those coming first may prepare the way for and throw 
light upon those that follow. The laws which govern grading are as 
follows: nature advances from the whole to its parts, from what is easy 
to what il more difficult, from the simple to the complex, and from the 
concrete to the abstract. 

Everything without compulsion. The common use of the rod to force 
children to learn is clear evidence of the unfortunate lack of true educa- 
tional insight in that day. Against this crude and cruel method Comenius 
threw the full weight of hii, power: 

No blows should be given for lack of readiness to learn; for if the 
pupil does not learn readily, this is t *e fault of no one but the teacher, 
who either does not know how to<naL.e his pupil receptive of knowledge, 
or does not take the trouble to do so. 

This was an entirely new attitude, which schoolmasters were quite 
incapable of appreciating. Comenius would not require anything by 
force. To induce the child to learn he relied implicitly upon the propul- 
sion of inner desires, interests, and thi instinctive curiosity of the pupil. 
Nature^ he believed, had implanted the see*^ of jtnowlqjlge, virtue, and 
piety in the child, and these potentialities are compelled by inner force 
to devel<^ just as an acorn under the proper conditions wiH j^urgeon into 
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an oak. Those who drive to stodies do them great injury.** 
rational creature should be led, not by shouts, imprisonment and blows, 
but by reason. Any other method is an insult to God, in whose image all 
men are made." The school should be a pleasant and happy place. The 
intellect should be forced to nothing for which it does not have a natural 
bent. Learning should always be made attractive. 

Socialization. In many of his principle^ Comenius was jn advance not 
only of his own day but of the present t^itie also. Thus, he advocated the 
advantage of encouraging pupils to tell dthers vhat they have learned. 
He was well aware that teaching others is an excellent means of clarifying 
and fixing what one is learning. Of this practice he said: “Whatever has 
b^n learned should be communicated by one pupil to the other that no 
knowledge may remain unused." Again he quoted Fortius to the effect 
that, if a student wishes to make progress, he should arrange to give 
lessons daily in the subject which he is studying, even if it is necessary 
to hire the pupil. In this principle Comenius recognized knowledge and 
expression as coordinates which must always proceed together, for knowl* 
edge is a social commodity, and is most readily acquired when a need is 
felt to communicate it to others. 

# 

He approved the plan of forming classes and the school as a whole into 
“a republic, its senate and proctor, which will hold sessions occasionally, 
and pronounce judgment on conduct." ** In this maimer he would train 
the individual for self-government and social life. His Latin school at 
Sdrospatak was organized as a Latin republic. 

Integration or correlation. Another fundamental principle which 
Comenius recognized is that of properly combining, or integrating the 
materials that are learned. It was customary in the elementary schools 
to teach children to read, but they were not taught to write until many 
months later. In the Latin schools of Comenius’ day, boys had always 
spent years learning words without knowing their meanings. Moreover, 
grammar was pursued for a long time as the major study with no relation 
to literature. 

Comenius was of the opinion that no sense or faculty should be 
brought into action by itself? rather, he charged: “Let every sense be 
engaged in the ^rception" of the object.** 
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The sense of hearing, should alwa3rs be conjoined with that of sight, 
and the tongue should be trained in combination with the hand. The 
subjects that are taught should not merely be taught orally, and thus 
appeal to the ear alone, but should be pictorially illustrated and thus 
develop the imagination by the help of the eye. ... It is desirable to rep- 
resent pictorially on the walls of the classroom everything that is treated 
of in the class, by putting up either precepts and rules or pictures and 
diagrams'illustrative of the subject taught. 

“The senses (hearing, juid s^ng), the tongue and the hand; or the 
senses, the memory, the imagination, and the understanding," should be 
“daily exercised in conjunction." Words and things, style and thought 
should likewise be correlated. 

From the known to the unknown. It is hard nowadays to realize how 
much children at that time had to learn by rote without any under- 
standing of the meaning of what they memorized. This fault was par- 
ticularly true of the instruction in Latin. The little fallows were made 
to learn words and long passages which were just so many nonsense 
syllables to them. If was not until the 17th century that men like Ratich 
and Comenius pointed out the supreme folly of this procedure. The latter 
declared it was wrong “to teach the unknown through the medium of that 
which is equally unknown." 

Avoiding confusion in the child's mind. Comenius was afraid that the 
methods pursued were producing confusion in the child’s mental growth. 
To avoid this danger, he reconunended a number of principles. One, and 
only one, text is to be used in a subject. Many texts for young children 
lead to distraction of mind. One, and only one, teacher is to be in charge 
of a class. The whole class is to have the same exercises. All languages 
are to be taught by the same meAod. 

Textbooks and other writings. As a writer of books and pam- 
phlets, Comenius was indefatigable in his efforts and most versatile in 
subject u^tter. His works may be classified under three beads: (i) those 
which treat of educational principles; (2) textbooks and other helps for 
schoolroom instruction; and (3) mi&<'e11ane9us works. This third class 
included religious works, such as sermotis, church histories, devo- 
tional books, commentaries, hymnals, catechisms, transitions, and works 
of prophecy* These productions reveal exalted devoutness j>f motive, but 
some of them indicate mental aberrations, induced probabl}^ by belief in. 
the revelations and prophecies of fanatic religionists who artfully duped 
him. 
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Comenius* most important contribution to aducational thought was 
’ The Great Didactic {Didactica Magna). It was originally written in the 
Czech language, and later translated into Latin and published in Amster- 
dam in 1657. The other works of greatest historic merit were The School 
of Infancy {Schola Infantiae) and the World in Pictures (Orbis Pictus). 

In many respects The Great Didactic is the most remarkable treasury 
of pedagogical wisdom ever written. Its complete title is: “ * 

THE GREAT DlL'^CTIC 
Setting forth 

The Whole Art of Teaching all 
Things to all Men 

or 

A certain Inducement to found such Schools in all the Par- 
ishes, Towns, and Villages of every Christian King- 
dom, that the entire Youth of both Sexes, 

None being excepted, shall. 

Quickly, Pleasantly, Thoroughly 

Become learned in the Sciences, pure in Morals, 

Trained in Piety, and in this manner In- 
structed in all things necessary 
for the present and for 
the future life. 

Let the main object of this, our Didactic, be as follows : To seek and 
to find a method of instruction, by which teachers may teach less, but 
learners may learn more, by which schools may be the scene of less noise, 
aversion, and useless labour, but of more leisure, enjoyment, and solid 
progress; and through which the Chri|tian community may have less 
darkness, perplexity, and dissension, but on the other hand, more light, 
orderliness, peace, and rest. 

Comenius diligently searched every author, and quizzed every educa- 
tional reformer, for fruitful ideas. But not only did he borrow from other 
men; he was a restless and resourceful observer and a creative thinker 
himself. He took a profound irterest in natufe in all its varied operations. 
Most important' of all,' he caught the genetic point of view, and thus 
anticipated mwy ideas of the later centuries. Down to his day no one 
had been so 6bservant of the growth, ideas, activities, and developments 
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of childhood. His shrewd inaght repeatedly amazes the reader. All of his 
principles find analogy in the processes of nature, such as the growth df 
trees, plants, and the human body; and then again, in the operations of 
printers, builders, watchmakers, and artists. 

The School of Infancy shows remarkable insight into the education 
of children from birth to six years of age. Comenius goes into quite 
minute details. 

Strange to say, these wonderful treatises on education mouldered 
unknown in the* dust for two 'Centuries. As Keatinge says:®* “For all the 
result they might as well have perished in the fiames at Lissa.” The 
textbooks, on the contrary, “frequently reprinted, were thumbed for 
years to come by boys in every corner of Europe.” 

Comenius’ textbook productions included several introductory texts 
in Latin, lexicons, grammars, and readers. The age demanded a new 
method by which young boys could learn the Latin language in shorter 
time and with greater ease. Ratich and many other? had attempted to 
meet this universal need, but with more boasting than genuine success. 
Comenius was anfare of these attempts and, in 1631, printed the Gate 
of Tongues Unlocked {Janua Linguarum Reserata), in which he skill- 
fully arranged all the principal words of the Latin language in twelve 
^ hundred sentences. Each important word was used only once. Because 
this work did not suit him, several years later he brought out the Vesti- 
bule to the Gate of Tongues Unlocked {Januae Linguarum Reseratae 
Vestibtdum). In this work he aimed to simplify and grade the instruction 
in Latin: to teach words through things, and then to teach things through 
words. This text enjoyed great success and was translated into many 
languages; but, successful as it proved to be, he made another attempt 
to secure a more scientific intioduction to the Latin tongue. This work 
was his celebrated Or bis Rictus, or World in Pictures. 

The special interest attaching to this text lies in the fact that 
Comenius, having worked out a concise l.atin vocabulary, used pictures 
together with the words to impress the memory of the child, and to give 
him a knowledge of Latin in the quickest possible way. The use of 
pictures in textbooks and other works was not absolutely new, as some 
historians have thought. It had, moreover, beSn urgfid by such men as 
Andrea and Lubinus. However, as a psychological inst^jument for learn- 
ing Latin words more easily, it was a striking innovatioif. 
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Certdx cornicatur. 
The Crew crieth. 





Agtuis balat, b d d d 
The Lamb bl^eth. 

Cicikda atrldet, cl cl 
The Grcssheffper chirpeth. 


Upupa dicit* du du 

The JPAacffi^seith. 



Jn/ans ejulat, 

The In/amt crieth. 

yitmhu flat. 

The Wind bloweth. 


fifl 



Anser gingrit, ga ga 
The Goose gagleth. 

Os halat, h&li h&'h 

Thefl/i9»Mbreatheth out. 


Mus mintrit, ill 

The Mouse chirpeth. 





Anus tetrinnit, kha, kha 
The Duck qpaketh. 

Lupus ululat, lu ulu 
The »V//howleth. 

[mum 

Ursus murmurat, mum* 
The Bear grumbleth. 


A a 


B,b 

Cc 
D d 
£ e 
Ff 
Gg 
Hh 

I i 
Kk 


M 


Orbis Pictus, Pace 3. 
(EngUsh Version) 
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(79) 

The Carpenter. LXIV. Faber lignarius. 



We have seen Man’s food 
and clothing: noar his 
Dwelling followeth. 

At first they dwelt 
in Caves^ s. then in 
Booths or Huis^ a. 
and then again in TsnU^ 3* 
at the last in Houses. 

The Woodtuan 
felleth and hewr h down 
Ttees^ 5. with an Ax^ 4. 
the Boughs^ 6. remaining. 

Hecleaveth iVood 

with a Wedge^ 7. 
which he forceth in 
with a Beetle^ 8. 
and maketh Wood^si4S€ks% 9« 
The CarpenUr 
•quareth Timber 
with a Chip^Ax. lo. 


Hominis victum ft ami- 
ctum« vidimus: sequitur 
nunc Domtcilium ejus. 

Primd habitabant 
in Speeubus^ t. deinde in 
Tabemasulis vel T uguriis^z. 
turn etiam in Tentoriis^ 3. 
demum in Domibus. 
Lignator 

sternit ft truncat 
ArboreSf 5 . Seeurt\ 4 . 
remanentibus Sarmeniis^ 6 . 

Findit Nodosum^ 

Lignum Cuneo^ j. 
quern adigit 
Tudiie^ 8 . 

ft componit Siruest 9. 

Faber Zignarius 
ascit A seta f 10. 

Materiem^ 


Orbis Pxctus, Page 79. 
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The success and failure of Comenius. Two authorities have 
summed up the effect of the ideas and works of Comenius, and both of 
them are highly sympathetic in their judgments. Keatinge, an English 
scholar, says:®* 

The man whom we unhesitatingly affirm to be the broadest-minded, 
the most far-seeing, the most comprehensive, and withal the most prac- 
tical of all the writers who have put pen to paper on the subje^ of educa- 
tion, Comenius, we say, the prince of schoc^asters, produced practically 
no effect on the school organization and edhcational develo];Hnent of the 
following century. 

LauriCi a Scotch educator, states:®^ 

When we consider, then, that Comenius first formally and fully de- 
veloped educational method, that he introduced important reforms into 
the teaching of languages, that he introduced into the schools the study 
of Nature, that he advocated with intelligence, and not on purely senti- 
mental grounds, a milder discipline, we are justified in assigning to him 
a high, if not the highest, place among modern educational writers. 

From these statements it is clear that Comenius furnishes the educa- 
tional historian a strange enigma. His textbooks, which embodied his 
principles of method, attained extraordinary popularity. His curricular 
recommendations, though somewhat extravagant and grandiose, were* 
nevertheless in harmony with the new trend of reform in subject matter. 
But his general scheme of reform met only with the coldest reception 
and was speedily consigned to oblivion. 

What were the reasons for this striking success on the one hand, and 
the stark failure on the other? To say that Comenius was ahead of his 
age, as many do, is to beg the questiep. Most writers are content to 
blame the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. To be sure, this tragedy, 
which practically wiped out civilization in large areas of Germany, 
played its part; but it must be remembered that wars are invariably 
followed by changes in education, and that many changes actually took 
place after this war. Keatinge offers a different and more plausible 
explanation. Comenius was 's^ibject to a fanatical belief in prophetic 
revelations. His Credulity was childish, and he permitted himself to be 
duped by several utterly irresponsible creatures. He not only accepted 


•* Ibid., p. 98, 

** Laurie, S. S., op. cU., p. 224. 
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as divinely revealed their prophecies but even induced his coreligionists 
to act upon them. Then, Keatinge adds:*** 

Imagine the effect produced, when eight months after Comenius’ death, 
Drabik formally retracted all the prophecies and went over to the Roman 
Catholic faith. The reaction was terrible. 

Undoubtedly this reaction was discrediting. But we have not yet pene- 
trated to tfie chief reason for the failure of his age to evaluate Comenius* 
noble conceptions of educ'.^don. He represented a despised sect, perse- 
cuted and dispossessed of land and exiled from country. For a long time 
this sect resisted all government authority, practiced Christian commu- 
nism, and was strongly opposed to aristocracy. They declined to admit 
into their fellowship any of the nobility until they renounced their titles 
and power. Comenius’ program of education was democratic to an ex- 
treme and urged the wiping out of class distinctions. In an age that 
believed in the divine right of kings and gave th^ autocratic i>ower, 
such a school system was anathema. This is sufficient explanation to 
account for the consigning of his ideas to the grave. As the first major 
prophet of the modern age he suffered the usual fate that befalls men 
of farflung vision. 


** Keatinge, M. W., op. dt., pp. 98-99. 



Chapter 8 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE 

♦ 

FIRST HALF OF THE 17TH CENTURY 

T 

JL HE spirit of the 17th century. Behind the fanatical religious 
and civil wars that raged in the chief theaters of western Europe, three 
^irits were contending to replace the traditional Humanism in the 
minds of men: Baconian realism, Calvinism, and Cartesian rationalism. 
These integrated in various degrees with the interest in the ancient 
literatures. The most encyclopedic mind of the age was the Moravian 
Bishop, John Amos Comenius, who combined evangelicism, realism, and 
linguistic traditionalism with a background of Christian socialism. The 
English Puritans combined Calvinism with something of realism and a 
strong interest in languages. The new Catholic education integrated the 
Augustinian theology with the rationalism of Descartes. 

ENGLISH REFORMERS 

The educational reformers. During* this period several writers 
combined the realistic tendencies of Bacon with the educational ideas of 
Comenius. The dynamic center of the groups was Samuel Hartlib and the 
most notable of the collaborators were John Dury and Sir William Petty. 
They pursued a common policy which included universal literacy, teach- 
ing of practical 'subjects, scientific research, engineerihg, and industrial 
training. They believed th^t education is the supreme means for improv- 
ing humanity, and held that it is the duty of the state directly to provide 
schools. 

Samuel Hartlib (1600-1670). Son of a rich Polish merchant and an 
English mother, Hartlib settled in England in 1628, where he was to 
exercise an extraordinary influence for the advancement of educational 
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theory, and, in his zeal, bankrupt himself. He was the go-between who 
brought Comenius'^to the attention of the English people and induced 
Parliament to invite him to come to London to reform education. The 
project failed because of trouble in Ireland. Hartlib’s ser>dces, however, 
were so meritorious that Parliament under Cromwell rewarded him with 
a generous pension. 

Desinte^e fact that he was engaged in a business enterprise, Hartlib 
became a proljjic writer and promoter. He wrote and translated a number 
of books mul pamphlets, published works others had written, and induced 
still others to write on education. In connection with his proposal to 
establish an Academy for the Gentry, John Milton wrote his tractate 
Of Education (1644). Among other works written at his suggestion were 
Dury’s Reformed Schools, Petty’s proposab for the advancement of 
education, and two progressive pamphlets by Hezekiah Woodward. His 
boundless admiration for Comenius led to the publication of a number 
of treatises and translations to spread a knowledge of the ideas of the 
great Czech educator. His most memorable production was A Description 
of the Famous kingdom of Macaria, a plan for a utopian state. 

Th^ reforms which Hartlib discussed touched the crucial issues of his 
day. He proposed to procure “ecclesiastical peace among Protestants” 
for he saw that religious antagonism was the greatest barrier to progress. 
His greatest proposal for the advancement of prosperity was the estab- 
lishment by Parliament of what he termed “Office of Address.” This was 
a government bureau wtu Ii was to perform many functions. It was to 
be a bureau of labor, an employment agency for the poor, a bureau of 
information, an office for promotiig better relations among religious 
bodies, an agency for the advance*nent of learning in accordance with 
the proposals of Bacon, an office for the dissemination of information 
about inventions, and an office of international relations to keep scholars 
informed as to the progress of inventions and scientific discoveries and 
improvements in odier coimtries. Finally, it was to be the agency of 
public education. 

Hartlib was profoundly interested in (horticulture, agriculture, and 
animal husbandry, on eadi of which he^ubli^ied a Jreatise. 

He was indefatigable in pushing measures for educational reform, and 
insisted that fbe state be responsible for teaching every^ child. In 1647 
he published Considerations Tending to the Happy AccompUshment of 
England's Reformation in Church and State. In this he insisted that 
it was the duty of the magistrates “to see schoob opened, provided with. 
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teachers, endowed with maintenance, related with constitutions.” He 
warned that “Without the reform of schools no other work of Reforma- 
tion will be effectual.” He was interested in better methods of teaching 
languages and in 1656 published A True and Ready Way to Learn the 
Latin Tongue. 

It is doubtful whether England ever harbored anyone who had her 
interests more at heart or expended himself more disinterestedly for her 
educational welfare. But a state supported, public controlled system 
of education was contrary to the English tradition of education as a 
family matter. Again, he advocated schools for “all ages and qualities 
of scholars” and this conflicted with her society of classes. 

Hezekiah Woodward (1590-1675). No Puritan schoolmaster ex- 
celled Woodward in enthusiasm for Comenius and realistic methods 
of instruction. He W£^ a friend of Hartlib to whom he dedicated a 
pamphlet, A Light to Grammar and all other Arts and Sciences (1641). 
Another pamphlet was A Gate to Science. Woodward was a thorough- 
going sense realist. He contended “Teachers should make their words as 
legible to children as pictures are, for next to Nature, pictures are the 
most intelligible books that children can look upon.” 

He believed all of grammar could be taught children by this realistic 
method. If it goes into the child at “the gates of the senses, all sciences 
will follow by the same light and at the same doors.” He was also 
interested in discovering the nature of the mind of the child. Teachers, 
he charged, had thought only of subject matter. He undertook to bring 
learning down to the level of the child. Language and grammar should 
be taught by the direct method with plenty of illustrations and 
explanations. 

John Dury (1596-1680). Dury was a Puritan clergyman, who, like 
Ratich, Comenius, and Hartlib, wanted to abate sectarian antagonism 
and unite all Protestants in Europe into one body. At the request of 
Hartlib, he wrote a pamphlet entitled Reformed Schools (1650) in which 
he combined the Puritan ideal of godliness with the practicality of Bacon 
and the pedagogical principles pf Comenius. He undertook to subordinate 
the learning of languages to the^practical arts and sciences. He believed 
that there are three sources of knowledge: sense, tradition, and reason, 
but everything must begin with sense perception. Teaching must be 
adapted to the* mental capacity of the child. Formal education should 
not begin before nine years of age. The curriculum of the elementary 
school is to be enriched, and to become encyclopedic in the more 
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advanced work. Common schools and training for industry, business, 
public service, and the professions must be at public expense. 

John Milton (1608-1674). Urged by his friend, Samuel Hartlib, 
Milton, the great English poet, wrote a celebrated tractate entitled Of 
Education, published in 1644. He was a strict Humanist of the old type, 
and one of the most erudite men of his day. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s an'd CJirist College, Cambridge; and, as was the custom, completed 
his education b^ a tour of the Continent. He is further identifiable as a 
Puritaif and a membeftof Parliament. He taught a private school for boys 
in London for some years. What went on in this home-school has unfor- 
tunately not been recorded. 

Three contributions of the greatest consequence to education and'life 
generally must be credited to Milton’s honor. First, he advocated in his 
tractate the establishing of a system of academies which were to supplant 
training given in the existing Latin grammar schools and universities. 
One, at least, of these institutions was to be conducted in each city. He 
succeeded in persuading the Puritans to establish these academies, which 
became the chief 'seminaries of learning in England for more than a 
century^ 

Second, in the field of religion and government, Milton made a con- 
tribution of greatest consequence to modern society in defense of tolera- 
tion, human liberty, and freedom of speech. But a third contribution of 
enormous importance to the enrichment of life came from his pen. 
Although he did not appi ciate fully the cultural possibilities of the 
teaching of English literature, he greatly promoted its study by writing 
masterpieces which are among tie classical literature of western 
civilization. 

Milton’s heart and will were Vith Geneva and no one has stated the 
Calvinistic educational aim with greater clarity and precision. His tie 
with Genevan theology was quite direct, and not merely through the 
mediation of secondary sources. In two glowing sehtences, he etched on 
the page of history the Puritan educational ideal 

The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our first paroits by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of f^t kqpwledgg to love him, to 
imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by possessing our 
souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly ,gtace of faith 
makes up the highest perfection. . . . 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, that which fits a 

^ Milton, John, Of Education, pp. 97, xoa. London: Thomas Dring, 1673. 
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mkn to perfonn justty, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 

private and public, of peace and wax. 

Milton’s mind, however, was with the realists. He taught the sons of 
Hartlib and held his ideas in such esteem that he dedicated the tracta^ 
Of Education to him. Moreover, his choice of curriculum was broadly 
realistic. Latin and Greek were to be the languages taught,' but the 
curriculum he proposed was encyclopedic in scope. Milton was a hunuui* 
istic realist who used the ancient authors to teach, science and morality. 
From the ancient classics boys were to learn agriculture, geography, 
history, physiology, politics, ethics, education, law, government, medicine, 
and architecture. They were in addition to master riding, fencing, 
wrestling, sailing, music, and military arts and science (tactics and 
fortification). All ancient and modem authors were to be utilized along 
each line. 

The earliest form of training from 12 years of age onward onbraced 
grammar, arithmetic, geometry, and religion in Latin; all deigned to 
inspire the youth with a lofty ambition to excel and to give themselves 
ardently to study. The advanced course included agriculture, history, 
geography, Greek, astronomy, physics, trigonometry, fortification, archi- 
tecture, engineering, navigation, and medicine. 

Authorities in all practical fields were to assist by relating their experi- 
ences in these fields. The ancient poets were to be studied, followed by 
concentration on the writers on morals and on Scriptures until the 
students are “perfect in the knowledge of personal duty.” Greek, Latin, 
and Italian tragedies were to be studied with great industry. Politics 
.was to be learned from the ancient writers and on down to English law. 
Theology was to be studied on Sundays^ and every evening; and Italian 
was to be sandwiched in along the years “at any odd hour.” 

Only a genius would set up a curriculum as comprehensive as this: 
and only for minds of the highest order. All students were to go on excur- 
sions to various points in England to learn facts of use in national 
defense, government, and cogunerce. But mature young men alone were 
to complete their education b^ a tour of the 0 )ntinent. 

What limitations are found in Milton’s comprehensive coverage of 
human interests and knowledge? In subject matter slight attentkm 
is accorded metaphysics, and logic is not stressed. Only education from 
12 to 21 got his attention; the elementary field, and the enlightenment of 
the masses were not within Milton’s interest. 
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Sir William Petty (1623-1687). Petty had oninent talmts, prac- 
ticed between 15 and 20 professions in his 64 years, and was knighted 
for his great contributions. One would not call him a school man, but he 
influenced schools in several important ways; and he assisted in forming 
the Royal Society. 

Petty’s chief work on education. Advice of W. P. to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib for the Advancement of Some Particular Parts of Learning 
(1647-1648^, proposed three kinds of school. First, the “Literary work- 
house” (Ergasttdum literarium), or common school, to be attended by 
all children, who were to learn to read, write, and practice some trade. 
A trade would help one to make a living and to be industrious, and would 
give healthful recreation and understanding of how to deal with artisans. 
Second, a higher “Culledge of Tradesmen” {Gymnasium Meckanicum) 
for the advancement of all the mechanical arts and manufactures. The 
history of arts, design, invention, and research were,, the chief lines of 
instruction. In this way workmen were to be assisted so that they 
could perfect their craftmanship. Third, an Academy for all knowledge 
{Nosocomium Acbdemicum) which, like a modern university, was to 
include museums of every kind, an observatory, a library,, an aquarium, 
art galleries, and laboratories. It was to be “an Abstract of the whole 
world.” Petty, like Dury, was an ardent supporter of Hartlib’s “Office 
of Public Address.” 

One can see the kind ot education he advised for the aristocratic 
class from the directions fo. lis son’s education. He prescribed arithmetic 
(he was himself an expert statistician), geometry and drawing for sur- 
veying, geography, writing good Lt+in, history, logic, literature, law, 
sports, and polite accomplishments The fact is that Petty was the^ 
typical English self-made man who achieved great success and pointed 
the way to others. 

Charles Hoole (1610-1667). After Brinsley, Hoole was the leading 
school reformer and “the most important writer on contemporary school 
practice of the seventeenth century.” He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the writings of Muleaster, Ascham, Brinsle;^, and at least the Latin texts 
of Comenius, which he recommended and used. For some years Hoole 
taught a town grammar school, and later a private schbol in London. He 
was profoundly interested in improving methods of instruction and in 
the organization o( schools. The problem of how to teadf Latin held a 
particular fascination for him. For a teacher he was a prolific writer and 
tran^tor, leaving in all some 24 contributions to pedagogical literature. 
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Among his translations were the CoUoquies of Corderius, Aesop’s Fables, 
and Comenius’ Orbis Pictus, He wrote a Latin grammar and children’s 
stories, and compiled an English-Latin vocabulary. His greatest book 
was A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School, written some 
33 years before it was published in 1659. This work was the product, as 
he stated, of his experiences as a teacher. In it he discussed the condition 
of the schools and methods of instruction and how he would reform 
them. 

Hoole advocated two grades of schools: the Petty' school and the 
grammar school; and he set forth in considerable detail the method and 
studies to be used in both. The practices of the Dame schools in which 
eldferly women earned a pittance by teaching young children the alphabet 
and simple reading called forth his utter disapproval. Hoole was inter- 
ested in how children could be educated in groups as large as five or six 
hundred. Children, he advised, should begin to learn the alphabet 
between three and four years of age, by the phonetic method. The 
method of teaching spelling and of reading English perfectly he admi- 
rably discussed. This task, he thought, would take two or three years. 
A division was most reluctantly recommended at seven or eight years of 
age between those who were not to receive a classical education and those 
who were. Hoole would have all proceed to the Latin grammar school ; 
but if parents declined to send them, he recommended they be sent to a 
writing school where they would continue to learn reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and other arts to fit them for any ordinary calling. 

A further difficulty now arose. The best Latin granunar schools gen- 
erally required that boys should have a knowledge of Accidents (i. e., 
jthe elements of Latin grammar) before they were admitted. This pre- 
liminary training was wretchedly taught' in the ordinary schools. Hoole 
recommended that “Petty” (i.e. for little ones) schools be endowed and 
that teachers with some knowledge of Latin be employed. They were, 
however, to teach only a few of the children the elements of Latin. This 
Petty school was to be divided into four forms or classes. In method 
Hoole accepted the new ide^s of the time; he wa» a convinced sense 
realist, believed in making educational practical, in universal literacy, 
in the postponemimt of' Latin to a later age, and in the use of the 
vernacular as a< means of education. A master should teach only 40 
boys. But there should be one for every form or graile. 

A master would preside over the grammar school, but most of tiie 
instruction would be given by the ushers. The chief problem at this levd 
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was how to teach Latin to boys of seven and eight The ushers taught the 
three forms or grades so that boys read Latin well and knew the granunar. 
The fourth form studied grammar to become more perfect, and began 
rhetoric. Ascham’s method of double translation was employed. Greek 
was to be begun in the fifth form, and Hebrew in the sixth. 

Fluctuations in governmental policy. Throughout the lyth cen- 
tury the En^ish government was in an unstable condition and its educa- 
tional policy vacillated. When in control of Parliament the Puritans 
undertook to reform Question in harmony with their well-established 
principles. In 1641, a proposal was made to have Parliament appoint 
a commission to invite Comenius to England to reform education. 
Comenius journeyed to London, but whether he went by invitatioit of 
Parliament is not known. The plan of Hartlib and others interested in 
the reform of education was to set up a realistic, encyclopedic college. 
But conditions were too unsettled and Comenius want to Sweden. In 
1649, the Commonwealth Parliament provided for the support and 
regulation of schools in Wales; another measure passed the same year 
provided for the support of ministers and schoolmasters in England and 
Wales out of the national revenues. When it is recalled that the first 
public money to be granted for the promotion of schools in England 
came 184 years after this law, it is realized that those who sponsored 
the measure were motivated by a very different philosophy of govern- 
ment and education than was representative of English policy. 

Suppressive policy oi the Stuarts. Freedom of all men to teach 
was upheld by the court of common pleas in England as early as 1450. 
But under a new law in 1603 no on- was permitted to teach without a 
license from the bishop. This policy of control over the dissemination 
of ideas was vigorously resisted* by dissenters. The struggle led to civil 
war and the execution of the King, Charles I, and the establishment 
of the Commonwealth government. 

With the Restoration of Charles II, Parlisunentnn a reactionary state 
of mind set about to crush every vestige of nonconformacy. The first 
measure was the Act of Uniformity (1662) which expelled all clergymen 
from their benefices and all teachers from their schools who refused to 
conform to the established church. The Five-Mile A^t which followed 
(1665) had for its purpose the extinction of all nonconformist teaching 
by forbidding all dissenting pastors to teach within five tniles of their 
pulpits. 

These drastic measures affect^ both the> established church with its 
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monopoly of Instruction, and the stubborn dissenters at whom th^ were 
aimed. Secure, as they now felt themselves to be, the Church of England^ 
clergy relaxed their efforts. The majority of them were fox-hunting 
squires who had interest only in their livings, despised learning, and 
cared nothing for religion, which was merely part of the conventional 
formalism of civic life. University tutors spent their time imitating the 
fast society of London. Lord Chesterfield wrote his son in 1749 that 
Cambridge “is sunk into the lowest obscurity and the existe'nce of Oxford 
would not be known if it were not for the tre^jsonabie spirit publicly 
avowed and often excited there.” 

The suppression of academic freedom strangled English education for 
ov6r two centuries. De Montmorency has correctely evaluated the blight- 
ing consequences upon English culture: “A more benighted and heart 
breaking policy was never conceived The schoolmaster was for- 

bidden by law to think for himself and indeed the possibility of thought 
was extinguished.” 


CALVINISM IN SCOTLAND 

Slow educational progress. Scotland, it will be recalled,' became 
strongly Calvinistic and, following the views of John Knox, favored 
popular education. The General Assembly of the Scottish church peti- 
tioned Parliament in 1639 to establish schools. In 1641, the General 
Assembly sent to Parliament a petition asking that “every parish have 
a reader and a school, wherein children are to be bred in reading, writing, 

and the grounds of religion And where grammar schools may be had, 

as in burghs and other considerable places.” 

This overture, which was in accord with the resolution of the Synod 
of Dort, had no immediate effect. In 1646, the General Assembly peti- 
tioned again, and Parliament promptly passed an “act” which required 
that a school be set up and a schoolmaster appointed in every parish. 
The schools were to be supported by taxation of property, and were to be 
imder the supervision of the Presbyteries. Scarcely, had this l^islation 
been enacted when Scotland became involved in the quarrel which led 
to the war with CromwfiU, and the law was never put into effect. After 
the Restoration^ all legislation between 1633 and 1660 was annulled and 
domination by the English was imposed. Every minister, schoolmaster, 
and private tutor was required to have a license from an Episcopal 
bishop. 
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The Scottish people supported the Revolution of 1688, and in 1696, 
the Parliament enacted legislation similar to that of 1646. A national 
system of schools was set up. 

NBW DEVELOPMENTS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

New educational agencies. Education in France remained in the 
hands of the* Catholic Church, and schools were conducted by various 
orders and grodlis of both men and women. On the Protestant side 
academies and colleges arose after the Genevan model but were wiped 
out at the Revocation in 1685. During the i6th century the University 
of Paris practically controlled secondary education, but in the next 
century the teaching orders dominated. Religious reform within the 
Catholic Church was still of great interest but the new force in the realm 
of ideas was the rationalism of Descartes. 

THE ORATORY OF FRANCE 

Its origin and aim. The Oratory was the first of the new teaching 
orders tlj^t was notable for the innovations introduced into the course 
of study and methods of instruction. Cardinal de B6rulle became deeply 
concerned at the ignorance of the parish priests and was led to organize 
the Oratory to conduct retreats and seminaries, and to improve the 
discipline and learning of the clergy. He disagreed sharply with the 
military type of organization adopted by the Jesuits. Because of the 
piety and efficiency of tu'-:r instruction the order rapidly increased in 
numbers and influence. By the middle of the century it had colleges in 
all parts of France, the most noted ’ eing Juilly College, founded in 1638 
for the training of French nobl^. 

Behind every educational movement of consequence will be found 
some new emphasis in philosophy. The Oratory was no exception, and 
in this case the philosophy was that of Descartes.* 

The aim remained strictly Catholic; and though secular authors were 
used, they were for eld to religion. Father Thomassin, the most eminent 
humanist of the order, endeavored to pr^ve tl\^t Chpstian truth was 
foreshadowed in the writers of ancient Greece and Rome. Malebranche, 
one of the leading followers of Descartes, worked out a thoroughly 
orthodox philosophical system. 

The educational ideas of the Oratorians were in accord with the new 
trends in the early part of the 17th century. The vernacular tongue was 
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used in the first four years, and to the end of the course for lessons in 
history. Discipline was gentle but firm. They believed 'that a caress, 
praise, a mere threat, the promise of reward, or the fear of humiliation 
had greater power to motivate learning than whips. 

The curriculum. The curriculum was broad, for their spirit was 
liberal. French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish were taught to some, if not 
all, pupils; and nowhere were ancient writers more loved^th^ in the 
Schools of the Oratory. Latin, however, was preferred to Qreek. Grammar 
and rhetoric were taught by realistic methods, aiid by the aid of the 
vernacular. Oral expression was more emphasized than written essays. 
The^ teaching of history was an innovation in French education; geog- 
raphy accompanied history, and was taught by using maps. 

The Oratorians encouraged scientific curiosity. They believed in sense 
perception and promoted the study of physics, chemistry and anatomy, 
all by the aid of laboratories. Knowing their admiration for Descartes, 
one is not surprised that P^re Lamy wrote, “I know of nothing of greater 
use than algebra and arithmetic.” The College of Juilly as a school for 
young noblemen naturally offered ornamental arts, horsemanship, music, 
and dancing. 

The Oratory conducted many schools and colleges in France, and 
some in Spain and the Netherlands. Their writings on education were 
of a high and progressive character. An honest attempt was made to 
integrate liberal ideas, refinement, advancing science, and Humanism 
within the framework of religion. 

THE LITTLE SCHOOLS OF PORT ROYAL 


Origin of the Port Royal movement. It is not at all difficult to 
analyze the dynamic interests that motivated the remarkable group 
known sometimes as Jansenists and sometimes as “the Solitaires of Port 
Royal.” They were unfortunately the center of a fanatical catastrophe, 
but in a brief space of time they left such an abiding deposit of spiritual 
power that Compayri was moved to say that “Through their works, 
[they] have remained perhaps the best authorized exponents of French 
education.” When it is recalled that their schools lasted less than 20 
years, that theif doctrines and practices were detested more violently 
than Protestantism, and that they were treated with far less pity and 
humanity than beasts, it is astonishing that they should merit menti<m 
anywhere except as an educational monstrosity. 
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1. The first* fact to note was that two young men, Cornelius Jansen 
(1585-1638) and Du Vergier de Hauranne attended the University of 
Louvain at the beginning of the 17th century and became fast friends. 
At that time, a violent struggle raged between the Jesuits, who stood 
staunchily for Scholasticism, and the followers of the theology of St. 
Augustine. These two young fellows became zealous Augustinians, accept- 
ing the (?oct^ines of human depravity, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
and predestination. Augustinianism has alwa)rs acted as a powerful 
stimulant to all, who* accept it. Jansen became Bishop of Ypres, and 
father of an evangelical revival in the Catholic Church; Du Vergier 
became Abbot of Saint Cyran, and “director of consciences” especially 
for the solitaires of Port Royal. 

2. Moral and spiritual reform within the Roman Catholic Church was 
the basic goal of these men, for they had come into contact with the 
Huguenots and desired to reform the Church; to do so they rivalled the 
Calvinists in denouncing the evils of the clergy. Their zeal for reform 
excited the opposition of the Jesuits, who sought a monopoly in directing 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. They hated the Jesuits for their political 
machin^ions, their rigorous suppression of individuality, and their 
totalitarianism. They were as evangelical as the Calvinists but resolute 
to beat them with their own weapons, the doctrines of Augustine. 

3. These two men and their followers accepted the logic of Ramus 
and the new system of philosophy of Rene Descartes. They became 
ardent admirers of Plato, and this naturally set their minds against 
Aristotle and the scholas- c system based upon his ideas. The desire of 
Descartes for clear concepts was basic for all their i>edagogical innova- 
tions and reforms. 

4. The central burden of ttihse reformers was their infinite zeal for 
the education of the young. “I wish,” cried Saint Cyran, “you might 
read in my heart the affection I feel for children.” It amounted to a 
consuming passion and was infectious. Nothing 'else so fully explains 
their outpouring of texts and books on education, and their devotion 
to their schools. Like their arch foes, the Jesuits, a century before 
them, and indeed ail reformers of mankihd, t^ey sa^ in education the 
only instrument of abiding improvement among men. 

5. Finally, they did not look to the past for their principles of 
character, organization, and instruction. Jansen was from Holland, the 
chief center of educational progress, and abreast of the times in ideas 
of education. 
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The Solitaires of Port Royal. Port Royal, locafed near Paris, 
which gave the group its name, was from the early 13 th century the site 
of an important convent. At this time it was under the supervision of a 
strenuous reformer, Jacqueline Amould, sister of the noted Jansenist 
theologian. Saint Cyran became father confessor of the convent. In 
addition to this work he drew around him a number of brilliant men 
who accepted the views of the Augustinian theology he shaled with 
Jansen. They were laymen who lived a lifft of strictest piety, and gave 
their attention to teaching and writing. 

Next to Saint Cyran, Antoine Amould, a layman, was the most im- 
portant of the followers of Jansenism. He was an ardent theologian and, 
although he never taught, he influenced education through his writings, 
which included, among others. Logic, General Grammar, and Regulation 
of Studies in the Humanities. Nicole was preeminently a moralist and 
author of Port Royal Logic, and the Education of a Prince (1670). 
Lancelot was primarily a grammarian, and his Methods, which treated 
of the teaching of Latin, Greek, Italian, and Spanish, was deservedly 
popular. Coustel wrote Rules for the Education of Children; Varet, 
Christian Education; and Jacqueline Pascal, Regimen for Children. De 
Sacy and Guyot distinguished themselves by publishing a large number 
of translations of classical works. Fertile as French brains have been in 
setting forth ideas on education, no other such group can compare with 
these devout and dour men, the Catholic Puritans of France. 

The Little Schools of Port Royal. Saint Cyran regarded right 
education as “the one thing needful,” for if that be attended to, he felt, 
most problems would be solved. While in prison because of his theologi- 
cal views, he encouraged the formation of the famous Little Schools of 
Port Royal, which began in 1646 and ^ere closed by royal decree in 
1661. These were Latin schools for training leaders for church and state. 
They were called “Little Schools” because they took but few pupils, 
usually about 25, and there were never in residence in one institution 
more than 50. 

Their educational aim. T<he aim of Port Royal education was deter- 
mined by the Augustinian^doctrhie that human nature is totally depraved 
from birth. The function of education was to transform this corrupt 
nature into one which was pure and holy. The aim of higher schooling 
was to develop strong Christian leaders who would be able to employ, in 
the saving of souls, all the resources of literature, science, and eloquence. 
The moral and spiritual welfare of pupils was uppermost. De Sacy, one 
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of their chief teachers, wrote: “The chief end of education should be to 
save them [the pupils] and ourselves [the teachers] with them.” Saint 
Cyran warned children against study for purposes of selfiidi advance- 
ment, and urged them to study only to be obedient and to fit themselves 
for the service of God. 

Certain objectives of education were sought that are secondary to the 
supreme Religious aim. The individual who is to be useful in God’s 
service must oe^fully developed; his ability to speak, to think, and to 
act must, therefore, be cultivated. Hence, Port Royal education made 
usejof science and literature. 

The intellectual objective of the Port Royalists was not to make first 
class Latin or French scholars, but to call into function judgment and 
reflection. Books were chosen and methods used to fortify the morals 
rather than to improve the scholarship of the boys. 

Instruction in science was but a means of training the judgment; as 
Nicole stated it: “The sciences should be employed only as an instnunent 
for perfecting the reason.” There was no disinterested devotion to knowl- 
edge as such; literature, history, and scientific knowledge were not pur- 
sued for^heir own sake. Their value lay in their use in developing just 
and judicious men. As followers of Descartes they desired clarity, but 
not profundity. They were more interested in warding off evil than in 
developing the capacities for knowledge. They sought prudence rather 
than erudition or elegance of expression. 

The school organization. The moral pessimism of the Port Royal* 
ists determined the organi^uition of their schools. Believing human nature 
to be inherently bad, they considered it necessary to build a wall of isola- 
tion about each individual, so that :he evil nature within could have no, 
opportunity for expression and ^owth, and to keep others from leading 
the individual into still further evil. The number of pupils was kept 
small purposely so that the boys might never, day or night, be vnthout 
the supervision of the tutor. They demanded complete control of pupils 
committed to their charge, and permitted them a minimum of communi 
cation with the outside world, even with their own parents. No more 
than six boys were assigned to a master, afid th^ slept in his room and 
were never out of his sight during the day. 

Discipline. The discipline of the Little Schools was gentle; teachers 
controlled by persuasion, by example, and by kind compulsion. Saint 
Cyran exhorted his teachers in their dealings with pupils to “q)eak little, 
bear with much, and pray more.” The maxim of the Port Royalists was 
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summed up in the phrase, *‘Pray rather than scold.” The belief that 
human nature was so completely corrupt moved these teachers not to 
severity but to profound compassion. In controlling the boys the rod was 
used sparingly and in extreme cases only. Pupils who exercised a bad 
influence were dismissed. 

The Port Royal curriculum. Two ideas dominated the choice of 
materials of instruction. First, they must bear on the religi(^us life; and, 
second, they must be clear, exact, and readily comprehended by the 
child. Religious books and ancient Latin works, carefully chosen, formed 
the staples of the Port Royal curriculum. Sound judgment and clear 
ideas were next in importance to sound moral practices. 

I'he vernacular must precede Latin because children can comprehend 
it. The traditional procedure was well satirized by Saint Beuve: “It is to 
compel unfortunate children to deal with the unintelligible in order to 
proceed toward the unknown.” They felt that mere words and obscure 
principles do not furnish insight into things. Pupils were thoroughly 
grounded in French translations of the classics. For the first time the 
French language was made the object of careful study. Pupils were 
drilled in writing French letters and narratives from their own experi- 
ences. 

After learning French the pupils were taught to read Latin and Greek 
with understanding, and to write and speak French and Latin correctly. 
All useless verbiage, memory exercises, and sterile and artificial erudition 
were eliminated. They had no use for esthetic Humanism and Latin 
poetry. In the advanced work more emphasis was placed upon translation 
of Latin and Greek into French than upon correct Latin or Greek. The 
writing of Latin verses was discontinued as a school exercise; but oral 
exercises, reading aloud and discussing of*the style and content of ancient 
authors were much used. There was much reading of history, both ancient 
and modem; and emphasis was placed upon correlating geography with 
it. Grammars of the French and Spanish languages were prepared by 
Lancelot. The Fort Royalists’ textbook in logic represented an advance 
upon the work of Ramus; it ^reflected clearly the method of Descartes. 
Nicole’s discussioi^ of tlje realons for fallacious judgments resembled 
Bacon’s treatment of the same topic. Mathematics and the sciences 
found places in ttie course of study. 

The Port Royal method. Although they added little of new content 
to the course of study, they affected it profoundly by the methods which 
they introduced. They employed but few rules, and these were illustrated 
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by a great number of examples. The Port Royalist teachers were careful 
to proceed ffom the known to the unknown; and they attempted to em- 
ploy materials interesting to children. Felix Cadet stated, “The greatest 
merit of Port Royal is to have introduced Cartesianism into teaching.” 

The new pedagogy was based upon a clearer understanding of the 
nature of the child’s mind. By the beginning of the 17th century educa- 
tors kne^ that the intelligence of children is dependent on their senses, 
and that all instruction must appeal to the eye as well as the ear. The 
teachers of Port Royal, like Ratich and Comenius, used pictures. In 
geography maps and pictures of the largest cities were used. Nicole 
recommended the use of pictures that represent the arms, dress, and 
machines of the ancients, and the portraits of kings and illustrious 
people. 

The Cartesian love of exactness and clearness led to teaching children 
only things they could comprehend. No word was allowed to pass without 
being understood. The instruction of the past had been in a tongue un- 
known to the child, and ideas were conveyed which were far beyond his 
discernment. The ’result was mental confusion. The grammars of Port 
Royal wre in French; its rules were observed in the authors read and 
put into practice in speaking and writing. In this way grammar was 
simplified and a live interest was maintained. 

Lancelot discussed the importance of impressing upon children the 
correct sound and component parts of words, before any effort was made 
to have pupils recognize or pronounce them. The Port Royalists saw that 
much of the difficulty of uaching children to read and spell arose from 
teaching the names of the letters rather than how they are sounded in 
words. It was therefore proposed “t > teach children to know the letter^ 
only by the names of their redl pronunciation, to name them only by 
natural sounds.” Then, having laid through the senses a sure foundation 
of knowledge, the teacher must exercise the greatest care to see that 
children understand all they do and say. He mufit take precautions to 
make explanations full and lucid; he must question pupils, to assure 
himself that they understand what they have been told, and he is to 
encourage questions from them. Students Were to exercise their reasoning 
powers in discussing the content and style of the authors studied. 

Extinction. The reforming zeal of the Jansenists, their evangelical 
spirit, and especially their educational work excited furious opposition 
from the Jesuits, who hated all the things for which they stood. The 
Society induced the Pope and the French Government to condemn Jan- 
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senism in 1 66 1, to close their schools, and to disperse the Solitaires of 
Port Ro3ral. So vindictive and relentless were they that they sought in 
their vengeance to destroy every vestige pointing to the existence of these 
men. 

The contributions of Port Royal. In the development of French 
education, the Port Royalists have an importance that is out of all pro- 
portion to the size of their order and the length of time theif schools 
operated. Their abiding significance is due to the improvements which 
they effected in the teaching of languages and of logic. They made 
French the medium of instruction m elementary and secondary schools, 
and they applied Cartesian principles of thought in the organization of 
the course of study and in methods. Within less than half a century after 
the close of the Little Schools, these reforms were widely embodied in 
French educational practice. 

CATHOLIC EFFORTS TO EDUCATE THE POOR 

Charity school movement in Catholic lands. Popular education was 
generally neglected in Catholic Europe during the i6th and i^th cen- 
turies. Stipends and scholarships still kept open, for a limited number 
of poor boys, the road for advancement in the church, and occasionally 
prelates and other persons of wealth supported poor boys of promise at 
school or university. Such opportunities, however, made no real impres- 
sion upon the illiteracy and ignorance of the masses; they were open, for 
the most part, only to poor members of influential families. There was 
no education to supply the needs of the laboring classes. 

, The motives which led, in the 17th century, to a movement that would 
refine the manners, tastes, and morab of the poor, and render them more 
competent, were charitable and religious. It was not until the late i8th 
century that political democracy and the study of society were to become 
factors for the development of popular schools. 

There were in France in the 17th century many parochial schools and 
isolated charity schools of elegientary grade poorly supported and badly 
taught. No provision for trainiil^ teachers existed. Efforts to improve the 
quality of instruction in ^e elementary schools were, however, not alto- 
gether lacking. Itk 1655, there appeared a manual. The Parish School, or 
the Manner oj Properly Instructing Children in the Little Schools.* 


* Here the phrase Little Schools refers to elementary schools. 
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Father D^ia, a priest of Lyons, founded, in 1666, the Congregation of 
St. Charles, an order devoted to the education of poor ddldren in his 
city. This order received the special approbation of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and also the support of the merchants of Lyons. D^mia 
followed, in the main, the Catholic practice of his time, but introduced 
one significant innovation, the establishment of a sort of seminary for 
the training of teachers. 

Brothers^of the Christian Schools. In 1684, St. Jean-Baptiste de 
La Salle, Canon*of Rl)pims, organized the Institute of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, the first effort of the Catholic Church to establish a 
common school system. The Brothers were not priests, but after 1694 
they took perpetual vows. Although the order has conducted some higher 
institutions, its special service has been the gratuitous instruction of the 
poor on the elementary level. 

The course of study included reading, writing, arithmetic, manners, 
morals, catechism, and religious observances. In the aarly history of the 
order discipline was severe, but later it became mild and gentle. Although 
the methods of sdhool management and instruction of the Brothers in 
the 1 8 th century had little in common with those of modem schools, they 
did anticipate several features of later practice. Pupils were divided into 
weakest, mediocre, and most capable groups; and teaching of children 
in classes was practiced. Writing lessons of a very practical sort were 
devised; pupils were required to compose letters, bills, and receipts. 
Monitors taught the younger pupils; and a course of study for elemen- 
tary schools was created. 1685 the Brothers established, at Rheims, the 
first normal school for the training of teachers. 

The order gradually extended its work. Permanent organization was^ 
effected in 1717, and seven years 'ater received full papal approval. 
Abolished by the French Assembly in 1792, the order was kept alive at 
Rome and, in 1802, resumed its work in France. It has greatly expanded 
its scope to include secondary and higher education, and teacher-training 
institutions. Its chief service is in Europe, but it has spread all over the 
world and gives instruction to himdreds of ^ousands of pupils. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATION OF GIRLS 

The dose of the 17th century witnessed a deepening iitterest among 
Catholics in France in women’s education. New teaching orders of 
women were founded,.and there were parish schools as well. Elementary 
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schools for girls, however, were not as numerous nor as well conducted 
as those for boys. Most girls of the wealthy and the aristocracy were 
taught at home by governesses or tutors. The chief institutions for the 
higher instruction of girls of the upper and middle classes were the con- 
vents, which trained both those who aspired to enter a religious order, 
and those who were to become wives and mothers. 

In general the women of France were woefully ignorant. The Abbe 
Fleury stated the case as follows: ” 

This, doubtless, will be a great paradox, that vfbmen ought to leam 
anything else than their catechism, sewing and different pieces of work, 
singing, dancing, and dressing in the fashion, and to make a fine courtesy 
As things now go, this constitutes ail their education. 

Girls sent to convents at tender age were so isolated from the world 
that they had no inkling of the facts of life. The functions of women 
were confined to bearing children, training them in manners and morals, 
and the management of the home. By the end of the 17 th century a 
change in the status of women was apparent, especially among those of 
the wealthy and aristocratic classes. Some brilliant women had exhibited 
great learning in ancient, others in modern languages; and ^few had 
shown creative ability of a high order. They had proved, despite the 
universal notion that women were lacking in intelligence and perhaps 
even without souls, that they had wit and a capacity to learn and to 
reason equal to men. 

Many women became widows at an early age and were confronted not 
only with the problem of bringing up the family, but of managing large 
estates. Discerning men, seeing this situation, concluded that the femi- 
• nine sex, at least of the higher class, should be enlightened so -that they 
could perform these broader functions. 'Others went so far as to advise 
that women be enlightened on every subject. Some of these efforts to 
liberalize the education of women in France are so important that they 
must receive further attention. 

Ursulines. This Order, founded by Angela Merici at Brescia in 1535, 
had its chief influence in France during the followiifg century, and may 
be considered a good e^^ample of the modern teaching order. The Ursu- 
lines conducted numerous schools in both hemispheres. The school at 
Quebec was fouhded as early as 1639, and that at New Orleans in 1737. 


* Compayri, Gabriel, The History of Pedagogy. Tr. by W. H. Payne, p. 314. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1901. 
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Their aims have always been to train those girls who expect to enter an 
order, and to fit others for lives as wives and mothers.^ Discipline was 
at once firm and gentle but intellectual training was somewhat neglected. 

Port Royalist education of girls. If the men of this famous group 
brought about a more enlightening training for boys, the same cannot 
be said about the women and girls. Quite the contrary was the case, as 
the treatise by Jacqueline Pascal, Regulations for the PupUs of Port 
Royal (16655, shows. Discipline was not merely extreme, but unnatural. 
Both teachers afid puyils were sequestered. Allowed to speak as little as 
possible and then only in a whisper, never talking to companions but 
only to nuns, always compelled to walk between two nuns, one in front 
and one behind, hands forever kept busy to prevent the mind from whn- 
dering, opposing all the natural inclinations — such was the grim remedy 
to counteract the total depravity of human nature, even in tender girl- 
hood. 

Fenelon. The most popular French treatise on education during the 
17th century was Fenelon ’s On the Education of Girls. He was Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai*and tutor to the Duke of Burgundy, heir apparent to 
the throne of France. For his royal pupils, he wrote Fables, a series of 
moral tal^s; Dialogues of the Dead, in which history is explained by 
imaginary conversations between the persons who made it; and Tili- 
maque, a novel on civics designed to teach the Duke that kings exist for 
the good of their subjects, and not the subjects for the benefit of the 
kings. Telimaque has been one of the most popular novels, not only in 
France, but in French-language classes in English and American schools. 

On the Education of Girls, written in 1680 for the guidance of the 
Duchess de Beauvillier in educating her children, was first published 
seven years later. The educatiomof beth women and men, Fenelon con- 
tended in this work, should be a preparation for theii careers, and the 
proper career of a woman is motherhood. Home making is of great public 
importance, and girls should be trained for it as boys are educated for 
professions. F6nelon was opposed to the notion, fashionable at the time, 
that the less a woman knows the better Girls should learn to read and 
write, and should study ancient and metiem history to extend their 
knowledge and insight. Women of wealth and 'station should learn to 
manage their estates. This included training in law, in* the keeping of 

* Barnard, H. C., The French Traditien in Bineutien, p. 64. CualMldge: Cam- 
bridge Univenity Press, ipas. 
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accounts, in the nuumfacture of articles used in the house and on the 
estate, in buying and marketing agricultural products, in the manage* 
ment of servants, and in the performance of household tasks. Finelon 
did not favor teaching girls foreign languages, though he was willing to 
have them study Latin. 

Fenelon emphasized the importance of education in earliest child- 
hood. The health, strength, and emotions of the young should be care- 
fully guarded. Children should not be supplfessed, but should be allowed 
to grow freely. Their manners should be simple, modest, direct, affec- 
tionate, and honest. Teaching that is indirect is more effective than that 
which is direct; instruction should not be formal. “Teach with anima- 
tion: that is best learned which is learned with pleasure.” F 4 nelon 
favored the home rather than the convent for the training of girls. In 
convents, they were kept ignorant of the world and the facts of life. 

F 4 nelon’s ideas of female education exercised an extraordinary in- 
fluence. For more than a century after his death, most educated people 
believed that the feminine mind is different from the male and requires 
a different cultivation. People now accepted the idea that girls should 
be educated, but not in the same way as boys. 

Saint Cyr. Madame de Maintenon, second wife of Louis *XIV, and 
governess to his children, founded (1686) a school to care for 250 girls 
of noble birth. Saint Cyr was a boarding school, not a convent. She 
became so devoted to the institution that she visited it daily and di- 
rected every phase of its life. 

The aim of Saint Cyr was to train girls for a woman’s career as mother 
of a family. For some half dozen years the program of the school was 
unusually broad and liberal, and discipline was lax. Madame de Main- 
tenon wrote: “I wished the girls to be«witty, high spirited, and trained 
to think.” ^ She succeeded even better than she desired and then came 
to reproach herself most bitterly for her blunder. 

Accordingly, after <six years, she transformed Saint Cyr into a sort of 
convent and founded the Order of Saint Augustine to take charge of 
it. Henceforth nothing, in the view of Madame de Maintenon, was more 
detestable than a “learned lady.” Saint Cyr remained a boarding school, 
but was strippecf of alf those liberal features which made it different. 
It continued, until the Revolution, to be the most prominent school for 
girb in Frahte. 

* Compayr^, .Gabriel, The History of Pedagogy, p. aao. Translated by W. H. 
Payne. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1905. 
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BDUCATIPI^AL BEGINNINGS IN THE NEW WORLD 

Colonization. It is unfortunate that American Education has been 
considered ^rt from developments in Europe, for this approach misses 
the point of chief importance, the continuity of cultural causes and 
effects. It was natural that the colonizers of the New World should de- 
sire to sef up in the colonies the kind of education they considered best 
in the old. It^s fitting, therefore, to begin the study of American educa- 
tion at this poinf and to follow each succeeding movement of reform as 
it passed from Europe to the New World until the systems of the 
colonies became independent. 

Spanish education in the Americas. The first attitude of the 
Spanish government toward the natives was one of exploitation and 
cruelty with no thought of permanent colonization by their own people 
nor of “civilizing” the natives. But after Bishop Las Casas had pro- 
tested against this barbarous policy. Cardinal Ximines, as regent, decreed 
that all Indians be treated as freemen and steps be taken for their 
civilization and conversion to Christianity. They were to be gathered 
into settlements where churches and schools could be established for 
their welfare. 

Various Catholic orders, particularly the Franciscan, began the task 
of teaching the aborigines the Spanish language, the Christian religion, 
and the practical arts of European civilization. Most significant was the 
emphasis upon the teaching of music, whic^ was essential for religious 
services. The Padres imported organs from Europe, trained choirs and 
established schools and colleges. As the result of the urging of various 
parties, Charles V (1551) ordered that there be “founded in the city of 
Lima, of the Kingdom of Peru, ahd in ihe city of Mexico, of New Spain, 
a University or center of general studies in each respectively.” A small 
fund from the royal treasury was granted for these institutions. The 
opening of the University of Mexico was delayed uhtil 15 S3" 

Subsequent developments gradually made the Latin American civiliza- 
tion what it is today. From the Ric Grande south to Cape Horn 
Catholic culture has prevailed. The means Utilized first was the Mission 
system; later, as culture advanced, came the establishment of towns 
with parish churches and schools. Within the confined of what later 
became the United States, Missions and schools were estalilished at St. 
Augustine, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; Laredo, T|xas; and in 
New Mexico and California. 
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l^ench i^ducation in the New World. It must not be forgotten 
that France vied with Spain and Britain for the conquest of America. 
Her chief hold was upon Canada and to this day the French life, lan- 
guage, and religion prevail in the Province of Quebec; and from there, 
because of the fecundity of the population, the French Canadians have 
filtered into the other provinces of the Dominion and also into New 
England. 

British North American Colonies. During the i7tU' century, per- 
manent settlements were established in 12 of the 13 colonies which 
made up the original states of the Union, leaving Georgia to be or- 
ganized early in the i8th century. The region of the Hudson River and 
northern New Jersey was first settled by Dutch colonists from Holland; 
but late in the 17th century, England took over this portion of the 
country, and British settlers soon outnumbered the Dutch. The Swedes 
early established a successful settlement on the Delaware River; but 
this region also was soon acquired by Great Britain, and the Swedes, 
who mingled freely with the British, were assimilated. 

The growth of the colonies was slow during the '17th century. Vir- 
ginia, although first colonized in 1607, had in 1625 a population of only 
about 1,200. Plymouth, Massachusetts, had but 180 settlers in 1624, 
and 300 in 1630. The next decade was one of heavy immigration of 
English nonconformists, and in 1642 the population had grown to about 
3,000. The Massachusetts Bay colony grew rapidly from the first. In 
1664, when England seized New Amsterdam, it had a population of 
1,500. At the close of the 17th century there were about 270,000 persons 
in all the colonies. Of these, 105,000 were in New England; 55,000 in 
.the middle colonies; and 110,000 in Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. Boston, the largest city in the* colonies, had a population of 
7,000; Philadelphia had 4,000. 

About the beginning of the i8th century there was a large Scotch- 
Irish immigration, wluch continued until the American Revolution. Ger- 
mans, Swiss, and Moravians, fleeing from religious persecution and 
economic distress brought qn by wars and bad trade conditions, fur- 
nished thousands of immigraflts. These groups were most numerous in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
French Protestants (Huguenots) escaping from their country after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, nuide up another important group 
that formed settlements in a number of states. These Huguenots adopted 
the English language, and soon entered into the social and religious 
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life of their fdl^ Americans. From them have come^many of the 
social, political, rdigioas, and scientific leaders of the United States. 
The Germans, the Siffjlss, and the Moravians, on the other hand, clung 
to their ancestral languages and customs, and for a long time remained 
as distinct peoples. 

Before Plymouth was settled, African Negroes were brought to Vir- 
ginia and sold into slavery; their children, unlike the childroi of Euro- 
p>ean indentdred servants, were bom to a life of servitude. N^o slaves 
proved to be valuable property; consequently, in the iSth century, 
traders both in England and New England and planters in southern 
colonies were enriched by the traffic in slaves, as well as by their labor. 

Social and political background. The majority of the settlers in 
North America between 1607 and 1745 were British. Each of the col- 
onies had a handful of “gentry” who were descended from the ruling 
class in England and who were chiefly engaged in government service 
and agriculture, together with artisans and small traders, and numerous 
laborers and servants. The people imported as servants fell into four 
classes: First, there were the Negroes from Africa. Next were the crimi^ 
nals tran^rted to the colonies, where they were obliged to serve a 
term at labor before they were released. A third class was made up of 
political offenders, who were treated much as were the criminals. Fourth, 
there were great numbers of poor people who, in order to secure a 
passage to this land, voluntarily entered into contracts to work in the 
colonies for a given number of years. 

In Virginia and the other Southern colonies the plantation system 
favored the employment of cheap labor. While it did not prove profitable 
to work skilled artisans as slaves, until the Industrial Revolution free 
labor was unable to compete witii slaves in raising crops, building roads, 
and in other unskilled work. When the government of Virginia recognized 
that large-scale production of tobacco would yield quidt profits and 
result in the rapid colonization of the country, a pdliqr of large holdings 
of land was adopted. Officials of the colony and capitalists who imported 
laborers were granted large tracts to encouiy^e production. 

Colonists in all parts of America were*accustomed to dass distinc- 
tions; the plantation system tended to petpetute ttiis practice. The 
dass ^tem dominated the economic life of the South*until the Civil 
War and determined the educational provisions of this rei^oa. 

In New Ei^iand throughout the Colonial Period, lumbering and diip- 
buildimr. trade with the Indians, and fisheries fumidied the chief ba^ 
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for commer<^. The land which was owned by the towns was distributed 
in small tracts to individuals, a policy quite different from that fol- 
lowed in Virginia. There was little chance for , these people to amass 
wealth for their farms were small and the soil not too fertile, and 
their products were locally consumed. Another great distinction between 
the New England colonies and Virginia lay in the fact that the govern- 
ment of New England towns was highly democratic, for each freeholder 
had a voice in directing its affairs. This 'fmd other circuinstances pro- 
duced in New England a very different form of social life and institu- 
tions from that in the Southern colonies. 

In Virginia the Church of England, established by law, was as rabidly 
intolerant as in the Motherland. In Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, the Congregational Church, made up of English Puri- 
tans, exercised full authority and for bigotry and intolerance it was as 
guilty as other bodies. In Rhode Island, however, Roger Williams set 
up the first government in all history which separated church and state 
and did not require religious conformity nor the support of the church 
as a requirement for the exercise of citizenship. 

Colonial forms of government. Virginia created in 1619 ^e House 
of Burgesses as a representative assembly. The colony was then divided 
into counties and in each county a court was formed. The members of 
the House of Burgesses were elected by the citizens of counties and in- 
corpHjrated towns. 

Massachusetts also set up a representative body called the General 
Court, which shared with the governor and the council the conduct of 
affairs. The town was the organ of local government, and it exercised 
important functions in the development, of education. 

In all these early colonies suffrage was restricted to owners of prop- 
erty. The qualifications prescribed for voters differed in the various 
colonies; in some, religious tests were added to property qualifications. 
Differences in voters’ qualifications and in economic conditions caused 
great divergence in the proportion of persons participating in the gov- 
ernment of the various colonies. About four-fifths of the men of Massa- 
chusetts were eligible to ^ote. In Pennsylvania and Virginia the privil^e 
of the ballot was Jimited to a very few. 

In New England all local affairs were handled by the towns, which 
were governed by qualified voters and by officers whom the voters 
elected. Voters met at town meetings, where public affairs were dis- 
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cussed, officers elected, and matters of administration and management 
settled by action of the voters. Schools and roads were made the special 
charge of the towns. ]iK)cal churches exercised almost complete autonomy 
Mn the conduct of their affairs. A large measure of uniformity was “intro- 
duced into religious faith and practice by the law, which established the 
church in the colonies and organized all the congregations into an 
association. 

The autonomy allowed to towns and to congregations discouraged the 
crushing of dissent, lb some localities, fierce outbreaks of persecution 
took place; but even though the law against nonconformity was strict, 
toleration was practiced in most towns. 

In Virginia, New York, and five of the other colonies, the Church 
of England was established by law. In Virginia a commissioner repre- 
sented the Bishop of London. In the colonies in which the Church of 
England was established, various attempts were madeio require school- 
masters to have a license from the Bishop or other authority. However, 
the law was everywhere a dead letter as it was in England. A few 
instances of persecution for religious belief took place; but after the 
Revolutiqp of 1688 dissenters were generally tolerated. 

COLONIAL SCHOOLS 

Virginia. Efforts began by 1618 to establish an educational system 
in Virginia, although there '•'^re only a few children. The King of Eng-» 
land, the Virginia Company, and some benevolent individuals interested 
themselves in plans for the training of both English and Indian children, 
and contributions of land and money were made for the undertaking. * 
Steps had actually begun for education when an Indian massacre in 
1622 and the revocation of the Virginia Company’s charter in 1624 ended 
these early efforts. 

In 1634 Benjamin Symms willed 200 acres of land and eight cows 
as an endowment for a free school in Elizabeth County. The bequest of 
S3mims was the first of many contributions made in Virginia for the 
founding of schools; such endowments were pi^ncipally in land, live- 
stock, and slaves. Records of county courts and parishes furnish evidence 
that the parish schools were regarded as agencies of Ihe. established 
Church and, consequently, they were subject to the control of parish, 
county, and colonial officials. In 1805 the Symms endowment and one 
by Thomas Eaton (t6{>o) were combined to form Hampton Academy. 
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This method of providing for schools and their control was in accord 
with the practice in England for numy centuries past. ^ 

The courses of study in the schools varied. Most schools offered ele- 
mentary instruction only in reading, writing, and, particularly, in cate-* 
chism. It was, however, a common practice for learned clergymen to 
teach small groups of more advanced scholars Latin, Greek, and some- 
times French in order to prepare them ..for college. In certain parish 
schools there was no tuition; in others, were charged,' but children 
of parents who were unable to pay were admitted free. 

Apprenticeship. Until the 19th century, the apprenticeship system 
remined one of the most important agencies of training both in England 
and the colonies. Following English precedent the Assembly of Virginia 
advanced an elaborate plan of industrial training in 1646. All the col- 
onies had laws on apprenticeship which included girls as well as boys. 

Apprenticeship served two levels of vocation. Boys of the higher 
economic group were apprenticed to the more skilled trades and also to 
the professions. The period of apprenticeship on this level began after 
the boys had already received considerable training. By contacting mem- 
bers of the trade or profession these apprentices not only acquired the 
specialized information which belonged to their profession, but became 
familiar with its techniques and usages. Chemists, physicians, archi- 
tects, carpenters, shipbuilders, ship officers, lawyers, and members of 
other professions received a part, at least, of their vocational and pro- 
fessional training in this way. 

Apprenticeship served, too, as a means of providing education for- the 
lower economic level. Poor boys were usually apprenticed to unskilled 
•vocations so that they could support themselves as early as possible. 

All through the Colonial Period, the Solonies attracted from England 
college graduates, schoolmasters, rectors, parish clerks, and teachers of 
elementary schools; many of these came as indentured servants. Wealthy 
Virginians generally sent their sons to Britain for instruction at English 
schools and universities, and to the Inns of Court where they studied 
law. 

The philosopliy plan of colonial school organization. The 
policy of the Dutch and Puritan colonists in establishing schoob b'not 
difficult to asceftain. The complete pattern of education was formu- 
bted, in part from the schoob which they had known in Holland or in 
England, and in brge part from the instructions of the Synod of Dort 
for all Calvinbts. The primary motivation was a profound religious con- 
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viction, theocratic and authoritarian in character. They conceived^ that 
the aim of education was service to the church and the state, an idea 
which was repeated constantly in their literature. Religion, it was as- 
^rted, must be taught in the family, and in the churches and the 
schools, both of which were state-supported. Because reading was con- 
sidered essential to intelligent living the elementary school had to be 
set up, and it was felt that every fifty families should support such a 
school 

As soon as the colonists had time to reflect upon their situation, they 
discovered that the pastors who had led them to the New World could 
no longer supply the needs of the churches. Furthermore, the New Eng- 
landers could not send their young men back to Europe for training* as 
did wealthy Virginians and the Dutch of New Amsterdam. First, the 
journey was hazardous; second, they could not afford the expense; and 
finally, there were no colleges in England where Purity doctrines were 
taught. They were, therefore, obliged to set up a college to train their 
own ministry. But as college education required a preliminary training 
in the Latin language, a grammar school was also needed. 

Dutch^colonial schools. It was the custom of the Dutch Govern- 
ment to require a pastor and schoolmaster to accompany each group of 
colonists departing for America. The schoolmaster had to be a member 
of the Reformed Church of Holland and qualified by piety and educa- 
tion to take charge of the instruction of the young; and to conduct 
divine services during the at‘sence of the pastor. The Dutch Church 
followed the Calvinistic faith and its educational policy as formulated 
at the Synod of Dort. 

The West India Company, conducting the settlement of New Nether-# 
lands, bound itself “to maintain good and fit preachers, schoolmasters 
and comforters of the sick.” The establishment of schools and the ap- 
p>ointment of schoolmasters rested jointly up)on the Company and the 
church authorities in Amsterdam, but the supervision and the manage- 
ment of the schools were in the hands of the deacons of the local church. 
These were elementary, vernacular scn*^. The schoolmaster of a 
public school served also as clerk, chorister, ^nd visitor of the sick. 
The first schoolmaster of New Amsterdam was Adam Rolandsen, who 
conducted ttie town sdiool from its founding in 1633 ilntil 1639. 
school of the Collegiate Dutch Church was a regular parish schod, 
where reading, writing, arithmetic, and rdigion were taught. It is still 
in qieratiOD. 
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Vl)iea the census of 1656 showed that New Amsterdam had 120 
houses and 1000 p)eopIe, the colonists felt the need of higher instrucr 
tion, and steps were taken to secure an acadei^y or classical school. 
It was accordingly established by the West India Company and the 
city authorities, and continued until closed by the English in 1673. 

Under the Dutch regime, “schools existed in almost every town and 
village” in New Netherlands. Furthermore, “the whole system was but 
a counterpart of that to which the setters had been accustomed” in 
Holland. These were public schools dispensing the elements of learning 
gratuitously, the teachers receiving their appointment and remuneration 
from the constituted authorities. Private elementary and Latin schools 
were also conducted. 



The Boston Latin Grammar School in 
Ezekiel Cheever’s Day. 


schJ'he founding of schools in New England. Boston was founded 
law. <^30 and was soon chosen as the seat of goveritment for the entire 
Th^y. The town^eetipg of Boston five years after its founding voted 
polic^treat Philemon Pormort to become scholemaster for the teaching 
Aiffit nurturing ot children.” The moving spirit in this event was John 
lat>tton, “The Patriarch of New England.” It is not certain whether the 
'school was <4)ened by Pormort. But the next year at a meeting “of the 
richer inhabitants” a subscription was taken toiVard the maintenance 
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of a free schoolmaster, and Daniel Maud was elected the Uachar. This 
„was a Latin grammar school, and it effected the preparation of boys^ 
for college. It.becanjie prosperous before .long and was granted i,ooo 
acres of land by the colonial government. The most renowned master 
was Ezekiel Cheever, who was educated at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge University, England, but for some reason did not graduate. He 
went to Boston in 1637, but began teaching in a private school at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1638. He transferred to Ipswich in 1650, and to 
Charlestown eleven jiears later. In 1670 he took charge of the Boston 
Latin Grammar School and held this position for 35 years. This was the 
only school in Boston for nearly half a century, and the most famous 
in New England. 

The second public school began at Charlestown in 1636. The follow- 
ing year another was organized at Salem. It owed its existence to Rev. 
John. Fisk, a wealthy settler who taught the school' hjinself and on his 
own land. 

In 1633 Dorchester made history by initiating the town meeting form 
of government. Six years later it placed a rental of £20 on Thompson’s 
Island and -this fund was “paid to such a schoolmaster who shall under- 
take to teach English, Latin, and other tongues and also write.” This 
entitles Dorchester to be called “the first school in America supported 
by direct taxation.” Moreover, it set up the first school board to govern 
the school. Cambridge had a school to prepare students for Harvard, 
but when it began is not known. In 1643 Elijah Corlett received com- 
mendation for his teaching and he continued teaching until he died 
in 1686. 

Recognizing “how necessary the education of their children in litera'^ 
ture will be, to fit them for public service, both in church and common- 
wealth” (note the familiar Puritan phrase), Roxbury opened its Latin 
grammar school in 1645. 'I'bis same year Braintree put forth an effort, 
but the results are not known. 

The curricula of these colonial New England schools were the same 
as those in England of the same day. Ez^el Cheever took bo}rs first 
through Latin grammar; then, through the Co^qwes of Erasmus and 
C^rderius; and finally, set them to translating the classics and to writ- 
ing Latin prose and verse. The purpose was to prepatre bo3rs to enter 
college. In the earliest days, New England schools were managed through 
town meetings, though frequently tenq>orary committees were aiqxwted 
to look after than. 
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Ministers took the leadership in school affairs, first because they had 
most learning, but second and chiefly because they were charged by^ 
the church to be the watchdogs of right doctrine.^ Massachusetts law 
of the late 17th century required “the grammar master must be approved 
by the minister of the town, and of two next adjacent towns or two of 
them.”^‘ As time went on, this practice was changed and the control of 
the school was placed in charge of a board or committee and thii became 
later the universal practice. 



The Town School and Watch House at Dedham. 


Early Massachusetts Schools 


Towns 

Year Established 

First Teacher 

Boston 

163s 

Philemon Pormont 

Charlestown 

1636 

WilUam WithereU 

Salem 

1637 

John Fiske 

Dorchester 

1639 


Newbury 

1639 

Anthony Somerby 

Ipswich 

1641 


Cambridge 

C1642 


Rozbury 

164s 


Braintree 

164s 


Dedham 

C1645 



First Massachusetts school ordinances. Between 1637 and 1660, 
the cifionies were*permitted to manage their own affairs with little or no 

* Martin, G. H., Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, p. 78. 
New York: D. An>leton, 1904. See also Small, W. H., op. •cit., p. 331. 
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interference from the English government; as a consequence, die Puri- 
tans seized the opportunity to promote education, precisriy as did die 
Puritan party in England and Scotland. The first of these ordinances, 
passed by the General Court in 1642, reads, in part, as follows: ^ 

ft 

Hiis court, taking into consideration the great neglect of many parents 
and masters in training up their children in learning and labor, and other 
employments which may be profitable to the commonwealth do here- 
upon order^nd decree that in every town the chosen men appointed for 
managing the {itudenyal affairs of the same shall henceforth stand charged 
with the care of the redress of this evil, so as they shall be sufficiently 
punished by fines for the neglect thereof. 

The ordinance directed the selectmen to take account of children’s 
“ability to read and understand the principles of religion and the capital 
laws of this country, to fine parents and masters who fail to teach their 
children or to put them to work, and to apprentice the children of such 
parents as they find not able and fit to employ and bring them up”; 
and they “shall have the power to take account from time to time of 
all parents and masters and of their children.” This Massachusetts ordi- 
nance clearly reflected the Calvinistic doctrine that the moral and re- 
ligious w^fare of the theocratic state takes precedence over the individual 
and the family. It reflected also the Poor Act of 1601, which expressed 
the permanent policy of the English in regard to the education of the 
children of the lower class. 

Five years later, the General Court passed another ordinance which ' 
marked the estabis'-.hment of common school education. This ordinance, 
which has been dubbed “the old deluder Satan act,” was, like that of 
1642, strictly in accord vith the spirit of the Synod of Dort. 
declared: * 

It being one of the chief projects of that old deluder Satan to keep 
men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, that so in these lattet times by persuading 
from the use of tongues, so at least the true sense and meaning of the 
original might be (louded by false gloss of saint-seeming deceivers, that 
learning may not be buried ir> the grave o^flur fathers in the church and 
commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors* 

* Hinsdale, A. B., “Documents Illustrative of American EduAitional History” in 
iieport of the United States Commissioner of Education {1892-1893T, Vol. II, p. 123. 
See also Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol. II, pp. 6-9. 

* HinsHalg, A. B., Op. cU., p. 123. See also Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol. 
II, p. 203. 
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It is therefore ordered, That every township in this jurisdiction, afta 
the Lord haUi increased them to the number of fifty housdiolders, shall 
then henceforth apiwint one within their town to teach such children as 
shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages ^all be paid dther by 
the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, 
by way of supply, as the major part of those that order the prudentials 
of the town shall appoint: Provided, Those that send their children be 
not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them tafight for 
in other towns; and 

It is further ordered. That where ahy town shall increase to the number 
of one hundred families or householders; they sha'll set up a grammar 
school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as they 
may be fitted, for the university. Provided, That if any town neglect the 
performance hereof above one year, that every such town shall pay five 
pounds to the next school until they shall perform this order. 

Most towns obeyed this ordinance, though so many neglected to set up 
schools that it was later found necessary to increase the p>enalty. 

The Connecticut school law of 1650 combined these laws of 1642 and 
1647 perhaps stronger in its authoritarian attitude. 

Reading and writing schools. Overshadowed by the Latin gram- 
mar school and the colleges, these others have received far *100 little 
attention. Reading and writing are so completely fused in our thinking 
that it is difficult nowadays to imagine ourselves in the time when they 
were separate arts, taught by different masters in different schools. 
Writing received greatest emphasis during the later Middle Ages when 
it became essential to the conduct of business and commerce. Schrift 
schools were taught by private teachers. Quite a different point of view 
arose when printing came in and the reading of the Scriptures became 
{he passion of the middle class. This r/^quired a new kind of school. 
The unification of the teaching of writing and the teaching of reading 
took place much later. 

Both reading and writing were prerequisites for entrance to the Latin 
grammar school. Reading was acquired in the homes in connection with 
religion, or in the Dame schools which became common in New England 
towns. Men sometimes taught heading in private schools. “Before 1684,” 
Seybolt assures us, “some of the grammar school students, who had not 
learned to write, 'attended private schools from eleven to twelve o’clock 
in the mornings, and from five to six in the afternoons, lor instruc- 
tion in that subject.” 

By 1682 the citizens of Boston felt the need for niore effective training 
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for business. At the town meeting the selectmen were instructed *^tp 
consider of & pvide [provide] one or more Free Schools for the teaching 
of children to write ^ cypher within this towne.” A few months later 
it was voted “that two schools shall be pvided [provided].” One of 
these was opened in 1684 and the other later. In addition to writing, 
arithmetic was included in the course of study along with, as a matter 
of custoifl, religious training. In 1719 the selectmen, among other direc- 
tions, voted '*that proper seasons be stated & sett apart for encouraging 
of good spelling.^’ On^ can readily see that it was needed. 

From 1636 the Records of Boston always referred to its first institu- 
tion as “The Schoole” or “The Free Schoole”; but after the public writ- 
ing schools opened (1684) it was known as “The Latine School” or “The 
Free Grammar School”; the others were designated “The Free Writing 
Schools.” 



Harvard College in 1739. 

• 

New England colleges. Virginia was i&ttled by all levels of English 
society. New England, on the contrary, was colonized by a homogeneous 
group from the middle class and the number of graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge among them was out of all proportion t^ the size of 
the group. Furthermore, the spirit of self-determination in government 
was strong among them. 
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, Harvard. The {^oncers soon found they had to face the problem of 
the replacement of men in the pulpit and in public ofiices of all kinds; 
the supply of ministers, teachers, and leaders in public affairs did not 
keep pace with the expanding needs. The literature of the times dwells 
upon this difficulty, showing that they were particularly conscious of 
it. Not enough new men came from England to care for the situation, 
and many of those who came did not fit into the pioneering and straight* 
laced Puritan demands. 

Among the founders of Harvard were loo college men, 70 of whom 
had been students in the colleges of Cambridge, and 30 in the colleges 
of Oxford. 

From its beginning Harvard was to all intents and purposes an 
English college: it might easily have nestled among the various founda- 
tions of Cambridge University. Doubtless these would have treated it 
with proper academic disdain as a newcomer; but its family likeness 
they would have quickly recognized. The purpose of Harvard was set 
down \n New England’s First Fruits, a pamphlet published in London 
in 1643 as follows: * 

After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee hadJ>uilded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God’s worship, and setled the Civill Government: One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning, and 
perpetuate it to Posterity ; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers shaU lie in the Dust. 

In consequence of these conditions the leaders of Massachusetts early 
felt the need for an institution of higher learning. In 1636, the General 
Court voted £400, and because of the large number of her graduates in 
the colony, they called the town Cambridge after the English Univer^ty 
of that name. John Harvard bequeathed one-half of his estate and his 
library, and that determined the name of the new institution. For two 
years, beginning in 1^38, only grammar school instruction was given. 
Henry Dunster was then appointed president and he gave the institu- 
tion real college status. He held office 14 years. 

Yale College. By the end of the 17th century liberal theology bad 
begun to rise in England and the American colonies. Moreover, the 
rigorous religioua bigotry of the past was abating. Science, philosophy, 
and even imihoral conduct had come to weaken the faith and Harvard 

* Shelley, Henry C, John Harvard and HU Times, p. 150. Boston: little, Brown 
and Company, 1907. 
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College showed signs of these troids. Conservative theologians lilte 
Cotton Mather led in the establishment of a new college to bulwark the 
faith, and as a result the General Court of Connecticut chartered a 
new ''Collegiate Institute” in 1701. The college was organized to in< 
struct youth "who may be fitted for public empIo}mient both in Church 
and Civil State.” To safeguard the institution the governing body con- 
sisted of*eleven clergymen. 



WiLLUM AND Mary College in 1874. 


Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, who had made his home in 
England after accumulating a fortune in the service of the East India 
Company, made liberal gifts to the college, which therefore took his 
name in 1745. Bishop Berkeley, the renowned philosopher, associated 
himself with the institution in its early days. 

The College of William and Mary (1693). By the last decade 
of the 17 th century the necessity for a college was strongly felt in Vir- 
ginia. Before this, wealthy planters sent their sons to England or to 
Harvard for higher training. But such methods 'were too drastic and 
expensive for most people. Moreover, ministers were needed for the 
churches, and public leaders for local an(]^ general service as lawyers, 
physidans, surveyors, and men of intelli^nce to direct new enterprises 
of all sorts. James Blair, a graduate of Edinburgh University and mis- 
sionary rq>resentative of the Bishop of London began the movement 
for the establishment of a college. Planters subscribed £2,^00 and Blair 
was sent to England to obtain a charter for a "Free School and CoUegei 
wherdn diall be taught the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, to*' 
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gether with philosophy, mathematics and Divinity/’ Tha att<miqr> 
general for the king was irritated by Blair’s request for funds and told 
him they were needed tor other wd better purposes. Blair urged that 
“the people had souls to be saved.” “SoulsI Damn your soulsl Make to- 
bacco!” shouted the angered custodian. But the king and queen con- 
sented and gave their name and £2,000. Others, both in England and 
Virginia, gave handsome gifts and the Assembly added valuable grants; 
the college became wealthy, but was- nevertheless not without great 
hardships. 



Yale College im 1786. 


Its purpose, as stated in the charter was; 

“that the Church of Virginia may be furnished with a seminary of Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and that the youth may be properly educated in good 
manners, and that the Christian faith may be propagated among the 
Western Indians to the glory of Almighty God; to make, found and 
establish a place of universal study or perpetual college of divinity, 
philosophy, languages, and other good arts and science.” 

William and Mary had the best endowment in the colonies, and was 
the only institution with a full faculty. When the organization was com- 
pleted in 1729, there were six professorships: two of divinity, one of 
'Greek and Latin, one of physics, mathematics, and meUq>hysics; one of 
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rhetoric, logic, and ethics (including law) and the professorship of the 
school for the Indians. The curriculum was that of the English Uni- 
versities. As a center of learning and political discussion this institution 
was by far the most progressive in the i8th century. Led by George 
Wythe, it laid the foundation for the long succession of Virginia cham- 
pions of constitutional government. Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe. 
Peyton Randolph, John Marshall, and John Tyler are a few of its 
illustrious alimni. 

Original chlract^r of the American college. The early Ameri- 
can colleges were distinctly English in origin and character. This is the 
first fact to be considered in the effort to understand the development 
of our higher education. It is difficult today to realize how perfectly 
they once reproduced the English model. Why this was the case may 
be readily grasped when we recall that all the early institution^ were 
fully scrutinized by British officials before their charters were granted; 
and furthermore, that for the most part they looked to English sym- 
pathy for financial assistance. Moreover, they drew most of their or- 
ganizers and teachers from the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The entrance requirement, form of government, religious discipline, 
course of study, and requirements, for degrees of the colonial colleges 
were the same as in the English colleges of that day. To enter the col- 
lege, students were required to read Cicero, “speak true Latin in verse 
and prose,” and to recite perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs 
in the Greek tongue. The college course of study was a combination of 
the seven liberal arts, the languages of Renaissance education, and the 
moral and religious training of the Calvinistic Reformation. It embraced 
grammar, rhetoric or composition (prose and verse), good style, con-# 
tinuous disputations, and logic. The more advanced work included Latin 
literature, Greek and Hebrew, arithmetic, and astronomy; to which were 
added ethics (including politics or law), history, botany, physics, and 
to cap it all, the Scriptures and theology. 

All students were obliged to live in the college dormitory and to sub- 
mit to its exacting regimen. Daily worshift the supervision of study, 

and the inculcation of certain habits of niorals and manners were the 

• • 

means of forming character. Th^^ college still clung to the medieval mode 
of instruction — the tutorial method — by which each iifttructor carried 
half a dozen or more students through their entire course *of study. It 
was a highly organized system of apprenticeship in the fine art of 
gentlemanly living. 



Chapter 9 

GERMAN PIETISM AND TpE 
NEW CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


P 

J. REVIEW of changes. The latter part of the 17th century and 
first half of the i8th marked the beginning of the transition to the era 
of present-day society and education. The world had grown weary of 
the deadening routine of Humanism and of dogmatic theology. More- 
over, political turmoil and clashing religious interests had greatly re- 
tarded the progress of culture. Four outstanding movements challenged 
the best thinkers of the time and produced bitter controversies: (i) re- 
ligious toleration versus uniformitarianism; (2) political democracy 
versus autocracy; (3) the emergence of a new spirit of philanthropy; 
and (4) the advance of realism. In Germany the new movement took 
the form of Pietism, and in England it was the rise of nonconformist 
education. At the same time the empirical philosophy of John Locke 
was projected into the general confusion of the day. All of these move- 
cments had consequences of the greatest moment not only on contem- 
porary life and the reorganization of schools, but more remotely upon 
the philosophy of the i8th century. 

Religious toleration the only resort. The inhuman wars of the 
17th century bled the peoples of northern Europe to exhaustion, and 
practically put an end to the progress of all culture. Finding it impos- 
sible to annihilate each other completely. Catholic and Protestant 
settled down to a truce in which each was to have exclusive jurisdiction 
in his own domain. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
the Huguenots Wfere well-nigh exterminated, and France remained Cath- 
olic. French e'ducation continued in the hands of the Jesuits and of such 
minor orders as met with their approval. Germany, where the religious 
struggle had reached the utmost degree of barbarity, was still divided; 
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Protestantism was dominant in the northern principalities, and Catholi* 
cism, in the southern. The Netherlands separated sharply: Holland 
was composed of Calpnists, Mennonites, and some Lutherans; Belgium 
remained Catholic. Scotland became Presbyterian, while England re- 
mained divided among Anglicans, Puritans, Presbyterians, and several 
minor sects. By the Act of Toleration (1689) the Anglican Church was 
kept as \he established church but religious freedom was granted to 
all Christiaiis except Unitarians and Catholics. Even these were no 
longer seriously interfered with in the practice of their views. The prin- 
ciple of toleration, though not of complete religious liberty, was mak- 
ing progress in Holland and England, where religious life was most 
diversified. 

Origin of Pietism. Pietism was the name given to a devout religious 
movement which began in western Germany toward the middle of the 
17th century. It exerted a profound influence on German life, literature, 
philosophy, and education. On the religious side, the originator of 
the movement was Philip Jacob Spener (1635-1705), pastor at Strass- 
burg, and later court preacher at Dresden and^Berlin. The educational 
and missionary head of the movement was August Hermann Francke. 

Causes of the Pietistic movement. Pietism resulted from a variety 
of causes inherent in the spiritual and economic conditions of the time. 
Exhausted by the Thirty Years’ War, Catholics and Protestants found 
it necessary to suspend further bloodshed and destruction. The Lutheran 
Church was ruled from without by the civil authorities and from within 
by autocratic theologians, all of whom disagreed among themselves. 
The prolonged struggle over the precise statement of orthodoxy pro- 
duced religious formalism and sterility. The clergy assumed that the, 
mere profession of sound doctrine would insure salvation. Luther had 
held the heart to be the seai of religion and faith the all-sufficient 
means of grace; but the stri\ing for credal orthodoxy had made re- 
ligion a matter of hair-splitting, intellectual di&rimination, and the 
church services creed-bound ritualism. Pietism was the reaction against 
all this cold,* deadening, rancorous system, in consequence of which 
there arose throughout Germany a deep ^bng^n^ for freedom from the 
odious tendency of the ruling theology. Moreover, the war had de- 
stroyed the moral habits and standards of the people, •and produced a 
pagan bestiality. The pastors were no longer interested in the practice 
of Christian living, or in teaching the Christian virtues. 

On its positive side, Pietism was no new phenomenon, but just an- 
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other of the ever recurrent revivals of the benevolent, evangelical spirit 
which alwa}rs reappears as a reaction to an era of formalism. Through* 
out the history of the church, periods of formalism and rationalism have 
invariably been followed by the reassertion of the more emotional, 
sacrificial, and mystical expression of the Christian consciousness. More- 
over, periods of moral laxity and pagan licentiousness have usually 
been followed by times of puritanic rigor. 

Pietism represented a reaction to the grim distress ^of war: the 
more disconsolate and disappointing the present Jot in this world, the 
greater the tendency to transcend the present and look toward a 
brighter and happier future in the world to come. Pietism placed a new 
emphasis upon self-examination, study of the Scriptures, and reliance 
upon God. It strove for a knowledge of Christ as an inner light, a 
sense of peace and forgiveness. This exf>erience expressed itself in love 
and sacrifice for others. It required the separation of the individual 
from the world and the avoidance of the ordinary pleasures of life, which 
it regarded as sinful. Pietists opposed dancing, children’s play, theater- 
going, overdressing, joking, and the reading of romances and even of 
newspapers. They united Luther's insistence upon the study of the 
Scriptures, prayer, and faith, with the Calvinistic insistence upon puri- 
tanism in conduct. But they went further than either of these in em- 
phasizing the experience of the new birth, inner light, and a certain 
degree of mysticism. 

The Pietism of Spener and Francke was not separatist in character 
but remained within the bounds of Lutheran Christianity. The move- 
ment was, in fact, in harmony with Luther’s early evangelical point of 
.view. It was, however, more irenic in tendency and readily cooperated 
with the Church of England, the Reforitied Church, and the persecuted 
sects of Germany. Several of the older sects, such as the Moravian 
Brethren and the Salzbergers, were revived through contact with Pietism. 

The emergence of Pietism about the same time as scientific Realism 
was no mere coincidence. As a matter of fact, Pietism in its main char- 
acter was the religious aspect of the realistic movemen# As the one 
drew its strength ^from direct individual experience of the objects of 
the external world, the other emphasized the indispensable need of re- 
ligious experienoe and practice. As Realism was a reaction against 
authority in the sphere of science, the insistence upon a change of heart, 
inner light, and religious feeling was in opposition to extemalism and 
authoritarianism. 
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Pietistic criticism of the schools. Spener was severely critical of 
contemporary religious life and education. Neither the Lutheran nor the 
Jesuit schools had giyen real emphasis to the development of Christian 
virtues and practical piety. He was strongly influenced by Andi;eE and 
the Christian idealism of the Calvinists of Geneva. Because of their 
lack of genuine religious training for the young, he made the following 
criticism! of the schools: (i) They provide for secular knowledge, which 
is of servict* only in this life, but they do nothing to cultivate the 
feelings which produce a living Christian faith and the fruits thereof. 
Teachers must have regard to the godly living of their students as well 
as to the acquisition of knowledge. (2) Most of the time is devoted to 
learning Latin, the language of the learned class, and very little time is 
left for Greek and Hebrew, the languages of the Scriptures. (3) Too 
little attention is given to the Holy Scriptures, and too much to memoriz- 
ing dogmatic doctrines. (4) In the course of study the heathen ethics of 
Aristotle takes the place of practical Christian morals. 

August Hermann Francke (1663-1727). He was the noblest ex- 
ample of the practical Christian educator of G^many. It may well be 
doubted if there ever has been in the history of education a more effi- 
cient representative of the Christian spirit. He was born at Liibeck, but 
his father was appointed privy councilor and justice by Duke Ernst the 
Pious of Gotha. The father died when the boy was only seven. August 
Hermann was given a good education, under private instruction, until 
he was prepared to enter the advanced class of the g3minasium. Ex- 
tremely intelligent, he was able to complete in one year the gymnasium 
course in preparation for the university. Still only in his 14th year, he 
was given several year a of further private instruction before he entered* 
the University of Erfurt. 

Intending him for clerical office*, his guardian placed him under private 
scholars, who trained him in special lines. Francke’s studies took a 
wide range, including Greek and Hebrew; philosophy, with special em- 
phasis upon metaphysics and ethics; general history and church history; 
physics and nStural history; theology; and shetoric. Transferring to the 
University of Leipzig, he took his degree and^becaijie an instructor. 
Well started on his way to success as a scholarly leader, Francke went 
to Liineburg, in order to contact the noted theologian, Skndhagen. Here 
he had the experience which completely transformed his heart and life. 
From early years Francke had shown a pious spirit, but nevertheless he 
was possessed with powerful instincts leading to a self-centered and am- 
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bitious life. Assailed by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion and 
the Scriptures, he found himself, while at Liineburg, obliged to preach 
on a special evangelical text. Pra}dng earnestly for light, he experienced 
a sudden conversion. Shortly after this he became acquainted with 
Spener who had already begun to give a new impetus to evangelical 
religion in Germany. Henceforth these two were of one mind and spirit. 

Driven from the University of Leipzig, and later from a pastorate 
at Erfurt, by enemies of the Piestistic spirit, Francke was appointed, 
through the efforts of Spener, to the chair of oriei)jtal languages and re- 
ligion at the University of Halle. This institution had just been founded 
(1694) by the Prussian King, to counteract the hostility of Leipzig 
and Erfurt to progress in science and theology. To provide for his living, 
Francke was made pastor in the suburban village of Glauchau. Here he 
established an astonishing number of institutions and radiated an in- 
fluence which penetrated throughout Germany and had a very definite 
effect on American education. 

Francke’s preparation as an educator. Francke’s interest in edu- 
cation was no sudden awakening. Gotha, where he was reared from the 
time he was three to the age of 16, was the center of the educational 
reforms of Duke Ernst. The progressive atmosphere of Gotha must have 
entered deeply into his inner life. While an instructor at Leipzig, he 
delivered a course of lectures under the title The Education of Boys 
and Pubescents, which showed profound interest in educational problems. 

But the real motivation of Francke’s life came with his conversion, 
when a boundless reservoir of love for .God and for his fellow men filled 
his heart. He came to believe that the reason for human degeneration 
jind unhappiness lay in the neglect of genuine Christian training in child- 
hood. To demonstrate the power of true Christian education in the home 
and school was henceforth his supreme ambition. 

Francke was brought to a clearer understanding of his mission by a 
visit to Johannes Wifackler, the leading pastor of Hamburg, an ad- 
herent of the Pietistic group who was deeply interested in schools for 
poor children. Francke spent some months in Pastor Wiutkler’s home 
teaching an infant school. H!b declared frequently that this was the 
basis of all that God afterwards accomplished through him. From this 
experience there arose a powerful conviction that the betterment of man- 
kind depended “upon the education of children to piety and Christian 
wisdom.” 

An understanding of the spirit and devotion of tiie man can be ascer- 
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tained from his attitude toward his many great achievements, which he 
humbly attributed directly to God and not to himself. He stated: ^ 

The world ascribed these works which have gone through my hands to 

my activity The foolish world alone gives no honor to God but 

ascribes everything to the power of man — I have been in all matters 
always passive, have sat quiet, and have not gone a step farther, than I 
had the finger of God before me. When I saw what the hand of God had 
in store, I ]^ent at it like a slave and realized it without care or trouble. 
Accordingly, what has not turned out a success for others with all their 
intelligence, craft and wisdom, has come about for me without effort. 

Principles of Christian education. Francke did not get his edu 
cational ideas from reading the works of others. According to him, the 
supreme aim of life is to honor God, and all conduct and thought must 
conform to this end. No subsidiary aim, such as a particular vocation 
or profession, must be set before the children to arouse their ambition. 
Obedience and industry are to be awakened in them through the desire 
to honor God. All else is an appeal to the cupidity, the selfishness, and 
natural jealousy oT the human heart. 

This main objective has two elements, godliness and wisdom (Klug- 
heit). The most essential means for training in godliness are good ex- 
ample and a living knowledge of Christ. Examples of piety, avoidance 
of evil, the catechism, prayer, and daily study of the Scriptures for light 
and guidance in practical living — these are the means of Christian edu- 
cation. But he went still further, and insisted upon the development of 
the evangelical spirit. For him, godliness is not merely a matter of good 
conduct, nor of ceremony, nor of knowledge; it is an attitude of heart 
and will and comes tium faith.^ 

One dram of living faith is more to be valued than one hundred weight 
of mere historic knowledge; and one drop of true love, than a whole sea 
of learning in all mysteries. 

Francke and the other Pietists were not obscurantists, nor even ordi- 
nary conservatives. They endeavored to integrate knowledge and piety; 
but felt that learning must always be subordinate to practical Christian 
living. “All learning and knowledge is folly if it ddte not have as its 

» Kramer, D. G., A. H. Francke’s pSdagogische Sckriften, p. liv. Liingensalza: 
H. Beyer & Sohne, 1885. 

* Barnard, Henry, German Teachers ani Educators, p. 413. Hartford: Brown k 
Gross, 1878. 
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foundation true and pure love toward God and Man.” Not only is 
knowledge to be utilized for the advancement of the honor of God, but, 
in a way, the Pietists came to believe that knowledge originates from 
divine illumination. Earnest study is essential, but the discernment of 
truth is due to inspiration. According to Spener: 

The Christian student prays as earnestly for divine illumination as if 
he had no need of his own industry, and studies with as much zeal as if 
he must do everything by his own unassisted labor. 

The Pietists had come to realize th^t intellectual assent to theological 
doctrines does not make for Christian living; that goodness is more a 
matter of the heart than of the head. Others had expressed this basic 
fact before, but their voices could not be heard above the clash and din 
of theological controversy. The horrors and sufferings of the Thirty 
Years’ War made men realize the utter futility of coercive methods in 
fostering Christian piety. The first one to find the true way, as we have 
seen, was Philip Jacob Spener, the father of the pietistic movement, but 
it was Francke who applied the idea to the education of children. 

The sprouting of Francke’s institutions. The institutions which 
Francke established may most fittingly be described as “sprouting” from 
insignificant beginnings. All of them were the result of the same spirit. 
They arose from his eager desire to grasp every opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to help the needy, most especially poor and ignorant 
children. 

While he was pastor at Glauchau, poor children customarily came for 
bread every Thursday afternoon. He called them into his study and ques- 
^oned them on the catechism and Christian faith. He at once discov- 
ered their abysmal ignorance. His next step was that of providing funds 
for the tuition fees of some children by foregoing his supper each 
evening. But he quickly discovered they took the money but did not 
go to school. Next, he* placed a box in his home for the depositing of 
alms for the poor. Finding therein a gift of seven gulden, he declared: 
“This is a handsome capital.^ must do something important with it. I 
will establish a poor school.” lEie bought 27 books, which he gave to 
poor children, and employed a university student to teach them two 
hours a day. The*children sold all but four books, and did not return. 
Francke ^rchksed more books, but, instead of giving them to the chil- 
dren, he collected them at the close of each period. Such was the origin 
of his poor school. 
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So successful did it quickly become that some well-to-do citizens re- 
quested that their children be permitted to attend the classes for pay. 
The number of such pupils grew so rapidly that Francke separated the 
groups into two schools: the one for the poor, and the other for the 
children of burghers. 



Memorial to August Hermann FrXncke 


In 1695, Frau von Geusau of Sandersbeim requested Francke to 
select a tutor for her children Having fione to recommend, he sug- 
gested that she and others send their children to him at Halle. The first 
to come were three boys, who were given instruction by university stu- 
dents under the oversight of a director. This small beginnihg grew into 
the Pddagogium, a school for the youth of the nobility. It was later 
recognized by the Prussian King and placed under royal patronage. 
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The same year a friend presented him with 500 thalers, with which 
he began his famous orphanages: one for boys, the other for girls. 
This was the beginning of the movement for ^the establishment of 
orphanages in Protestant Germany; quite a large number were later 
founded after the model set by Francke. 

In 1697, another school was organized for the boys of the well-to-do 
middle class who were preparing for higher training. This ^as first 
known as a Latin school, but was later recognized as approved 
gymnasium. 

About the same time Francke began to operate a free table for poor 
university students. In return for their meals these students were to give 
instruction in the schools. Some ten years later this group developed 
into the Teachers* Seminar (Seminarium Praeceptorum) , a training class 
for common school teachers, and the Select Seminar {Seminarium Selec- 
turn), for teachers in the Latin schools. In these classes Francke initi- 
ated teacher training in Germany. 

Other institutions. These various institutions do not complete the 
list. Discovering a demand for a new literature to satisfy the pietistic 
spirit, he set up the Canstein Bible Institute, which printed and sold 
tracts, sermons and copies of the Scriptures. This brought a keady in- 
come for the institutions. Again, having secured some popular prescrip- 
tions, he established an apothecary shop, which furnished medicines free 
to the needy but which, by its sales to others, brought in considerable 
income. 

Institutions established. The colossal character of his achieve- 
ments can be measured by taking a cross-section survey of his various 
Institutions at the time of his death in 1727; 

FRANCKE’S INSTITUTIONS 


Boys Girls Total 

Orphanages •. 100 34 134 

German School 1725 

Latin School 400 400 

Padagogium 82 82 


Men Women 

Teachers in the schools 167 8 175 

Ordinary fre; table for students teaching in his schools 155 

Extraordinary free table for students teaching in his schools 100 

Poor children fed at noon 148 

Poor children fed at night 212 
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Hiese institutions, still flourishing in Halle, are an admirable monu- 
ment of Christian philanthropy, especially when it is considered that 
they were established^at the end of an age noted for religious intoler- 
ance, bitterness, and bloodshed. 

Curricula. In the courses of study in his schools the emphasis was 
placed upon the religious, the useful, and the realistic; all the sciences 
were vie^red in relation to the honor of God and love to fellow man. 

Religion was the central feature of the course of study in every school; 
all other subject wer^ of secondary importance, their value being de- 
termined by what they could contribute to religious life. Every means 
was emplbyed to keep children from evil influences and to implant piety. 
Religious music, catechism, and the Scriptures were compulsory studies, 
and attendance upon church services was required. But Francke was not 
content with formal religious inculcation. He aimed to make religion a 
living enthusiasm in the life of every child. Accordingly, he set forth 
in detail a technique by which the spiritual life would be fostered, even 
in its most personal aspects; prayer and worship were to be taught chil- 
dren, not as mere formal habits, but as vital experiences. 

Francke’s attitude toward Humanism was about the same as that of 
Comenius. His aim in teaching Latin was its value in an understanding 
of the culture of the day; he placed little emphasis upon Latin elo- 
quence and rhetoric. There was no special opposition to classical authors 
as such, though some of them were manifestly obnoxious to the pietistic 
spirit. But he placed much greater emphasis upon Greek and Hebrew, 
because they were the keys to unlock the sacred pages of Scripture. 
The charge has been made, and it was undoubtedly true, that classic 
Greek was neglected tor the reading of the New Testament. ^ 

Realistic studies as extraA:urricular activities. The relation of 
Francke to the development of Realism in the schools requires special 
explanation. In his Latin school, in addition to religion and the ancient 
languages, he included mathematics, history, geography, physics, botany, 
anatomy, painting, and music. For some reason he did not offer 
French. In the Pddagogium, which was a sgbool for young nobles, were 
found these subjects, together with Frencfi, mineralo^, and astronomy. 
Francke also provided equipment for courses in mechanics, glass blow- 
ing, copper engraving, wood carving, and health guidance; a natural 
. history museum and dissecting apparatus; an herbarium ;*and physical 
and.chemical laboratories. Observation trips were made to shops of hand 
workers and artists. But all these activities were extra-curricular, con- 
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fined to free periods and employed for the purpose of relaxation. There 
was evidently no intention of utilizing these experiences for vocational 
preparation, except in the broader sense of the term. Practical knowl- 
edge and handicrafts found no place even in the regular course of 
Francke’s German school, but were introduced as extra-curricular activi- 
ties. In the free periods, children were taken for walks, during which the 
objects of nature and the industries of man were explained ^o them. 
The free periods in the orphanages were occupied by the girls with 
spinning, knitting, sewing, and housework; by the boys with knitting 
and darning. 

Summing up the situation, one finds that the tendency of Francke’s 
educational philosophy was distinctly empirical and practical. If em- 
piricism is experience as such and an emphasis upon the useful aspects 
of knowledge, Francke was decidedly empirical. In religious life he ap 
pealed directly to experience: he felt that religion must be a living 
reality, a genuine experience of the heart and will. In the Pddagogium 
the use of French and the various sciences leaned in the direction of 
the pragmatic. 

Francke’s influence on Prussian education. Of special impor- 
tance was the influence of Francke and his institutions exerted on the 
progress of education in Prussia. Frederick William I, King of Prussia, 
visited The Halle Foundation and became its avowed patron. He later 
established the Prussian elementary school system on the principles of 
Francke. Of wider, deeper, and weightier influence, however, was the 
work of Johann Julius Hecker. 

Numerous orphanages after the model of Francke’s institutions were 
established throughout Germany. Moreover, men who were trained in 
his schools were in demand everywhere ks pastors, teachers, and super- 
visors in orphanages and schools, and as missionaries. 

Francke’s work extended beyond the confines of Germany. The King 
of Denmark became interested in Christian missionary work in East 
India, and Francke was called upon to make the selection of the mis- 
sionaries from among his stridents. He was a corresponding member of 
the English Societjj for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge; and his students estab- 
lished churches, Schools, and orphanages in several of the American 
colonies. 

Hecker and the realistic movement. Our chief interest in the 
uniable German pastor-educator, Hecker (1707-1768), lies in the fact 
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that he advanced the most important contributions of the pietistic move- 
ment. In youth he came under the influence of Francke directly when 
he attended the University of Halle, and after graduation, taught in the 
Padagogium for several years. 

In 1739, Hecker became pastor of Trinity Church, Berlin, a position 
which presented an excellent opportunity to engage in educational re- 
form under advantageous circumstances. The King of Prussia followed 
Hecker’s efforts with closest attention, and supported his institutions 
with royal bounty. Hacker began his reforms by improving the instruc- 
tion of poor children. In almost every street, well appointed and super- 
vised schools were established. 

In 1747, Hecker opened the first permanent school of realistic stucfles 
under the name Oekonomisch-Mathematische Realschule. This institu- 
tion was designed particularly for boys who were not to receive a 
finished education; but students in the Latin school were likewise per- 
mitted to pursue the various realistic lines of instruction at their option. 
The curriculum was comprehensive, including: 

. . . arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, architecture, drawing, and the 
knowledge of nature. A knowledge of the human body was especially 
taught, then plants and minerals, and instruction was given in the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry trees and silk-worms, and the scholars were taught by 
being taken to workshops Among the classes were a manufacturing class, 
an architectural class, an agricultural class, a bookkeeping class, and a 
mining class. 

For some years J. F. Halm was the teacher of the Realschule and he 
put into practice the object-lesson method. In regard to this, we are 
told: * 

A large collection of real objects was used, among which were models 
of buildings, ships, chests, plows, chums, columns of the different orders, 
pictorial representations of an entire Roman triumphal procession, collec- 
tions of merchandise, a miniature shop, a phaimacological collection, 
specimens of leather and other things. There was also a botanical garden 

In subject-matter and in method of instyKtion, this school followed 
in the wake of Comenius and Semler, and apticipgted the applica- 
tion of the object-lesson princip’. ' iiy Basedow and Pestalozzi. Hecker's 
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efforts largely failed to accomplish his full purpose because he was 
overpractical. He made the school a workshop for trade training. Not 
until later did it become clear to German educators that the Realschule 

k 

must develop intelligence as to fundamental processes, and avoid the 
mechanical training of the trade school. 

Teacher training. Another movement which Hecker carried forward 
according to the example set by Francke was the training of ' teachers. 
He established a teachers’ seminar in connection with hiis elementary 
schools. In this undertaking, also, he enjoyed the assistance of Frederick 
the Great, who went so far as to require that all teachers to be employed 
in the schools located on his private domains must be educated in this 
in^itution. 

Hecker ’s influence reached its climax when Frederick directed him to 
prepare the general school regulations of 1763. This law established the 
elementary school system of Prussia on a new and permanent basis. 

Francke’s influence in America. The spirit and the institutions of 
Francke directly affected education in Georgia and Pennsylvania. This 
influence was exerted through his followers, a considerable number of 
whom came to America. During the early part of the i8th century, 
numerous sects migrated to the New World for the purpose of securing 
religious liberty. Small colonies of Salzburgers and Moravians settled in 
Georgia. These were highly evangelical in religion, and in both groups 
the pastors and leaders had been trained under the influence of Francke’s 
institutions. Bishop Spangenberg, the chief agent of the Moravians, had 
been a Halle professor and an inspector of the Latin school in Francke’s 
orphanages. The Georgia colonists established orphanages and schools 
,which exercised considerable influence. Similarly, the Moravians and 
large bodies of Lutherans founded new- homes in Pennsylvania, where 
their leaders established orphanages, churches, and schools after the 
models of Francke. In all, several scores of Francke’s followers, a num- 
ber of whom had served as instructors or as supervisors in his schools, 
came over to Pennsylvania. The most prominent of these leaders were 
Count Zinzendorf, Henry h^elchior Muhlenberg, and John Christopher 
Kunze. 

Count Zinzendorf, a 'Saxon nobleman of great celebrity, lived in 
Francke’s home and under his personal care for six years while a student 
in the Pddagogium. He was a man of like religious convictions and 
nature. He gathered the renmants of the Moravian Brethren and set up 
on his estate a religious community known as Herrnhut, that is, the 
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''Lodge of the Lord.” He united in his religious life the faith of the old 
Moravian Brethren, the piety and missionary zeal of the Pietists, the 
credal views of the Lutherans, and the strict discipline of the Reformed 
Church. Imitating the example of Francke, he established a number 
of orphanages and schools. Among these were a girls’ orphanage at 
Hermhut, a school for girls of the nobility, a home for noble ladies, a 
Padago^um, and a Latin school. 

The most important work of Zinzendorf, however, was the establish- 
ment of Moravian colonies and schools in Pennsylvania. Such colonies 
were begun in Bethlehem, Nazareth, Lititz, and elsewhere. These colo- 
nies were semi-communistic in character, and their schools were not 
merely places of instruction but institutions in which to live a whU- 
ordered life. They had nurseries for young children, boarding schools 
for boys and girls, and secondary boarding schools for adolescents. In 
addition to religion and the regular subjects the children were given 
vocational training. Several of the institutions have become noted. All 
show the influence of Francke. 

It was likewise ‘through the followers of FrSncke, especially Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, that a system of schools was organized among the 
Lutherans of Pennsylvania. Muhlenberg had been an instructor in the 
Halle orphanage, and later rose to an inspectorship. Selected by the son 
of Francke, who succeeded his father, he was appointed to take charge 
of the Lutheran Churches about Philadelphia. When he arrived in 1742, 
there were approximately 50,000 Germans in Pennsylvania. By 1750 the 
number had increased to 90,000, and there was great religious and 
cultural need among them. 

Following the pracuce in Germany, each congregation in Pennsyl-, 
vania established a parish schdol alongside the church. The teachers 
usually were German immigi.mt schoolmasters. The importance of 
Muhlenberg’s work lay in the fact that he created a uniform system 
of parochial schools. He secured schoolmasters, admonished the people 
to support them, visited the schools, and examined pupils and teachers. 
Because of lack of steady support, Muhlenberg cooperated with the 
movement of Benjamin Franklin and Dr. l^illiam Smitii, of the-Academy 
and Charity School of Philadelphia, to establish charity schools. Funds 
were supplied by the S. P. G. in London and by simitar organizations 
on the Continent. As a result of these efforts, a number* of German- 
Engjish schools were conducted. The movement had the cooperation of 
the Church of England, the Lutherans, and the Reformed Church, but 
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was vigorously attacked by the quietist groups and came to an end after 
about ten years. The Reverend Michael Schlatter was the officially 
designated superintendent of the system. 

Some 24 pastors and teachers from Francke’s sclhools assisted Muhlen- 
berg. The chief of these was John Christopher Kunze. While pastor in 
Philadelphia, he established a Latin school in 1773, with a view to giving 
a better secondary training to future pastors and teachers. He served on 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, into which /institution he 
introduced the German language, literature, and jphiio^phy. Removing 
to a pastorate in New York City, he performed the same service for 
Columbia College. 

The revitalizing of the German universities. The universities of 
■ Germany experienced no new impulses for more than a century after the 
death of Melanchthon. Their intellectual vigor, absorbed and wasted in 
sterile theological controversies, exhibited few signs of healthy vitality 
and none of genuine progress. But a new era was at hand, and it was to 
raise them to the greatest renown as centers of research and progress. 
The adaptation of the advancement of knowledge as" the main function 
of university scholarship, dates from the last decades of the 17th cen- 
tury. It was the outcome of the Pietistic movement, on the'one hand, 
and the realistic-rationalistic movement on the other. 

The first important result of the Pietistic movement in the field of 
higher education was the establishment of the University of Halle by the 
Elector Frederick of Brandenburg. The only university that he had at 
this time in his scattered domains was the far-distant one at Konigsberg, 
in East Prussia. The Universities of Saxony, Erfurt, and Leipzig showed 
^themselves so hostile to progressive educational movements, and espe- 
cially to Pietism, that Frederick, who strongly approved this doctrine, 
felt obliged to establish an institution to teach the new point of view. 
As a result, Halle, founded in 1694, may justly claim to be the first 
modern university. Here, the new religious spirit combined with the 
yearning for free inquiry put an end to formalism, traditionalism, and 
subservience to authority, so, far as German universities were concerned. 

Among the first and most ‘celebrated members of the faculty were: 
Christian Thomasius, disciple of Grotius and Pufendorf, and professor 
of law; Christiair Wolff, disciple of Leibnitz, and professor of philosophy 
and mathematics; and August Hermann Francke, professor of oriental 
languages and religion. Halle opened with 700 students, and soon 
overshadowed its more conservative rivals. Supported by Leibnitz, the 
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greatest German scholar of the age, the institution boldly assailed 
the traditional methods, aims, and materials of university instruction. 
The first far-reaching innovation was the use of the German lang\iag^ 
Thomasius and Wolf! contended that the lack of progress in science and 
philosophy was due to the pedantic adherence to Latin as the medium 
of expression. Still more radical was their disregard of the ancient 
authorities. When all other university professors throughout Europe 
were still thj slaves of Aristotelianism, the professors of Halle refused 
to bow the knee. Wolff contended that all sound knowledge is based 
upon exact sciences, not on theology. 

One perceives that here began the warfare, so far as the universities 
were concerned, between the principle of authoritative teaching, which 
had hitherto controlled both subject matter and method of instruction, 
and the new principle of free investigation. According to the old view, 
it is the task of the academic teacher to hand on the tradition of sin 
inherited and absolute truth; according to the new view, his task is to 
seek the truth throjugh his own investigations, and to lead his students to 
do the same. Independent thought is the right and duty of every member 
of the university. The new principle was well expressed in a memorial 
address delivered at Halle by Professor Gundling in 1711, when he 
discussed the question, “What is the task of the university?” GundHng 
answered; “To lead to wisdom, i. e., to the ability to distinguish the 
true and the false ; but this is impossible, if there be any limits imposed 
upon research.” He then proceeded to discuss this question: “Has a 
man the right to compel another by threat of punishment to accept an 
opinion which he himself holds to be true?” Gundling denied it. By 
natural right and expediency, coercion must be rejected. There isjiothing* 
so practical as freedom of teaching and writing. Through these, all in- 
tellectual powers are called forth; all sciences come to their fruitage; 
and'art, riches, and population increase. However, ^meone might object, 
freedom is indeed good, but not license. Gundling replied: 

Has ever anything new been sought, without the reproach of subjec- 
tiveness and of licentiousness being brought against it? . . . Therefore, in 
these things coercion is above all else an evil; instfuct, admonish, request; 
if thqr hear, it is well; if not, learn to bear it. 

Thomasius, following Grotius and Pufendorf, based law upon the 
nature of man ; Wolff sought the foundations of philosophy in reason; 
and Francke relied on the inner light for religious life< They all,,af|reed 
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in abandoning the old policy of teaching authoritative- texts, and b^fan 
to offer courses along the new lines. Halle quickly rose to fame, and 
pther universities in Germany gradually accepted *Jie new order. 

The general results of Pietism. Pietism exerted highly<important 
effects upon the culture of the age. These may be briefly siunmarized as 
follows: (i) It placed a new value upon feeling or emotion. This em- 
phasis upon the role of feeling in religion paved the way for the emphasis 
upon feeling in all other aspects of life. (2) It emphasized^ the study of 
the Scriptures in relation to practical piety rather than the catechism 
and dogmatic theology for doctrinal orthodoxy. (3) It vindicated the 
right of laymen to participate in church services. (4) It gave a new 
impetus to hjmmoiogy. (5) It brought forth a powerful new interest in 
philanthropy and missionary work. (6) Its chief significance, however, 
lay in the reorganization of education as a synthesis of Christian culture, 
realistic knowledge, and training for practical life. (7) Another great 
contribution lay in directing attention to the need for education of all 
children, the poor as well as the rich. (8) The effects' upon university 
methods and academic freedom were likewise consequential. 

The efforts of the Pietists have not received due credit in {he history 
of education. Furthermore, their results would have been even greater 
had it not been for several inherent weaknesses. At its best. Pietism was 
somewhat narrow and one-sided, and it contained a tendency toward 
fanaticism. The evangelical spirit is not universal; consequently rational- 
istic and conventional minds could not share its zeal. 



Chapter 10 


NONCONFORMIST EDUCATION AND 
CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENTS 

np 

JL HE rise of Nonconformist Education in Great Britain. The 
effect of the suppressive measures of the established church and the 
crown upon the strongwilled Presbyterians and Puritans was not what 
these enemies intended. Prevented from carrying out in England the 
usual program of education and indoctrination adopted wherever the 
Calvinists, controlled the government, and threatened with stern penal- 
ties, these dissenters chose to organize instruction in a less conspicuous 
way. But it had the same well-known features, home instruction, elemen- 
tary and higher instruction, all of them profoundly religious and intel- 
lectual, not to say rationalistic in tendency. 

A number of backgroimd factors tended to popularize the noncon- 
formist educational movement: ( i ) The clergy of the Church of England 
failed to institute parish schools after the Reformation as did the 
Lutheran pastors in Germany and the Calvinists in other la^ds; the* 
consequence was a lack of elementary instruction in England. ( 2 ) The 
Revolution of 1688 brought a new spirit of religious toleration, and, as 
a consequence, the intense bitterness against the Puritans began to abate, 
and opposition to their schools was surprisingly slight. (3 ) The interest 
in Latin as the sole means of attaining culture declined. No longer a 
commonly spoken tongue, it retreated to t^je classrooms of the grammar 
schools and to the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge«As a consequence 
the Latin grammar schools no longer satisfied the cultural needs and 
ideals of the people. (4) From 1670 onward a number of.djssenters who 
had no license from the bishop to ‘teach were prosecuted in the law 
courts. But the courts, which leaned to the side of liberty', ruled that the 
law required the bishop’s license only for those who taught in the Latin 
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granunar school. In J700 in “the Cox suit” the decision rendered was 
still more favorable to the dissenting schoolmen. It declared: “There 
was not and has never been an ecclesiastical control over any other than 
grammar schools.” Again in 1714 the court ruled that teaching an ele> 
mentary school without a bishop’s license was not a civil offense. (5) 
The nonconformist schools adopted up-to*date methods and broadened 
the curriculum by adding realistic studies. 

In these ways it came about that, despite the stringent Itiws that were 
intended to restrict teaching to the e^blished doctrine, nonconformists 
set up schools and academies superior to the orthodox system. It will be 
noted, however, that neither the Church of England nor the Parliament 
took a positive stand in favor of universal literacy, enlightenment, and a 
national system of schools. England as a whole was quite averse to the 
conception that literacy is indispensable for social, political, and eco- 
nomic progress. The leaders of England never conceived that the poor 
needed any other education than agriculture, factory work, and unskilled 
labor. 

The interest in home instruction. The stressing of morals, man- 
ners, and religion by the Calvinists awakened interest in homei^education. 
However, not only Calvinists but the aristocracy of England regarded 
the home as the best school for young children. A multitude of books was 
published to assist parents in their task. There comes first to mind 
Comenius’ School of Infancy; William Gouge’s work. Of Domestical 
Duties (third edition, 1634); and the most popular of all, Defoe’s The 
Family Instructor (1715), and The New Family Instructor, which had 
phenomenal sales, as a guide to parents in the instruction of their chil- 
dren. There was also a flood of new catechisms. 

Elementary schools. In place of a state-supported system of ele- 
mentary schools, the dissenters had to content themselves with private 
institutions which would not openly flout the law. Despite the various 
measures of the church and the crown, so obviously intended to destroy 
utterly all nonconformist indoctrination, many schools sprang up. The 
dissenting pastors offered instruction so that their boys would not need 
to go to the schook where they would be required to swear to conform 
to the articles of faith of the Church of England; that they might them- 
selves make a, living by their profession, and might carry on their work 
of religious indoctrination. It is known that between 1660 and 1730 
about 1000 elementary schools were endowed most of which lasted until 
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the middle of the 19th century. It may also be inferred that many non- 
conformist institutions were conducted that did not survive so long. 

The exact extent ef nonconformist instruction at this time is not 
known. The information on these schools is so scanty that one feels 
completely befogged. When it is recalled that all teaching except by 
those licensed by the bishop was illegal and punishable with severity, it 
is obvious that for a long time the education of the nonconformists was 
on a “black iharket” basis. Only when these nonconformist groups were 
assured by action of the courts that their work was not to be banned 
did they begin to teach openly. 

The Academy movement. By far the most consequential develop- 
ment from the Restoration onward was the instituting of Academies by 
the various dissenting groups. Scholarly Puritan and Presbyterian pastors 
and university men, dispossessed of their pulpits or college positions 
because of the intolerance of church and crown, saw the necessity of 
schools of secondary and college rank. John Milton had advised the 
supplanting of the^ universities by academies; moreover, this was the 
means which Calvin had used so effectively in Geneva to train the young 
men who carried his reforming doctrines to other lands. 

The first academies were small, each taught by a master in his home. 
The number of students varied up to 40 or 50 in the more popular insti- 
tutions. Some had a four year course of college level, others, because of 
poor preparation of their students, added two years of elementary train- 
ing in Latin. The age of admission ranged from 12 to 14 years. The 
curriculum followed the pattern set by the grammar schools and colleges 
but varied from school to school. In addition to the Latin and Greek 
languages, the main ^subjects were mathematics, natural philosophy • 
(physics), astronomy, logic, rlietoric, geography, ethics, and meta- 
physics. In some schools, Hebrew, anatomy, and even “politics,” as a 
science, were offered as extras. 

After the Act of Toleration (1689) the restrictions against noncon- 
formist teaching were slightly relaxed, and the elusive academies 
entered upon a new period of development.^They were now more public 
in character, some of them had boards to direct, them^ and the number 
of students increased three or four times. A head master now added 
assistants to help carry the work of instruction. 

The acad^ies now became more distinctly training schools tor pro- 
fessional life and vocations. From the first they were largely seminaries 
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for the preparaition of ministers; now they prq>ared young men to study 
law, medicine, and other vocations, and to become merchants, military 
and naval experts, squires, and civil servants. T^ir services were ex- 
panded far beyond those of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge which 
U^ere practically dead so far as learning was concerned. The best families 
of the established church, as well as nonconformists, sent their sons to 
these schools because of the efficiency of their moral discipline and 
instruction. 

Some of the academies had an encyclopedic curricufum such as that 
advocated by Comenius and Milton. The academy at Kibworth, in a 
four year course, included geometry, algebra, trigonometry, conic sec- 
tions, physics, mechanics, hydrostatics, geography, natural history, 
astronomy, celestial mechanics, chronology, Latin (used for all lectures), 
Greek, Hebrew, French, logic, disputations, rhetoric, oratory, civil his- 
tory, ethics, pneumatology (psychology), metaphysics, theological dis- 
putations, Christian evidences, architecture, and military sciences. Such 
was the course to train men for service in church and state. 

Defoe (1659 or 1660-1731). After Locke the fiirst Englishman to 
make any worthwhile contribution to educational theory was Daniel 
Defoe. In 1697 he published Essay upon Projects in which he advocated 
the establishing of academies. The first was to be a national society “to 
polish and refine the English Tongue.” The common habit of swearing 
especially excited Defoe’s censure and he cedled for an organization to 
combat it. The second was to be “A Royal Academy for Military Sci- 
ences”; the third an academy for the education of women; and another 
academy for music. This book deeply affected Benjamin Franklin and 
•led to the founding of the Academy and Charity School of Philadelphia, 
which ripened into the University of PAinsylvania. This was the begin- 
ning of the academy movement in America. 

Defoe’s chief claim to celebrity, however, rests on Robinson Crusoe 
(1719) which deserves acclaim not only as one of the greatest books in 
children’s literature, but also as an educational work of importance 
because of the power it exercised on Rousseau’s theory of natural 
education. 

Phillip Doddridge was a student at Kibworth academy and later be- 
came head of the most famous of all academies at Northampton, where 
for twenty-seven years he made educational history. He discontinued 
lecturing in Latin, trained men for many different professions and voca- 
tions, and raised the academy movement to such a high position of 
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esteem that persecution of nonconformists virtually ceased. He made 
realistic training the new type of education in England. 

McLachlan, in his exhaustive history of the academies, lists some 72 
established from 1662 to 1799.^ If they appear few in number, it must 
be remembered that they were competitors of the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, not mere secondary schools. Many of the leading men 
of Englalhd received their training in these institutions. 

Scotland# In this land of Calvinism education was in a flourishing 
condition from the piSmary level through the universities. According to 
Adam Smith, the noted economist who recommended parish schools 
for England, ‘'In Scotland the establishment of such parish schools has 
taught almost the whole common people to read, and a very great portion 
of them to'write and account.” 

New religious awakenings. The most phenomenal quality of the 
Christian religion is its capacity for reviving its original apostolic fervor. 
Founded upon the emotional response of the individual to the spirit of 
justice and goodwill in the universe, it is forever breaking the encrusta- 
tions of custom an 5 circumstance and expressing itself anew in living acts 
of concern for others. Times of extremity and suffering are particularly 
apt to arouse the elemental feeling of compassion which is basic to the 
Messianic spirit. 

Nothing could be more obvious than the failure of both the Protestant 
and .Catholic confessions to satisfy the spiritual instincts of the people 
just before and during the early part of the i8th century. Interest in 
religion had reached a low level. The fury of the prolonged struggle of 
Anglicans, Puritans, and Catholics had spent itself and a working accord 
was reached. But the cold ritualism and the dry doctrinal and moralistic^ 
sermons of the established cler^ held no strong appeal for the masses. 
Church services languished, and gross immorality, drunkenness, and 
ignorance abounded. Samuel Wesley (father of John and Charles) in 
1701 reported that, for the “7000 souls” in his parish, he had set up 
monthly sacraments but had only 20 communicants; ‘That there are no 
Papists nor Presbyterians in his Parish. That there are about 40 Quakers, 
and above 70 Anabaptists that insult him everywhere^ and about 100 of 
little or no Religion.’ It must be further stated that the dissenting 
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churches were just as lacking in spiritual fervor as those of the Establish* 
ment. 

At this time both in England and America, tl)p revival of religious 
enthusiasm broke out. In the established church, where it began, it took 
the fo|rm of a new interest in the improvement of manners and morals 
and the founding of missions and charity schools for underprivileged 
children; it reached out to America in an earnest effort to furflish reli- 
gious services to the colonists on the plantations and to» convert the 
Negroes and Indians. A number of l^ligious Societies ‘were formed in 
the Anglican churches by Dr. Anthony Horneck, a German, who became 
the most popular and zealous preacher in England, and by Dr. Thomas 
Brdy, who was especially interested in missions. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Bray, and with the loyal support of Queen Anne, two -benevolent 
groups flourished, “The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge” 
(The S.P.C.K.) in 1698 and “The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts” (The S.P.G.) chartered in 1701. 

The second phase of the religious movement in England was the re- 
vival. begun in the 1730’s, which resulted in Methodism. It started in a 
student club at Oxford under the leadership of John Wesley. The fervent 
preaching of John and Charles Wesley and the still more impassioned 
evangelism of George Whitfield in England and America were exceed- 
ingly disgusting to the Anglicans who despised earnestness of any kind 
and branded enthusiasm “as a folly or a crime.” Contemporary with the 
new enthusiasm of Methodism in England and the colonies was the 
“Great Awakening’’ under Jonathan Edwards in Massachusetts. All these 
revival movements belong to the field of church history, though they 
bad inevitable and far reaching consequences for education. 

Kinds of schools in England. Tlie English* Parliament had no 
interest in establishing a system of schools, for education was considered 
a voluntary concern. Parents, local interests, and charitable societies 
looked after the training of children as best they could. The following 
plans were followed in the first part of the 17th century: 

1. Home instruction. Fan^ly instruction was the policy of both Puri- 
tans and Anglicans. The aristocracy of wealth and title employed nurses 
who spoke French to their charges, and private tutors who taught the 
older children. 

2. Dame schools. Parents in the cities, who wished to do so and could 
afford it, sent their young children to Dame Schools. This was the 
practice as early as the isth and 16th century. -In the i8th century 
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such schools became fairly commoft in the to^s and cities and they 
continued until near the close of the 19th century, 'when they were 
superseded by publicly aided elementary schools. A Dame School was 
a combination nursery and primary school conducted by a mistress whd 
divided her time between teaching and domestic tasks. 



A Hornbook, from the Time of Charles II. 


The course of study included learning tlft*Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the alphabet, and reading easy wofds. Many of the dames 
could themselves scarcely read or write. The hornbook .was the common 
text. The children were often too young to learn anything mother than a 
little discipline; in any case expert methods of educating young children 
were not yet developed. The compensation was such a mere pittance that 
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no capable woman could afford to undertake this work. Some such 
schools were carried on in the growing towns of the American colonies. 

3. Tke Latin Grammar school. The ideas of John Brinsley affected 
the elementary and Latin schools of England. While the course of study 
remained much the same, its character underwent a change, especially 
in that Latin ceased to be the only object of scholarship, culture, and 
literary merit. It had declined to such an extent by the middle of the 
17th century that the Latin secretary to the king was dispensed with at 
the Restoration. However, because it was no longjer a ^ken language, 
the problem of learning to read it was rendered more difficult. The 
grammar school came under a barrage oj criticism because of its con- 
tinuous grind on Latin grammar. Men like Elyot and Montaigne had 
advocated the direct method of learning Latin and urged the employ- 
ment of nurses and tutors who would speak it to the children. Obviously 
this could only be possible for the rich. Milton and Locke criticized the 
method used. The realistic group of reformers insisted upon putting more 
concreteness into methods of learning the languages and resorted not 
only to pictures but to things to give children a Latin vocabulary. Latin 
grammar schools were still conducted in the towns, but the opposition to 
the learning of Latin had caused a loss of interest and even a*decline in 
these schools, for by this time Latin was a spoken language only in 
university circles. 

4. The great public schools. These institutions were utilized for higher 
elementary and secondary education by the aristocratic class. 

5. Universities. The two universities, Oxford and Cambridge, changed 
little during this period. The thing of greatest significance was the work 
of Newton in mathematics at Cambridge. This was not only significant 
ill itself as a contribution to science, but it was all the more conspicuous 
because English universities did not look upon the advancement of 
knowledge as one of their functions. At this time they occupied a low 
place in the national life and were severely criticized by men of letters. 

The Charity School Movement. The medieval custom of instruct- 
ing children in religion in parish churches was neglected in England after 
the Reformation. By the end ef the 17th century the poverty, squalor, 
debauchery, and igiforancC; were appalling. According to Samuel Wesley, 
r^rting on his parish of Epworth, “The People are so extremely ignor- 
ant, that not one in 20 can say the Lord’s Prayer right, nor one in 30 
the Belief.” Conditions were just as bad elsewhere. 

Human depravity as applied to young children i$ a gloomy doctrine, 
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yet it profoundly affected the educational thinking of the 17 th century. 
One may claim that the most aggressive school movements of the time 
got their impetus from this belief. Its program of education was para- ‘ 
mount in Holland where h}rper-Calvinism flourished, and from there it 
radiated in all directions. Comenius became the fountainhead of the new 
theory of education and his ideas and plans were motivated by a desire 
to raise ’"sunken humanity.” Not only was this same influence in the 
saddle in Sc^ttland; but, notwithstanding the opposition of the estab- 
lished church, it gave, England its greatest educators and schools in the 
late 17th and early i8th centuries. The doctrine of human depravity 
dominated the educational views of all the leaders such as Comenius, 
John Milton, Hoole, Woodward, Defoe, and Doddridge. 

In France the Port Royalist educators were also under the influence 
of this doctrine. That it was an impelling motive in other cases is borne 
out by the testimony of many writers. Woodward was emphatic in 
regard to it: "We have filled our children’s bones with sin. It is our 
engagement to do all we can to root that sin wut, which we have been 
a means to root s*o fast in. . . . We see what an engagement it is — the 
greatest and strongest that can be thought of.” The sense of responsi- 
bility to undo the ravages of innate depravity led to increased emphasis 
upon education. 

Thomas Gouge (1609-1681), a dissenting minister, set up a catecheti- 
cal class in his church in London, and also employed the poor in spinning 
flax and hemp. Driven from his church by the Act of Uniformity (1662) 
he went to Wales, which was quite destitute of knowledge and religion. 
Here he set up churches and schools, 300 of them by his death in 1681. 
His efforts were thereafter carried on by philanthropic friends. 

The movement to establish charity schools was due in part to a wave 
of compassion for the poor, but even more to a revulsion of feeling 
against the gross “immorality,” “profanity,” “barbarous ignorance,” and 
“vile practices” of the masses which prevailed during the last half of 
the 17th century. 

The charity movement in England was Jinked with German Pietism 
and there are substantial reasons to believe causal relations obtained 
between the two. First, Dr. Anthony HornecR, German-born and edu- 
cated, the outstanding preacher in the established ohurch in London, 
organized various charitable societies which preceded the*establishment 
of the S.P.C.K. and its affiliate. The Society for Propagating the Gospel 
(S.P.G.). Second, Francke was a corresponding memba: of these socie- 
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ties, and helped to supply them with workers from his training schools. 
Third, the instruction given in the charity schools and the other methods 
of work of the societies resembled that of the Pietists. Fourth, the two 
societies had the zealous support of Queen Anne and her husband, a 
scion of the Royal family of Denmark, whose King worked in close 
harmony with Francke. 

The S.P.C.K. was founded for the express purpose of promotiftg Chris- 
tian education at home and abroad. Its scope included providing libraries 
for clergymen and mission workers in^England and plantations of 
the Colonies; catechetical free schools for the instruction of poor children ‘ 
in reading and writing, and more especially in the principles of the 
Christian religion; and promoting legislation in England requiring the 
teaching of reading and the catechism by all those employing or appren- 
ticing children in their workhouses. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(S.P.G.), founded by Royal Charter in 1701, patterned its work after 
that of the S.P.C.K. The two Societies divided the territory; the 
S.P.C.K. worked in England, and the S.P.G. in the American colonies, 
European countries, India, and other places. During the i8th century 
it had over 300 members. 

Working through their missionaries, the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. 
offered instruction in catechism, reading, writing, elementary mathe- 
matics, navigation, gardening, farming, and household arts such as spin- 
ning, sewing, and knitting. The societies also promoted a few grammar 
schools. The S.P.C.K. apprenticed some boys, and, for those who dis- 
played special ability, places were provided in the higher schools and 
universities. It conducted 89 charity schools in England in 1704. The 
charity schools provided not only instruction but, in many cases, free 
clothing, board and lodging. 

“In 1712 manual labour, such as spinning, sewing, knitting, gardening, 
ploughing, and harrowihg,” was recommended for the charity schools. In 
some places “navigation and mathematics” were taught, and the trustees 
looked out for talented pupils^ “who might be advanced to posts of credit 
and trust.” The Bible and prayer books were circulated. The S.P.C.K. 
was opposed to the Vesleyan movement and no Methodist schools were 
assisted. Samuel Wesley had b^n a member of the society but neither 
John nor ChaAes were. Work was carried on by the society in England, 
Ireland, European countries, and East India. A similar society was 
established to work in Scotland. 
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H. 

Children were tau^t “to read truly and distinctly,” and “to write a' 
plain and legible hand,” arithmetic was an added subject. The -object was 
preparation for a vocation, but most important was the desire to train 
them to be moral and religious. To accomplish this they were tau^t to 
read the Scriptures “and other pious and useful boolb,” to learn the 
church catechism, to hear prayers in school and at home, and to attend' 
church services. 

Textboolm and methods. An era as mercurial as the 17th century 
was bound to sm significant changes in the textbooks. Most of the old 
texts were revised or discarded, and many new ones published. The 
hornbook was more used than ever as the teaching of reading increased. 

The use of catechisms increased, particularly as Calvinistic synods 
required that it be taught in all families, churches, and schools. One of 
the oldest, and certainly the most attractive, of all the Reformation texts 
was the Heidelberg Catechism, published first in 1563. It was officially 
endorsed by the Synod of Dort (1618) and jras used by Calvinists 
everywhere. It shared popularity with Bunyan’s immortal Pilgrim’s 
Progress (1678). A flood of new catechisms now flowed from the presses. 

Edmun(^Coote wrote the most popular textbook of the 17th century, 
printing it first in 1596. It was designed for beginners and had the title: 
The English Schole-Maister, Teaching all his Scholars of What age 
soever the most easie, short and perfect order of distinct Reading and 
true Writing our English tongue, that hath ever been known or published 
by any. This work contained the alphabet, spelling lessons, short cate- 
chism, some psalms, chronology, and a few pages of arithmetic. Tailors, 
weavers, shop-keepers, and seamsters were advised that they could “sit 
on thy shopboard, at thy books, or thy needle and never hinder any, 
work to hear thy scholars.” Thil work received the approval of Brinsley 
and Hoole and sold 39 editions. 

Many changes took place in grammar texts as the methods of teaching 
Latin changed. For the first time in the history ot textbooks, Comenius 
used pictures to teach children the Latin and vernacular words together. 
This device made a strong impression and was widely copied. Slowly the 
teaching of Latin grammar was changed, and by,i7ooJthe l!)est texts used 
explanations in English even for the teaching of Latin. Lily’s Latin 
Grammar, still the prime favorite, was translated into Ehgli^. In English 
grammar, the texts were at first written in Latin. Greenwood's Gram- 
matica AngUca ( 1694 ) was famous. Brightland marked a new era in 
1712 by the publication of A ^ammwr of the English Tongue. 
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* making a complect System of an English Education for the Use of the 
Schools opGreat Britain and Ireland. This work marks the ind^ndence 
of English culture. Although he did not deny its indebtedness to Latin, 
he pointed out a greater debt owed to a number of other languages. 

Arithmetic, also, because of its use in trade and the arts, acquired a 
’number of texts. Robert Recorde had published the first in 1540, called 
The Grounds of Arts. His text on geometry followed. Some y^rs later 
he published in the English language the second part witl?* the peculiar 
title The Whetstone of Witte, the "first work on algebra in English. 
Hodder’s Arithmetic in 1661 became the outstanding text in its field and 
was imitated by later works. 

Yhe use of Colloquies. The heart of humanistic education was the 
inculcation of manners and morals so as to produce the gentleman- 
scholar. This remained the unaltered goal of English education for the 
aristocracy, and people of the middle class who followed the pattern set 
by their social superiors. To effect this objective the most valuable texts 
were The Colloquies of Erasmus, Vives, and Corderius. After Latin gram- 
mar was mastered the leading texts iised to help young boys to speak 
Latin were Cicero’s Select Letters and the Comedies of Terence. These 
were chosen because they contained the words and phrases of ordinary 
conversation in ancient Rome. These words and expressions were copied 
by students in phrase books, learned by heart and were then employed 
as exercises in conversation. Terence was notable because of his pure 
Latin style and vivid portrayal of life. 

The Colloquies imitated these ancient works by bringing into the 
classroom ideas which can be readily grasp)ed by the child’s mind and in 
tdialogue form like the catechisms. The dialogue, or question and answer 
method, continued in textbooks the conversational method of teaching, 
which was practiced before printing of texts began, and had come down 
from Socrates. The Colloquies were dialogues or conversations on aspects 
of life familiar to chil’dren. The Colloquies of Corderius (Lyons, 1564) 
was especially popular among the Calvinists because it describes boy life 
in Geneva, and was the most vivid such account in the 17 th century. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE EARLY 18 TH CENTURY 

New Social* Developments. At no time in the history of the western 
world have educational theory and practice xmdergone a greater altera- 
tion than in the i8th century. Many people habitually think of the 
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American Revolution too narrowly. They regard it as merely a political ' 
upheaval confined to the Thirteen Colonies. Many have failed to under- 
stand that what tranypired on this continent was but a single<episode, 
though highly significant, in the political transmutation which gave birth 
to the modern democratic state. Moreover, the political aspect was but 
a by-product of the deeper and more universal change in the cultural 
and social life and ideals of the age. In large measure, the leaders of 
American lifaand thought had come under the spell of the revolutionary 
philosophy of the French Enlightenment, and were no longer tolerant of 
the restraint imposed by British conservatism, either in government or 
in thought and social living. 

The population of the British colonies in North America increa^d 
rapidly, and at the outbreak of the Revolution totalled about 2,500,000 
people of European extraction. Cities such as Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston became important commercial centers. In the 
South the plantation system had greatly expa^nded. In New England 
farming, manufactjiring, lumbering, fishing, and commerce flourished. 
Although there was much poverty, numerous financiers, merchants, and 
industriali;^s in the larger cities began to amass considerable wealth. 
Leadership was gradually changing from the clergymen to lawyers, 
business men, and planters. This shift in leadership was reflected in gov- 
ernment, and in literature and scholarship. Scholars in increasing num- 
bers were devoting their efforts to science, politics, and economics, and 
to the applications of these bodies of knowledge to commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry, and g'^vernment. Abstract discussions of theological and 
metaphysical subtleties did not hold for the 18th century the interest 
that they had for the 17 th. 

Although the growth of population was accompanied by important 
effects along the Atlantic seaboard, its effect in the interior was still more 
significant. Hunters and trappers pushed into the back country, and were 
soon followed by farmers and planters. The mountains were penetrated, 
and settlements formed in western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and what is now Vermopt. 

Pioneer life was hard, but it afforded an opportunity for the vigorous 
and self-reliant to make their way in the world. Leadership on the fron- 
tier depended almost solely upon the strength, hardiness, %nd resource- 
fulness of the individual. Men rose to wealth and influence, or sank 
to the lowest level, because of their own personal qualities; hereditary 
position and social connections counted for little. Unfortunately, culture 
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and gentility were likewise too frequently unappreciated. The hard life 
of the frontier stripped away much that was useless and that hindered 
social development. It also stripped away much that is indispensable for 
gracious and free living. The frontiersman prized neither critical scholar- 
ship nor the fine and liberal arts, and all too frequently despised the 
ordinary amenities of social life. Pioneer life developed initiative, self- 
reliance, independence, and an intense love of freedom; hence, this back- 
country section played an important role in the Americsn Revolution 
and in the subsequent development of Americar. deniocracy. 

So far as the religious complexion is concerned, a great transforma- 
tion was beginning. Large numbers of Scotch Presbyterians settled in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and the Middle Atlantic states. They occupied 
sections in which the farms were small and were not operated by slaves. 
Methodists and Baptists increased rapidly and minor religious groups 
made their homes in Georgia, the Carolinas, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. 

Religious toleration became more common. The first half of the i8th 
century witnessed great spiritual awakenings. The European spirit of 
goodwill showed itself in missionary work, in the growth of toleration, 
and in the first opposition to slavery. 

THE CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The S.P.G. established at the turn of the century in London by the 
Church of England set up many elementary schools and over 340 mis- 
(.sions in the colonies. Work was carried on in New York from 1704 to 
1782; New Jersey from 1712 to 1777; Pennsylvania from 1712 to 1778; 
Boston and Salem from 1707 to 1773 (three schools were in operation 
in Boston in 1709); and South Carolina from 1707 to 1773. Until the 
work of the Society in America was terminated by the Revolution, 
about two-thirds of its funds were expended here. Negro slaves and 
Indians were special objects j)f attention. It was a policy of the S.P.G. 
to admit poor children tp its schools without charge, and it is estimated 
that from one-fourth to one-half of the pupils paid no tuition. 

The work of tlie S.P.G. in Pennsylvania began late but is of special 
interest. A large number of Germans had settled in this colony and about 
one-third of those belonged to Quietist groups, such as the Mennonites, 
Moravians, and Dunkards. 
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The attachment of the Quietists to their native language, religion, 
and customs, and their antiwar sentiments made them objects of un- 
usual concern to the political leaders. Benjamin Franklin, William Smith, 
first provost of the College of Philadelphia, Michael Schlatter, Ger- 
man clergyman of the Reformed Church, and other influential Pennsyl- 
vanians invited the S. P. G. to establish charity schools in the colony. 
An avowed purpose of the movement was to promote the unity of the 
colony by teaching the Germans the English language and encouraging 
them to mingle freely with their neighbors. These efforts were, however, 
resisted by the Quietist groups, who clung with great tenacity to their 
native dialect and religion. The Society did, however, succeed in estab- 
lishing a system of charity schools in Pennsylvania, a system which was 
maintained until just before the outbreak of the Revolution. Taken all 
together, the Society’s work represented an important movement to 
provide free elementary education in America. Through its efforts, the 
first Lutheran parish schools were establishe(j[^ and these led, in later 
years, to important developments. 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). Author, publisher, scientist, in- 
ventor, and statesman, Benjamin Franklin was the leading figure in 
American educational reform before the Revolution. He led in so many 
new and important projects that some attention must be given to his 
colorful and dynamic personality. Although born in Boston, where he 
lived his early years, he received little formal schooling. However, by 
his own persistent efforts he trained himself as a writer of note, gained 
international recognition as a scientist, and acquired a remarkable mas- 
tery of languages. By early middle age, when he had accumulated a 
considerable fortune from printing, he virtually retired from private* 
business in order to devote himself to public service. He took a leading 
role in the founding of the republic. 

Franklin was greatly influenced by John Locke, Daniel Defoe, and 
by contemporary European scientists and economists. He was the mov- 
ing spirit in the founding of the Junto, a society for mutual self-help; 
the American Philosophical Society; the Philadelphia Public Library, 
the Academy and College of Phiiauelphia, whicl) becapae the University 
of Pennsylvania; and the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was opposed to 
sectarianism and also to ecclesiastical domination over public affairs. 

Franklin wrote a good deal, and his views on education stress the 
self-reliance, public spirit, and practicality of the New England mind. 
As he himself was self-trained. Franklin championed self-education. He 
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had won marked success by his industry, resourcefulness, and thrift, so 
he believed that studies should be pursued for their utility. This atti* 
tude was confirmed by contact with Germans jo Pennsylvania who 
shared the realistic trend given education by Francke and other Pietists. 
The t3i)e of education which he advocated was, however, somewhat 
narrow. He proposed that the young be taught mathematics, English 
composition and literature, public speaking, politics, the natural'sdences, 
morals, and religion; and he insisted especially that attention be paid 
to the practical applications of knowledge. He proposed that German 
children in Pennsylvania be taught in English, as a means of imifying 
the language, life, and government of the colony. 


THE ACADEMY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 

A reform needed. Early in the i8th century general dissatisfaction 
arose with the existing colleges and the Latin grammar schools. These 
institutions did not meet the needs of youths preparing for careers as 
ships’ officers, merchants, surveyors, or manufacturers. They were criti- 
cized particularly because they did not include in their courses of study 
the new sciences. The nonconformist academies in England had ad- 
justed to the changes in the world of scholarship and practical affairs, 
offering training in keeping with the times. In the colonies a few private 
schools, before the middle of the century, were beginning to fit boys for 
business and industrial pursuits. 

The Academy and College of Philadelphia. In 1749 Franklin 
published a pamphlet entitled Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania, in which he advocated establishing in Phila- 
delphia an academy in which youths might “learn those things that are 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental, regard being had to the 
several professions for which they are intended.” The institution was to 
include three schools: a mathematical school, an English school, and a 
classical school. Special attention was to be devoted to the English part 
of education, which Franklin* fought should be the basis of the rest. The 
academy was opened in 1.751, was chartered in 1753 and received a new 
charter as a college in 1755. From the beginning it was an innovation, 
and was notable as the first American academy — a type of institution 
that was to dominate American education for almost a century. Dis- 
tinctive features of the institution were the attention paid to the teaching 
of the English language, literature, and oratory r the introduction of 
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scientific courses; and the non-sectarian control of the institution, which 
has been governed from the first by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 

The academy mc^vement. The second half of the i8th century wit- 
nessed the rapid expansion of academies in America. These institutions 
were destined to supplant the Latin schools as the dominant secondary 
schools, and to affect secondary and higher education in America in 
many wSys. The academy provided a liberal education of a new type, 
and a foundation for vocations which the colonial Latin school and the 
college did not ^ve. Academies were founded by wealthy philanthropists 
who provided for their building and support, by churches, by companies 
organized for the purpose, and by enterprising teachers. These institu- 
tions were for the most part governed by boards of trustees, either 
self-perpetuating or elected by the church or company that established 
them. 

Among the early New England academies the most notable were the 
following: Dummer’s, at Byfield, Massachusetts, opened in 1761; Phil- 
lips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, opened in 1778; and Phillips 
Academy, at Exeter, New Hampshire, opened five years later. After the 
Revolution^ academies were founded in all of the states, and probably 
numbered more than 100 by 1800. There were separate academies for 
boys and for girls; but even in the i8th century some were coeduca- 
tional. As pioneer institutions they sought to take care of the educational 
needs of the new communities. 

The academies were, for the most part, quasi-public in character. 
Though largely supported by tuition fees, many of them received public 
subscriptions and sometimes state grants. For example, before 1797 seven 
academies in Massachusetts had received grants of land from the state* 
government; thereupon that same year a bill was passed which pro- 
vided for a grant of land to every academy meeting certain condi- 
tions. The laws of 1784 and 1787 provided for the oversight of 
academies by the “Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York.” Until the middle of the 19th century, the academies, though 
charging tuition and controlled by private Jsoards, played an important 
part in the education of the various states. 

The academies taught Latin and Greek, as did the Latin grammar 
schools, but also introduced new subjects. English grammar and litera- 
ture, oratory, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, ge- 
ography, history, astronomy, “natural philosophy” (elementary physics 
and chonistry), and p'^ychology, ethics, and Evidences of Christianity 
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were studied. For girls, music, needlework, dancing, declamation, paint* 
ing, and French were leading studies. Many academies organized a 
classical course and an English course. 

The academies differed greatly in standards. Some were no better 
than poor grammar schools, while others prepared students for the jimior 
year at Yale and Princeton. Students regularly proceeded from the 
academy to the study of law, medicine, and even of divinity. Some 
studied only higher arithmetic, mathematics, and surveyingyiwith English 
grammar and literature and then felt that their educatioti'was completed. 

The academies gained popularity because they offered courses adapted 
to the intellectual and practical needs of the middle class of the day, 
needs which the Latin schools and the colleges did not serve. Supported 
principally by tuition fees, they were of considerable financial benefit 
to the new communities in which they were located. Dependent, as they 
were, upon local patronage, they were necessarily responsive to the ap- 
proval of the public they served. 

Prior to the Civil War there were probably thousands of academies 
in the United States. Many early academies evolved into our most 
notable colleges. With the rise of the public high school after the Civil 
War the academy ceased to be the leading type of American school. The 
high school supplanted it as the “college of the people,” and the academy 
largely passed out of existence, though a number survived as private 
preparatory and finishing schools, especially in the older states. 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR POPULAR EDUCATION 

The aristocratic versus the democratic view. The i6th century 
viewed educational opportunity entirely ’from two standpoints: (i) cul- 
tural education for the higher classes; and ( 2 ) the elements of religion 
and apprenticeship training for the masses. 

Religious training for the masses was demanded by Luther. He also 
insisted on sifting out the brighter children for classical training, which 
would fit them to serve the skqte and the social order as pastors, doctors, 
teachers, judges, and civil servants. Something of this same point of 
view was expressed by the Englishman Richard Mulcaster: * 

3 Quick, R. H., Positions: by Richard Midcaster, p. 141. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1888. 
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It seemeth to me verie plaine that all children be not to be sent to 
schoole, but only such as for naturall wittes, and sufficient maintenance, 
either of their naturall parentes, or civill patrones, shall be honestly and 
wel supported in their study, till the common weale minding to use their 
service, appoint their provision, not in hast for neede, but at -leasure 
with choice. 

Popular education was most advanced in the cities and towns of the 
Netherlands where republican government flourished. 

The i7th*ce«itury saw this struggle between the narrow, or aristo- 
cratic, and the broader, or democratic, views of education intensified. 
It was an age which took only a fitful interest in the enlightenment of 
the common people, and when crowned heads and their followers prided 
themselves on their divine right to rule and sought by every means to 
make their power absolute. The aristocracy had no interest in the im- 
provement of the masses; in fact, they had no belief in the possibility 
of human betterment. They looked with supreme repugnance upon the- 
republicanism of Holland and the regicide -^nd the libertarian prin- 
ciples of English Puritanism. 

But, nevertheless, the movements for democracy and the education 
of the masses increased. The same Calvinistic attitude which asserted 
the sovereign rights of the people demanded elementary education for the 
masses. In 1619, the Synod of Dort laid upon the civil authorities the 
duty of establishing schools where all children might learn to read. 
The same year, the Duchy of Weimar insisted that all children, boys 
and girls alike, should be compelled to attend school from the sixth to 
the 1 2 th year. About this same time, Andrea, in his Christianopolis, 
described the ideal state: ’ 

All the children of citizens in*general, children of both sexes, are taken 
into training. When they have completed their sixth year, the parents 

give them over to the state As this is an institution for the public 

good, it is managed very agreeably as a common charge for all the citizens. 

Comenius had, by all odds, the most democratic conception of educa- 
tion until recent times. As early as 1630^ he wrote: * 


^ Held, Felix Emil, Johann Valentin Andrea’s Ckristianopqfis, p. 208. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1916. ^ 

•* Keatinge, M. W., The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius, p. 218. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1896. 
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Not the children of the rich or of the powerful only, but of all alike, 

. boys and girls, both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all cities and 
towns, villages and hamlets, diould be sent to school 

This liberal attitude toward the emancipation of the masses and the 
education of all found little sympathy with most rulers and aristo- 
crats. But there were special reasons why the doctrine of equality advo- 
cated by Comenius awakened no response. Comenius represented a 
despised sect, persecuted, powerless, and dispossessed of its homeland. 
The Moravian Brethren were communists and cbeliewd in Christian 
equality. Moreover, his contacts with the life and institutions of the 
Reformed Church further confirmed him in his democratic point of 
view. For this aspect of evangelical religion, Lutheranism generally 
had little more toleration than did the Catholic Church. The opposition 
that the aristocratic element felt toward popular education can be seen 
in the reply which Chancellor Oxenstiema of Sweden made to Comenius 
when he advocated the establishment of schools for all children.' “Can 
you stand contradiction?” he asked. Comenius replied that he desired 
criticism. 

The Chancellor then began to bring forward objections to the whole 
scheme of regenerating the world by means of Pansof^a. Some of these 
objections were political, others rested on the Scriptural assurance that 
darkness rather than light was to be man’s lot on earth. 

Beginning of compulsory school attendance. Compulsory edu- 
cation came about by three steps. First was the demand of the church 
requiring compulsory instruction of all children in religion; second, 
the compulsory establishment of schools; and third, the requirement 
W the part of the state that children must attend school. The policy 
of compulsory attendance {Schidpjlicktigkeit achieved considerable 
development in the latter half of the 17th century. The Calvinists of 
Holland took the lead* in this movement. As early as 1606 The Synod 
of Nimeguen voluntarily requested the dvil authorities to make educa- 
tion compulsory. The school order of Drente required attendance in 
1638. A number of Gemuuf principalities also adopted this policy. 
As already stated, Ihe fii^t principality to make school attoidance com- 

® Ihid, p. so. • 

* What the Germans mean by Sekulpfliehtigkeit cannot be adequatdy translated 
by any English word. The term means hteraUy that the children are “due at school'' 
-^at is, duty bound to be at school. 
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pulsory was the Duchy of Weimar in 1619. This action was influenced 
by the progressive attitude of the Calvinists. Duke Ernst of Gotha 
enacted the compulsory feature in his code of 1642. Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel did ttfe same in 1647. As early as 1559 the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg had made attendance compulsory at the lessons in cate- 
chism, and the first compulsory law with penalty attached was passed 
in Wiirttemberg in 1649. Other states to adopt this practice were as 
follows: Saxony, 1649; Hildesheim, 1663; Calemberg, 1681; Celle, 1689; 
and Prussia^ if 17.^ 

Opposition to popular education. The end of the 17th century 
saw the democratic and aristocratic ideals in bitter conflict over educa- 
tion, especially among the British and French. The views of, the 
opponents of popular education were presented by Governor William 
Berkeley of Virginia, Cardinal Richelieu of France, and the English 
philosopher John Locke. 

Governor Berkeley, in answer to the question submitted by the 
“Lords Commissioners of Foreign Plantations^^ with regard to instruc- 
tion in the colonies, responded in 1671 as follows; ® 

M The ^me course that is taken in England out of towns; every man 

according to his ability instructing his children But, I thank God, 

there were no free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government. God keep us from both. 

Cardinal Richelieu, writing in 1687, presented the French aristocratic 
view as follows: ® 

^Barnard, Henry, op. cit., p. '519; Ziegler, T., Geschichte der Pddagogik, 
Munchen: C. H. Beck, 1909. 

^ Henning, William Waller, Laws and Statutes of Virginia, Vol. 2, p. 517. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1819-1823. 
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* * 

Although the knowledge of letters is eminently necessary for a coun- 
try, it is certain that they need not be taught to everybody. Just as a 
body which had ^es ,on all sides would be monstrous, so the State would 
be if all its citizens were scholars; less obedience .would be found and 
pride and presumption would be more common. Intercourse with humane 
letters would entirely banish that with commerce, would ruin agriculture, 
the true foster-mother of peoples, and would in a short time destroy the 
nursery of soldiers which rises oftener amidst rudeness and igqorance 
rather than in an atmosphere of polite culture; finally, it would fill France 
with quacks more apt to ruin private families and disturb public peace 
than fit to secure any advantage to the country. . .„If lexers were pro- 
faned for all types of minds, one would see more people ready to raise 
doubts than to solve them, and many would be more ready to oppose 
truth than to defend it. It is for this reason that policy requires in a well 
regulated state more masters of mechanical arts than masters of liberal 
arts to teach letters 

The celebrated English philosopher John Locke, who helped so sig- 
nally to lay the foundations for modern political democracy, was un- 
deniably aristocratic in his educational views. In 1700 he wrote: 
“Nobody is under an obligation to know everything. Knowledge and 
science in general is the business only of those who are at ease and 
leisure.” 

Forces favorable to popular education. In spite of the opposition 
of aristocratic powers, there awakened toward the end of the 17th cdn- 
tury a new spirit of philanthropy, missionary zeal, and interest in the 
religious and educational welfare of the common people. Missionary 
and educational interest arose in Holland when that country became a 
colonial power. The Dutch companies chartered to establish colonies in 
Asia, South Africa, and America were required to provide for each 
settlement “a minister and a schoolmaster, that the services of God and 
zeal for religion may not grow cool and be neglected.” 

No force at this period was more effective in arousing interest in 
popular education than was Pietism in Germany. Francke’s efforts bore 
much fruit and scattered the seeds of popular education widely. While 
Francke had much in common with Comenius, it must be noted that 
he lacked the social and scientific breadth of interest of the great 
Moravian. Both would educate all children. Comenius would train them 
together in the same schools, without distinction of class; but Francke 
set up special 'schools for the various classes of society. Comenius 

Locke, John, 0/ ihe Conduct of the Under standing, 9 7 
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would teach everyone everything; Francke taught rdigion to everyone, 
but differentiated the curriculum to train for various social strata. 

The Moravian Brethren under Zinzendorf, who was influenced pri- 
marily by contact witl the Pietists, became the most zealous mission- 
aries and educators of all Protestants. In England, this new movement 
of Christian philanthropy expressed itself in the founding of the S.P.G. 
and the €.P.C.K. The fact that those two organizations were pur- 
posely international in scope is greatly significant. Many similar so- 
cieties were fA’nied in^other countries. The charity school movement in 
England and America was due to the new awakening of Christian inter- 
est in the needs of the poor. German Pietism and the S. P. G. worked 
hand in hand in missionary and educational efforts in America. 

The movement for popular education received its most powerful sup- 
port from the evangelical elements of the Protestant Church. But it 
would be an error to believe that it was confined to Protestants; a 
similar movement was present also among the Catholics. A spirit of 
genuine Christian philanthropy was to be found in the work of Demia 
and of La Salle, whb founded the order of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in France. 

In all the'Se efforts to bring the advantages of education to the com- 
mon people, the dominant motive was Christian charity. The church 
was impelled by a sense of pity and of duty. It must, however, be re- 
corded that the ideas of education as a right of the child, and a means 
of social uplift and of political preservation, had not yet dawned. 


SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD 

Steps of progress. In spite <jf serious obstacles, the 17th century 
made various important steps of progress in education. These may be 
briefly summarized in the following points: 

(1) The grave weaknesses of classical Humanism became ever more 
apparent. Various efforts were made to revise the teaching of Latin by 
means of better Inethods of instruction, but the real enthusiasm and 
vital reason for Latin literature and CiAronian eloquence had de- 
parted. The usefulness of Latin as a language Vas gradually confined 
to the learned professions. The supremacy of Latin for international 
excl^ge in diplomacy, religion, commerce, and learning had ceas^. 

(2) This century marked the rise of modern languages. The Spanish 
and Italian literatures had developed and English literature had evolved 
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to an extraordinary height. French literature was exhibiting promise, 
but German literature had not yet begun. All these languages were 
rapidly developing and were contesting with Latin for a place in the 
curricula of the schools, and for use in learned books and in university 
lectures. Substantial gains were made in the employment and teaching 
of the vernacular tongues. 

(3) The most outstanding aspect of progress was the expansion of 
scientific knowledge. This was peculiarly true in the field of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences; a foundation was zls(^ laid in other 
sciences. 

(4) This period witnessed the rise of rationalism as a method of 
scientific thinking. At the same time empiricism received a great im- 
petus. The adjustment of the claims of these two constituted the great 
problem of scientific method. 

(5) The growth of the sciences and the expansion of practical knowl- 
edge led to the demand for curricular revision. The principle of utility 
was more and more advocated by all the educational theorists of the 
day. Realism was, however, important not merely as subject matter 
but also as a method of instruction. 

(6) The early part of the century saw the writing of & number of 
utopias. These formed the beginnings of theories of human progress 
which had great significance for education. 

(7) Theories of government, law, and human rights ceased to find 
adequate foundation in authority, and began to seek a basis in human 
nature. Efforts to justify monarchical government or democracy were of 
profound consequence. 

(8) The acceptance of the principle of religious toleration in most 
of the countries of northern Europe gave new opportunities of develop>- 
ment to the more progressive elements in the various religious bodies, 
especially to the evangelical sects. It was these people who now began 
to furnish education ’as a charity service for the poor. The most im- 
portant of the new religious movements were: Pietism, in Germany; 
the Unitas Fratrum in Moravia; and the Puritans in England. 

(9) The democratic and \he aristocratic policies in education came 
into sharp conflict during this century. The democratic position was 
represented by Comenius, who urged that all children, high-born and 
low-, |ach and poor, attend the same schools. The aristocratic tendency 
found its expression in the Ritter (Knightly) Academies for the aristo- 
cratic class in Germany. 
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(10) The education of girls received a new emphasis during the cen< 
tury; e 4 >ccially was this true in France. 

(11) The training jof teachers was begun. The Jesuits were the first 
to undertake the preparation of teachers, but the training they gave 
was largely confined to the curriculum and stereot3rped methods. D 4 mia 
and La Salle, in France, set up normal schools.^ ^ Francke, in Germany, 
gave soak training to the students who were to catechize in the schools, 
and special iijstruction to those who were to teach in the Latin schools. 

(12) The coldnists parried to America their various educational ideals 
and policies. The Puritans in New England, the Dutch in New York, 
and the Presbyterians and Huguenots scattered in various states fol- 
lowed the Calvinistic ideals and practices. The English Cavaliers doihi- 
nated Virginia and continued the aristocratic tradition. In the Middle 
Atlantic states and to some extent in the other states, Swedish, Lu- 
theran, Mennonite, Quaker, and other colonies were established, and 
each had its own views and provisions for education. 



chapter 11 


LOCKE AND THE PHILOSOPIIY 
OF EMPIRICISM 


Introduction. OI the leaders of thought during this era John 
Locke was by all odds the foremost. While no one ranks him with such 
exalted and constructive figures as Plato, Aristotle, or his successor, 
Immanuel Kant, it is far easier to underrate him than to appreciate 
his real worth. Coming just when he did and having fresh and sensible 
views on many of the deepest problems of the age, he became uniquely 
important. He was a pivotal figure on whose ideas the new epoch 
turned; for this reason, his life and contributions merit special study. 

Early life and education. Locke was born in 1632 at Wrington, a 
small village some ten miles from Bristol, in southwestern England. His 
father was a capable Puritan attorney who saw to it that the boy re- 
ceived a good education, even in that era of political turbulence. At 14 
he was enrolled in Westminster School, where Dr. Richard Busby, the 
notorious flogger,^ was headmaster. Here he spent six years in the study 
of Latin and Greek, preparatory for college. It is supposed by some 
that he was among the schoolboys who viewed the execution of Charles I. 
This is by no means certain, but it is known that his father was a 
captain in the parliamentary army and that during these years of 
political disturbance Locke was in closest proximity to the very source 
of revolutionary action. 

For reasons which his biographers are unable to explain, Locke did 
not enjoy his school life. Regardless of the cause of his unhappiness, he 

* The stories of Busby are most interesting for the student of educational history. 
See Hazlitt, W. Carew, Schools, School-books and Schoolmasters, pp. 21-33. London: 
J. W. Jarvis and Sons, 1885. 
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always felt a revulsion against ^e common association of boys in public 
schools. 

At tAe age of 20 Lojke entered Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
a studentship provided a living. He held this appointment for over 30 
years, when he was dismissed by the order of Charles II. He received 
the B. A. and the M. A. degrees, and for a time was a tutor in Greek, 
rhetoric, &nd ethics. He then took up medicine, a field better suited to 
his taste. 

Locke left Oxfcrd ii^ 1667, and for a number of years lived as friend, 
confidential secretary, and physician to the Earl of Shaftesbury. This 
association led to his employment in various public offices. But what is 
more significant, he acted as tutor to the fifteen-year-old son of the Eitrl 
of Shaftesbury and later supervised the training of the grandson. These 
were not the only experiences Locke had with the problems of education 
which furnished the basis for his discussions of the subject. On account 
of ill health, which greatly hindered him in his work, Locke spent four 
years in France. Furthermore, after the fall of Shaftesbury, he felt 
obliged to exile himself in Holland. These periods furnished him the 
necessary leisure for quiet thinking and the writing of those great works 
which were to direct philosophy into new channels. Returning to Eng- 
land in the train of William of Orange, Locke was offered many flattering 
preferments, most of which he could not accept. He died in 1704, re- 
nowned as the deepest thinker England had produced. 

Locke’s writings, which cover a wide range, may be grouped under 
philosophy, government, education, economics, and religion. So far as 
government is concerned, his constitution for the Carolinas advanced 
views in regard to the political rights of all men, vigorously combatted^ 
the doctrine of the divine right* of kings, and proclaimed the need of 
constitutional government. In 1690 he issued two Treatises on Govern- 
ment, which set forth his views against the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, declaring: “Absolute monarchy is indeed inconsistent with 
civil society, and so can be no form of civil government at all.” In a 
state of nature, he declared, all mea are free, independent, and equal. 
He also wrote four letters on toleration, in which he, urged the separa- 
tion of church and state, and liberty of conscience for all who believe 
in God. 

Locke made his most profound and revolutionizing contributions in 
the realm of philosophy. In 1687 he completed the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, on which he had been meditating many years. 
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This is his most enduring contribution, and its effect was incomparably 
great. Bourne gives the following evaluation of the essay: * 

The most important philosophical treatise that hu been written by an 
Englishman — the most important because to it is more or less due the 
writing of nearly every other important treatise that has since appeared. 

In the field of education his chief work was a series of letters pul> 
lished in 1693, entitled Some Thoughts Concerning Education, After his 
death a number of other writings— 4ione of them coii\olef..e — ^was pub- 
lished by friends. The most valuable of these was Conduct of the Under- 
standing; usually regarded as a work in philosophy supplementary to 
his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, it is in reality, as the 
title implies, a treatise on the training of the rational faculty. Three less 
important writings on education were: Some Thoughts Concerning Read- 
ing and Study for a Gentleman; Instructions for the Conduct of a 
Young Gentleman; and a short discussion. Of Study. The only indica- 
tion that he was aware of the general need of education for the masses 
is found in an essay entitled Working Schools. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INNOVATIONS 

The origin and bounds of knowledge. The supreme barrier to the 
intellectual and moral progress of the day lay in the ancient myth that 
ideas are innate; that is to say, that they are inborn possessions of the 
rational faculty. This doctrine gave support to all the traditional and 
scholastic principles which were used as a justification for the worn-out 
conditions in church, state, society, and the school. It was injurious in 
'that it discouraged every effort at the « advancement of knowledge by 
observations and experimentation. Locke disclosed how he came to study 
this problem: ^ 

Five or six friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a subject 
very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by the 
difficulties that rose on every side. After we had a while puzzled ourselves, 
without coming any nearer a 'resolution of those doubts which perplexed 
us, it came into ihy thoughts, that we took a wrong course; and that. 


^ Bourne, H.*R. Fox, The Life of John Locke, Vol. II, p. 87. London: Henry 
S. King and Company, 1876. 

* Locke, John, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Epistk to tki Reader, 
p. viii. 
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before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary 
to eaamine our own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with. 

With this aim in view he began an inquiry into the faculties of the 
human mind which was to revolutionize not only philosophy but society, 
government, and education. In his investigation, he tells us,* he sought 
to give aif 

. . . account of tl^je ways whereby our understandings come to attain those 
notions of things we lUFve, and can set down any measures of the certainty 
of our knowledge, or the grounds of those persuasions which are to be 

found amongst men, so various, different, and wholly contradictory 

If by this inquiry into the nature of the understanding, I can discover the * 
powers thereof ; how far they reach, to what things they are in any degree 
proportionate, and where they fail us; I suppose it may be of use to 
prevail with the busy mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with 
things exceeding its comprehension; to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of its tether; and to sit down in a quiet igporance of those things, 
which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach of our 
capacities. 

Locke could discover no innate ideas. The ideas and principles 
which philosophers regarded as innate are of several kinds. Some are 
purely abstract propositions, such as: “The whole is larger than a 
part”; and “It is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be 
at tl^ same time.” Some are religious conceptions; for example; the idea 
of God, which Descartes thought most fundamental of all. Others have 
to do with our moral nature, our sense of what is just and unjust, good 
and bad. Finally, there are our original mathematical axioms, which 
possess a self-evident certainty tpat transcends empirical experience. It ' 
will be perceived that, if these various ideas are ail innate, then all 
knowledge of any importance rests upon an innate basis. Now, it was this 
fundamental assumption that Locke courageously, yet in scientific ^irit, 
dared to call in question. 

If these ideas are innate, they must possess certain characteristics. 
First of all, they must be found in the minds of infants, of idiots, and 
of all primitive peoples, for the very meaning of innitte signifies some- 
thing inherent in the soul at birth. Again, innate ideas will necessarily 
be found in the minds of all people everywhere, and every mind will 


* Ibid., Book I, Qiap. i,* t9 > and 4. 
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have precisely the same idea. Thirdly, an idea that is innate will be 
perceived as a necessary self-evident proposition. 

As a physician Locke was acquainted with inf^ts. But he could not 
discover that any of them showed evidences of a precocious acquaint- 
ance with ideas supposed to be innate; in fact they did not know them 
until they attained the age of rationality. He studied closely the writers 
who had engaged in anthropological investigations. From thes^ scholars, 
he concluded that not even the idea of God is to be, found in the 

ft 

minds of all primitive peoples. He noted, furthemioref that the Greeks 
and the Romans did not hold the same conceptions of justice, right 
and wrong, and good and bad that were held in his day. Moreover, the 
axioms and principles of mathematics are not universally known. In 
fact there is not a single idea known to the human mind that can be 
truly said to be universal and therefore innate. 

Only two sources of knowledge. Fortunately Locke did not rest 
content with destroying the myth of innate ideas. He assigned a differ- 
ent source and suggested a simpler explanation of the origin of knowl- 
edge, in place of that which he so deliberately demolished. He began by 
asking the following questions: ^ 

Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all 
characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished? Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man 
has painted on it, with an almost endless variety? Whence has it all the 
materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer in one word, frj|m 
experience; in that all our knowledge is founded; and from that it ulti- 
mately derives itself. 

Locke proceeded to point out two sources of experience: one outer; 
’the other inner. The outer source of all man’s knowledge is the five 
senses; the inner source is the experiences he receives from the operation 
of his mind in his conscious mental activities.* 

Our observation employed either about external sensible objects, or 
about the internal operations or our minds, perceived and reflected on by 
ourselves, is that which supplies our understandings with all the materials 
of thinking. These two are {be fountains of knowledge, from whence all 
the ideas we have) or can naturally have, do spring. 

The mass of sensory data which literally pours into consciousness 
through the eyes, the ears, and the other sense organs, acquaints the 

i Ibid., Book II, Chap, i, § 2. 

^Ibid., Book II, Chap. 1, § 2. 
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mind with the objective world, and forms the basis of all one can know 
of the objects of the world. 

In addition to the, experiences which come from the outer world 
throu^ the sense organs, there are also the experiences which the mind 
has of its own operations. Locke was primarily a psychologist; few 
men have had more profound insight into the operation of the human 
mind. In* regard to this source of experience, he wrote: ’’ 

The other* foyntain, from which experience fumisheth the understand- 
ing with ideas, is the j^rception of the operation of our own mind within 
us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when 
the soul comes to reflect on, and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas, which could not be had from things without; 
and such are, perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, know- 
ing, willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; which we 
being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive into 
our understandings as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 

senses But as I called the other sensation, so Lcall this reflection, the 

ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own 
operations, within Itself. 

That there is no other source of human knowledge, Locke asserted quite 
positively: ® 

These two, I say. viz., external material things, as the objects of sensa- 
tion, and the operations of our own minds within, as the objects of reflec- 
tion, are to me the only originals from whence all our ideas take their 

beginnings The understanding seems to me not to have the least 

glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of these two. 

The tabula rasa theory. Tue mind in its original state is a sheet of* 
“white paper, void of all char,.cters,'’ a tabula rasa or, wax tablet on 
which grooves are made as by a stylus. Such is the simple but graphic 
figure of speech which Locke employed to explaip the origin of ideas. 
Impressions are made upon the brain through the senses, and as a re- 
sult images are formed in the mind. In this process the mind is purely 
passive and receptive, just as a sheet of paper receives the impressions 
of the pen. The mind plays no active part in h«aring«a sound, seeing a 
light, or in any of the original perceptions which com^ to it.® 


^ Ibid., Book ii, Chap. 1, § 4 
® Ibid., Book II, Chap, i, §§ 4 and 5. 
Book II, Chap.* I, § 25- 
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These simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the understanding can 
no more refuse to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them 
out, and make new ones itself, than a mirror can refuse, alter, or obliterate 
the images or ideas which the objects set before iC do therein produce. 

This passive attitude of the mind in receiving sensations is one of 
Locke’s most dogmatic notions. 

Working up the raw materials. The mind, as Locke conceived 
it, may be roughly likened to a mill in which rock containing various 
ores is treated. The mill is purely receptive in that it mdst have the raw 
materials poured into it before it can exercise its functions. By crushing 
the rock the different ores can be sef>arated. So the mind, by discrimina- 
tion, analysis, and association, separates and recombines the materials 
of sense perception into concepts, ideas, abstractions, relations, and 
principles. His discussion of the higher mental processes added greatly 
to psychological knowledge. 

Implications of a denial of innate ideas. Locke’s destructive 
attack upon the doctrine of innate ideas carried several implications of 
the greatest importance for philosophy and education. It is pardonable 
that he should not have developed these implications completely in his 
own thinking; that he was aware of them can scarcely be doubted. 
Three implications follow: 

1. Doctrine of human depravity disproved. The traditional be- 
lief in human depravity was involved in the doctrine of innate ideas. 
This doctrine was held with tenacity by most educators as well as 
theologians, and it had a marked influence upon their educational prac- 
tices. If, however, nothing exists in the mind before birth, what right 

*is there to hold that depravity is innate in the human heart? Neither 
Locke nor his contemporaries had a clear conception of heredity; he 
declared that all children become what they are, “good or evil, useful 
or not, by their education.” Thus his destructive criticism of innate ideas 
succeeded in carrying down with it the theological dogma of innate total 
depravity. 

2. All men are born equal. But still another idea, world devastating 
in its significance, lies in Locke’s innocent looking statement. If there is 
nothing in the sdul at birth; if it is just an empty capacity into which 
experiences may be poured, then all individuals are exactly alike at 
birth; “all men are born equal.” King and slave, rich and poor, the 
simple minded and the genius — all begin life at the same point, and 
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the vast differences between men are caused by their experiences and 
by education. Locke’s empiricism placed all men on a common level. 

3. The idea of hyman development. The astute observations of 
human development made by Comenius were evidently unknown to 
Locke, but without intention on his part, he provided the basis for a 
theory of child psychology. 

The ddctrine of innate ideas implies that the mind of the child pos- 
sesses the same fundamental, intellectual furniture that is found in the 
mind of the addlt. Iq the one, knowedge is still implicit though un- 
realized; in the other, it is understood. To all intents and purposes the 
child is a miniature adult and simply expands into adulthood. If ideas 
are not innate, then the child differs radically from the adult, so far hs 
his intellectual possessions are concerned. 

Locke directed attention to the character of the infant mind at birth, 
and traced the processes by which the child gradually builds up his 
knowledge and acquires the ability to think in abstract terms. He pointed 
out that the rational faculty is late in emerging in the life of the child. 
These facts tended* to emphasize, as nothing had yet done, the idea of 
human development. 

Is anything innate? Though Locke denied that knowledge is an 
innate possession of the human mind, he did not include in this denial 
all aspects of the mental life. He did not take the radical step that his 
followers later took, of denying the existence of the soul or mind prior 
to the coming of the first sensation. He not only assumed the existence 
of the soul or mind tut that it possessed certain capacities. In his later 
writings he admitted the existence of all the appetites and the mental 
faculties, but did not enter upon a discussion of their relation to the, 
process of sensory experience. ' 

Springs of action and motivation. Human activity springs from 
inner appetites or needs, and is guided by the feelings of pain and 
pleasure. Inner appetites produce desires. Locke did not agree with 
Descartes that the mind is pure thinking substance and the body a 
mere machine. As to the ultimate source of .activity, he wrote: 

What moves the mind in every particular instance, ‘to determine its 
general power of directing to this or that particular motion or rest? . . . 

The motive to change, is always some uneasiness: nothing setting us upon 
the change of state, or upon any new action, but some uneasiness. 


Ibid., ’Book II, Chap-, si, ! 39. 
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Locke believed the human soul is endowed with two types of pro- 
pensities or desires: ( i ) ordinary necessities, such as thirst, hunger, heat, 
cold, weariness, sleep, and so on; and (2) “fantastical uneasiness,” such 
as the “itch for honor, power, riches,” “vanity of dress,” emulation, 
“and a thousand other irregular desires.” These he called “acquired 
habits,” or “adopted desires . . . settled in us by fashion, example, and 
education.” 

Habit. Habit, as Locke defined it, is the pwwer or ability of doing 
some one action which has been acquired by frequent repetition of the 
action. He laid the greatest possible stress upon this aspect of the 
human organism; accordingly, in his view, education may be summed 
up as a process of forming habits. In the building of moral character, 
particularly in regard to self control, habit plays the supreme role, and 
it is also the basis of the power of reasoning. 

The faculty of reason. Locke has suffered great misunderstanding 
from the effort to classify his philosophy and his system of education. 
It may well be doubted if any thinker offers a better example of bal- 
anced common sense. His mind saw all sides of any controversy, and 
saved him from prejudice and narrowness of view. But, for some un- 
accountable reason, unless it be their inherent comprehensiveness, his 
writings have a strange facility for promoting enthusiastic partisanship 
for one-sided systems of thought. No mystic was ever more firmly con- 
vinced that man has a positive knowledge of the existence of God. Yet 
both atheists and theists find proofs of their conclusions in his views. 
Both materialists and rationalists base their ideas upon his. Similarly, 
varying schools of education classify him as an advocate of formal 
I discipline and as a utilitarian. 

Without any implication that he sho'bld be classified as a rationalist, 
it must be said that Locke did place the highest emphasis upon reason, 
but it was reason functioning for the sake of the moral welfare of the 
individual and not as an end in itself. Speaking of the pupil, Locke 
said: “ 

If he shew a ForwardnesV to be reasoning about Things that come in 
his way, take cane, as much as you can, that nobody check this Inclina- 
tion in him, or mislead it by captious or fallacious ways of talking with 
him. For when all is done, this, as the highest and most important Faculty 
of our Minds, deserves the greatest Care and Attention in cultivating it: 


Some Thoughts Concerning Education, S 122. 
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0 

The right Improvement, and Exercise of our Reason being the highest 

Perfection that a Man can attain to in this Life. 

There is nothing Antradictory in Locke’s view that all knowledge 
originates in sense perception and that reason is the highest faculty of 
the mind. He showed how the rational judgment combines into concepts 
and judgments the materials furnished by the senses. Man is both a 
sensory and a rational creature. 

Locke’s piailpsophy of language. From ancient times education 
had been predominarftly, one might even say exclusively, linguistic, 
consisting of the acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages. But the 
effort to acquire these foreign tongues resulted in making education 
exclusively verbal and therefore memoriter. All those mental activities 
which are employed in the natural course of experience and the direct 
acquisition of knowledge found no opportunity for exercise in the school 
room. The inevitable result was that language was employed in a loose, 
indefinite, rhetorical manner, and thought was consequently crude, super- 
ficial, inexact, and •frequently contradictory. To cure these defects, a 
philosophy of language was essential. As part of his great services in 
clearing aw»y the misconceptions which hindered clearness of thought, 
Locke discussed the function and abuse of language. 

Locke pointed out that words are arbitrarily chosen symbols. They 
do not possess any natural or mysterious connections with the things 
they signify. They do not express reality. “That which we call a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet” ; otherwise, it would be “rose” 
in every language. 

He pointed out the peculiar danger to education which comes from 
the unusual facility with which young children learn languages. By some 
strange purpose of nature, young children pick up and repeat words to 
which they attach no mental content whatever. Later the synthesis 
of meaning and word may or may not be formed in their experience. 
In the case of abstract ideas, such as, justice, gratitude, the words will 
be learned before the ideas. Ba<^ education .has been greatly deceived 
in that it has emphasized the learning of languages, a^jd the acquisition 
of words without a corresponding development of thought. This grave 
weakness had been pointed out by other reformers; however, until 
Locke’s analysis of language, no one had clearly explained the difficulty. 
No greater blow was ever aimed at the tendency to make education 
predominantly linguistic. Though he had taught rhetoric at Oxford, 
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Locke came to hate it as much as did Plato, for he termed it “that 
powerful instrument of error and deceit.” As for Greek, he relegated it 
to university study. Latin, he recommended, be nnde subservient to the 
mother tongue, and versification, composition, and Latin eloquence be 
entirely eliminated. 

Locke had an ingrained distrust of words. He urged that thinking be 
done without words, in so far as possible. For words are, “in their own 
nature, so doubtful and obscure, their signification, for the most part, 
so uncertain and undetermined . . . that if in our meditations our thoughts 
busy themselves about words, and stick to the names of things, it is 
odds but they are misled or confounded.” 

EDUCATION 

Source of Locke's educational ideas. In forming his views on 
education, Locke was influenced largely by Montaigne, to a lesser degree 
by ancient writers, but most of all by the practices of English families 
of the higher class. It is evident that he had no acquaintance with, or it 
may have been sympathy for, the works of Comenius and Mulcaster, nor 
with those of Ascham and other Humanists. His ideas werp chiefly the 
results of his cogitations upon his own experiences as a teacher and 
upon his observation of others. 

Aim of education. “That most to be taken care of is the Gentle- 
man’s calling.” Such, in a word, is Locke’s general view of the scope of 
education, a training confined to the aristocratic class. He excused his 
narrowness by the suggestion that, if the gentry are properly trained, 
‘they will quickly bring all the rest into order.” Nevertheless, one can- 
lot but feel that he failed to understand the deeper significance of edu- 
:ation as an essential process of individual development and social 
progress. Not only that! He showed likewise no appreciation of the 
Dleasures of knowledge as such, for he confined its advantages exclu- 
sively to the upper social classes. “Knowledge and science,” he wrote, 
‘in general, is the business only of those who are at ease and leisure.” 
Locke’s statement of the aiiH of education was as follows: 

That which every GSitleman . . . desires for his Son, besides the Estate 
he leaves him,* is contain’d (I suppose) in these four things. Virtue, 
Wisdom, Breeding, and Leartdng. 

Locke, John, Of Study, § 3. 

13 Locke, John, Conduct of the Understanding, S 7. 

11 Locke, John, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, § 134. 
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He selected these four essentials, “virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learn- 
ing,” in preference to eloquence, virtue, and piety, the aim of the 
Humanists. Moreove]|, these qualities he* named in order of importance. 
“I place Virtue," he declared, “as the first and most necessary of those 
endowments that belong to a man or a Gentleman ; as absolutely requi- 
site to make him valued and beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable 
to himseM.” Virtue, by which he meant good character, depends entirely 
upon proper religious training. It comprehends especially reverence for 
God, love ol* ti«uth, ^nd goodwill toward others. Wisdom, in Locke’s 
thought, is prudence, sound judgment, and foresight in the affairs of 
life, such as managing one’s estate and performing public service for the 
prosperity of the commonwealth. Good breeding, or manners, in accord- 
ance with English tradition was raised by Locke to a rank of major 
importance in education. It has as its inner spring proper self-regard 
and respect for others; its rule is: “Not to think meanly of ourselves, 
and not to think meanly of others.” Locke placed learning last because, 
in his esteem, it was of least importance. It “must be had, but in the 
.second place, and subservient only to greater qualities.” 

Though Locke minimized the importance of learning, as compared 
with the oflier objectives, he did not do so out of lack of respect for 
human intelligence or the rational life. Reason is man’s highest faculty, 
but it is a faculty which functions more valuably in ethical and prac- 
tical affairs than in purely speculative fields or in the amassing of 
knowledge. Not the scholar but the practical “gentleman whose proper 
calling is the service of his country” is to be the product of the educa- 
tion which Locke proposed. He had little respect for the scholar as 
such. Of him he said: “I imagine you would think him a very foolisl^ 
fellow that should not value .*> Virtuous or a wise man infinitely before 
a great scholar.” 

Private versus public education. As to the important issue, 
whether education is the prerogative of the church, state, community, 
or family, Locke preferred the family. The issue, he thought, was be- 
tween the family and the public schools. He carefully weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, and decided “the faults of a 
private education infinitely to be preferred” to those of the public 
schools. So far as a knowledge of the world is concerned, public schools 
are superior; but in the inculcation of morals and manners the home 
is more efficient and, as he declared, “Virtue is harder to be got than 
a knowledge of the world.” Strange to say, in spite of the rigorous 
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regimen of the so-called “public schools” of England, he objected to them 
because they produced a “Contagion of rudeness and vice . . . Trickery 
and violence,” and “self conceit.” He preferred the “innocence of the 
child by rearing him at home under the guidance of a tutor rather than 
the false sophistication acquired at school.” 

Concerning the work of the tutor, Locke wrote: 

The great Work of a Governor is to fa.shion the Carriage, and form 
the Mind ; to settle in his Pupil good Habits and the Principles of Virtue 
and Wisdom ; to give him by little and little a Vi^w of* Mankind, and 
work him into a Love and Imitation of what is excellent and praise- 
worthy; and, in the Prosecution of it, to give him Vigor, Activity, and 
Industry. 

Physical education. In accord with his ideals of an English gentle- 
man, Locke began with physical education. The guiding principle is a 
“sound mind in a sound body.” Much time is to be devoted to play, 
especially in the open air, and to swimming. Many suggestions are 
given in regard to hygiene. This may have been due to his interest in 
medical science or to his own life-long experience m struggling with 
a feeble constitution. The most arresting prescription is that of the 
“hardening process.” The naked savage inured to extremes of heat and 
cold, hunger and thirst, is sharply contrasted with the children of 
civilization weakened by too great tenderness. No covering for his head, 
shoes that let the water in, no gloves for his hands, clothing loose and 
not too warm — such is Locke’s apparel for the boy. Plenty of sleep, 
simple diet, no medicines, and “seldom, if ever, wine or strong drink” 
complete the regimen of the child and insure sound health and vigor. 

. Education and moral discipline. English education has always 
exalted the disciplinary side. Locke is ‘one of the strongest advocates 
of the theory that education is a moral discipline rather than a process 
of intellectual instruction. The truth is that Locke’s chief purpose was 
to make gentlemen who would know how to act in conventional society. 

Self-control the basis of moral integrity. The supreme secret 
of moral training, according ^to Locke, is to be found in the habit of 
self-control. It is tl;ie power to say “No! ” to inner impulse or desire.** 

The great Principle and Foundation of all Virtue and Worth is plac’d 
in this. Th^t a Man is able to deny himself his own Desires, cross his 

IS Ibid., § 94. 

IS Ibid., S 5 33. 45. and SJ- 
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own Inclinations, and purely follow what Reason directs as best tho’ the 
Appetite lean the other way 

He that has not a Mastery over his Inclinations, he that knows not 
how to resist the Importunity of present Pleasure or Pain, for the sake of 
what Reason tells him, is fit to be done, wants the true Principle of Virtue 
and Industry, and is in danger never to be good for any Thing. This 
Temper, therefore, so contrary to unguided Nature, is to be got betimes; 
and thi% Habit, as the true Foundation of future Ability and Happiness, is 
to be wrought into the Mind as early as may be, even from the first 
Dawning of|Knowledge or Apprehensions in Children, and so to be con- 
firm’d in.them by all/^are and Ways imaginable, by those that have the 
Oversight of their Education 

Motivation. In Some Thoughts Concerning Education, Locke get 
down as native propensities that originate the conduct of the child, the 
lovejof liberty, love of possession, curiosity, and desire for recreation; 
but the chief motivating principles are the sense of shame and the desire 
for honor. He considered craving for honor or social approval the most 
powerful agency for controlling the conduct of children and inducing 
them to study: 

Esteem and Disgrace are, of all others, the most powerful Incentives 
to the Mifld, when once it is brought to relish them. If you can once get 
into Children a Love of Credit and an Apprehension of Shame and Dis- 
grace, you have put into ’em the true Principle. 

As to the means of developing self-mastery and the virtues, Locke does 
not leave his reader in doubt. He believed, on good grounds, in old- 
fashioned obedience, ..s he wrote: 

He that is not us’d to submit his Will to the Reason of others when he 
is young, will scarce hearken or -ubmit to his own Reason when he is of an • 
Age to make Use of it. 

Usefulness determines the curriculum. Usefulness is the guiding 
principle in the selection of the course of studyt Each study and the 
details of each must find their justification in the contribution they make 
to life. However, it is not the present life of the child, but his future 
life as a man that is the deteriiuning faciSjr. Moreover, Locke did not 
have in view a low materialistic utility, but rather tlfe usefulness which 
has sig n i fi cance for human conduct, the practical in its best and highest 


§ 36. 
§ 36, 
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sense. Religion, which is the gentleman’s “calling as a man in the world/* 
is the first and most important subject in the course of study. After 
religion, the conduct and interests of the gentleman will be engaged in 
the care of his estate, in public services to his community and country, 
and in the proper maintenance of his aristocratic station. He will be 
concerned with “moral and political knowledge; and thus the studies, 
which more immediately belong to his calling, are those which treat of 
virtues and vices, of civil society, and the arts of government; and will 
take in also law and history.” 

Although Locke adopted this principle of utility, it would be hasty to 
conclude that the tutor will stuff the child’s memory with useful knowl- 
edge. Far from it. The right attitude of the pupil toward knowledge is 
more important by far than possession of information. The tutor’s busi- 
ness is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, as to develop in 
him a love and esteem of knowledge; and to put him in the way of 
knowing and improving himself when he has a mind to it. 

It would seem that Locke had chiefly in view exploratory or orienta- 
tion courses. An introduction is to be given into many fields. This is to 
be done for several reasons. First, it is intended to furnish a general 
acquaintance with the subjects of human knowledge, leaving detailed 
study of any subject to the later interest of the student. Another purpose 
is to avoid the narrowness and inflexibility of mind which comes when 
only one subject is studied. Variety makes for mental freedom and elas- 
ticity. Locke’s view on this matter is highly interesting, especially since 
he has by some writers been considered the advocate of the doctrine of 
mental discipline. On this point he wrote: 

The business of education, as I have already observed, is not, as I think 
to make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open and 
dispose their minds, as may best make them capable of any, when they 
shall apply themselves to it. If men are, for a long time, accustomed only 
to one sort or method of thought, their minds grow stiff in it, and do not 
readily turn to another. It is, therefore, to give them this freedom, that 
I think they should be made to look into all sorts of knowledge, and 
exercise their understandings m so wide a variety and stock of knowledge. 

But I do not propose it as a variety and stock of knowledge, but a variety 
and freedom of thibking;*as an increase of the powers and activity of the 
mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions. 


IS Locke, John, Some Thoughts Concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman. 
20 Locke, John, Conduct of the Understanding, S 19. 
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Disgust with humanistic training. Locke did not hesitate to ex- 
press profound disgust with the entire program of humanistic training.** 

When I consider, •what ado is made about a little Latin and Greek, 
how many years are spent in it, and what a Noise and Business it makes 
to no Purpose, 1 can hardly forbear thinking that the Parents of Children 
still live in fear of the Schoolmaster’s Rod. 

With th% utmost boldness he used the paring knife on the traditional 
curriculum. Though he had been a tutor in Greek at Oxford, he boldly 
proposed to ^o^way,with all study of this language, so far as general 
education of the young gentleman is concerned. Should he aspire to 
become a scholar, he could study Greek in his university course. Latin 
was to be retained, but its heart as a humanistic study cut out. Loeke 
had no use for Latin eloquence or for any of those practices which 
fosCbred it, such as Latin themes, versification, declamations, and the 
memorizing of Ciceronian phrases. Even grammar, that age-old bugbear, 
is not to be spared. One thing only is to be secured, the ability to read 
a Latin author. Locke was quite emphatic as to the limitation of this 
subject. He did not want a boy to be able to speak or write Latin, but 
merely to have the ability to read it: ** “You may insist on it, if it will 
do any good, that you have no Design to make him either a Latin Orator 
or Poet, but barely would have him understand perfectly a Latin 
Author.” Rhetoric and logic are likewise to be cut out entirely, because 
they are of little advantage, for he declared: “I have seldom or never 
observed any one to get the Skill of Reasoning well, or speaking hand- 
somely, by studying those Rules, which pretend to teach it.” Disputation, 
another of the medieval arts, fell under his severest censure. He objected 
to it for five reasons: (i) It tends to make students opinionated. (2) It 
develops an attitude of questioning everything just for the sake of 
appearing smart. (3) It develops a pride in contradicting others. (4) To 
overcome one’s rival comes to be the chief end sought, rather than the 
discovery of truth. (5) It leads to captiousness 'and a fallacious use of 
words. 

As already mentioned, Locke had a profound distrust of the use of 
words. This distrust extended likewise to*the study of rhetoric.** 

Locke, John, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, § »47. 

! 170. 

Ibid., S 188. 

** Locke, John, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book III, Chap. X, 
5 34 - 
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It is evident how much men love to deceive, and be deceived, since 
rhetoric, that powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its established 
professors, is publically taught, and has always been had in great reputa- 
tion; and I doubt not but it will be thought a gLeat boldness, if not 
brutality, in me to have said this much against it. Eloquence, like the fair 
sex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to suffer itself ever to be spoken 
against. And it is in vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein 
men find pleasure to be deceived. 

Study of the English language. The English lan^a/je is to come 
into its own and to be studied daily so that thd child will write and 
speak well. The primary reader will be Aesop’s fables, especially the 
pictorial edition, and the Bible. French will be acquired early through 
the conversational method, by the employment of a governess. Latin will 
be learned in the same way, but after French. 

Other studies. Ix)cke recognized the value of drawing. It is especially 
helpful in fixing the images of objects in memory. In addition to ordinary 
writing, he advocated learning shorthand. Other subjects which Locke 
approved are geography, geometry, chronology, anatomy, and a knowl- 
edge of things. Of history he is unusually appreciative: “As nothing 
teaches, so nothing delights more than History. . . . History ip the great 
Mistress of Prudence and civil Knowledge, and ought to be the proper 
study of a Gentleman, or Man of Business in the World.” 

Among higher studies Locke commended especially natural philos- 
ophy, ethics, and psychology. In a rather apologetic spirit, he recom- 
mended some manual arts — especially cabinet-making, gardening, and 
painting as a fine art. These are to be pursued for the purpose of recrea- 
tion and health, but. in addition to these values, they will be beneficial 
f«'r a gentleman in directing his estate. 

The education of the lower classes. In his capacity as a com- 
missioner of the board of trade appointed by the king, Locke drew up a 
scheme of poor relief in^ which he proposed that children of the indigent 
be taken from their parents and kept in working schools from the time 
they are three until they are fourteen. After their residence in working 
schools, they are to be apprtrticed. The advantages claimed for this 
scheme, according to Lock/:, are: (i) Mothers are set free to work. (2) 
Children will be better disciplined, and “from infancy inured to work.” 
(3 ) The plan is economical. Children at working schools are to have 


Some Thoughts Concerning Education, §§ 184 and 182., 
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bread to eat, and in cold weather, “if it be thought needful, a little warm 
watergruel.” They are to be taught religion and simpler handicrafts. 
Locke proposed a sim||ar plan for “the children of the labouring people.” 

Locke’s theories on education are far inferior to the best practices of 
the dissenting academies of his day, and likewise to the plans of Vives, 
Mulcaster, and Comenius. Summed up in a sentence, Locke's theory of 
education was characteristically British: a watered down, practical 
Humanism for the aristocracy, and apprenticeship training for the 
masses. 


THE DOCTRINE OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE 

Did Locke advocate the doctrine of formal mental discipline? 
FoMome years a controversy was carried on, among American historians, 
as to whether or not Locke upheld the doctrine of formal mental disci- 
pline. This clash of interpretation in the hel^ of education is the more 
interesting in view of the disagreements which sprang up in regard to 
Locke’s other theories, A number of contending schools of thought trace 
their origin to the ideas of this many-sided thinker. These divergent in- 
terpretations are the more curious when one recalls how he strove with 
all his might and with singular sincerity of soul to be absolutely clear 
and impartial and to state the truth precisely as he saw it. In view of the 
great importance attached to the doctrine of formal mental discipline by 
English and American educators, it was thought necessary to undertake 
a thorough analysis of Locke’s position. This was done in the first edition 
of this work.*® 

The influence of Locke’s works. The effects of Locke’s ideas were^ 
profound and widespread. In jJhilosophy, his empiricism aroused the 
speculative activity of David Hume and of Bishop Berkeley in England. 
In France it brought about the Enlightenment; and in Germany pro- 
voked the profound movement of critical philosophy of Kant. In educa- 
tion, his views had similar far-reaching effects upon Rousseau, Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, and Herbart. 

The discussion of formal mental discipline has* largely ceased, and in the 
interest of conserving space the subject is not continued in thb revision. Students 
who are interested can consult the first edition. 



Chapter 12 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
AND PHYSIOCRACY 


HE French Enlightenment: revolution and progress. vThe 
drama of modern life and educational reform shifted during the i8th 
century to France, where the stage was set for highly spectacular as well 
as tragic developments. Some of the most creative movements of western 
civilization emerged from the seething welter of French political and 
social life. In certain respects, the French had been more progressive 
than their neighbors; in other matters, they were far less advanced.^ It 
was this anomalous condition which made that land the battlefield of 
revolution. Here took place the climactic revolt against accepted tradi- 
tions and institutions: against the prolonged domination of the ancients 
in literature, art, and philosophy ; against the Roman Catholic Church 
and its formal expression of Christianity; against absolutism in govern- 
ment; and against highly artificial social life and impossible economic 
conditions and modes of education. Out of this chaos of conflicting cur- 
rents there was destined to emerge a dcfcper knowledge of man and, in 
consequence thereof, a new philosophy of human life and social institu- 
tions. Only a superficial sketch can be given of the factors that produced 
results so momentous. * 

The war of the ancients and the moderns. One of the signs that 
a new age was about to dawq is found in the revolt against the domina- 
tion of the classical literatures. In 1687, Charles Perrault (1628-1703) 
wrote a comparison of the* ancients and the moderns, in which he asserted 

^ It will be recalled that the peoples of other countries experienced their revolutions 
long before; the Dutch in the i6th century, the English in the Civil War, and the 
Germans in the Thirty Years’ War. 
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the superiority of the latter. ‘ This was the signal for a spirited war 
between the two camps. Fontenelle pointed out that the unreasonable 
admiration of the ancients was an obstacle to progress. Literature, like 
art, to be creative and living, must be free to follow its own genius. 

Rationalism and Empiricism. There are three sources from which 
man has acquired knowledge: the senses, reason, and faith. Every age 
and, in fact, every individual, strikes a working balance between these 
three, so far as light by which to live is concerned. The Middle Ages 
based everythlhgton revelation ; it was the era of faith and credulity. The 
new insight, which sharply aroused the French mind, was the integra- 
tion of the rationalism of Descartes with the empiricism of John 
Locke. This combination, introduced into French circles by Voltaire, 
was more completely elaborated by a group of literary men known as the 
Ensjtclopedists or PhUosophes. 

The general statement of the new creed was^this: ® 

We know truth only by our reason. That reason is enlightened only by 
our senses. What they do not tell us we cannot know, and it is mere folly 
to waste time in conjecturing. Imagination and feeling are blind leaders 
of the blind. All men who pretend to supernatural revelation or inspira- 
tion are swindlers, and those who beheve them are dupes. 

Possessed by this new philosophy, the i8th century thinkers abandoned 
all belief in revelation and relied only on sense perception and reason. 
The leaders of this movement were Diderot, chief editor of the encyclo- 
pedia; Condillac; Helvetius; D’Alembert; Holbach; and La Mettrie. 
They were radicals who worshipped clarity, method, order, and enlighten- 
ment; and their attitude was characterized by prodigious conceit, arro- 
gance, and intolerance. 

The worship of reason. Descartes had affirmed three axioms which 
were universally accepted by thinking men. These were: (i) the su- 
premacy of reason; (2) the invariability of the laws of nature; and (3) 
an exact method of testing or verifying truth. These ideas destroyed the 
throne from which tradition had tyrannized the minds of men. The 

* Perrault’s fame rests on another contribution, hi» Mother Goose stories. He 
was the first to put into literary form the oral traditions of Sleeping Beauty, Little 
Red Riding Hood, Puss-in-Boots, Cinderella, Tom Thumb, and so on. He did not 
create these tales; but, by publishing them, he conferred an incalculable boon upon 
nursery education. 

® Lowell, Edward J., The Eve of the French Revolution, p. 61. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 189a. 
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Encyclopedists came to have a supreme faith in the ability of human 
reason and understanding to discover nature’s laws, to le‘am all. truth, 
and, by these means, to bring in an era of human happiness. So illunfinat- 
ing was the effect of this rationality that Voltaire jested that reason “was 
bom in England within this century.” 

The exalted achievements of human reason during the i6th and 17th 
centuries in mathematical and physical sciences seemed to justify the 
abounding confidence which philosophers now placed in her powers. 
The work of Copernicus, Galileo, Leibnitz, and Newton formed the most 
sublime victory over ignorance ever won by the human spirit. The in- 
dubitable certainty of their results stood in sharpest contrast with the 
uiicertainty and guesswork of ethical, political, and religious thinkers. 
The assurance of science made an utterly different impression from, that 
of dogmatism and obscurantism in the other fields of thought. The ^g’leat 
scientists began to enjoy unprecedented honor. Kings and parliaments 
granted many of them handsome subsidies to further their researches, 
and ample pensions to reward them. Men began to have an exalted pride 
in the accomplishments of human intelligence and a vaulting ambition 
to extend its triumphs. 

What reason had accomplished in laying bare the hidden laws of the 
physical universe, they believed it could accomplish equally well in other 
fields An abounding confidence sprang up in the ability of man to ferret 
out the laws which lie at the basis of human nature. If the starry heavens 
so far removed from the earth can be made to yield the secret laws of 
their conduct, surely human reason would be equally potent in laying 
bare the mechanism of human nature. The central objective of the i8th 
fentury came thus to be the study of man himself. Pope celebrated this 
endeavor in his Essay on Man, in th6 well-known line: “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” 

Philosophers and students of government, law, society, religion, and 
education sought to discover a science of human nature. They believed 
that man was merely a product of nature, amenable to her laws and 
wholly explainable by reason ^ Hitherto man had been considered a prod- 
uct of two different worlds, the spiritual and the physical. Now he was 
found to be a product of natural forces. The new psychology explained 
the origin of the soul which had previously led so many philosophers 
astray. Furthermore, it assumed that the science of society could be 
deduced from a knowledge of the nature of man. Logically, it followed 
that, if the laws of human society were discovered, the control of society 
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for its good seould be readily attained, for the new knowledge of main 
could be used to mold his character and to improve his lot in life. 

■ Empiricistn and «ensuality. Left to itself, the worship of reason 
would scarcely have brought about the convulsions of this ill-starred era. 
The explosive force was formed by the peculiar manner in which ration- 
alism was blended with the doctrine of sensuousness. But a third 
important factor in the total situation was the fact that this new philo- 
sophic theory found a well-prepared soil in the sensuality and atheism 
of French lif^. Philosophic minds were charmed with the new doctrine 
that all ideas have their origin in sense impressions. They hastened to 
draw all the implications which flow from this conception. Condillac, 
Helvetius, La Mettrie, and Holbach tried to show how every human 
faculty develops as the result of sensation. All thought is physical, for 
notMhg exists which is -not the result of material processes. Like the 
animals, man, too, is a machine; his thoughts and desires are due to the 
impressions which things make upon his senses. Memory, imagination, 
and even reasoning are complex processes of perception. The brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. Nothing exists except what 
is known b^ the senses. No other age so blatantly denied the existence 
of the spiritual. It was an easy but shallow philosophy; nevertheless, it 
became an effective weapon to crush the life out of many of the greatest 
abuses that ever cursed mankind, and to bring in the new era of 
enlightenment. 

The revolt agaii;St Christianity. No feature of the French En- 
lightenment aroused such passionate feeling as the vehement onslaught 
against a hollow and degenerate form of Christianity, which had lost 
touch with ethical principles, and was united with a moribund and* 
tyrannical political order. The close alliance of church and state had 
produced an abundant crop of evils which only that unholy wedlock is 
capable of producing. The authority of the establi^ed church was guar- 
anteed by the state. In return the church sustained the autocracy of the 
throne by proclaiming the divine right of kings, and granted absolution 
to the king, and his debauched courtiers for^fll their crimes. Both church 
and state exploited the people without mercy. The moral rottenness of 
both can scarcely be exaggerated. Religion was an empty formalism, and 
the church, a mistress of all wickedness. 

The leader in the attack was Voltaire, brilliant, clever, witty, vain, 
conceited, and sardonic, who became the undisputed literary genius of 
the age. He directed his sinuous intelligence and ventanous wit against 
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the Roman Catholic Church, which he invariably termed “the infamous 
thing.” He charged that all prophets and priests are impostors and crooks 
and that the church is the cause of most atrocioust tyranny, and of hor- 
rible human sacrifices. Voltaire did not absolutely deny the existence of 
God, but, like most men of his day, he took refuge in deism. He believed 
that, after creating the world, God withdrew and has nothing more to do 
in controlling its operation. Mirades, providence, and revelation, the 
three central tenets of Christian faith, he pronounced contrary to reason. 
However, he refrained from destroying religion c»'mpletel^, for he con- 
sidered it a valuable instrument for keeping the masses under control. 
Thus Voltaire showed a lower ethical sensibility than the very leaders 
whom he so mercilessly castigated. So deep were the wounds which he 
inflicted upon Christianity, as he erroneously conceived it, that his mem- 
ory has been the object of the most bitter execration to this day, not &h:iie 
on the part of Catholics, but also of Protestants, about whose beliefs and 
practices he knew nothing. 

The unfortunate opposition of both Catholic and Protestant official 
bodies to the new astronomy was highly discreditable to the cause of 
Christianity. It indicated a disposition to place their dogmatic assump- 
tions above intellectual enlightenment and truth. The entire Christian 
system was flouted and ridiculed as a base superstition and a palpable 
fraud. Miracles were held to conflict with the uniformity of natural law; 
providence, with common sense. The Bible was considered full of errors; 
it could not have been an inspired work, and was thought to be wholly 
unworthy of confidence. The only satisfactory religion was held to be 
,^that which one derived from nature, and which is in accord with 
human reason. 

What were the effects of these attacks upon religion and Christian 
faith? The Jesuits were driven out of every country in Europe but two, 
and finally the order as a whole was suppressed by Pope Clement XIV, 
in 1773. This expulsion involved the destruction of their numerous col- 
leges, in which a large portjpn of the most gitted of the youth of the 
upper classes were being educated. Whereas many of the thinkers were 
favorable to dei^m, there was an increased trend toward out-and-out 
atheism. In France the leaders thought that religion should be taken out 
of the hands of the church entirely, and made a civic affair. Many tried 
to work out a purely naturalistic form of worshq). Another, and perhaps 
the most important, result of the criticism of the church was the breaking 
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away from empty formalism and credalism, and the return to a religion 
of inner light and ethical meaning. 

The Enlightenment had a tremendous influence in America, where it 
played a part in bringing about separation of church and state. Public 
education was taken out of the hands of the church and became a secular 
and civic training. By 1790 less than 6% of the population of the United 
States w^re church members. 

Conditions of social life. Everywhere in Europe standards of living 
were grossly (indqualj^nd social life was shockingly corrupt. The mass 
of the people were in rags, and lived more like animals than human 
beings. For this poor and meager living they toiled to the last ounce of 
their strength. This was true of young children as well as those who were 
mature. As for the upper classes, the nobility of church and state and 
tht^^otirgeoisie, conditions were entirely different; they lived in wanton 
luxury from the toil of those whom they despised. 

Never had high society been more brilliant, conversation more spar- 
kling, literature more piquant, nor science more enlightening. Manners, 
language, and taste were artificialized to the last degree. 

Never, except in the worst days of paganism and the Renaissance, 
was sexual morality at a lower ebb. Fashionable women were devoid of 
all modesty. Ideal love and conjugal fidelity were considered pass^. 
Kin^s maintained their mistresses openly, and with wanton extrava- 
gance. Their example was followed by the nobility of both church and 
state. Because the ncMes had no interest in business, sports, or hunting, 
they occupied their time in illicit love-making. Most deplorable was the 
fact that nothing better was expected of them. However, their voluptu- 
ousness was refined, polished, ind calculating. They adorned their vices* 
with wit and elegance. Manners were an art, and took the place of 
morals. Conditions were the more unwholesome because of a cynical 
contempt for all virtue and idealism. 

Economic conditions. Economic conditions were grim, so far as the 
masses were concerned, everywhere throughout Europe. Agriculture was 
primitive in its methods; and serfdom, acjjial or virtual, still obtained 
in most lands. In France the peasants gained a ^w rights, but their con- 
dition was desperate. The clergy owned one-fffth of the land; their 
peasants were the best treated, and their soil the best cultivated. The 
nobles, who owned another fifth, treated their tenants with heartless 
tyranny. One-third of all the lands remained idle every year. The peas- 
ants were obliged tn!r<ni><ntremely heavy rentals and local taxes of var- 
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ious kinds. Dues to the landlord, tithes to the church, taxes to local 
authorities and to the king amounted to four-fifths of all the produce in 
favorable years. Stark starvation was the peasant’^ lot in times of lean- 
ness. Thus he bore a staggering and inexorable burden; * “Starving 
peasants in France tried to appease their hunger with roots ‘and herbs, 
and in hard times succumbed by thousands to famine.” According to 
another historian; * 

Over great tracts of country the poor were reduced to liw'ng on grass 
and water, like the beasts of the field. When the King askc^ tne Bishop of 
Chartres how his flock fared he was answered that they ate grass like 
sheep and starved like flies. 

In the towns and in Paris the artisans fared better, because of commerce 
and manufacturing. Few became rich, for all forms of commercial activ- 
ity were severely fettered by monopolies, imposts, duties, tariffs, and 
special taxes. 

The political revolt. For several centuries, feudalism in France 
w^ slowly evolving into absolutism. By the beginning of the i8th cen- 
tury the process was complete, and the royal will was all-powerful. Every 
function of the government, legislative, judicial, and administrative, was 
under the control of the king. The claim of Louis XIV, “I am the state,” 
was no empty boast. His court, which was the most brilliant, aggressive, 
and licentious in Europe, set the style for all others. Even independent 
spirits like Frederick the Great imitated it, and petty princes conducted 
their affairs according to this model. Bossuet, the most classical orator 
produced by Jesuit humanistic education, furnished the theory of abso- 
lutism when he asserted that monarchy under God is the most usual, the 
most ancient, and the most natural fom of government. The king rules 
by divine right, and he is the embodiment of all the rights and powers 
of all individuals who are his subjects. 

Three classes made* up the nation; the king and nobility were first, 
the clergy and the religious orders came next, and below were the com- 
mon people. The upper class^ consisted of approximately 150,000 people, 
or some 30,000 families, who'enjoyed hereditary rights but were subser- 
vient to the monarch. The clergy and the religious orders accounted for 

* Hayes, Canton J. H., A PoUlical and SocuU History of Modem Europe, VoL I, 
p. 398. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

■ Higgs, Henry, The Physiocrats, p. 9. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 

1897. 
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some 130,000 others, who in some respects were subject to the ting but 
in others were independent, and thus formed a state within the state. 
The common people ^mounted to about 25,000,000. Only the nobles had 
any share in government whatsoever. Having nothing else to do, they 
imitated the free living of the sovereign and his dissolute courtiers. They 
“devoured” the peasants “like pikes in a pond,” for the peasant class 
was too boor, weak, and afraid to protest. 

The critical revolt against autocratic power and corruption began with 
Montesquieu^ ai»d wag advanced by Voltaire, Rousseau, and an increas- 
ing number of pamphleteers. In 1 748, Montesquieu published The Spirit 
of Laws, which for the first time gave the French public an intelligent 
discussion of theories of government. It acquainted them with the works 
of Grotius, Hobbes, Pufendorf, and Locke on political organization. More 
pa'ticularly it drew attention to the English system of government, 
which was the most successful yet devised inJiarmonizing the power of 
the monarch and the freedom of the subject. This work of Montesquieu 
brought about an ever mounting tide of political pamphlets on every 
subject connected with the state. 

Enlightenment the key to liberty and progress. The leaders of 
18th-century thought were conscious that a profound change was taking 
place in the depth of the human spirit. This was a new intellectual 
awakening, comparable only to those momentous revolutions which his- 
tory knows as the Renaissance, Scholasticism, and the Age of Pericles. 
The leaders bombastically called it the “Age of Reason” or “Enlighten- 
ment.” They felt the thrill of emancipation from a dark and cruel past 
dominated by superstition, error, ignorance, and tradition. Man had been 
duped, misled, and oppressed because he could not think for himself* 
He lived a befogged existence. At last, scientific knowledge had put an 
end to this benighted era, and had brought Enlightenment and its twin 
sister Liberty. Scientific knowledge became the popular rage among the 
intelligentsia. It was a live topic in the fashionable salons. Ladies studied 
astronomy, mechanics, and anatomy. Knowledge of the operation of 
natural law had destroyed the mystery fii the objective world, and 
revealed its true character to human intelligenc^e. 

The underlying current of 18th-century thougnt was the idea of 
progress through natural law. The philosophers conceived ^Nature as a 
machine governed by immutable laws. To know these laws is to be able 
to manipulate them for man’s use. Bacon’s slogan. Knowledge is power, 
had been abundantly demonstrated by science and invention. What had 
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been done for outer nature, the philosophers felt was equally possible 
for human nature. Stormy as were their times, amid the storms they 
caught flashes which revealed a glorious new era.*, 

It seemed as if the golden age was dawning; the human mind seemed 
to be awakening from the slumber of centuries to conquer the world, to 
unravel the mysteries of life, and to discover the secrets of the universe. 
Confident that only a little thought would be necessary to free the world 
from vice, ignorance, and superstition, thinkers now turned boldly to 
attack the vexing problems of religion and morality, tq cr ticise state, 
society, and church, and to point the way to a new' and earthly paradise. 
This tendency — this enthusiasm — ^has usually been styled “rationalism” 
because its champions sought to make everything rational or reasonable. 

Descartes himself had some such dreams. The title he first proposed for 
his Discourse on Method was The Project of a Universal Science m^h 
can elevate our Nature to its highest degree of Perfection.'' 

The one instrument which could be trusted to lead to the perfection 
of human nature and happiness was, as these philosophers confidently 
thought, the spread of knowledge. Intellectual enlightenment, married 
to self-interest, was the sure instrument of human improvement. Civili- 
zation is in its infancy and not in its old age, as had bten wrongly 
thought. Paradise is before man, and not in the past. What is the use of 
the achievements of science and the improvements in the arts, if man 
himself cannot be improved? Faith in the power of reason and knowl- 
edge to bless the lot of man was exalted into a religious fanaticism. 

Attitude toward the masses. In general the upper classes despised 
the lower, and treated them with contempt and cruelty. The nobility 
.looked upon the peasants as a lower order of life. 

The Rationalists who, by their wits, had raised their own lot, generally 
came from the common ranks. Rationalism, however, is naturally cold, 
snobbish, and supercilious — the product of selfish, calculating egotism. 
The Encyclopedists generally believed the common people incapable of 
reason, or of enlightenment, and hence in need of control. Voltaire re- 
ferred to them as canailles (dogs), who need a god and a king to keep 
them in leash. He tersely expressed his attitude in this statement: “The 
people will always remain stupid and barbaric; they are oxen, that need 
the yoke, whip and hay.” He had no desire whatever to share with them 

* Hayes, Carlton J. H., op. cit., Vol. 1 , p. 418. 

^ Bury, J. B., The Idea of Progress, p. 67. London: Macmillan and Company, 
Ltd., 1921. 
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the benefits which arise from the advancement of knowledge and from 
man’s power over nature. The advantages of enlightenment were for the 
higher classes of birth and intelligence. He always treated the people with 
contempt, and the Ehcyclopedists generally shared his attitude. 

There were, however, some who took a different point of view. 
Furthermore, it was precisely because of this cynical heartlessness of 
Rationalism that Rousseau turned his back upon it and espoused the 
cause of Naturalism. Many of the Rationalists drew the logical conclu- 
sion of the (^c^rine, emphasized by Pufendorf and Locke, that all men 
have equality of rights. They attributed differences in individuals to 
social environment and training. All are equally capable of enlighten- 
ment and the development of reasoning ability. Many believed in Jhe 
perfectibility of human nature. These, however, were more influenced 
by belief in the potency of enlightened self-interest than in any feel- 
ings of altruism. 

THE PHYSIOCRATIC MOVEMENT 

Origin of movement. The philosophy of the Enlightenment failed at 
another ptiint: it provided no theory of economic betterment. This need 
was filled by the Physiocrats, or Economistes, soon after the middle 
of the 1 8th century. The originators were Francois Quesnay,® court 
physician to Louis XV, and Jacques Claude de Gournay. The leading 
disciples and propagandists of the movement were the elder Mirabeau; 
Mercier de la Riviere; Turgot, the comptroller-general; and Dupont de 
Nemours. Dupont was the journalist of the movement who edited the 
works of Quesnay and managed the Journal, the official organ of propa- 
ganda. Americans have a special interest in him.” * 

The term Physiocracy literally means rule by the physical world. It 
has the same significance for economics that negative education has in 
the philosophy of Rousseau, and natural law,» in the theories of the 
Encyclopedists. The physiocratic doctrine holds to the operation of natu- 
ral law in the economic world. The importance of their work lies in the 
fact that the Physiocrats are the founders of economic science. Their 
doctrines were these: 

” Quesnay s grandson came to America and undertook to establi^ French culture 
in the United States. 

* See also page 306 oi this text. 
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(1) Agriculture is the one and only source of wealth. It alone srields 
a profit. Industry and numufac^uring change the form of the raw mate- 
rials, but add nothing to their value. Neither does transportation of 
goods from one place to another. 

(2) Every individual has a right to labor, and to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. This is a natural right, and as such cannot be alienated or 
surrendered in any way whatsoever, not even by social contract. Even 
the state must submit to this right. Man’s greatest happiness consists in 
the greatest possible abundance of objects suitable to, hyi enjoyment, 
and in the largest freedom to profit by them. 

(3) Production and exchange of goods must be absolutely free. Gov- 
ervmental restrictions hamper and destroy economic life. Freedom of 
industry and exchange of commodities are essential for maximum pro- 
duction and the enjo3nnent of goods. This doctrine, called by GouQjjiy 
laissez-faire, has been the chief principle of economics since his day. It 
allows production, commerce, and trade to follow their own inherent laws 
without interference. Today it is called, “the free enterprise system.” 

(4) The sole functions of government are to protect life and property, 
and to administer justice. It is not within its scope to restrict or interfere 
with production and trade. 

(5) Possession of property and security are the indispensable con- 
ditions for the full enjoyment of the products of labor. Property and 
security are the basis of economic liberty, and economic liberty is the 
basis of individual happiness. 

These doctrines of the Physiocrats exercised a profound influence 
throughout Europe and America. These men were thoroughly upright, 
and were inspired by a sincere desire for the welfare of the people, 
especially for the material and moral elevation of the working classes. 
They protested the oppression of the peasants, and promoted their im- 
portance in the eyes of the rulers. They pleaded for the abolition of 
tolls on transportation and of restraints on agriculture and trade. They 
advocated the repair of roads and canals. Though they never challenged 
the principle of despotic government, they contended for a more intelli- 
gent and enlightened, and even benevolent absolutism. Quesnay ex- 
pressed this in his advice to the Dauphin: “Do nothing, but let the laws 
rule.” 

Due to the work of the Physiocrats agriculture gained in dignity, and 
country life was idealized. Societies for the improvement of agriculture 
were formed, and it was looked upon as a means of social progress. This 
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badt-to-the-farm movement was further pi^ularized through the works 
of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Fellenberg; by their influence specialized 
tnllhing for industrial and agricultural life began. 

The physiocratic movement was taken up by benevolent and en* 
lightened despots. Among these may be listed Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia; Maria Theresa and her son Joseph II, of Austria; Catherine 
the Greatfof Russia; Charles III, of Spain; Gustavus III, of Sweden; 
and Charles Frederick, of Baden. Accepting the ideas of the Physiocrats, 
they relaxed the oppressive laws against the peasants, freed trade, and 
sought to educate the people to become productive workers and loyal 
subjects. In fact, in the hearts of rulers a wave of benevolence took the 
place once occupied by contempt and scorn for the lower classes. 

These economic principles were not all sound, but they had this value: 
thev led to more study of the subject of economic theory and laws by 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations, published in 1776. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY 

The Enlightenment in Germany. The Enlightenment, Physiocracy, 
and Naturalism, did not take the same direction in Germany that they 
took west of the Rhine. In Germany, these movements were confined to 
the ruling class; German princes and the petty nobility were completely 
dominated by French court life. They used the French language, bought 
furniture and clothes in Paris, and in every way aped French manners 
and ideals. The common people of Germany were wholly oblivious to all 
this, and plodded along like dumb cattle. They were not permitted to 
think of political affairs; whatever effects the new ideas were to exert 
came directly from those rulers who were moved by benevolent impulses 
to benefit their subjects. Led by Frederick the Great, the rulers saw no 
reason to forbid philosophical speculation, scientific research, literature, 
and the fine arts. In consequence of this liberty, the greatest develop- 
ments of German genius are found in these fields. The Aufklarung forms 
the most brilliant era of German history in pUlosophy and literature. 

Prussia leads in new beginnings. Dunng the first half of the cen- 
tury, Germany was still a land of some 360 sep&rate, msigm'ficant prin- 
cipalities and free cities. One of the least productive and most scattered 
of these kingdoms, Prus^, was soon to attain political h^emony and to 
sMaiww educatitmal leader^p. It did this because of the sagadty oi its 
rulers, eiqiecially the genius of Frederick the Great. 
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Earlier efforts to reform the schools. Frederick came naturally 
by his interest in educational affairs, because of the policy of his father 
and grandfather. The latter, Frederick William I, had a deep attachment 
to Pietistic doctrines and the philanthropic reforms of Francke. He led 
in the establishment of some 1800 new schools in his kingdom, and even 
provided a small endowment for their promotion. In some instances he 
provided lumber for buildings, and generally took an interfsst in the 
appointment of more efficient teachers. Among his other reforms, he 
made education compulsory in the school law of 1717. Frederick’s father 
took further steps to build up better schools. But all the efforts of these 
two did not bring satisfactory results. Lack of funds, indifference on the 
part of the nobility, distrust of schools by the masses because of gross 
ignorance, dearth of trained teachers, and political difficulties combined 
to destroy the fruits of their planting. 

Frederick the Great (1712-1786). Frederick was a romantic and 
impractical youth whose genius flowered only when confronted with the 
responsibilities of government. He proved himself great as a general, 
sovereign, and practical philosopher, though he always retained a deep 
vein of cynicism. By his shrewd intelligence and management he ex- 
tended his small and scattered domain until Prussia, in ivs own right, 
had to be rated among the first powers of Europe. 

Frederick was a friend of Voltaire, and generally was very hospitable 
to the doctrines of the Encyclopedists and Physiocrats. He was the most 
brilliant of the benevolent despots, an absolutist who regarded himself as 
“the first servant of the state.” Possessed with a discerning and inde- 
pendent mind, he followed the French theorists only so far as it suited 
his purposes. Himself a freethinker, he tolerated every form of religion, 
even refusing to join the general effort“to suppress the Jesuit Order. He 
granted a large measure of freedom to the press, and permitted liberty 
of speech so long as it did not touch upon affairs of government. He 
instituted numerous reforms, but never as concessions to popular unrest. 
He greatly improved agriculture, and encouraged industry and other 
internal developments. His government was the most efficient bureauc- 
racy in Europe. It is no wonder that education, also, made great progress 
under this master'mind* 

Efforts to reform education. Cynic though he was, Frederick 
believed it easier to rule an enlightened, trained, and industrious people 
than an ignorant and incompetent nation of serfs. With rare insight and 
breadth of vision, he availed himself of the expert assistance of four 
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outstanding leaders: Hecker, the Pietist pastor and educator; Felbiger,, 
Augustinian monk of Silesia; von Rochow, nobleman, philanthropist, 
and educational reforgper; and von Zedlitz, efficient bureaucratic organ- 
izer, minister of justice and culture. 

Hecker and the Prussian school law of 1763. As already stated, 
Hecker, who was trained under Francke, originated the Realschtde and 
the movetnent for training of teachers in Germany. At Frederick’s direc- 
tion, he wrote the general code of regulations for rural schools, which 
Frederick promuigated in 1763. 

This law was the first educational code for the entire Kingdom of 
Prussia, and forms the basis upon which later Volksschule legislation was 
built. The law touched every important subject of school organization. 
Compulsory attendance {Schulpftichtigkeit) was again decreed and more 
fu]’y*defined for both winter and summer. Parents and guardians were 
liable to a fine in case they did not send their children to school regu- 
larly. Children were due to attend school fronKhe fifth to the thirteenth 
year, or until they had learned the principles of Christianity and could 
read and write well. They were required to pass an examination on the 
textbooks authorized by the church consistory. A system of child ac- 
counting was' introduced. Supervision was left in the hands of the local 
pastors, whose duty it was to visit the schools twice every week. The 
church superintendents and inspectors were to visit and inspect the 
school once a year and to make a report on its condition. The tuition 
fee for the poor was to be paid by local civil or church authorities. 
Definite school hours were prescribed. 

The real purpose of the school may be judged from the curriculum, 
which consisted of religion, reading, writing, spelling, and a small amoun^ 
of ciphering in the upper clasi.. The instruction in religion was laid down 
in some detail. It comprehended systematic instruction in catechism, 
Bible drill. Biblical history, Christian doctrine, and church music. 

Teachers were required to obtain a license to teach, and the qualifica- 
tions were raised. Good character was demanded of all teachers. From 
the following statement, considerable insist into the condition of the 
profession may be obtained: 

All teachers are forbidden to keep tavern, to sell j)eer or wine, to 
engage in any other occupation by which their labor may be Jiindered or 

Barnard, Henry, German Teachers and Educators, p. 595. Hartford: Brown 
& Gross, 1878. 
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the children lured by their example into habits of idleness and dissipation, 
such as hanging around taverns, or playing music at dinners and balls, 
which is prohibited under high fine and punishment. 

No teacher could be employed except with the approval of the church 
inspector. In no other state was such a lofty standard definitely set up; 
but on account of too many adverse conditions it could not be attained. 
Frederick himself, in his later days, was obliged to compromise by 
placing his invalided and often ignoirant soldiers in charge of the schools. 

What was thus instituted in Prussia was also attei-ipCed, under the 
leadership of Felbiger, in the newly acquired province of Silesia. Here 
the population was Catholic, and certain modifications of the standards 
h^d to be made, but, in general, the school law was similar to that of 
Prussia. Felbiger was later employed by Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria, to put into operation similar reforms in her domain. 

It is easy to overrate the importance of Frederick’s interest in edu- 
cation, for he promised more than he actually performed. Of education 
for the masses of children, he stated: “In the open country it is suffi- 
cient if they learn to read and write a little; if they know too much 
they will go to the towns and become secretaries and such like.” More- 
over, he had no high regard for the value of secondary and university 
education. He was chiefly interested in the training school for teachers 
and in a military school for young nobles. 



Chapter 13 

ROOSSEAU: THE COPERNICUS OF 
UIODERN CIVILIZATION 


JLt JS well-nigh impossible to exaggerate the influence that Rousseau 
has had upon the course of modem civilization. Sir Henry Maine has 
justly stated it: ^ 

We have never seen in our own generation — ^indeed the world has not 
seen more than once or twice in all the course of history — a literature 
which has exercised such prodigious influence over the minds of men, over 
every cast &nd shade of intellect, as that which emanated from Rousseau 
between 1749 and 1762. 

His doctrines revolutionized views of government, religion, and social 
life; radically changed the prevailing ideas of marriage; necessitated the 
reconstruction of philosophy; inspired a new literary movement; and 
placed education on a new track. 

ROUSSEAU’S LIfE AND CHARACTER 

Parentage and early training. Jean Jacques Rousseau began his 
tragic career in Geneva in 1712, the offspring of mixed, but respectable, 
parentage. The father traced his ancestry to a bookseller who fled from 
Paris in the i6th century to escape persecution for his Protestant faith. 
The mother, beautiful, intelligent, and re^ed, belonged to an upper 
class Swiss family. Subjected to the rigorous regimentation which ruled 
the citadel of Calvinism, Rousseau was never able to attain stability 
either within or without. His life began with the climax of disasters, the 
death of his mother when he was but a week old. With an abiding sense 

^ Maine, Henry, Ancient Law, p. 84. New York: Henry Holt, 188s. 
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of grief, he long after bemoaned bis loss: '1 cost iny mother her life, 
and my birth was the first of my misfortunes.” 

The father was a reputable watchmaker, fond of reading, but ex- 
tremely eccentric and sentimental. Too poor to pay for the proper edu- 
cation of his son, he was likewise too busy and injudicious to train the 
lad himself. When Jean Jacques was six, his father taught him to read, 
choosing as texts some old romances which belonged to the mother. A 
strange sort of primer indeed I Befi^re he was seven, the two had read 
aloud, in turn, “whole nights together, and could never ftc^ until we had 
reached the end of a volume.” These sentimental debauches over, more 
substantial works were avidly devoured, among them Plutarch’s Lives, 
aud Bossuet’s Discourses on Universal History. In later years Rousseau 
drew a glowing picture of these seances: ^ 

I cannot recall to mind, without the sweetest emotions, the memory of 

that virtuous citizen to whom I owe my being I see the works of 

Tacitus, Plutarch, and Grotius, lying before him in the midst of the tools 
of his trade. At his side stands his dear son, receiving the tender instruc- 
tion of the best of fathers. 

The consequences of this overstimulation were disastrous; Jean Jacques 
became passionately fond of reading, but utterly incapable of acquiring 
the conventional habits and attitudes of normal life. According to his 
Confessions, he stole, lied, played dirty tricks, and was bright, but in- 
dolent, irritable, ill-bred, and thoroughly unprincipled. 

When he was ten, his “best of fathers” ran away and Jean Jacques, 
together with a cousin, was sent to school for several years in the village 
of Bossey. This constituted the only training he was destined to receive. 
Here for a time he was happy, played with zest, learned to garden, 
and acquired that mystical love of nature which moved him fre- 
quently to tears. But even this short period of schooling ended in 
disappointment. He returned home with his cousin and shared lessons 
in drawing and colorihg, and, during the time of leisure, “they made 
cages, flutes, kites, drums, houses, pop-guns and cross bows.” 

In youth, Rousseau was ipcapable of adjusting himself to social and 
vocational life. Placed in the office of the city registrar, he was quickly 
discharged because of ihcompetency. Apprenticed to an engraver, he 
ran away in his ibth year. The occasion was trifling; the consequences 


* Rousseau, J. J., Preface to Discourse on the Origin oj Inequality. 
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momentous. One Silnday evening he wandered, as he frequently did, 
outside the walls of the city with several companions. Returning to find 
the gates closed, rathej than face the scolding of his master, he blithely 
turned his back upon home and native city to become a wanderer. If 
one could have looked into the heart of this careless young vagabond, 
he would have noted nothing which foreshadowed the future genius who 
was to a^t the course of civilization profoundly. He was passionately 
fond of music, had a mystical affinity for nature, a keen sense of justice, 
a slight interest in hai^licrafts, an abnormal sex consciousness, a rather 
shy and diffident disposition, an unstable temperament, and an un- 
fathomable yearning for independence. 

Manhood. The next twenty years of his career have more value for 
the psychiatrist than for students of education. They may be passed 
with fittle detail. A priest took pity on him, tired and hungry from his 
wanderings, fed him, and persuaded him to accept the Catholic faith. 
Placed for his spiritual edification under the guidance of Madame de 
Warens, a charming woman, a recent convert to Catholicism, Rousseau 
made little progre.ss in piety. With her assistance he put forth many 
efforts to find a congenial vocation. He served as a lackey, studied for 
the priesthood, practiced music, and became in turn a government clerk, 
a teacher of music, and a secretary. The reading of Locke’s Thoughts 
Concerning Education led him to attempt teaching and he was employed 
to instruct the two sons of Monsieur de Mably, an important official 
of Lyons. Like all his other efforts, this, too, resulted in complete failure 
because of his irasciole temperament. Again he returned to the hos- 
pitable roof of Madame de Warens, and in the end became her paid 
secretary and lover. 

Two features of these years are of special significance: the experi- 
ences gathered in his wanderings, and his somewhat desultory studies. 
His excursions afforded a vivid insight into the revolting miseries of 
the French peasantry. His studies served to acquaint him with the cur- 
rent social and philosophical problems agitating the minds of men. 
Montaigne, Leibnitz, Locke, P'liie, and Vpltaire made the deepest im- 
pression. His range of reading included, also,^ scieq^ific investigations 
from which he acquired some knowledge of the works of Descartes, 
Pascal, Kepler, and Newton. Government and education gradually came 
to form the central themes of his thinking. This may be {raced to his 
study of Plato’s Republic, which he declared “the finest work on edu- 
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cation ever written.” Among otber books which had a decided influence 
upon him were: Montaigne’s Essays; Papers Essay on Man, and Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. So profoundly was he impressed with the latter that 
he sdected it, from all the books ever written, to “constitute the whole 
library for the youth of Emile.” 

In 1741 Rousseau, in a fit of jealousy, broke with his fascinating 
mistress, and set out for Paris. In spite of extreme poverty, eccen< 
tricities, and awkwardness, he established cordial relations with Voltaire. 
Diderot, and other leada’s. He thus became associated mth the most 
brilliant literary and {ddlosophical group in France, accepted their pes- 
simism, and engaged in their libertarian life. By copjdng muric, he 
obtained a meager livelihood. He met Th 4 r^ Levasseur, a vulgar and 
very stupid servant who lived as his mistress for 23 years before a 
marriage was performed. Five children were bom, and without delay 
each in turn was sent to the foundling hospital. Nor were any of them 
ever traced. This was one of the most tmaccountable of the perform- 
ances of this paradoxical genius. 

The great awakening. Rousseau reached the ripe age of 37 without 
displaying a scintilla of intellectual superiority. Genius awakened in him 
with the suddenness of a bolt of lightning. 

One warm evening in Octc^r 1749, Rousseau was walking leisurely 
along the road to Vincennes to visit Diderot, who was imprisoned in 
the Bastille. As he glanced through the Mercure de France, his attention 
was arrested by the offer of a prize by the scientific Academy of Dijon, 
for an essay on the question: “Has the progress of the Sciences and 
the Arts tended to the purification or the corruption of morals?” This 
question struck him like an electric shock, and the experience can only 
M described in his own terms: ’ 

The moment I read this I saw a new world, and became a new man. 

If ever anything was like a sudden insinration it was the emotion within 
me at this reading. All at once I felt my senses dazzled by a thousand 
lights. Crowds of vivid ideas were suddenly presented with a force and 
confusion that threw me into an ineq>ressible bewilderment. I felt my 
head seized by dizziness likb an intoxication. A violent palpitation op- 
pressed me. Not bring able to breathe and to walk at the same time, I 
dropped beneath one of the trees of the avenue, and there I passed half an 

* Rousseau referred three times to thb experience: Rousseau, J. J., Conftsdons, 
Vni; Defour, Thfo|Aile, Correspondence getdrok de J. J. Ronsseou, VII, pp. 5o-5i. 
Paris: Librairie Annand Colin 
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.hour in such agitsUon that when I arose the vrbolt front of my coat was 
wet with my tears, though I was not conscious of diedding them. 

Oh, sir, if only I could have written even a fourth-part of what 1 saw 
and felt under that tsee, with what clearness would I have set forth the 
contradictions of our social syston: with what force would I have ex- 
posed the abuses of our institutions: with what simplicity would I have 
shown that num is naturally good and that it is these institutions alone 
which n|ake him bad. 

Rousseau v(ro(e a scathing denunciation of civilization. The chief 
marvel was not that lie won the prize but that the members of the 
Academy voted in favor of his essay; for they had in view something 
very different. In any case, Rousseau vaulted into fame, and felt himself 
seized by a holy mission for the reordering of civilization. 

Thp next years of his life were given to writing. In response to a 
second prize offered by the Academy, he wrote What is the Cause of 
Inequality among Men? In 1761, he discussed>4narriage and family life 
in a romance called The New Hiloise. The next year, there followed the 
two most important works on which his claim to genius rests: The Social 
Contract, the result of many years of reflection and study of the prin- 
ciples of government; and the Emile, in which he discussed education. It 
has been said that Rousseau spent the last half of his life writing about 
the first. This is particularly true of his last work, the Confessions, in 
which he bared his soul as no other man has ever done. In spite of his 
great celebrity and unparalleled services to mankind, his last years were 
no happier than his "irst. He died in exile, in poverty, and in solitude, 
at the age of 66. 

Rousseau’s paradoxical rature. Of all the greatest figures of his- 
tory none presents a more inexplicable puzzle. Creator of paradoxes, 
Rousseau’s life and character were the supreme paradox. He was a 
creature of prodigious emotionality and uncontrollable passions. Periods 
of exaltation and ecstasy alternated with spells of deepest melancholy. 
His sentimentality reached a high degree of absurdity. He was irascible, 
suspicious, jealous, and quarrelsome. No friendship was lasting, for he 
was ever quick to pick a quarrel with the I>ne who sought to help him. 
A creature of caprice, he was condemned to suffer th^ emotional “storm 
and stress” of adolescence throughout all his days. • 

The tendency to flashes of inspiration throws light upon* the para- 
doxical character of his mind. Novel ideas rose to consciousness with 
startling suddenness and irresistible power. Here one finds an explana- 
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tion of his many contradictions, his inveterate tendency to employ 
paradox, and his exploitation of half truths. He tried to explain his 
incapacity to think in wholes: * 

Wavering perpetually between my natural sentiments, tending to the 
general good of mankind, and my reason, confining everything to my own, 

I should have remained all my life in this continual dilemma, doing evil 
yet loving good, in constant contradiction with myself, had qpt new 
knowledge enlightened my heart. 

Those mental traits may likewise explain his. effusive* repentances. 
In the glowing tribute to his native Geneva, he confessed he had “too 
late grown wise . . . vainly regretting that peaceful repose which I had 
forfeited in the imprudence of youth.” ‘ Similarly he suffered the pangs 
of remorse for his inhuman treatment of his own children.* 

While writing the Emile the enormity of his conduct seized his''con- 
science, as the following passage indicates: ^ 

Reader, believe me when I predict that whoever has a heart and 
neglects such sacred duties will long shed bitter tears over his mistake, 
and will never find consolation for it. 

Alongside his reprobate nature existed the capacity to feel a thrill 
for everything that is lofty and to express these noble aspirations so 
appealingly that the world was inspired. If there existed no jot of in- 
formation in regard to the life he lived, from his writings alone we 
should be constrained to judge him one of the world’s noblest idealists. 
His firm belief in the original goodness of the human heart, his desire 
to preserve its innocence at all hazards, his profound sense of justice and 
genuine sympathy for downtrodden humanity, his interest in the preser- 
vation of virtue, his love of liberty, his^passion for genuineness, all are 
marks of the idealist. 

Rousseau’s break with Rationalism was by no means a repudiation 
of the function of red^n. He saw that the faculty of reason as the 
Encyclopedists conceived it was selfish, cynical, and contemptuous of the 
masses of humanity. “It is vain,” he declared, “to attempt the establish- 
ment of virtue on the foundation of reason alone.” In his philosophy 


« Rousseau, J. J., Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar. 

^ Rousseau, X- J-t Preface to the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. 

« Rousseau, J. J., EmUe, p. 16. Quotations from the Emile, (except Foxley’s, p. 
340 of this text) are from the translation by William H. Payne. 

^ Rousseau, J. J., Confessions, Book VII. 
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reason is not a primary aspect of the soul, but an acquired ability, which 
emerges comparatively late in human development. 

ROUSSEAU'S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL THEORtBS 

Revolt against civilization. The actual purpose of the Academy 
of Dijon |ras to contrast the immorality of the Humanistic Renaissance 
Mrith the virtues of the Scholastic era. Rousseau had no quarrel with 
Humanism, but seized the occasion to assert that the arts and sciences 
have at all times* and )n all lands caused the downfall of virtue. Every- 
where mankind became corrupted “in proportion as the arts and sciences 
improved. . . . The daily ebb and flow of the tides are not more regy- 
larly influenced by the moon than the morals of a people by the progress 
of the arts and sciences. As their light has risen above our horizon, virtue 
has taken flight, and the same phenomenon has been constantly ob- 
served in all times and places.” The arts and sciences make men 
cowardly. In proportion as they enervate the body, they decrease the 
vigor of mind and* corrupt morals. The greatest examples of manly 
virtues were the Spartans, the Scythians, and the Romans. The supreme 
virtues are £ourage, temperance, simplicity, endurance, brotherhood, 
and justice. 

Rousseau was admirably fitted to lead the revolt against the artifi- 
ciality and degeneracy of civilization. A personal grievance gave him 
due cause to prefer an indictment against all human institutions. Con- 
sider his “terrible de stitution” in all vital human relations. Neither as 
child or man did he enjoy the moral reinforcement that comes from a 
normal home life. Many offered him friendship, but bis- irascible disposi- 
tion made it impossible to profit by their assistance. Over and over* 
he tried to acquire the morale that comes from steady employment, 
but he invariably failed. He proudly acclaimed his citizenship, but was 
an exile most of his days. The marriage state degcaded and scandalized 
him. A false Christianity deprived his sensitive sbul of the consolations 
of religious fellowship. “Surely no one was ever more a solitary in the 
midst of society than he.” Maladjusted on eVery side, his genius sought 
consolation and expression in creating pictures lof a nobler civilization. 
“He is, so to speak, the embodied protest of thwarted individuality 
against a society that has failed to give manhood adequate 9:ope.” * 

BBoyd, William, The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, p. 93. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1911. 
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Man in the state of nature. By the middle of the i8th century 
a tremendous advance had taken place in man’s understanding of his 
own being. There were many reasons for this. First, astronomy had 
destroyed the traditional conception that man is the paragon of creation. 
He could no longer flatter his ego by the notion that everything 
was made expressly for his welfare. Then, again, knowledge of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilizations had shown that man -^ould de- 
velop to an advanced point by his own natural capacities. Furthermore, 
close contact with the American Indians had broughf, qew knowledge 
of the character of primitive races and the ideal of “the noble savage.” 

Out of these new conceptions emerged an interest in disc riminating 
between what belongs to nature and what to the artificial accretions 
of civilization. Students of government traced its origin to a “state of 
nature,” and to inherent “natural rights.” Philosophy and theology 
went forth in quest of a new and better basis, and discovered it in the 
inner nature of man’s rationality. Out of this grew likewise the concept 
of natural religion. With these suggestions before him, Rousseau painted 
his picture of the original man in the state of nature, and proceeded 
to show what changes and additions have been acquired by the action 
of civilization: • 

When I think of this man as he must have been when he came forth 
from the hands of nature, I see an animal less strong than some of the 
animals, less agile than others, but, taking him all in all, better organized 
than any of them. 

As to mentality man was a creature of feeling and sensibility, and 
his desires “do not go beyond his physical wants.” He had no relations 
with his fellows, spoke no language, and was devoid of all reasoning 
and imagination. “The only good thing§ that he knows in the universe 
are his food, his mate, and his rest. The only evils he fears are pain 
and himger.” Like the animals he is dull and stupid, but good and 
happy. Rousseau agreed with Pope’s description of the original state: 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 

Man walked with. beast, joint tenant of the shade; 

The same his table, and the same his bed. 

^ i 

In the state of pature man lived quite unconscious of self. The sole 
end of his behavior was to preserve himself from pain and death, and 


* Rousseau, J. J., Discourse on the Origui of InefuaUty, Part I. 
Pope, Alexander, £ssay on Man. 
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to secure the satisfaction of his animal nature. The mainspring of his 
conduct Rousseau termed self-love (amour-de-soi ) — that is, the instinct 
for self-preservation. this animal state all individuals were free, equal, 
and in no wise dependent upon one another. 

The state of savagery. Reason lifted man above the purely animal 
state. Speech, family life, and the simple arts were produced. But man 
was still independent ; his wants were few, his strength was more than 
necessary, and his virtues far exceeded his vices. Thus, Rousseau im- 
agined, the r«ivi.ge lived serene and happy in a condition of placid 
stupidity. 

The evolution of society. However, man did not remain in this 
simple state of nature. His imagination awakened new and insatiable 
desires, and led him to create artificial needs. Self-assertion, self- 
aggrandizement, and emulation arose in the hearts of men. Primitive 
self-love, which was neither good nor bad, was superseded by amour- 
propre, a calculating and ambitious selfishness? 

This new development was the fecund mother of all the degenerating 
and corrupting passions and vices of man. Social distinctions of superi- 
ority and inferiority resulted and brought in their train the horrible 
brood of man’s inhumanities to man. In his boundless ambition, every- 
one sought to subordinate all others and everything to himself. Man’s 
understanding, with the aid of a volatile imagination, expanded his de- 
sires and created new wants, limitless in extent, which he was incapable 
of satisfying by mea*'.-. of his own power and resources. Other individuals 
had to be used as tools in order to satisfy these wants. Individuals came 
to be ranked according to a social scale, and their original equality 
wholly di^ppeared. 

This tendency led to the organization of social, political, and indus- 
trial life into the higher and the lower classes, and thus to slavery. 
Social life came to be governed by conventionality, artificiality, and 
snobbishness. Religion degenerated into formalism and hypocrisy. Gov- 
ernment ended in despotism and tyranny.^ Prejudices and conventions 
pressed upon man on every side and he lost entirely ^e power of acting 
on his own initiative. “He must do as others* do, and as others want 
him to do.” Under the circumstances, independence was lost and indi- 
viduality destroyed; man sank into a condition of servility to his fellows 
and to social institutions and customs. He discriminated himself sharply 
from others, and his possessions from those of others. He became acutely 
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conscious of self, of his position in relation to others, of his power 
over others, and of their power over him. 

Reason, the cause of man’s ruin. Animals^ are machines run by 
fixed instincts which act in accord with the uniform laws of nature. 
Such was the conclusion of contemporary French philosophy. La Mettrie 
and many others accepted the logical conclusion that man, too, is just 
such a machine. But, according to Rousseau, the animal nCin in his 
original state was no robot. He did', not have a complete set of instincts 
capable of determining all his actions automatically. N^tyre acts in the 
animals, but man is a free agent. In this respect, man is less perfect than 
other creatures, but his weakness is compensated for by ability to under- 
stand and reason. In the state of nature, his understanding was the instru- 
ment of his few and simple wants. 

But a tragic change took place in man’s primitive condition. Out of 
his rudimentary intelligence, curiosity and the ability to discriminate 
emerged. In the beginning, one tree was as good as another, one mate 
as attractive, and there was no choice as to his food; for “all fed on 
the same food-stuffs, lived in the same way, and did exactly the same 
things.” All men were equal. 

With the new power of discrimination, choice entered and put an end 
to uniformity and simple equality. Preference as to his abode, mate, 
and food produced greater complexity of conduct. Family life evolved, 
language became common, and these led to the forming of human 
society. To these developments were then added the beginning of private 
property, which brought into action one of the most subtle and powerful 
passions of the human soul. 

, Man’s original state of innocence and happiness was destroyed by his 
intelligence. Rationality was at once thd cause of his moral delinquency 
and of all his misfortunes. It led to his first sin that drove him from 
his garden of happiness and placed him under a curse. The real trouble 
was that man substituted cleverness for virtue, and preferred self- 
aggrandizement to equality. In the climax of his Discourse on Arts and 
Sciences, Rousseau utters thi^ fantastic prayer: 

Almighty God ! Thou \^o boldest in Thy hand the minds of men, deliver 
us from the fatal arts and sciences of our forefathers ; give us back ignor- 
ance, innocence, and poverty, which alone can make us happy and are 
precious in Thy sight. 

La Mettrie, J. 0 . de, Man a Machine, Translated by Gertrude Carman Bussey. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 1912. 
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Origin of the arts and sciences. The reason the arts and sciences 
corrupt* man lies in the fact that they ace of evil origin. They arose 
from man’s curiosity^and his desire to enhance his lot.^‘ 

Astronomy was bom of superstition; eloquence of ambition, hatred, 
falsehood and flattery; geometry of avarice; physics of an idle curiosity; 
and even moral philosophy of human pride Thus the arts and sciences owe 
their l^rth to our vices; we should be less doubtful of their advantages, 
if they sprang from our virtues. 

Thus it is that luxury, profligacy and slavery have been, in all ages, 
the scourge ^f\he efforts of our pride to emerge from that happy state 
of ignorance, in which the wisdom of providence has placed us. 

Institutional reforms. Rousseau declared civilization a colossal 
mistake, and society, the source of all evil; but, strange to say, in the 
end Jie did not demand their abolition. Though always more or less 
under the influence of this strange pessimism, he had hopes of realizing 
sweeping reforms, and of inoculating the child^ that he would counter- 
act the poison of social contacts. He pointed out the changes necessary 
in the state, church, marriage, family life, and school, in order to bring 
them back to the fundamental principles of nature. 

The Soctal Contract opens with the paradox: “Man is born free, 
and everywhere he is in chains.” This condition is due to an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between the state of nature and society. In the state 
of nature all were free and equal, and no one exercised any control over 
another. To preserve this condition is the function of civil organization.^^ 

If we ask precisely wherein consists the greatest good of all, which 
ought to be the aim of every system of legislation, we shall find that it is 
summed up in two principal objects, liberty and equality. 

Personal liberty belongs to man by natural right, ana is lorever inalien- 
able — that is to say, it can never justly be lost, sold, or otherwise 
dispensed with. For this reason, when man entesed into the civil state, 
he did so by a mutual, or social, contract. In^hus forming the state, 
two ends were sought: first, common defense; and second, the preserva- 
tion of man’s original freedom. The “problfem” of government is: 


** Rousseau, J. J., Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, pp? 139-140. Pages refer 
to Everyman’s Library, volume entitled The Social Contract and,Discourses. AH 
references to The Social Contract are likewise to this edition. 

Rousseau, J. J., The Social Contract, p. 45. 

»♦ Ibid. 
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to find a form of association which will defend and protect with the whole 
common force the person and goods of every associate, and in ^hich, 
each while uniting himself with all, may still obey only himself, and 
remain as free as before. 

Rousseau conceived a society in which protection would be furnished 
by mass cooperation but in which there would be no limitation upon 
individual liberty. He had in view ‘‘the noble savage,” not as the savage 
was in reality, but as he was romantically visualized and idealized by 
iSth-century writers. This figment of the imagination, 4‘i3*not attached 
to any place, has no prescribed task, obeys no one, has no law but his 
own will, and is compelled to reason about every action of his life.” 

•The state exists by virtue of “the general will,” which is the universal 
good. Laws are but an expression of this common interest and ought to 
be enacted only with the consent of the people. Rousseau’s ideal otate 
is small, like Sparta or Geneva. He opposed strongly the policy of rep- 
resentative government, for every individual must assist in making the 
laws. As he conceived democracy, “the people, being subjected to the 
laws, should be the author of them.” He wrote: ' 

I should have sought a country in which the right of legislation was 
vested in all the citizens; for who can judge better than they of the 
conditions under which th^ had best d^Xfell together in the same society. 

Representative government is wrong in principle, for “the moment a 
people allows itself to be represented, it is no longer free.” Moreover, 
he added: “It is doubtful whether, from the very beginning of the 
world, human wisdom has made ten men capable of governing their 
peers.” These views were absolutely radical in the middle of the i8th 
chntury and they pointed a dagger at the heart of autocratic govern- 
ment. Rousseau was the prophet of democracy, though he was himself 
no true democrat. 

Man in the civil state. Rousseau’s views underwent a change be- 
tween the time of his first essa3rs and the writing of The Social Contract. 
He no longer idealized the primitive man but set up the civil state 
along democratic lines. 

Boyd, WtUiam, op. dt., p. 93. 

Rousseau, J[. J., The Sodal Contract, p. 34. 

Preface to the Discovru on the OrigiH of Inequality. 

‘^Diseourse on Political Economy, p, 251. EvBRYMiUT*8 lOBBaav, The Sodal 
Contract and Discourses. AH references are to this edition. 
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When the civil state emerged out of primitive barbarism, it produced 
many changes in the nature of man. There were some disadvantages, 
but these were compensated for by a preponderance of benefits. The 
chief cause of this evolutionary change was the rise of reason; for by 
virtue of this change, mankind entered into moral life.^* 

The wssage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very 
remarkable change in man, by substituting in his conduct justice for 
instinct, and giving his actions the moral quality they previously lacked. 

It is only whin the vo^ce of duty takes the place of physical impulse, and 
law succeeds appetite, that man, who till then had regarded only himself, 
sees that he is obliged to act on other principles, and to consult his reason 
before listening to his inclinations. 

One sees by this new presentation that Rousseau was now fully aware 
of thS absurdity of his earlier principles; but his mind was never able 
to transcend the antagonism of nature and society. In the end he sought 
to do so by the theory of successive stages in the development of indi- 
vidual life. At one stage, the emphasis was placed upon the development 
of the savage and the individual; at another, upon the development of 
reason and duty; and at still another, upon the social man. 

Religion and the church. In the Profession of Faith of a Savoyard 
Vicar, Rousseau castigated the evils of the church, and set forth a doc- 
trine of religion based only on nature and reason. He denied miracles, 
revelation, dogmas, and creeds. Like his contemporaries, he was a deist, 
but his deism was religious and emotional. He combined a discrete 
agnosticism regarding the possibility of revelation with a spirit of rever- 
ence for Christianity. Religion, however, he believed to be a concern 
of the individual, of the heart and reason, not an institutional regimen'* 
tation, or an external ritual. 

Marriage and the family. These institutions also came within the 
scope of Rousseau’s scourging. The common custom, especially in 
France, was that the father arranged the marriage of his children with- 
out regard for their natural feelings and sentiments. How absurd the 
situation frequently became we jiave already seen. The New Hildise 
pictures the revulsion of the heroine when ,about to be given in 
marriage: 

The Social Contract, Book I, Chap. VIII. 

See page 309 of this text. 

Rousseau, J. J., The New Hiloise, Letter XXVII. 
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Has my father then sold me? Yes, he has considered his daughter as 
mere property, and has consigned her with as little remorse as ib trader 
would a bale of goods. He purchases his own ease and quiet at the price 
of all my future comfort, nay, of my life itself. 

The results of this method of arranging mating were to be seen in the 
looseness of conjugal fidelity.®* 

In Paris marriage is a different institution from what it is in other 
parts of the world : they call it a sacrament, and yet it hay. not half the 
power of a common contract. It appears to be nothing more than a 
private agreement between two persons to hve together, to bear the same 
..name, and acknowledge the same children. If at Paris a man should 
pretend to be offended with the ill conduct of his wife, he would be as 
generally despised, as if, in our country, he was to take no notice of her 
scandalous behavior. 

Human nature is good. The prevailing theology held that man 
is totally depraved, for sin is hereditary in all parts of his nature, his 
emotions, will, and reason. This formed one of the central doctrines of 
Tertullian and of Saint Augustine and his followers; especially of John 
Calvin and the Port Royalists. It is of curious interest ‘that though 
Rousseau was born and raised in the city of Calvinism, he never wearied 
of combating this pessimistic tenet. “Everything,” he declared, “is good 
as it comes from the hands of the author of nature.” Again, “Oh! let us 
not sfioil the man of nature, and he will always be virtuous without 
constraint, and happy without remorse.” Or, “There is not a scoundrel 
living whose natural propensities would not have produced great virtues 
if they had been better directed.” Goodness is thus the original condi- 
tion, evil is the acquired. If wickednesS were natural, man would have 
to become unnatural in order to become good. The author of the laws 
of nature would no more create man evil than he would make the law of 
gravitation imperfect.’.The virtues, conscience, a sense of right and 
wrong, a sense of justice, reverence, and pity are innate in the soul. 
The great problem is, not tQ implant virtues, but to preserve the soul 
from the vices whjch society puts into it. 

Origin of vices. How vice arose can now readily be seen, according 
to Rousseau: ** 


« Ibid , Letter LXXXVI. 

Boyd, William, op. cit., p. 315. 
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Let us lay it down as an incontesfable principle that the first move- ' 
mentSrOf nature are always right. There is no original perversity in the 
human heart. There is not a single vice in it of which we cannot say how 
it entered and whencd it came. No one ever does evil as evil! 

All vices began when man entered into human relations. The original 
man live^ an isolated existence. His needs were few and simple; and 
his strength and skill were ample to satisfy every need completely. Life 
was dull and stupid, but it was simple, happy, and unaffected. 

This conditSod, unfortunately, underwent a radical change. A vain 
curiosity led man to compare himself with others, and encouraged him 
to conceive new wants. These desires could not be satisfied by his own 
unaided power and skill. Only as other individuals assisted his efforts 
could he secure all the desires of his heart. He became more and more 
dependent on others, and society thus became increasingly more com- 
plex. The original conditon of equality of meji was destroyed; in its 
stead there arose social classes with divisions of rank and social dis-' 
tinctions — ^a few who command, and the many who obey. 

Social rank produces a new and acute sense of selfhood. The indi- 
vidual compares himself with others, and self-love {amour-propre) is 
bom. It expresses its character in self-assertion or self-aggrandizement.^* 

But self-love {amour-propre) is never satisfied, and could not be, be- 
cause this feeling, by preferring ourselves to others, also requires that 
others prefer ourselves to them — a thing which is impossible. . . . That 
which makes men essentially good is to have few needs and to compare 
himself but little with others. 

Herein is the source of all the ^ifes: emulation produces jealousy, pride? 
vanity, envy, and all other human weaknesses. 

Perpetuation of evil in the individual. Thus far we have been 
considering the origin of evil in the race. How it is transmitted from the 
older to the new generation is also readily seen.*The home, the school, 
and social environment put into the hearts of children artificial desires 
and ambitions tha t they do not have the po^er to satisfy. Rousseau tells 
how the home instils these false desires, and leads the child to domineer 
over others: *• 


** Rousseau, J. J., Emile, d. 19 $* 
** Ibid., pp. 14-tS- 
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A child cries as soon as bom, and his first years are spent in tears. At 
one time we trot and caress him to pacify him, and at another we threaten 
and beat him to keep him quiet. We either do what pleases him, or we 
exact of him what pleases us; we either subject oU>selves to his whims, 
or subject him to ours. There is no middle ground; he must either give 
orders or receive them. And so his first ideas are those of domination and 
servitude. Before knowing how to speak, he commands; and before 
knowing how to act, he obeys; and sometimes he is punished before he 
is able to know his faults, or rather, to commit any. 

The desires and the powers of an individual ^ ought tp balance one 
another. If his powers are greater than his desires, he lacks a spur to 
self-realization; if his desires exceed his powers, a sense of frustration 
ahd unhappiness results. In the case of the young child, it is easy to 
implant desires out of all proportion to his power and ability to realize 
them.** 


As soon as they come to consider the people who surroimd them as 
instruments which they can employ, they make use of them to follow 
their inclinations, and to supplement their own feebleness. This is how 
they become troublesome, tyrannical, imperious, depraved, unconquer- 
able; a progress which does not come from a natural spirit of domination, 
but which gives them this spirit; for it does not require a long, experience 
to feel how agreeable it is to act through the hands of others, and to need 
only set the tongue a-going in order to set the universe in motion. 

Again, Rousseau admonished against this danger: *^ “It is important to 
accustom him at an early period neither to command men, for he is 
not their master, nor things, for they do not hear him.” Thus, it is 
society that early implants in the hearts of young children desires which 
they should not have and for the satisfaction of which they must use 
ether persons as mere tools. It is this inculcation of the feelings of superi- 
ority and inferiority which has cursed mankind. To prevent this degen- 
erating process in the individual is the supreme task of education.** 

ROUSSEAU FORMULATES THE NEW EDUCATION 

The new point of view, through all centuries the theory and prac- 
tice of education Jhad been determined from the standpoint of adult 
interests and adult social life. No one had dreamed there could be any 

*® Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

Ibid., p. 30. 

The child u horn helpless and his powers are not equal to his needs. But in 
providing him the help he needs, we may easily spoil him. 
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other point of view from which to approach the training of the young.- 
Rousseau boldly assailed this basic assumption as not only utterly false 
but absolutely harmful. In place of the ideas and views of the adult, 
he substituted the needs and activities of the child and the natural 
course of development. No change could have been more revolutionary. 
Just as Copernicus destroyed medieval cosmology, Rousseau put an 
end to tup traditional theological conceptions of the chHd, by showing 
that he is a creature of nature and that he acts and grows in harmony 
with her laws.^ 

False assumption! of the adult point of view. The adult point 
of view carried numerous erroneous and misleading assumptions that 
were now seen to be quite absurd. Much of the treatment of children, 
as well as most of the methods of instruction, had to undergo radical 
revision. 

The foremost of these misconceptions was that the child is a miniature 
adult, and that enlargement in size and incre^e in knowledge are the 
processes of education. As a consequence of this idea, boys and girls 
were treated as little men and little women. They were dressed in the 
absurd and injurious fashions of their parents.** 

The godless age of Louis XIV also inflicted upon the poor children of 
the higher ranks hair frizzled with powder and smeared with pomade, 
embroidered coats, knee-breeches, silk stockings, a sword at their sides; 
all of which was the severest torture for young and active children. 

Little girls wore long dresses and corsets, as did the women. As people 
treated children’s bodies, so they treated their minds. They were ex- 
pected to understand the same subjects and to be interested in the same 
ideas as adults. They were obliged to practice the same conventionalities 
of polite life and, at the same* time, to observe a far more rigorous 
standard of ethical behavior. 

Departure from the adult type was regarded as an abnormality and 
was treated with harsh measures. Nurses sometimes bound the heads of 
infants to give them more shapely form. So child conduct was bound 
by harsh rules because it was ascribed to, the innate perversity of the 
human heart. From all such artificiality of dress an 4 treatment of con- 
duct, Rousseau liberated childhood at one bold stroke. 

Education had been conceived as a process by which the child must 

** Barnard, Henry, German Teachers and Educators, pp. 479-48o. Hartford: 
Brown & Gross, 1878. 
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acquire certain habits, skills, attitudes, and a body of knowledge which 
civilization had handed down. It was the task of the school to transfer 
these unchanged to each new generation. On the one hand, the stability 
of society depended on the success of the transfer; on the other, the 
success of the individual depended upon acquiring them. The fact that 
children are Imitative, that the retentive power of memory is strongest 
in childhood, that they have an extraordinary ability to act^ire lan- 
guage apart from the ideas symbolized — all these have conspired to 
mislead pedagogy. 

It was the great service of Rousseau to demolish this false system 
of education. His supreme contribution to mankind lay in making the 
child the new center from which education must be viewed. He tells us 
that “we never know how to put ourselves in the place of children; we 
do not enter into their ideas, but we ascribe to them our own.” The 
metamorphoses of human life — infancy, childhood, youth, and maturity 
— are the basis of the new pedagogy. Teaching and training consist, 
not in inculcating ideas, but in furnishing the child with opportunities 
for the functioning of those activities that are natuVal for each stage. 

Another far-reaching assumption of the day placed the interests of 
society above those of the individual. “Like a saddle horse^ man must 
be trained for man’s service.” The individual was sacrificed for the 
mass: 

All our wisdom consists in servile prejudices, all our customs are but 
servitude, worry and constraint. Civilized man is born, lives and dies in 
a state of slavery. At his birth he is stitched in swaddling-clothes; at his 
death he is nailed in his coffin; and as long as he preserves the human 
form he is fettered by our institutions 

• 

The child was trained to conform to th% existing society. The ruthless 
crushing of individuality aroused the bitter hatred of Rousseau. The 

individual should never be sacrificed to the superficial whims of society.®^ 

• 

Man is too noble a being to be obliged to serve as a mere instrument 
for others, and should not be employed at what he is fit for without also 
taking into account what is ^t for him; for men are not made for their 
stations, but their for men. 

The goodness and happiness of the individual are more essential than 
the development of his talent for social service. In setting the needs and 


Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. lo. 

Boyd, William, op. cii , p. 140. Quoted from The New Hilckst, Vol. a. 
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interests of the individual above those of organized society, Rousseau 
reversed the universal order. In the ideal and natural society, where 
human nature retains its original simplicity and innocence, all indi- 
viduals would be brotight up together and would share the rn mtnoti 
interest. 

Rousseau’s new point of view began with his theory of the evolution 
of social qfganization, and was confirmed by a growing insight into the 
nature of children. The heart of his educational theory is the study of 
child nature. This he pointed out in no uncertain terms: ** 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we have of it, 
the farther we go the farther we wander from the right path Those who 
are wisest are attached to what is important for men to know, without ' 
considering what children are able to apprehend. They are always looking 
for ^he man in the child, without thinking of what he was before he be- 
came a man. This is the study upon which I am most intent, to the end 
that, though my method may be chimerical and false, profit may always 
be derived from my observations. I may have a very poor conception of 
what ought to be done, but I think I have a correct view of the subject 
on which we are to operate. Begin then, by studying your pupils more 
thoroughly, for it is very certain that you do not know them. 

Ignorant of the real feelings, thoughts, and interests of children, adults 
impose their own upon them. The principle of the new method is to 
understand what nature itself is developing in the child.®* “You ought,” 
he admonished parents and teachers, “to be wholly absorbed in the child 
— observing him, waiJiing him without respite, and without seeming 
to do so, having a presentiment of his feelings in advance.” 

Rousseau discovers the recapitulation theory. The theory which 
captivated i8th century thinking was that the great epochs of the his-* 
tory of man must be conceived as analogous tu the periods in the life 
of a single individual. The human race had traversed the successive 
stages of infancy, childhood, youth, and maturity; and was then in the 
period of old age. 

Instead of using the epochs of individual development to throw light 
upon the development of the race, Roussead turned the conception com- 
pletely about and employed the evolution of Che ral:e to explain the 
development of the individual. In his progress from birth to maturity, 


Rousseau, J. J., Preface to EmSe. 
** Rousseau, J. J., Ep$ile, p. 169. 
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the child lives over again the epochs through which the race passed in 
its movement to civilization. He begins as an animal; then becomes a 
savage, a solitaire or Robinson Crusoe; then attains rationality; and 
finally emerges as a social being. If we would understand childhood, we 
must strip off all the artificialities that man has acquired through cen- 
turies of social accretion, and look at life from the simple and direct 
view of the original man. What was a mere literary analogy ^Rousseau 
made the instrument of new insight into human existence. Though he 
was unaware of the fact, he had introduced the recapitulation theory, 
which was to receive increased interest and support from the Darwinian 
theory of biological evolution in the 19th century. 

> Stages of development. The recognition of stages in the develop- 
ment of individual life was not new. It had come down from Aristotle 
and had been re&nphasized by Comenius. But it was Rousseau who 
made it a vital principle for education, by showing its deeper significance. 

According to his point of view, the various stages are sharply marked 
off from one another by special characteristics or functions. Rousseau 
was, in fact, the first to introduce the saltatory theory of development. 
The sudden emergence of some new function, by a leap, so to speak, 
was in harmony with his own temperamental experiences. The first stage, 
from birth to five years of age, is an animal stage. Then there emerges 
the dawn of self-consciousness, the earliest sense of self. “Memory 
diffuses the feeling of identity over all the moments of his existence. 
He becomes truly one.” With the beginning of connected memories of 
self, “the life of the individual properly begins.” At twelve, he suddenly 
becomes conscious of self in a deeper way; the rational faculty at^akens, 
and with it the higher sentiments emerge. But the child is still an isolated 
being without true moral life. The next stage is reached at puberty, with 
the emergence of sex, which is the most important factor in the entire 
life history of the individual.** 

We have two births, so to speak— one for existing and the other for 
living; one for the species and the other for the sex It is here that man 
really begins to live, and nothing human is foreign to him. 

Sex is the key to Rousseau’s whole philosophy of individual develop- 
ment.** 

** Ibid., pp 192-193. 

Boyd, William, op. cit., pp. 331-333 
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The fact is that his whole account of education turns on his conc^tion 
of the effects of the sex-functions on body and soul. The child, on his 
view, is a mere neuter, not merely in the matter of sex, but of everything 
truly human, and lat^s passion, reason, conscience, and every other adult 
faculty. The real beginnings of life (and of education) await the first 
activities of the sex functions. When sex awakens there is an almost 
catastrophic irruption of the passions into the sphere of conduct, and a 
period emotional stress and strain, lasting over many years, is u^ered 
in. 

With the emergency of sex the social life of the individual pro[>erly 
begins. Nature herself superimposes sacrifice upon individualism. The 
highest sentiments of the soul begin to blossom, and lead to the natural 
evolution of the moral life. 

As the periods are sharply marked in their rise, so they are inde- 
pendtot of each other in their development.^* 

Each age, each period of life has its proper perfection, a sort of matur- 
ity which is all its own. We have often heard mention made of a grown 
man; but let us now consider a grown child. This spectacle will be some- 
thing newer for us, and perhaps not less agreeable. 

No period should be made merely a means of getting to the next. Each 
is an end in itself, an independent whole, and not merely a transition 
to a higher period. Moreover, each stage has its own special needs and 
desires, and forms only the habits which are best for the perfect realiza- 
tion of life at that stage.* ^ 

The infant is an animal; treat him as an animal. The ten-year-old is a 
savage: expect no more from him than from a savage. Even from twelve 
to fifteen, be satisfied to see the boy play the game of Crusoe, since in 
social outlook he is still a solitary. 

This being the case, Rousseau is vehemently opposed to the traditional 
notitm which looked upon early education as a .preparation for adult 
Ufe.»» 

What must we think, then, of that barbarous education which sacrifices 
the present to an uncertain future, which loads a child with chains of 
every sort, and begins by making him miserablejin order to prepare for 
him, long in advance, some pretended happiness which ^t is probable he 


** Rousseau, J. }., Emile, p. 131. Cf. also pp. 46 and 121-133. 
** Boyd, WiUiam, op. at., p. 153. 

** Rousseau, J. J., Emile, pp. 44-4S- 
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'will never enjoy? Were I even to assume that education to be reasonable 
in its object, how could we witness, without indignation, these poor un- 
fortunates subject to an insupportable yoke, and condemned, like galley- 
slaves, to never-ending toil, without any assurance* that such sacrifices 
will ever be useful to them? The age of mirth is passed in the midst of 
tears, chastisements, threats, and slavery. The victim is tormented for his 
good. 

Even in the nascent years from 12 to 15 the same principle obtains. 
The child is to be taught what is useful to him at the time, but not what 
adults imagine he will need to know when he becomes a*m^n.^” 

Try to teach the child what is of use to a child and you will find that 
ft takes all his time. Why urge him to the studies of an age he may never 
reach, to the neglect of those studies which meet his present needs? 
“But,” you ask, “will it not be too late to learn what he ought to know 
when the time comes to use it?” I cannot tell; but this I do know, it* is 
impossible to teach it sooner, for our real teachers are experience and 
emotion, and man will never learn what befits a man except under its 
own conditions. A child should remain in complete ignorance of those 
ideas which are beyond his grasp. My whole book is one continued argu- 
ment in support of this fundamental principle of education. 

Any novice can find fault with Rousseau’s theory of stages. Its value 
lies not in its finality, but in the fact that it laid the foundation for the 
genetic interpretation in such a compelling form that it must forever be 
considered by scientific educators. 


ROUSSEAU’S EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

The final end. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Rousseau’s 
ultimate aim is the preservation of the natural goodness and virtues of 
the human heart, and of society in harmony with them. In the physical 
world he observed order, harmony, and beauty; in the world of man, 
infinite conflict, ugliness, selfishness, and, as a consequence, incalculable 
misery. The sharpness of this contrast between the world of nature and 
that of man is due to the ex^ls of society, and the kind of education 
given the young. Tjie supreme end to be attained is a society in which 
the noble, primitive virtues — courage, endurance, temperance, equality, 
fraternity, simplicity, and liberty — are realized by all citizens. 

** Rousseau, J. J., EtnUe; or. Education, p. 141, in Everyicah’s Lxbrmt 
T ranslated by Barbara Foxley. 
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Individuality the problem of education. The recognition and 
liberation of the individual in the modem world came slowly. The first 
significant expression appeared at the time of the Renaissance. It was 
confined to the gifted *and aristocratic classes, and, even then, only the 
artistic and personal aspects of human life were involved. This remark- 
able display of individual expression in art, scholarship, and literature 
quickly g^e place to an imitative formalism. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion carried the spirit of revolt and individualistic expression over to the 
religious side of life. 

Meantime the recogifition of the individual was making rapid progress 
in the field of' law and government. Hobbes, Grotius, Pufendorf, and 
Locke set forth the naturalistic basis of the personal and civil rights 
of the individual. But it still remained for someone to set forth the 
rights .of individuality in the social and philosophic spheres and to 
correlate these with the civil and religious. Such was the profound serv- 
ice performed by Rousseau. By inner and dhter experience he was 
fitted, as was no other man, to expound and defend the significance of 
individuality. 

Rousseau was not really opposed to social life, as many believe. On 
the contrary,*he aimed to enable the individual to enter whole-heartedly 
into all the basic relationships of humanity. But man was to enter a 
society which was adjusted to his natural virtues and capacities, and 
not one in which he would be but a packhorse to serve others.*® 

There is a wide difference between natural man living in a state of 
nature and natural man living in a state of society. Emile is not a savage 
to be banished to a desert, but a savage made to live in cities. 

Rousseau found it necessary to construct two systems of education* 
for radically different social conditions. In the one case, he conceived 
a form of education for a state and .society organized according to man’s 
natural being. Such a state is small and compact, like Sparta and Geneva. 
In this state, education is a public function and dktends to every child. 
Its purpose is to foster the natural, simple virtues, and the sense of 
solidarity {esprit de corps). Plato had thi?^orm of education in mind 
in his Republic. Rousseau sets forth this plan in*his Discourse on Politi- 
cal Economy, in The Social Contract, and finally in Considerations on 
the Government of Poland. He declared that “education is the most 
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important business of the state”; and, again, that ‘‘national education 
is the privilege of free men.” All children, “since by the constitution 
of the state they are equal, . . . should be educated together and in the 
same way.” By means of common play, songs, saS patriotic training the 
state builds a sense of social solidarity. 

The second form of education was for the existing civilization. This 
constituted the problem of the Emile. Long before he enters /social life, 
the individuality of the child — his sense of independence, inner good- 
ness, judgment, and resistance — ^must be built up ^o ^withstand the 
degrading influences of social life. He must live^ as a savage, in order 
that he may keep unscathed the primitive virtues which distinguish man’s 
estate. 

Rousseau had in view the education of the upper classes. The^ lower 
classes, he stated, do not need an education. The circumstances of life 
produce in them the sense of equality, simplicity, spontaneity, and all 
the other virtues of which they stand in need. But it is the children 
of the rich and high-born, who are brought up in luxury and artificiality, 
who stand most in need of natural education. Here fs seen the influence 
of Plato, Montaigne, and Locke on the mind of Rousseau. 

General versus specialized education. Hitherto, education had 
aimed to produce the gentleman-scholar to serve the church and state. 
This involved the specialization of the powers of the individual and his 
subjection to others. Rousseau saw in this a direct threat against the 
fundamental integrity of man. In making a citizen or a laborer, educa- 
tion made him less a man. It was a choice between the natural individual 
and the distortion of his original nature. In all this opposition to the 
9ljms of education of the past, Rousseau was pleading for a generous, lib- 
eral cultivation of the native endownients of the child. He is to be 
developed as a whole, before the cramping molds of specialization have 
an opportunity to distort his being.*^ 

In the natural order of things, all men being equal, their common 
vocation is manhood, and whoever is well-trained for that cannot fulfill 
badly any vocation connected with it. Whether' my pupil be destined for 
the army, the church, or the bar, concerns me but Uttle. Regardless of the 
vocation of his parents, bature summons him to the duties of human life. 
To live is the trade I wish to teach him. On leaving my hands, he will not, 

I grant, be a magistrate, a soldier, or a priest. First of all he will be a 
man. 


Ibid., p. 8 - 
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Education is to fit man for a changing fortune and a rhanging environ- 
ment. The child is not to be trained for a definite vocation or a definite 
social position. The variation of individuals in wealth and station mak<>s 
such training for a single position extremely hazardous. Rousseau drew 
attention to the fact that society itself is always changing and that man 
is not a creature fixed and unalterable, because human nature is still in 
process ofMevelopment.^* 

Considering the mutability of human affairs, and the restless, revolu- 
tionary spirit ^f*this century, which overthrows the whole existing order 
of things once in each generation, can we conceive a more senseless 
method than that of educating a child as though he were never to leave 
his chamber, and were always to be surrounded by his attendants? 

As we do not know what society or the future environment will be, 
nor yet what the fate of the individual will be, we cannot intelligently 
educate for the future. It follows from this reasoning that the child is 
to be educated, not for some “uncertain future,” but only to act in the 
present. No one rejected so utterly and boldly the appeal to the child’s 
future good. Rousseau’s reason is that the child is wholly incapable of 
visualizing such future good. Moreover, in being trained to use his 
powers in the changing conditions of life, he is best prepared to meet 
any situation when it shall arise. 

The educational institution. What institution shall train the child? 
Is education a public or a family function? Rousseau felt no sense of 
contradiction in advocating each, according to the needs involved. There 
is a form of public education that is good for the attainment of the end 
he held in view, and there is. a form distinctly bad. There is one form 
of family training that is bad, and another that is good. The system 
of public instruction in the colleges of his day Rousseau dismissed 
with the curt and stinging comment that it is a “ridiculous establish- 
ment.” In the Discourse on Political Economy, he Wrote of public educa- 
tion as follows* 

Public education, therefore* undei regulation#*prescribed by the govern- 
ment and under magistrates established by the Sovereign, is one of the 
fundamental rules of popular or legitimate government. 

I know of but three peoples which once practiced ptiblic education, 
the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the ancient Persians; among all 

« Ibid., p. 9. 

** Rousseau, J. J., Discourse on PoUtical Economy, pp. a68-a7o. 
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these it was attended with the greatest success, and indeed it did wonders 
among the two last. 

Some years after the publication of the Entile, he was given the 
opportunity to plan a system of education for Poland. The system he 
formulated was national in scope, and aimed to mold every child accord- 
ing to a national stamp, by means of play and the emotions which result 
from communal activities. The important thing is to get them accus- 
tomed from an early age to discipline, to equality and fraternity, to 
living “under the eyes of their fellow citizens anti see&iifg public appro- 
bation.” In the section on “Education,” Rousseau wrote: 

National education is the privilege of free men At twenty years of 

age, a Pole ought to be a Pole and nothing but a Pole. When he is learn- 
ing to read, I want him to read about his own country. At ten, he should 
be acquainted with all its provinces, highways, and towns. At fifteen, he 
should know all its history; at sixteen, all its laws. There should not have 
been a fine action or an illustrious man in all Poland, whose fame does 

not fill heart and memory so that he can give instant account of them 

« 

It does not appear that Rousseau was aware how sharply this program 
contradicted his views as presented in the Emile. As a matter of fact, 
he would not have admitted any contradiction. Both systems were de- 
signed to preserve those fundamental virtues which constituted the 
supreme end of life and the chief good of the state. 

Family education. In the Emile, the father and mother are declared 
the natural teachers. Speaking of Emile, Rousseau said: 

He will be better educated by a judicious though ignorant father than 
r by the most skillful teacher in the world ; for zeal will much better supply 
the place of talent than talent, the pldce of zeal. 

In lauding the virtues of domestic education, Rousseau had in view the 
home of Calvinistic Geneva.** Writing of this he declared: 

It is there the children ought to be educated, the girls by the mother, 
the boys by the father. Tlus is exactly the education suited for us, mid- 
way between the public education of the Greek republics and the domestic 

** Boyd, WflliaM^ The Minor Educational Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
•p. 141-146. London: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1910. 

** Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. 15. 

*® Eby, Frederick, Early Protestant Educators, pp. 250-252. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931. 

*1 Boyd, William, The EduaUional Theory of Rousseau, pp. 25-26. 
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education of monarchies in which all the people have to remain in isolation 
with nothing in common save obedience. 

The conflict betwen state and home education can be readily ex- 
plained. They are cooperating factors in a small state, and through both 
the common life, habits, and sentiments are communicated to the young. 
Both unite in developing equality, fraternity, simplicity, liberty, and 
all the other virtues. 

The Emile and isolation. The problem which Rousseau discussed 
in the £w»7e*is^quiti| different from that which he had in view in his 
other writings. It is not the problem of training all children, rich and 
poor, high-born and low, for a common lot. It is not the communication 
of the habits, customs, ideals, and sentiments of national life. It is not 
a preparation for citizenship in a small commonwealth where all are 
already on a level. Emile is a scion of wealth and aristrocracy and is 
not intended for any other fortune. The education he is to receive is not 
needed by the children of the poor. He is to be educated as a savage to 
enter society as it is and not as it ought to be. The chief purpose is 
to inoculate him so that he can successfully resist all the evils which 
he must inevitably encounter in adult life. To this end he must be trained 
for independence of judgment and of will power. In this situation indi- 
viduality is more necessary than sharing the communal sentiments. Emile 
is an orphan, isolated from family relationships and from other chil- 
dren. He is to live in the country where life is simplest, and social rela- 
tions are' reduced i«. the lowest degree. The tutor is his only companion 
One can now see the full significance of Rousseau’s conception. Emile 
represents, at once, the speci .s in its evolution and the individual in his 
need of freedom in passing *hpugh the earlier stages of developmeitt. 
The hypothesis of the Emile is that the boy stands on the moral and 
intellectual plane of the primitive man. He is not as yet fully moral or 
rational. He must be left free to follow his oven bent and to develop 
according to nature. He should be dependent mi things only, and not 
rendered artificial or pr^ocious by premature training and instruction. 
His education, like that of the savage, depends upon his physical environ- 
ment and inner nature, and not upon social conditions. 
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EDUCATION AND THE PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT 

The education of children is determined by the various periods of 
development. E^ch stage has its own dominant faculty, which emerges 
and becomes the mainspring in organizing life. The principles to be 
followed in one period do not hold for another, for the task is to foster 
the budding activities and interests of the child’s nature — ^nof to give 
him the conventional habits and ideas of society. 

(1) INFANT EDUCATION 

The method of nature in training infants. Education begins at 
birth or before; and the first period of five years is concerned primarily 
with the growth of the body, motor activities, sense perception,, and 
feeling. The method of nature must be followed in everything. With 
impassionate pleading, Rousseau recalled mothers to their natural duties, 
and even made it fashionable to breast feed their offspring. 

The individuality of each child must be respected. It is wrong to 
model different minds after one common pattern. Our concern should 
not be to alter the natural disposition of the mind, but to prevent degen- 
eration. The doctrine of individual differences is fundamental to Rous- 
seau. He wrote: 

One nature needs wings, another shackles: one has to be flattered, 
another to be intimidated. One man is made to carr>' human knowledge 
to the farthest point; another may find the ability to read a dangerous 
power. 

• Rousseau condemned the prevailing style of dressing infants in swad- 
dling clothes, which hindered the free movement of body and limbs. 
On the one hand, he liberated helpless babies from the bondage of 
dress; on the other hand, he accepted the hardening process for the body. 
Even in infancy, the meeting of hardships is nature’s method: 

Observe Nature and follow the route which she traces for you. She is 
ever exciting children to actiVky; she hardefas the constitution by trials 
of every sort; she teachers at an early hour what suffering and pain are. 

. . . Harden their bodies to the changes of seasons, climates, and elements, 
as well as to hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 


Ibid., p. 2S4- 

** Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. 13. 
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For *‘the weaker the body, the more it commands; the stronger it is, the 
better it obeys.” 

Nothing must be done for the child that he can do for himself. Such 
is the one principle which should guide in the treatment of infancy. Life 
is a struggle for existence; this is the most fundamental biologic law — 
a law to which the child must learn to conform. Skill in walking, in 
talking, and in self-help is to be developed in direct relation to his 
needs, and with as little assistance as possible. Rousseau frowned upon 
medicine, and ^oiisidered hygiene less a science than a virtue or habit 
of right living. 

Moral and social life are absolutely foreign to the infant mind. But, 
for this very reason, “the most dangerous period in human life is the 
interval between birth and the age of twelve. It is the time when errors 
and vkes germinate.” All vices are implanted by unwise coddling or 
pampering of infants. By permitting them to domineer, one germinates 
in their little hearts the spirit of caprice and an insatiable appetite for 
self-aggrandizement. 

Nature of the educational process at this stage. Just what sort 
of process is education? We are not left in doubt as to Rousseau’s views. 
The truth, as* he saw it, is that education does not arise from without; 
it springs from within. “It is the internal development of our faculties 
and organs” that constitutes the true “education of nature.” The first 
education is the free and unhampered expression of the natural activities 
of the child in relation to the physical environment. The important thing 
is that the infant be allowed to obey the inner impulse to action and 
that he experience directly the results of his behavior. 

(2) EDUCATION FROM FIVE TO TWELVE 

Current methods of teaching and learning. Rousseau was a 
severe critic of the methods then in fashion in ^e schools. For most 
children, childhood was a sorrowful period, for instruction was heartlessly 
severe. Grammar was beatfen inij the memory. Teachers had not as yet 
imagined that children could find any pleasure in learning, or that they 
should have eyes for anything but reading, writing, and memorizing. 
The only form of learning that teachers knew was fearning by rote. 
Rousseau saw in this a fearful error; for the child, as he believed, has 
no real memory, and purely verbal lessons mean nothing to him. 

The ruling philosophy of education of that day was that of formal 
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discipline. This was very clearly stated by one of Rousseau's contem- 
porary critics: 

Education is the same thing for man and for beast. It can be reduced 
to two principles, to learn to put up with injustice, to learn to endure 
ennuu What does one do when one breaks in a horse? Left to himself, 
the horse ambles, trots, gallops, walks, but he does it when he wishes, as 
he pleases. We teach him to move thus or thus, contrary to his own 
desires, against his own instinct— ^here is the injustice: we make him 
keep on at it for a couple of hours — there is the ennui. It is just the same 
thing when we make a child learn Latin or Greek or French. The intrinsic 
utility of it is not the main point. The aim is that he should habituate 
himself to obey another person’s will: that he should be beaten by a 
creature bom his equal. When he has learned all that, he can stand on his 

own feet, he can go into society All pleasant methods of teaching 

children necessary knowledge are false and ridiculous. It is not a question 
of learning geography or geometry : it is a question of learning to work, 
of learning the weariness of concentrating one’s attention on the matter in 
hand. . . . Develop these ideas and then you will have a book the precise 
opposite of the Emile and worth very much more. 

■ 

Rousseau saw in such a method only a means of enslaving mankind. 
This was the education which depended on books and ;^pon the au- 
thority of others, and against all of these Rousseau revolted with all 
the vehemence of his being. 

Rousseau’s opposition to books. Of his bitter aversion to books 
Rousseau expressed himself vigorously: 

I hate books; they merely teach us to talk of what we do not know. 

. . . There exists one which, to my way of thinking, furnishes the happiest 
treatise on natural education. This book shall be the first which my Emile 

will read; for a long time it will of itself constitute his whole library 

What, then, is this wonderful book? Is it Aristotle? Is it Pliny? No; it is 
Robinson Crusoe. 

This distrust of books is not confined to any one stage of child life. 
The book comes betffeen the child and things. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge that the child learns from books take% the place of the exercise 
and formation of his own judgment. Robinson Crusoe alone is valued 
because it pictured the natural unfolding of the child’s life at this stage 
of boyhood. 

Abb6 Galiani, letter to Madame d’Epinay. Quoted by Boyd, William, The 
Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, p. 306. 

Rousseau, J. J., Emile, pp. 161-163. 
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Negative education. “Do nothii^ and allow nothing to be done.” 
“Take the very reverse of the current practice, and you will almost 
always do right,” ij the new method proposed by Rousseau for educa- 
tion at this stage. It is not that Emile is to learn nothing; the prohibition 
is directed only against the traditional procedure. 

The first education, then, ought to be purely negative. It consists not 
at all in teaching virtue or truth, but in shielding the heart from vice, 
and the mind from error. If you could do nothing and allow nothing to be 
done; if you^cqpld bring your pupil sound and robust to the age of twelve 
years without his being able to distinguish his right hand from his left, 
from your very first lessons the eyes of his understanding would be open 
to reason 

“Negative education,” which Rousseau called this method was adopted 
for Several reasons. First, it followed logically from the principle that 
human nature is good and that it unfolds by yirtue of inner compulsion. 
Any interference with this natural unfolding would be corrupting. In 
truth the evils of man are directly due to the bad education which he 
has received. Accordingly he demanded: “Prevent anything from be- 
ing done.” Above all, he was incensed at the bad methods of motivation 
and discipline employed. He disapproved sharply of rebukes, correc- 
tions, threats, and punishments. Even stronger was his anger at the 
rewards, promises, and prizes that were dangled before the eyes of chil- 
dren to induce them to do or to learn something that was foreign to 
their active interests. Similarly, the use of rivalry Rousseau regarded 
as the basis for all that social system which formed mankind into com- 
peting groups or classes, and filled the human heart with jealousy, c"'!- 
picion, and illwill. 

Nor did he accept Locke’s counsel to reason with children. Before the 
age of 12 the child cannot reason, and he has no moral sentiments, 
consequently all appeal to judgment and moral incentives are premature 
and wrong. Experience alone will form his course of study. He learns 
what he likes, when he likes, and how he likes. He IS conscious 

that he is learning, for lie is aosorbed onjy in his activities. He must be 
doing something, and, as he acts, he learns. 

Naturalism is not soft pedagogy. One is liaWe to conclude that, 
in adopting a system of doing nothing and allowing nothing to be done, 

®*/6irf., p. 6o. 

•* Ibid., pp. S7 and 59- 
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Rousseau became the advocate of a soft and easy-going pedagogy. Some 
of his statements would seon to favor this interpretation. Emile is not 
subjected to any regimen whatever, and no commands are given him. 
He follows his own inclinations and learns only by experience. However, 
Rousseau had in view something quite different from the ordinary con- 
ception of the easy-going life. He aimed to avoid not only a laissez-faire 
policy on the one hand, but also that of the martinet on the other. He 
relieved his fictitious pupil of the harSh yoke of the conventional system 
of education, but in its place he put the severe yoke, of, getting food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Criticisms of the elementary curriculum. Rousseau was not 
eager to have Emile, before 12, learn anything of a conventional char- 
acter, not even reading. He did, however, expect a live boy to pick up 
reading incidentally. He opposed fairy tales and fancy for the pre-sthool 
age, because they were not real; and he objected to fables for the age 
of boyhood. Aesop’s fables, chosen particularly for their moral value, 
had for many centuries formed the first reading text. But it was precisely 
because of their supposed moral significance that Rousseau cast them 
aside. The boy is not a moral being as yet, and, in any case, the fables 
are misleading. 

Moreover, the reaction against the extreme application to ancient 
languages reached its climax in Rousseau. He did not believe a boy 
could learn more than one language, and that must be his mother 
tongue. 

History is another study to which objection was raised for this stage, 
and on several grounds. Children do not have true memory; they are, 
therefore, unable to form correct ideas of human conduct or to judge 
historic situations. Furthermore, history* is confined too much to wars, 
kings, dates, and political facts of secondary importance; it does not 
treat of the significant events of real human value. Again, history deals 
with society, and the ^ild is incapable of understanding social phe- 
nomena. History^iiiust, therefore, be excluded from this stage of develop- 
ment. Geography, also, is too, advanced for children. 

Thus Rousseau rules out not only the older subjects which had formed 
the curriculum for centuries but also the new materials of the realistic 
era. In no respect did Rousseau violate universal tradition so much as 
in the rejection of religious instruction. The child is not to hear of God 
until he attains the age of reason. This idea had farcircling consequences 
on education. 
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Practical activities form the curriculum. The activities which 
spring naturally from the needs of life form the curriculum at each stage. 
The needs of boyhood are simple, havipg to do merely with the preserva- 
tion of existence. Firs\ come play and sports, which improve the body, 
bringing health, growth, and strength. Then, too, the child engages in 
securing a livelihood.** “Agriculture is the first employment of man; it 
is the most honorable, the most useful, and consequently the most noble 
that he can practice.” The child learns how to handle the spade and the 
hoe, the lathe, hammer, plane, and file — in fact, the tools of all the 
trades. These activities lead him to measure, count, weigh, and compare 
the objects with which he deals. He judges distances, learns to observe 
accurately and to draw the things he observes. Speech, singing, arith- 
metic, and geometry, are learned not as formal schoolroom subjects but 
as activities that are related to life situations. 

Before 12, the child cannot reason. His needs are simple and few, 
and easily satisfied. His power to secure satisfaction is not yet com- 
mensurate with even these simple needs, and accordingly a feeling of 
weakness and dependence is experienced. He is still a pre-social, pre- 
moral stage of being, and is capable only of responding to things and to 
necessity. Tfie general policy for his education is: *' 

Exercise his body, his organs, his senses, and his powers, but keep his 
soui lying fallow as long as you possibly can. Be on your guard against 
all feelings which precede the judgment that can estimate their value! 

As yet he does not know the will of another, and should not be sub- 
jected to either commands or punishments. His activities are caused by 
necessity, and he can have no t '•al sense of responsibility or of duty. 

Objective of boyhood education. Rousseau’s ideal for Emile al. 
the close of boyhood is this: 

His form, his bearing, and his countenance besp^k self-assurance and 
contentment. A glow of health is on his face. In his prompt but sure 
movements you may see the vivacity of his age, the"firmn«s» of independ 
ence, and the experience ceming ‘'r m his multiplied activities. His manner 
is open and free, but neither insolent nor f^n. His face, which has not 
been glued down to books, does not rest on his ^omach, and there is no 
need of telling him to hold up his head. 


®* Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. 178. 

Ibid., p. 60. 

*• Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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(3) THE AGE OP REASON 

Emergence of reason. When he broke with tl^e leaders of the £n* 
lightenment, on account of their exaggerated emphasis on reason, Rous* 
seau reacted to an extreme positon and denied the value of the rational 
nature. Later he saw his error and assigned to reason a genuine, though 
subordinate, function. As he conceived it, reason does not arise from 
sensation, as the materialists held; nor is it an original and innate prin- 
ciple, as the rationalists believed. It is a natural faculty that had its 
origin in the emotional life. 

The period from 12 to 15 Rousseau called the “Age of Reason,” for 
the emergence of the rational judgment is its signal characteristic. 

Self-preservation is the fundamental urge of life, the spontaneous 
expression of inner, biological animality. Our first impulses are* nat- 
urally self-ward, and all our behavior is for individual well-being. Sen- 
sory experiences do not form the origin of the mental life, as Locke 
and others thought. It is not what comes from without, but what issues 
from within that produces human behavior and determines the course of 
development. 

The rise of self-consciousness is a fact of deeper significance than the 
mere increase of sensory experiences. It is a higher principle of life, 
one which imparts unity and continuity to all the varied movements and 
experiences of the mind. It marks the departure from the stage of mere 
animal feeling to the higher sentiments and faculties of the soul. From 
these sentiments arises man’s higher life, for they form the motives of 
all adult activities. Rousseau’s psychological views were formed as a 
direct protest against both the current^ materialism and rationalism.”* 


** Rousseau told the Pastor de Montmolin that one of his objects in projecting 
the Etnile was to “raise himself clearly against the infernal book, De I’Esprit, which 
according to the detestableprindple of its author pretends that feeling and judging 
are the same thinf,’'Vhich evidently amounts to establishing materialism.” Rousseau 
wrote concerning this work publi^ed by Helvetius ill 1758: “At the first appear- 
ance of the work De I’Esprit, I reived to attack the principles I found dangerous. 
I executed the enterpKse. Wjwn 1 learned that the author was persecuted, imme- 
diately I threw my leaves into the fire. . . . When all was quieted, I had the occasion 
of expressing my sentiments on the same subject in other writings (Etnile and La 
Nouvelle HUoise) but I have expressed it without mentioning the name of the 
author of the book.” Here unquestionably is one of the real secrets of Rousseau’s 
writings. Quoted by Grossman, M., The Philosophy of Helvetius, pp. 153-153. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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What causes the emergence of the rational judgment at this particular 
stage? The explanation that Rousseau offered is one of the deeper 
theories which he evolved. The inner life of the child is conditioned by 
the relation which his needs bear to the strength that he can exert for 
the satisfaction of those needs. In infancy, his needs are simple and few, 
and his strength is feeble.*® “At the age of twelve or thirteen the strength 
of the child is developed much more rapidly than his needs.” 

Owing to this pre-pubertal increment in muscular power, the youth 
is much stronger than is necessary to satisfy his needs, which have as 
yet remained few and Simple, providing his nature has not been cor- 
rupted by a precocious imagination.** “He whose strength exceeds his 
desires has some power to spare; he is certainly a very strong being.” 
It is this preponderance of strength beyond the satisfaction of his needs, 
that ca«ses reason to emerge. 

Relation of intelligence to activity. Our needs or desires are the 
original cause of our activities; in turn, our activities produce intelli- 
gence, in order to guide and govern our strength and passions, for “rea- 
son is the check to strength.” ** 

In proportion as a sensitive being becomes active, he acquires a dis- 
cernment proportional to his powers; and it is only with the power which 
is in excess of what is needed for self-conservation that there comes to be 
developed in him the speculative faculty suited for employing that excess 
of power for other uses. If, then, you would cultivate the intelligence of 

your pupil, cultivate the power which it is to govern Let him be a man 

in vigor, afld soon he \m11 be such by force of reason. 

Reason, an accessory faculty. Inasmuch as intelligence evolved in 
relation to activities, it is necessary that these be developed to a high 
degree before reason appears. “CHildhood is the sleep of reason.” Fur- 
thermore, Rousseau declared: “Of all the faculties of man, reason is that 
which is developed with the most difficulty and the latest.” ** Only when 
the child reaches the age of 12 does reason begin ^ stir, and the time 
for its uninterrupted development is exceedingly brief. Wheirthe strength 
of youth is augmented out*of proportion to^jiis needs, reason awakens 
in order to furnish guidance, for this is the function of, the rational life. 

Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. 133. 

•* /bid., p. 131. 

Ibid., p. 84. We now know that Rousseau was in error in regard to the increase 
of strength prior to puberty; and also that puberty comes earlier than he thou^t 

Ibid., p. 52. 
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Education during the age of reason. Reason then is not some 
divine entity, but only an accessory faculty. This is the age when real 
education by human agency begins. Up to this time, the unfolding of the 
child has been determined by natural laws; and with the action of these 
laws the educator must never interfere. However, the new stage, **is the 
p>eriod of labor, of instruction, and of study.” 

Teachers have made numerous mistakes because they hav&not under- 
stood the nature of reason and the time when it arises, (i) The first 
blunder was the attempt to educate the child through reason. Even 
Locke advised this. But this practice places the cart before the horse: 
^Tt is to begin at the end, and to confound the instrument with the 
.work.” All effort to reason with children before reason emerges is not 
only foolish but injurious.** 

The common error of parents, . . is to suppose their children cafiable 
of reasoning as soon as they are bom, and to talk to them as if they were 
grown persons. Reason is the instrument they use, whereas every other 
means ought first to be used in order to form their reason; for it is 
certain, that of all the knowledge which men acquire, or are capable of 
acquiring, the art of reasoning is the last and most difficult to learn. 

The design of nature is obviously to strengthen the body before the 
mind. When allowed to awaken at its proper time, reason projects the 
future of the child.*® 

What, then, shall our pupil do with that surplus of faculties and powers 
which he has on hand at present, but which he will stand in need of at a 
subsequent period of life? ... He will project into the future, so to speak, 
that which is superfluous for the time being. The robust child will make 
provision for the feeble man. 

( 2 ) A second blunder has been to substitute authority for the child’s 
own mental efforts.** 

If you ever substitute in his mind authority for reason, he will no longer 
reason; he will be but the sport of others’ opinions 

CompeUeS^b leam for himself, he uses his own reason and not that of 
others; for in order to grao|; nothing to opinion, you must grant nothing 
to authority He has a mind that is universal, not through its knowl- 

edge, but through Its facility of acquiring it ; a mind that is open, intelli- 
gent, ready for everything. 

<< Rousseau, The New Hiloise, Letter CXXXIX. 

Rousseau, J. J., Emile, p. 133. 

** Ibid., pp. 137 and 188-189. 
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(3) The greatest mistake of traditional pedagogy consisted in at- 
tributing to reason a power of control which it does not possess. This 
was the error of the^ rationalists. As reason appears later than the 
passions, and as it emerges out of them, it is subordinate to them. It is 
not the reliable guide for conduct. Rousseau startled philosophy by de- 
claring that “the divine voice of man’s heart and his inner conscience 
alone are«the infallible guides and capable of bringing him happiness.” 

Imagination. Of all the faculties which emerge at this stage, Rous- 
seau had a positive aversion for the imagination. He never thought of 
imagination as producing anything that is good. It creates unnecessary 
and artificial needs which spring from social rivalry. It inflames the 
passions and is, therefore, the one faculty that is responsible for the 
vices and evils of social and moral life. 

Cusiosity and utility as motivations. As the feeling of need causes 
the activity of the body, so curiosity causes the activity of the mind. 
It is the motivating power for intellectual life. The child is curious, be- 
cause every object or situation has significance for his struggle for life 
and well-being. As curiosity is caused by desire for well-being, it relates 
only to that which will be of real service to the child. Utility is, there- 
fore, the one* and only principle that determines the curriculum at this 
stage. 

All the artificial means that teachers employ to induce children to 
work, such as the sense of honor, pride, rivalry, or the approval of 
elders, are* useless a^d injurious. The true motive for learning is the 
desire to know or the usefulness and service of knowledge. Rousseau 
agreed with Bacon and Locke m exalting utility as the best motivation. 

Rousseau’s hatred of rivalry. Rivalry, or emulation, had always 
been one of the chief motivations in the schools. Rousseau regarded 
it as the arch evil of social life and utterly prohibited its emplojonent.'^ 

Let there never be comparisons with other children; as soon as he 
begins to reason let him have no rivals, no competit-ars, e ven i n running 
I would a hundred times rather he would not learn whaT^ can learn 
only through jealousy and through vanity. 

There can be no doubt that it was this severe aonslatight of Rousseau 
which discredited the use of emulation in modern pedagogy. 

The curriculum. For intellectual instruction no definite course of 
study is projected! The most accurate delineation is to be found in 


IbU., p. 161. 
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Robinson Crusoe. By force of circumstances Crusoe must utilize bis in- 
telligence in order to live. He is not interested in human relationships, 
for he has none. The phenomena of nature absorb his thought, but only 
those that make a genuine contribution to his self-preservafion receive 
attention. Geography and astronomy are the first subjects of interest, 
these to be learned directly from nature. Then follow the various 
phenomena of physical science. These in turn lead to agriculture and to 
the manual arts and crafts. But when Emile has a good acquaintance 
with these, he is to be trained more expertly in cabinet-making. Such 
is the curriculum from 12 to 15. 

It will be seen that Emile has acquired only physical knowledge. He 
does not know even the term history, nor what ethics and metaphysics 
mean. He learns the essential relations of man to things, but nothing 
of human relationships. The central concern of Rousseau was thra<;fold; 

( I ) to implant a taste for knowledge, that is to sav an abiding curiosity. 
“My purpose,” he asserted,*® “is not at all to give him knowledge, but 
to teach him how to acquire it when necessary, to make him estimate it 
exactly for what it is worth, and to make him love' truth above every- 
thing else.” (2) To think clearly. Reflecting Descartes’ principle of 
clearness, he wrote,®* “The spirit of my system is never tb allow any- 
thing to enter his mind save ideas which are accurate and clear.” (3) To 
furnish the right method.^* “It is not proposed to teach him the sciences 
but to give him a taste for them, and methods for learning them, when 
this taste shall be better developed. Without doubt this is fhe funda- 
mental principle of all good education.” 

The method of training. One must turn to Rousseau’s method in 
prder to appreciate how fully he anticipated the pragmatic philosophy of 
purposeful learning: “Without doubt we derive much clearer and 
much more accurate notions of things which we learn for ourselves 
than of those which we gain from the instruction of others.” 

The great principl^of Rousseau’s method was that nothing should be 
learned on th?%cLthority of others.^* “Subject in everything to an author- 
ity that is always teaching,^our pupil does Nothing except at the word 
of command. . . . fo what purpose do you desire to have him think if 

•• Ibid., p. 189. 

•• Ibid., p. 143. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

Ibid., p. is-i. 

'»Ibid., pp. 84-S5 
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you do all his thinking for him?” This principle of independent research 
was probably the result of Montaigne’s influence. For the same reason 
the use of books was di^ouraged.^* “Let there be no book but the world. 

. . . The child who reads does not think — ^he merely reads; he is not 
receiving instruction, but is learning words.” 

Central principle of method. Rousseau placed Emile in situations 
that obliged him to depend upon his own strength, to get his own bread, 
to think his own thoughts, to reach his own conclusions, in fact, to use 
his own brains^ayd never to depend on the opinions of others. Like 
Crusoe he must depend on his own powers and intelligence. 

To the objection that such a method would be too burdensome and 
require too great a length of time, Rousseau responded as follow^: 

You fear lest I weigh down his mind under this mass of knowledge. 
The ^ery contrary is true; I teach him much more to ignore these things 
than to know them. I show him the route to learning, easy, in truth, but 
long, boundless, and slow to traverse. 

Compelled to learn for himself, he uses his own reason and not that of 
others; for in order Ho grant nothing to opinion, you must grant nothing 
to authority. 

Substitution of symbol for object condemned. Rousseau’s sec- 
ond principle is equally positive; Everything must be learned by direct 
observation of concrete things.’® “Why not begin by showing him the 
object itself, so that he may know, at least, what you are talking about! ” 
Rousseau* could noJ too vigorously condemn the ancient practice of 
substituting the word, or some other S3Tnbol, for the object. Of this he 
said; “Never substitute the ■ ign for the thing itself save when it is 
impossible to show the thing; f'-r the sign absorbs the attention of the* 
child and makes him forget the thing represented.’' And again: ” 
“Things! Things! I shall never repeat often enough that we give too 
much power to words. With our babbling educati9n we make nothing 
but babblers.” 

Pupil must invent apjgaratus. Another principle wmcn Kousseau 
repeatedly insisted upon is that the pupil should make all of his own 
apparatus. After observing geographic facts, he is, to make charts, maps. 
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and globes. Similarly, the microscope and telescope are to be ‘‘invented** 
by the pupil.^* Again, in another connection he wrote, 

I wish we might make all our own apparatus; fJid I would not be^n 
by making the instrument before the experiment; but, after having caught 
a glimpse of the experiment, as by hazard, I would invent, little by little, 
the instrument which is to verify it. 

Picture of ideal youth. Rousseau pictures the ideal boy ‘at the end 
of this stage of life as industrious, temperate, patient, firm, and full of 
courage and endurance.*" 

[He] has every virtue which is related to himself. In order to have the 
^ social virtues also, all he lacks is to know the relations which exact them. 
... He has no faults, and no vices. He has a sound body, agile limHs, a 
just unprejudiced mind, and a heart that is free and without passion. 

( 4 ) EDUCATION FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 

Puberty. The most crucial event in the entire life-bistory of the human 
being is the emergence of sex.*^ “We are born twice, once for existing 
and again for living; once for the species and again for sex,.” This marks 
the birth of the soul. Hitherto, life has been an animal existence; now, 
human sentiments emerge. 

The social period. The genetic principle is the most constructive 
doctrine that Rousseau gave to the world. His plan of isolation, his 
insistence upon individuality, and his naturalism are after all only rela- 
tive, and preparatory for something more important. His real goal was 
idealistic, the development of the highest virtues, such as sympathy, 
generosity, friendship, equality, gratitude, and universal justice. But 
these are the products of human relations and are capable of develop- 
ment only in the adolescent heart. 

Limitations of the child mind. The mind of the child is limited to 
a low level oLsrpcri^hce. He knows things but does not understand their 
relation to one another or to man. He does cot yet fully know himself, 
and, in consequence, he caiinot judge others. He is, accordingly, inca- 
pable of social and religious experience; and, therefore, cannot appre- 
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date and comprehend the meaning of life. The world of the spirit, 
morality, art, and philosophy is as yet sealed to him. Nevertheless, these 
are the interests that jaise mankind above the level of the savage. Up 
to the age of 15 Emile knows nothing of history, morals, or sodety; he 
can generalize but little and can comprehend but few abstractions. 

The crucial development. All the highest experiences and senti- 
ments arise as the result of the emergence of the sex life.*^ “As soon as 
man has need of a companion, he is no longer an isolated being, his 
heart is no longer alone. All his relations with his species, and all the 
affections of his soul are born with her.” The sex life arouses many other 
sentiments which are secondary to it. Among those are the appreciation 
of beauty and the sublime, the perception of human relations, the sensC 
of moral and social life, and the religious emotions. 

Soctal and moral life. Having, through his own unfolding feelings, 
become conscious of his dependence, Emile is^now obliged to begin a 
study of his own nature and of his relations to others.*® “The study 

proper for man is that of his relations When he begins to feel his 

moral nature, he ought to study himself through his relations with men, 
and this is the occupation of his entire life beginning at the point we 
have now reached.” 

Discussing education during the period of adolescence, Rousseau 
wrote, “It is at this age that the skillful teacher begins his real function 
as an observer and philosopher who knows the art of exploring the heart 
while attempting to u Duld it.” ** First of all is the need of warding off 
evil passions: ** 

My Emile having thus far regarded only himself, the first look which 
he throws upon his fellows leads him to compare himself with them, and 
the first feeling which the comparison excites within him’ is to desire the 
first place. This is the point at which the love of self changes into sell- 
love, and where begin to arise all the passions which^ depend upon it But 
in order to decide whether those of his passions which shall dominate in 
his character shall be humane and beneficent, or crSil aiijt*«ialevolent, 
whether they' shall be passions o' I>enevolence and commiseration, or of 
envy and covetousness, it is necessary to know to what place he will 
aspire among men. 
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Second, Rousseau would now arouse the higher emotions such as 
friendship, sympathy, gratitude, love, justice, goodness, and philan- 
thropy. These emotions are to be awakened by t^e study of the mental, 
social, and moral nature of man. These subjects are not only to be 
studied indirectly through books, but to be experienced in life. Rousseau 
remains true to naturalism, even in the unfolding of the highest activi- 
ties. Everything must come from the genetic unfolding of» the inner 
feelings, for all is subjective. The true work of education is the inner 
emergence, growth, exercise, and integration of the feflipgs, sentiments, 
and passions. It is not so much outer discovery, or observation of reality, 
as the evolution of inner feelings which invests outer phenomena with 
meaning, use, and value.*® 

The living spectacle of Nature is in the heart of man; and to see it, it 
must be felt How will the song of birds cause him a rapturous emo- 

tion, if the accents of love and pleasure are still unknown to him? . . . How 
will he be affected by the beautiful spectacle of Nature, if he does not 
know the hand that has taken care to adorn it? 

The awakening of inner feelings must precede the attributing of these 
feelings to outer causes. The inner integration of feeling, .thought, and 
will must take place before the intuition that the world without is like- 
wise a unity. The youth must “rise from the study of Nature to the 
search for its Author.” With this inner development and integration, the 
world of spirit, morality, duty, art, religion, and philosophy dawns. It is 
this inner unfolding and enrichment of experience which fiave raised 
civilization above the level of the savage. 

The curriculum. The curriculum of this period will include knowl- 
edge of human nature and of the social order, which today one would 
classify as psychology, sociology, and ethics. Rousseau did not have in 
mind primarily the study of these subjects in books; but in concrete life 
situations, the warm experiences of the actual relations of living men. 
History in tbeJorm.<gf biography and what we now know as social his- 
tory, he would admit. Of literature Rousseau, would favon the ancients, 
though a glance is given at* the moderns as well. For moral training of 
young men he prescribed fables. Religion, also, is to play a role; but it 
is to be the natural religion of the human heart and not the dogmas and 
creeds of the church. 
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The education of girls. The education of the boy begins with radi- 
cal naturalism and individualism, but ends by evolving a romantic 
idealist. The education of the girl remains hopelessly traditional. Rous- 
seau justified himself*by rather commonplace arguments.*^ 

The whole education of women ought to be relative to men. To please 
them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved and honored by 
them, t* educate them when young, to care for them when grown, to 
counsel them, to console them, to make life agreeable and sweet to them 
— these are the duties of women at all times, and what should be taught 
them from theii^ infancy. 

This strange denial of independent personality to women can only be 
explained on the ground that Rousseau had no contact with women of 
character and his conception of human personality was not broad enough 
to inoiude the female virtues. He thus concludes with an anticlimax. 

CONCLUSION 

Education a series of antinomies. In reaching a final judgment 
of the philosophy of Rousseau, it is necessary to understand that he 
found in human nature, in society, and consequently in education con- 
flicting principles and tendencies. That he endeavored to transcend these 
conflicts and reach some higher level of reconciliation gives one a deeper 
respect for his genius. 

First of all, he found in the depth of his own nature a conflict of the 
rea" and the ideal wnich reminds one strongly of the similar struggle of 
St. Paul.«» 

On contemplating the nature of man it seemed to me that I could dis- 
cern two distinct principles, one of which raises him. to the study of 
eternal truths, to the love of justice and of moral beauty, to the regions 
of the intellectual world on which the wise man delights to meditate, 
while the other thrusts him back on his own pettiness, subjects him to the 
dominion of the senses and to the passions which ^rve them, and by 
means of them frustrates all that *the sentiment of t1R:'’3?st principle 

inspires in him. I wish aifd yet I do not wi^ 1 feel myself at once a 

slave and a free man. I see the good and love it; and yet I do evil. I am 
active when I listen to reason, passive when my passions lead me astray; 
and my worst torment when I succumb is to feel that ik was in my power 
to resist. 

Ibid., p. 263. 
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A similar conflict is found between human nature and society. This 
struggle appears between the general education for manhood and the 
making of a citizen.*” “Compelled to oppose nature or our social insti- 
tutions, we must choose between making a man and a citizen, for we 
cannot make both at once.” 

Again, general education and vocational training are antagonistic. 
Rousseau pleaded the cause of general culture in preference to vocational 
. training. 

Among the numerous other conflicts which he sough^ to resolve are: 
the freedom of nature and the conventionality 0/ society, the original 
spontaneity of the child and the system of formal discipline, naturalism 
and idealism, the sense of freedom and that of duty or obedience, the 
natural goodness of the human heart and social depravity, the psychol- 
ogy of memory and that of reason, the power of imagination, or fancy, 
and the sense of reality, sensibility and reason, and male and female. 
Rousseau struggled to find some means of reconciling these various 
antinomies in human nature. He attempted to reconcile them by assign- 
ing them to the successive stages of development. ‘He was far from 
successful; but, as a matter of fact, neither has any other educator been 
entirely successful in harmonizing these conflicting principles. 


*• Rousseau, J. J., EmUe, p. 5. 



Chapter 14 

transition from church to 

STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


^^'FHEF causes of the transition. The latter decades of the i8th 
century saw astonishing change in the attitude of many rulers towards 
the rights of the people, and of states toward education. These changes 
were due to several causes, the chief of which were (i) the growth of 
philanthropic sentiment; (2) the doctrines of the Physiocrats; (3) 
the deepening sense of the rights of individuals and the significance of 
personality; and (4) the study of the origin and the nature of civil 
government. 

The New Humanitarianism. The most signal fact in the situation 
of the western world at the close of the i8th century was the spontaneous 
concern fo* the moral a 1 religious improvement of the destitute classes. 
This interest in the welfare of the masses, and particularly of young 
children, was not so much a rel-gious affair as it was in the previous 
century. At that time, Father Demia and La Salle and the Brothers o& 
the Common Schools had represented the Catholic Christian spirit in 
assisting the young. Among the Lutherans it was the Pietistic movement 
with Francke as leader, and in the Anglican Church the S. P. G. and the 
S. P. C. K,, which established charity schools in F.Mland and America. 
But none of these movements, admirable though th?y^ "^re, received 
general support and met tfie deplorable needs of the time. It was from 
another quarter that a larger movement was to luring, namely, belief in 
the dignity of human personality and its improvement through enlight- 
ened intelligence. 

Benevolent despotism and education. The new attitude toward 
man issued in two forms of government: benevolent desfiotism, east of 
the 'Rhine; and democracy, in France, England, and America. The 
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benevolent despots were chiefly influenced by the principles of the 
Physiocrats; the republicans followed British and French political 
thinkers. Many of these thinkers were under the delusion that legisla- 
tion has unlimited power to mold the individual and to control society 
by means of education. The general plan of the universe, as they con- 
ceived it, provided natural laws for the government of all things, 
including man and society. Newton had discovered the universal law 
governing the physical world; there niust be similar laws regulating the 
moral and social order. All the ills of mankind could be speedily cured 
by the discovery of these fundamental laws, and by their use in con- 
trolling and educating the race. Accordingly, the art of government was 
to be founded upon an exact science, and all the affairs of men were to 
be brought into perfect order and efficiency. Who, then, was to place 
these laws in operation? 

The Encyclopedists and the Physiocrats looked to intelligent and 
benevolent rulers. They were the natural social engineers of all human 
affairs. “It is an obligation laid upon sovereigns,” announced Dupont 
de Nemours, “to promulgate by positive ordinances the natural and 
essential laws of the social order.” iCings existed for the welfare of their 
people, not the people for the benefit of the kings. 

The Philosophes and Economistes had no confidence in representative 
parliaments elected to make laws. Such a democratic process was too 
slow, laborious, and subject to political uncertainty. It was, in fact, an 
absurdity. An enlightened despot could issue a few rationally devised 
laws which would speedily bring order into social and economic life. But, 
despite their distrust of democracy, its principles triumphed in France 
^d America. 

The nationalization of education, however, took place under both the 
republican and the bureaucratic forms of government. Under the one, 
education was promoted in order to procure obedient, contented subjects 
and efficient producers*; under the other, to train citizens who possess the 
intelligence tfrperpetuate free government for their own good. 

The rights and new sig^jificance of the* individual. The emanci- 
pation of the individual from ecclesiasticism, philosophic dogmatism, 
and economic andjKtliti^l thraldom had reached its climax soon after 
the middle of the i8th century. The doctrines of equality and of inalien- 
able natural rights had operated as a subtle leaven throughout the middle 
and upper classes of western Europe and America. The passionate de- 
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mand of Rousseau for the emancipation of the individual from social 
bondage resounded everywhere. It was amplified in power by the specu- 
lative philosophy of the profound German philosopher Immanuel Kant, 
whose ethical principles required that an individual must never be used 
as a mere instrument for another’s profit, for each man is an end in 
himself in the kingdom of social ends. 

Shift-drom church to state control. The period from the Reforma- 
tion onward showed a marked interest in the philosophy of government. 
So long as the influence of the Renaissance remained uppermost, atten- 
tion was centered uphn Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, and the 
democracy of Greece and Rome. As for the church, it clung tenaciously 
to the Old Testament doctrine that kings are divinely chosen and 
authorized to rule. 

Tl'jese philosophies of government were challenged and the people of 
England and France were bold enough to show^their defiance of ancient 
tradition by beheading two despotic kings. The writings of Grotius,* 
Milton, Pufendorf, Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau on civil liberty 
and democracy were read with avidity by ever widening circles of people. 
The inevitable result was that they turned from the theocratic theory 
to a naturJlistic theory of its origin and powers, and the control 
of church authorities over civil governments declined to its lowest level. 
The transition to public control of education came more slowly and was 
not uniformly attained. Although there were many who saw in state 
control o 4 education the promise of a new w6rld order, others, like Kant 
and Schiller, opposed this method of solving the problem. 

THE NATIONALIZATTON MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 

Plans for national education in France. From the middle of the 
16th century to the middle of the i8th century, education in France was 
conducted almost entirely by the Jesuits and ‘seyeral other religious 
orders which they largely dominated. An educat^iRi n^olution then 
took place, and in i763*the numerous Jesuit colleges were summarily 
suppressed, thus leaving the French people quite (Restitute of schools. 
Immediately, La Chalotais, Diderot, Mirabeaif, Talleyrand, Condorcet, 
and others began to present plans for a complete system of national 
schools to replace the teaching orders. Numerous as were these plans 
down to the end of the century, they all followed the same type of 
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organization, which required the centralization of all culture under public 
control.'^ 

French ideas of educational organization. The ide^ of French 
writers and political reformers on the organization of education during 
the latter half of the i8th century may be summed up in the following 
points; 

(1) Education must be taken out of the hands of the church and 
be wholly controlled by the state. All French savants agreed that lay 
instructors must be substituted for the religious teachers and orders. 

La Chalotais, the French statesman, in his Essat in 1763, threw down 
the challenge to the church in striking terms: ® 

r 

I claim the right to demand for the Nation an education that will 
depend upon the State alone; because it belongs essentially to it, because 
every nation has an inalienable and imprescriptible right to instruct its 
members, and finally because the children of the State should be educated 
by members of the State. 

(2) Education must be universal. The writers of the period were in 
favor of public enlightenment. But the extent of free schooling brought 
forth a variety of opinions. La Chalotais feared too much education for 
the common people. His plan was quite reactionary: ^ 

The welfare of society requires that the education of the common 
people should not go beyond its occupations. Any man who looks beyond 
his trade will never work at it with courage and patience. It i^ hardly 
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necessity that any of the common people should know how to read and 
write except those who earn their own living by these arts, or whom these 
arts help to earn their living. 

Roland, in his report to Parliament, recommended: * 

Education cannot be too widely diffused, to the end that there may be 
no class of citizens who may not be brought to participate in its benefits. 

It is expedient that each citizen receive the education which is adapted 
to his needs. 

Diderot and Gofldorcat also favored universal instruction. 

Opinion was at variance as to how far education should extend in the 
life of the child. Most writers desired only primary education to be 
universal and free. They did not expect many children, especially girls, 
to gojjeyond that stage. 

(3) The objectives of education were radically revised in accord with 
the new philosophy; civic virtues took the pikce of the religious and 
humanistic. The chief objectives were enlightenment, the development 
of a national spirit^ fraternity, the ability to guard one’s own rights and 
to serve the state in civil offices. 

(4) Secularization of instruction must take the place of religious 
indoctrination. Of this, Compayr6 remarks: * 

As a matter of fact, the whole pedagogy of the eighteenth century is 
dominated by the idea of the necessary secularization of instruction. 
Thorough-going Gallicans like La Chalotais or Rolland, dauntless free- 
thinkers like Diderot or Helvetius, all believe and assert that public 

instruction is a civil a&air All wish to substitute lay teachers for * 

religious teachers, and to open civil schools upon the ruins of monastic 
schools. 

(s) Five grades of instruction were recognized: (0) the primary 
school; (b) the secondary school, corresponding to the intermediate 
grades; (c) institutes or colleges for higher general instruction, corre- 
sponding to our modern high schools and colleb«&;^(^ professional 
schools for law, medicines theology, and other learned professions; and 
(e) the National Society of Sciences and Arts. 

(6) The general opinion held that instruction should be free, even 
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for adult and professional training. Diderot and Condorcet demanded 
that tuition “be absolutely free” throughout. Talleyrand would make 
primary instruction free; others would place the limit of free instruction 
at a higher level. Where there was not free instruction for all, children 
of marked ability were to be given scholarships. 

(7) Talleyrand and Mirabeau did not favor compulsory education, 
but Diderot would make attendance obligatory. 

The later educators were more practical minded. In order to make 
France republican and to overcome the indifference of the ignorant 
masses, they believed instruction should be “imperative and forced.” 
Lepelletier, at the close of the century, represented this view; not only 
wpuld he make education compulsory but complete equality must be 
sought: * 

Let us ordain that all children, girls as well as boys, girls from five to 
eleven, and boys from five to twelve, shall be educated in common, at 
the expense of the State, and shall receive, for six or seven years, the 
same education — In our system the entire being of the child belongs 

to us ; the material never leaves the mould Whatever is to compose 

the Repubhc ought to he cast in the Republican mould. 

Like Plato, Lepelletier would rear all children in state barracks. All edu- 
cation is to be free; and all pupils to have precisely the same studies 
and regimentation, in order to acquire esprit de corps. 

(8) A number of other features were demanded by some of the 
reformers: freedom of teaching, uniformity of instruction for ail classes, 
adult education, and scholarships for poor but brilliant students. The 
dearth of textbooks was frequently mentioned. The revision of the cur- 
rieulum received marked attention. The emphasis came to he placed 
upon the natural sdiences, history, and geography, but the central fea- 
ture of the course of study was generally government and the duties of 
the citizens. 

Popular deman^c for a national system. The demands for a 
national system oreducation became insistent b^ the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The recommendations fdt»reform voiced in the cahiers sent up from 
the people in 1789 included the following resolutions: ' 


* Ibid., p. 398. 
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Instruction should be organized to suit the present. Instead of allowing 
the youth to exhaust himself in the arid study of a dead language, he will 
be taught morals, belles-lettres, the languages, sciences, history, the law of 
nations and the law erf nature. \The People, Bordeaux.] 

There should be taught the exact sciences, physics, chemistry, natural 
history, history, geography, fine arts, living languages, by giving to these 
studies the time which is devoted to the almost useless work of logic. 
[The People, Vouvant.] 

These resolutions concerned only secondary training. The demand for 
primary instruction for all was more widely urged. The Constitution of 
the Republic, in 1791, lias this provsion for national education; * “There 
shall be created and organized a system of public instruction, common to 
all citizens, and gratuitous with respect to those branches of instruction 
which are indispensable to all men.” 

REFORM MOVEMENTS IN Elt^GLAND 

Great Britain in transition. Thioughout the i8th and well into the 
19th century, England was in a pieriod of transition — not the cata- 
strophic type that revolutionized France, but the slow evolution of 
conflicting forces in constant interaction. These changes were social, 
political, religious, industrial, and philosophical. The development of 
education attendant upon this complex background was entirel)' in 
accord with the English way of life. 

Social ehanges. In .rnally, Britain was stabilized; English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish; and Anglicans, Calvinists, Catholics, and Dissenters 
had reached a working accord at permitted great expansion along all 
lines. The population rapidly increased: in England from 5 million i» 
1700 to 9 million in 1800. In Scotland and Ireland the increase was not 
tiuite as great. These increases took place despite large emigration to the 
colonies, and the losses from wars. 

Wealth mou'nted for the upper class, but so also did poverty for the 
Inasses generally; for economic f udalism still continued by which those 
who have, receive more, and those who have little lose that which they 
had. 

British character has always been a most unusual combination of 
antithetical qualities. Politically they moved steadfastly toward 'Com* 
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plete democracy; socially and economically they remained divided into 
widely separate ■classes. An hereditary aristocracy at the top, a substan- 
tial middle class of some independence at the center, and a growing 
mass of “those of the inferior sort” at the bottoAi, were all ruled by a 
profound devotion to form, prestige, and snobbery. While politically 
democratic, they were economically individualistic and socially wor- 
shipers of aristocracy. It was this social ideal that constituted their unity 
and strength. 

Political evolution of Britain. The resort to violent political meas- 
ures recessed in England with the execution of Charles i, in 1649. 
Revolution of 1688 determined that Britain should be Protestant, that 
the sovereign should reign but not rule, and that the absolute, arbitrary 
power of the sovereign would no longer be tolerated. Henceforth, the 
power of government was lodged in Parliament; the throne was only a 
symbol of the unity of empire and of devotion to an aristocratic ideal. 

At this time the Parliament represented only the upper classes who 
owned property and adhered to the established church. The House of 
Commons was not yet accountable to its constituents. It voted in secret 
and the votes of members were readily purchased, so that government 
was easily controlled by the upper class. Complete democratization of the 
Parliament was on the way, but it took a century before universal suf- 
frage was granted and two centuries before the power of the House of 
Lords was curbed. Of this evolution of government in Britain the Ameri- 
can Revolution was a part and exercised far-reaching influence. 

Henceforth, in Great Britain political democracy and a medieval social 
system, religious liberty and an established church, economic individual- 
i|m and surviving feudalism, lay down in peace to work for the realiza- 
tion of the empire. In his home, his conscience, and in the directing of 
his energies every Englishman was master of his destiny. But the rules 
of social behavior were as rigid as the laws of the Medes and Persians; 
he was judged by |^is* speech, his dress, his manners, and the way he 
played the g£rue,''v.liether he was bred a gentleman or a menial. England . 
was a unique achievement iq human engineering. 

The Industrial Revolution. The economic is not the central force 
in history but it certaiiAy is a potent one. Changes of greatest conse- 
quence were afoot in “Merry Old England,” more particularly in the 
last half of the momentous i8th century. Methods of fanning and stock 
raising were improved, but this led to enclosures of property and the 
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consolidation of holdings. Tenants and owners lost their land and gravi- 
tated to the cities to swell the laboring class in the slums. 

This was the mos^ active period in the amazing expansion of the 
empire; the few million people of these little islands carved out the 
greatest empire in history. India fell to Britain in 1757 and Canada in 
1759, placing most of North America in her hands. Her navy sailed all 
seas unchallenged, and her possibilities for trade and exploitation were 
limitless. 

Toward the ei^ of the century a series of inventions began to indus- 
trialize England and revolutionize western civilization. In 1765 Watt 
invented the steam engine as a driving power. Within two decades this 
resuscitated the coal industry of Cornwall, and later changed transpor* 
tation on land and sea. In 1733 John Kay invented Ihe mechanical 
shuttl9 which made mechanical weaving possible. Arkwright took out a 
patent on a spinning machine and the first spinmng mill was set up in 
1768. Finally, Whitney invented the cotton gin in 1794. Equipped with 
coal and the steam engine, England became the ship-building and textile 
center of the world.* 

These various social conditions and inventions brought on what is 
called the “fndustrial Revolution.” At the middle of the century the 
production of goods in England was still largely manual and confined 
to the cottages. A large number of independent artisans and proprietors 
were engaged in manufacture on a small scale. Many of these owned 
their homes in the cou try, where they got the raw materials from the 
farmers, wove it into cloth and sold the goods to the consumer. Soon, 
however, production was perforr'ed by machines and centered in large 
mills, shops, and factories; and tne small independent operators without 
capital were forced into the laboring class. A middle class of entre- 
preneurs shared the profits with the executives and capitalists. 

Progress in literature and philosophy. The last half of the i8th 
century was marked by great activity along literary lines. It produced a 
resplendent array of authors who gave England the ntOSl sUj^rior litera- 
ture in the modem world. Novelists, poets, Ijistorians, and essayists built 
the largest reading public. The first newspaper appeared late in the 1 7th 
century, and in the 1 8th a deluge of pamphleb, tr§icts, and popular 
books followed, discussing especially public issues of the greatest con- 
sequence. 

Englis h philosiqjhic thought made commendable progress. Among the 
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most noted thinkers were Hume in critical philosophy, Blackstone in law, 
Adam Smith in economics, and Bentham in moral and political science. 
British philosophy was predominantly individualistic and utilitarian, 
despite the humanitarian movements in religion and education, and the 
strong underlying esprit de corps which welded the varied citizens into 
national unity. 

Utilitarianism was indigenous to British culture. It was advocated by 
Bacon, fully endorsed by Locke, and accepted universally by the British 
public. At the time when German thinking produced the idealism of 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, British thought evolvecf the individualism and 
utilitarianism of Bentham, Hamilton, and James and Stuart Mill. 
Utilitarianism is based upon a hedonism which holds that the good is at 
once pleasurable and useful. Priestly gave it an educational turn as the 
aim of education: “The chief and proper object of education is -not to 
form a shining and popular character, but a useful one, useful according 
to the sphere in which a person lives.” Jeremy Bentham developed the 
principle of utility into a system of utilitarian ethics which was every- 
where accepted by liberals in the British world. 

In the field of education Priestly’s E^say on a Course of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Civil and Active Life (1765) was in line with fhe policy of 
the dissenting academies and had great influence in England and 
America. None of the leading thinkers such as Blackstone and Adam 
Smith gave unqualified support to the policy of state education. They 
were all too thoroughly individualistic and utilitarian to advocate state 
ownership of children like the Frenchman, Lepelletier, or compulsory 
state schools and attendance like the Dutch and Germans; or even the 
parish system of Scotland. The religious leaders of all bodies were un- 
alterably fixed on two propositions: first, education is inseparable from 
religious instruction and must not under any circumstances be secu- 
larized. Second, the teaching of religion cannot be entrusted to the state. 
The result was inevitable, for no efficient state system of education was 
possible as lORg iCi'che church was in control. 

Religious conditions during the i8th tentury. Religious life in 
Britain and Ameripa was about as chaotic as it could possibly become. 
Christianity lost its ap^l for intelligent and progressive minds. The 
main reasons for this were: First, both Catholic and Protestant theo- 
logians stubbornly opposed the Copernican astronomy. They could not 
accept the idea that the world moves, much less that it moves around 
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the sun, and that it is not the center of the universe. These ideas con* 
tradicted the Scriptures, which they held to be inerrant 

Again, the Newtoiyan celestial system disclosed that the physical 
universe is entirely mechanical. No energy is ever destroyed, and no new 
energy is ever created. This material order is under the absolute rule of 
cause and effect. There is, therefore, no possibility of mirades, and who- 
ever teaches otherwise dupes the people. Intelligent minds cannot accq>t 
the notion of a deity interfering with the mechanism of nature. 

Third, both Catholics and Protestants had clung with utmost tenacity 
to the doctrine of the divine right of kings to rule and the divine duty 
of subjects to obey. Thoughtful men could no longer accept these prin- 
ciples as the basis of social order. They revolted not only against thd 
established order itself but likewise against Christianity for fostering 
these falsehoods. 

The entire system of Christian truth was therefore brought into 
disrepute with the consequent rise of Deism, Unitarianism, and athe- 
ism. To be sure, the masses were not much disturbed by these academic 
questions; they did have spiritual instincts calling for satisfaction and 
religious emotions to express, but the formalism of church services and 
the dreary sermons on morality did not arouse any spiritual fervor. 
Religious emotions, like all others, seek expression in action, and the 
formal, conventional, theoretical discourses and services of worship gave 
little opportunity for response. Methodism in England and the wildest 
revivalism in the colonii , the rapid growth of Sunday schools, and the 
planting of Christian missions in foreign lands represented the popular 
expression of religion. 

In connection with the onslaught upon religion a book was written* 
which was followed by momentous consequences. Joseph Butler, Bishop 
of the Church of England, challenged the rationalistic criticism which 
threatened to destroy all confidence in Christianity. He did so with a 
calm and logical trenchancy superior to their own. His chief work. The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Coi^se anS ConstitU' 
tion of Nature (1736) does not figure sensationally in the history of 
philosophic thought; but let there be no mistake, its role in British and 
Amtfican education marks it among the most resultful publications ever 
to come from the press. The study of Christian Evidences which it 
initiated saved Christianity in England and Ammca. The Analogy be- 
caihe the one text most used in the colleges, academies and even in many 
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high schools. The course in “Evidences of Christianity” was required for 
graduation in practically every college and academy. 

Widespread pauperism. The last half of the ifith century brought 
increased pauperism all over Europe, but especially in England, France, 
and Switzerland. Not only the Industrial Revolution, but the multipli- 
cation of population, drunkenness, debauchery, ineptitude, and, above 
all, ignorance caused the worsening of social conditions. •• 

It was a common practice in the congested centers and in the mining 
districts of England to employ large numbers of children as young as five 
and six years to work all day in the mines, mills, and shops. They had 
no opportunity to attend school. These shocking conditions were coun- 
teracted to some extent by a corresponding upsurge of benevolence; and 
a variety of educational means were evolved to relieve the situation. 

Charitable education characteristically English. English re- 
formers were incapable of conceiving education as other than a charity. 
The result was that throughout the i8th century all movements for the 
improvement of schools had to come from the efforts of benevolent 
individuals or societies. Four of these, the charity school, the Sunday 
school, infant schools, and the socialistic movement were due to the new 
spirit of benevolence; a fifth, the monitorial system, did not root directly 
from charity but arose because a cheap means to supply instruction was 
necessary. The charity school movement in England reached its climax 
during the i8th century. 

Sunday schools. Robert Raikes, publisher in Gloucester^ conceived 
the novel idea that instruction might be given laboring children without 
loss of wages by using the only holiday they had in the week, Sunday. 
5 n 1780 he opened the first such school by employing a paid instructor. 
It was a regular 'charity school in which the secular studies, reading, 
writing, numeration, and spelling were taught together with the usual 
religious instruction, swinging of hymns, the catechism, and the Scriptures. 
The movement spread rapidly over the land and in 178$, the Society 
for the Establisftment and Support of Sunday Schools throughout the 
Kingdom, including in its •members people of all denominations, was 
organized. 

Others quickly. followed Raikes’ example, but they depended upon 
volunteer instruction. The most enthusiastic instigators of Sunday 
schools were the Methodists and Baptists. For them this new plan was 
not a charity in which the well-to-do expressed their pity by patroniziiig 
paupers and permanently giving the children an inferiority complex, but 
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a means of buflding their self-respect. Trevelyan writes of these dissent- 
ing congregations: * 

Many of the moree self-respecting of the new proletariat found in the 
Baptist or Wesleyan chapel the opportunity for the development of 
talents and the gratification of instincts that were denied expression else- 
where. The close and enthusiastic study of the Bible educated the imagi- 
nation. .^. . And in the chapel life working men first learnt to speak and 
to organize, to persuade and to trust their fellows. Much effort that soon 
afterwards went into political, trade union and co-operative activities, 
was then dev^tfg] to the chapel community. It was in Little Bethel that 
many of the working-class leaders were trained. In a world made almost 
intolerable by avarice and oppression, here was a refuge where men and 
things were taken up aloft and judged by spiritual and moral standards 
that forbade either rage or despair. 

Thtf monitorial systems. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and many other organizations collected large sums for the 
education of children. But, despite the various efforts to establish Charity 
Schools, there were in England large numbers of children who had no 
opportunity to get an elementary education. Two outstanding difficulties 
stood in the way: the expense of teaching all the children was too great; 
and even had there been funds, there were too few teachers available. 
Finally a plan of organizing instruction was hit upon which gave promise 
of meeting the situation. This was the system of monitorial instruction. 
This method of solving the education of the masses of children was 
conceived ^rst by the ':tev. Andrew Bell and later, independently, by 
Joseph Lancaster. The plan was for the headmaster to teach the lesson 
to a group of the more mature an J intelligent boys. Then the entire body 
of pupils was divided into small groups and these were taught the lesson 
by those whom the master had taught. One head teacher could in this 
way instruct many hundreds of children. 

The system quickly attained great popularity in England. Lancaster 
in later years ^ent to South America, to Mexico, and later to New York 
City and Philadelphia, where he had some success. 

Mutual instruction solv^ the problem pf expense, for it was cheap. 
It demonstrated that large numbers of children could be handled in the 
same school building, which was an important contribution to pedagogi- 
cal wisdom. As to the main point, the utilization of one boy, however 

'Trevelyan, G. M., BrUish History in the Nineteenth Century (1783-1901), p. 
160. London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. 
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intdligent, to teach what he has just learned to a group of fellow pupils, 
did not prove very successful. The question of the contribution which one 
pupil can make in inducing his fellows to learn is a matter of great 
moment for pedagogical theory, but it still remains unresolved in prac- 
tice. The method of Bell and Lancaster did not succeed in producing a 
substitute for trained teachers. 

Socialistic efforts. Robert Owen (1771-1858) was one of the most 
colorful, romantic, and dashing figures in the history of education. Sent 
to school at a very early age, at seven he assisted his teacher, and from 
ten supported himself; he was a self-made man? Befor^ 30 he became 
head of a cotton manufacturing plant where he showed outstanding 
executive ability. Owen manifested a profound interest in the welfare of 
ignorant laborers and the underprivileged children of the parish. He 
organized the community at New Lanark near Glasgow for the inHJrove- 
ment of living conditions by a socialistic program which enforced clean- 
liness, temperance, and religious toleration; and he added a school to 
provide free instruction for all children from five to ten. He was espe- 
cially able to sympathize with the boys and girls wh6 were placed in the 
mills and factories at the age of five and six and deprived of instruction 

Owen’s school at New Lanark, called The New Institution and con- 
ducted on Lancasterian principles, attracted wide attention; similar 
schools were set up elsewhere. James Buchanan, who taught in The New 
Institution, was called by a group of benevolent men to open an infant 
school in London. Inspired by Buchanan, Samuel Wilderspii^ developed 
new methods of instruction and popularized infant schools in the city. 
Later, Wilderspin achieved such a reputation that in 1824 he was chosen 
^ent of the newly founded Infant School Society which established 
infant schools in great numbers throughout England. The British and 
Foreign School Society, the N ational Society, and the Irish Commis- 
sioners promoted schools at this level both at home and abroad. The 
Glasgow Infant School Society was founded in 1826 and under its 
auspices David SVrT/ began his celebrated work of teacher-tr aining 

About this time Owen got a fuller visiorl of the reconstruction of 
human society by^means of the right kind of education; he thereupon 
renounced Christianity Und started English socialism. He published his 
chief book, A New View of Society; or Essays on the Formation of 
Human Character, to popularize this new point of view. Like the enthu- 
siasts of all eras he was absolutely confident that human society co u ld 
be regenerated by means of education. “AU poverty and crime,” he 
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asserted, *‘are the effect Df error in the various systems of tndning and 
government.” Despairing of success in the Old World he promoted an 
experiment in cooperative socialism at New Harmony, Indiana, where 
he expended some $260,000 before the project failed.^** 

The first English compulsory education law. The first approach 
made by England toward compulsory education was the law passed by 
the Parliament in 1802, entitled “An act for the Preservation of the 
Health and Morals of Apprentices and others employed in Cotton and 
other Mills, and Cotton and other Factories.” In section 6 it was stipu- 
lated that eveity Apprentice must be instructed for a part of each working 
day “for the first four years at least of his or her apprenticeship ... in 
the usual hours of work in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or either pf 
them.” Employers had to pay the teachers, who in turn provided rooms 
in wl^ch instruction was given. Children were to attend divine worship 
at least once each week. Binding out children less than nine years of age 
was prohibited, as was night work. The number of hours children could 
labor in a day was limited to twelve. This act asserted for the first time 
the right of the state to protect children and provide for their welfare. 
It was, however, evidently lacking in adequate power of enforcement. 
This method of providing education for the mass of children was a 
miserable makeshift at best, and an evidence of the lack of genuine 
insight into modern educational standards of instruction and organiza- 
tion. Childhood cannot be exploited while receiving an education. 

PROGRESw OF GERMAN NATIONALIZATION 

New German leaders and trends. In the background of the Germanic 
nature reposed a pietistic spirilla profound sense of subservience to the 
authorities and the state, and an inveterate tendency toward idealism 
combined with a certain practical interest in realism. It was these quali- 
ties which saved the Germans from the superficial materialism which 
dominated t£e volatile temperament of the Frenc^ and to bloody 
revolution. The Naturalism and Romanticism of the French were not 
without influence but these turned in the* direction of neo-Humanism. 

Interest in education, long dear to the hearts of the political leaders 

^‘^Owen then approached the government of Mexico with the request that he 
be granted the state of Texas, where he might regenerate humanity by Uie organisa- 
tion of a new social order and the proper education of children. Mexico dedined 
his petition. 
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of Germany, now became all-pon^erful. The Pietistic-realistic movement 
had been carried forward by Johann Julius Hecker; the influence of the 
Enlightenment was represented by Frederick the Great; Johann Bern- 
hard Basedow attempted to put into practice the pfinciples of Rousseau; 
and Friedrich Eberhard von Rochow and Johann Ignaz von Felbiger ap- 
plied the benevolent reforms of the Physiocrats. When these various 
French influences bad spent their force the profounder insights of the 
Germans captured modern philosophic and educational thought. German 
thought had received a decided rationalistic trend from the philosophy 
of Leibnitz and Wolff, and was readily transformed int6 ethical idealism 
by Kant, Schiller, and Fichte. The work of several of these leaders needs 
ty be studied further in order to secure a satisfactory view of educational 
progress in Germany. 


BASEDOW AND THE PHILANTHROPISTS 

Basedow’s career. Johann Bernhard Basedow (1724-1790) was by' far 
the most notable of the German school reformers of the i8th century. 
He was born in Hamburg where his father was a wigmaker in poor finan- 
cial circumstances. Basedow’s early education was deficient, for the 
harshness of his father finally caused the boy to run away from home. 
A philanthropic individual discovered that, in spite of glaring faults, he 
had remarkable intelligence. Persuaded to return home, he attended the 
gymnasium, and in due time entered the University of Leipzig. He did 
not apply himself to his studies consistently but gave attention to edu- 
cation and later became a private tutor in the family of Herr von 
Quaalen, of Holstein. His pupil was a boy of seven, whom he taught 
iiftormally, lessons^ being given as they ‘walked, rode, or played. Tutor 
and pupil learned to speak Latin together in daily conversation about 
commonplace objects; but, as might be suspected, it was not very good 
Latin. This experience* as a tutor turned his attention qipte definitely 
in the direction ofJi£e reform of educational methods. So deep was his 
interest that he wrote his master’s thesis in this field at the small Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Appointed professor of ethics and belles lettres at the 
knightly academy al Sor»e, in Denmark, he was soon transferred to the 
gymnasium at Altdha. Here his heterodoxy gave offense and he was 
removed from office. 

The reading of Rousseau’s Emile, in 1762, and of La Chalotais’ Eissay 
on National Education the next year turned his attention once a gain to 
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the reform of education. These two books profoundly influenced him. He 
was familiar to a certain extent with the pedagogy of Comenius, but he 
knew far better the ideas of Locke and Francke. The truth is that 
Basedow became an ^lectic who pieced together with remarkable skill 
a pedagogical creed which attracted great attention. 

Pedagogical writings. Basedow was a voluminous writer, but only 
a few of lys works were of abiding importance, especially in education. 
In 1768 he issued a ringing message entitled: Appeal to the Friends of 
Mankind and to Men of Power Concerning Schools and Studies and their 
Influence on Phbtic Wtlfare. This work outlined his views of reform in 
educational organization, curriculum, and methods. It was an appeal to 
benevolent men to furnish the funds that would enable him to write a 
textbook for the guidance of parents. His appeal met with tremendous 
response. Kings, princes, literary men, and statesmen became subscribers 
not only in Germany but elsewhere. Among others who took part were 
the Swiss notables, Iselin and Lavater; and thi' Austrians, Abbot Fel- 
biger and Moses Mendelssohn. His proposal brought a favorable 
response from CatUoIics, Jews, and Protestants, as well as from the 
Masonic and other fraternal orders; a considerable sum was quickly 
provided. 

The result of his labors was entitled Book of Methods for Fathers and 
Mothers of Families and for Nations (1770). The Elementary Book 
followed half a year later. In 1774, the two works were combined and 
published Ip four volumes with one hundred engravings. This was the 
greatest textbook since the time of Comenius. The entire work was 
designed to cover the education of children up to 18 years of age; its 
purpKtses were as follows: 

1. Elementary instruction in the knowledge of words and things. 

2. An incomparable method, founded upon experience, of teaching chil- 

dren to read without weariness or loss of time. 

5. Natural knowledge. 

4. Knowledge of morals, the mind, and reasoning. 

5. A method, thorough and impressive upon the heart, of instructing in 

natural religion. 

6. A knowledge of social duties, of commerce, et<^ 

The Elementarwerk aroused tremendous enthusiasm, and Basedow was 
hailed by many as “the greatest benefactor of mankind.” 


Bamaid, Henry, op. at., p. 458. 
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The Philanthropinum. Basedow now urged that a school be set up 
to demonstrate his principles. Struck by this suggestion, Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Dessau invited him to organize an instituticm in his capital 
dty, Dessau; and he provided buildings, salaries,''and other facilities for 
the project. Accordingly, in 1774, Basedow set up a small school for boys 
of the upper class of society, and christened it with the pretentious but 
significant name Philanthropinum. By this term he sought -to express 
the idea that the institution was the child of philanthropy, the love of 
men for mankind and for the training of the young to humanitarian 
ends. The school for a short time became celebi^ated Dii\ it always had 
within it the seeds of dissolution. 

. Basedow’s educational aim. The aim of his school was simple and 
yet comprehensive: to prepare boys of the upper class for useful and 
happy living. He proposed to produce citizens of Europe with the cos- 
mopolitan outlook which characterized idealistic Germany at the close 
of the 1 8th century. 

State education completely independent of the church. When 
Basedow read the work by La Chalotais he became an ardent advocate 
of state education. The schools, he was convinced, must be opened to 
children of all religious views: Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and even 
those of no religious convictions, and he believed the state alone can 
successfully operate such schools. He declared: 

In a country containing different religious bodies, where public schools 
are supported at the general expense to which each inhabitant contributes, 
fairness requires that the benefit of these schools should be shared in 
common, and that no children should be excluded from them on account 
of religion or sect. 

Basedow urged that a “State Superior Council for the Supervision of 
Public Instruction” be established. This suggestion doubtless had weight 
in the establishment, of the Oberschul-Collegium in 1787, when the 
control of Prussian* schools finally passed to the state. 

Basedot^s meTiiods. As tb principles of method,. Basedow chose 
with deep insight the best that had been suggested by other writers, and 
he skillfully put tkem together. The chief points which he emphasized 
may be summarized as follows: 

(i) Everything should be taught by means of objects, pictures, and 

Adamson, J. E., Short History of Education, pp. 217-218. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1919. 
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modds. In line with this, his book on dementary methods contained mie 
hundred copper engravings, which formed the basis of instruction. In his 
master’s thesis he wrote the fdlowing statement, which goes to the heart 
of the principle of SfAise experience or visual instruction: 

All our knowledge comes from the senses, and experience of things is 

our teacher. Many things in all studies remain obscure to children for this 

reason done: that they have neither been seen nor heard. 

That words must be taught together with things or pictures of things 
was the central featuae of his practical method. 

(2 ) Basedow was not a linguistic scholar. He really had little interest 
in Latin, and less in Greek. However, on account of the popular demand 
for Latin, he taught this language, as well as French and German. All 
langu^es were taught by the direct or conversational method and by 
means of games. In 1776, to demonstrate the success of his methods, 
he held a public examination to which he invited men of the greatest 
celebrity. The detailed account of this occasion is intensely interesting. 

(3) Education is more important than instruction. This signifies that 
mere learning is not the most significant attainment, but that the child 
is more to be trained by means of discipline and good environment. The 
truth is that Basedow did not have a high regard for learning as such. 

(4) Another principle which he took from Realism was that all learn- 
ing must be useful. Education must prepare for life, but not necessarily 
should it anticipate life. 

(s) Following the ibeorists of several centuries, Basedow insisted that 
discipline must not be harsh. He did use some punishments and also 
rewards, and he advocated making the punishment fit the delinquency. 
But he believed in making traiuing so pleasant that there would be little 
need of harshness. The other schools of the day were universally noted 
for their cruelty.^® 

The curriculum. The curriculum, which was'encydopedic, induded 
Latin, French, and German; though, as already u^cate^, Basedow’s 
aim was not humanistic in the classical sense. Other common subjects, 
which he induded, were arithmetic, geography, geometry, and history. 
The realistic studies received the greatest attention* Induded in these 
were natural history, anatomy, physics, carpentering, and Tumen. The 

The greatest illustration of the inhuman schoolmaster, we are informed, was 
the Swabian H&uberle. See Barnard, Henry, German Teachers and Educators, 
P. 479- 
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pupils went on excursions to studios, farms, mines, and military camps. 
They visited the shops of artisans to observe the work of the various 
industries, and the markets to learn of commerce and exchange. 

Social relations were likevdse observed in the cohcrete. The boys regu- 
larly attended the court of the prince to learn manners. In fact, manners 
and morals formed the most important part of training. Like Rousseau, 
Basedow revolted against the use of fables for the teaching of morals. 

The teaching of religion was undenominational, and laid the chief 
emphasis upon morals. It may be regarded as a transitional step to the 
secularized instruction of today. Basedow went? so iaf as to suggest 
teaching the religion of the most numerous body of the people. But he 
would exempt from attendance upon such instruction, children whose 
parents objected to this form of religion. Moreover, he insisted that 
occasion should not be taken to advance the truth or falsity of any 
religious view. 

Textbooks. Basedow emphasized the need of textbooks and of litera- 
ture at the level of the child’s comprehension. As there were no trained 
teachers, he felt that textbooks should be so ample m materials and so 
clear in method that the parent, though unskilled in teaching, would not 
err in instructing children. La Chalotais before him, in hi% Essai, had 
gone so far as to assert that suitable texts might help mankind to dis- 
pense with teachers entirely. In writing his textbooks, Basedow tried to 
include all the knowledge necessary for elementary instruction. 

A new literature for children. One of the finest coqtributions 
made by the Philanthropinists was the creation of children’s literature 
in German. This was largely due to the extravagant praise which Rous- 
seau had heaped upon Robinson Crusoe. J. H. Campe, one of Basedow’s 
chief fellow-worker.s, wrote Robinson the Younger. Later, Wyss produced 
Swiss Family Robinson.^* 

Basedow’s Elementarwerk was the basic cause of an entirely new type 
of pedagogical literature; children’s books for instruction and entertain- 
ment. The f terarj^arket was flooded with an enormous mass of story- 
books, and magazines, pictu[^ books and instructive books for youth in 
several-volume sets, romances, dramas, histories, geographies and physics 
books for children and <or use in the schools, an industry which in the 
course of time reached gigantic proportions. 


'♦Heman, F., Geschichte der neueren Padagogik, p. 329. Osterwieck: A. W. 
Zickfeldt, 1013. 
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Physical education. Physical exercise received more attention thaw 
it had ever received in the schools since the days of ancient Greece. 
Basedow thought that most of the training to be offered in the people’s 
schools should be physical. Free play in the open air, foot races, wres- 
tling, swimming, riding, hunting, and even fishing formed part of the 
ordinary activities of the school. 

Basedow, like Rousseau, emancipated child life in the upper classes 
from the bondage of conventionality and artificiality. Ordinarily, pupils 
wore a simple uniform which in no wise restricted freedom of movement. 
Following Loctfe and Rousseau in making garments more comfortable, 
he also accepted the hardening process. His pupils were obliged to fast 
one day each month, to live in cold rooms, to be out in storms, and to 
sleep at times on the ground. 

Thift interest in physical education was fully developed by Salzmann, 
Basedow’s associate, in his work Gymnastics for Youth, which was 
popular in Germany and was translated and widely used in England. In 
his school at Schnepfenthal, Salzmann trained Gutsmuths, who became 
the creator of the Turnen system of physical training, which has been 
followed ever since in Germany. 

Chief contributions of Basedow’s system. The work of Basedow 
began a new epoch in German education. The following results sum up 
its chief contributions: 

( 1 ) It mobilized and concentrated the scattered interest in educational 
reform. this time a wave of philanthropy reached its climax. Many 
men and women of the upper classes were eager to help the lower, and 
they saw in education the most promising means to this end. 

(2) Basedow set forth a definite system of reform and worked out hj|S 
principles in a concrete program. Imitators of the system sprang up 
everywhere, and many similar institutions were established in Germany 
and contiguous countries. Campe established a school near Hamburg. 
Salzmann, Basedow’s closest associate, set up a schqpl at Schnepfenthal. 
He emphasized gardening, agriculture, animal culture, geogtftphy, nature 
study, and gymnastics. Two of Germany’^ neatest educators came out 
of this school: lUtter, the geographer; and Gutsmuths> the father of the 
German system of gymnastics. Pestalozzi, also, Vas <]efinitely influenced 
by Basedow’s efforts and writings. 

(3) The Philanthfopinum assisted greatly in making the transition, 
from a poor system of schools under the dual management of church and 
state, to the full control of the state.- Basedow strongly favored this 
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great change. His recommendation of a supreme school council influ- 
enced the policies of von Zedlitz, the Prussian minister who brought 
about the law which gave the state full control of the schools. He was 
enthusiastic over the principles and practices of the Philanthropinists. 

(4) The most important contributions were those of realistic studies 
and physical education. Realism was given a position of genuine signifi- 
cance. Basedow corrected the error of Hecker and, for trado. training, 
substituted the higher realistic culture The Rea/-school was transformed 
into a modern school and placed in competition with the humanistic 
Gymnasium. 

Reasons for the decline of the system. ( i ) The Philanthropinum 
held on fitfully for some years. Basedow was too erratic, temperamental, 
and quarrelsome to get along with anyone who had the capacity to run 
it successfully, and his forced withdrawal ended its usefulness. With the 
passing of this experimental school, the enthusiasm for the system 
declined. 

(2) Again, one may well surmise, the vulgarity, amounting to obscen- 
ity, of some of his object lessons may have alienated many people of 
refined taste. 

(3) The looseness of the system favored the growth of charlatanism 
in many institutions which pretended to copy his methods. His soft 
pedagogy alienated men of exact and laborious ideals of scholarship. The 
idea of play education did not suit the German spirit. 

(4) The leaders of the new Humanism sharply opposed the PhUan- 
thropinum because of utilitarianism and neglect of Greek. Moreover, 
Basedow’s lack of serious attention to Latin and his poor scholarship in 
tlys language offended many. 

BARON VON ROCHOW 

Von Rochow and i;ural education. What Basedow did for the reform 
of education^for tUP upper classes and the people of the towns, von 
Rochow attempted for the pedant class. He ^as a country squire with 
a large estate, a mai^of generous and compassionate heart. From personal 
experience he knew, the stupidity, superstition, stubbornness, and sus- 
picious nature of the peasants. They were afraid even of the most 
benevolent efforts to assist them in their misery, poverty, and disease. 
Von Rochow decided that the trouble was due, not to a lack of intelli- 
gence, but to the fact that they had not received any education. 
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Confident that the peasants could be devated to a higher conditi<m of 
life, he threw himsdf with enthusiasm into the improvement of schools. 
In 1773 he published a work entitled School Book for Children of Coun- 
try People and for thi Use of Village Schools. Its object was to devate 
the' intelligence of teachers and to give them practical skill. This work 
became popular, and made a profound impression on Baron von Zedlitz, 
the Prussian minister of state and the most outstanding official in the 
Prussian bureaucracy. Thereafter von Zedlitz imdertook no reform of 
the Prussian schools without first consulting von Rochow. 

Von Rochow 'began ft> improve the schoob on his estate. Filled with 
missionary zeal he established a teachers’ seminary, and required that 
the teachers should share the same spirit. Hb second publication was a* 
reader which bore the name Children's Friend. Von Rochow shared many 
of the principles of Basedow. He believed especially in state education, 
of which he said: 

My principle is: children belong to the State, — the State must provide 
for their education,^ and that they learn reading, writing, ciphering, and 
how to think correctly. The proper school period can not be repbced in 
after life. 

He translated, into German, Mirabeau’s Discourse on National Educa- 
tion. Among his other writings were: Schools for the Poor; Abolition of 
Public Beggary; and Formation of National Character by Popular 
Schools. Through these works and hb schoob, von Rochow exerted a 
greater infitience than <lid any other man of his time on the education 
of the peasantry of Germany. 

THE NEW HUMANISmT AND NATIONALIZATION 

A new Humanism arises in Germany. The most consequential re* 
suits for the progress of education came from the*new-bom interest of 
the Germans in HaAsiml art, literature, and philosophy. Th^traditional 
Humanism had simmered idown to the study of Latin grammar and 
Ciceronian phraseology, in the vain expectidon of inspiring a new out- 
burst of classical eloquence. So far as the study of GrMk was concerned, 
early Hu man i sm was content with the Greek New Testament and the 
usud works of Aristotle. The beauty and meaning of classical antiquity 
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had not been appreciated. This condition was now to undergo a profound 
change. 

First, Johann Winckelmann (1717-1768) traveled in Italy and wrote 
a work on Greek sculpture, drawing attention to^its wonderful beauty. 
This aroused the interest of Lessing (1729-1781) and inspired his 
Laocodn. These works awakened German students to a new world, the 
world of esthetic value. Soon, the interest was broadened to th^ intensive 
study of Greek literature in all its forms — poetry, drama, eloquence, 
history, and philosophy. Men like Gesner, Ernesti, Herder, and many 
others studied Hellenic antiquity with a zest unknown since the Italian 
Renaissance. Fortunately they did not try to rival the ancients in the 
ancient tongues, but were content to yield to their inspiration. These 
men felt within them that same creative urge which was the inner cause 
of the artistic expression of the Greeks. From this enthusiasm and admi- 
ration for classical art sprang several important movements. 

Creation of German literature. German literature as such did not 
exist before the second half of the i8th century. The higher schools of 
Germany had devoted attention to the formalism of Latin, but had 
utterly failed to arouse a creative literary and scientific spirit. The con- 
sequence was that the German language still remained a poor instrument 
of literary expression. Even Frederick the Great wrote only in French, 
and regarded German as a rude and uncouth tongue. Leibnitz, also, 
enthusiastic as he was for the vernacular, published his chief works in 
French. The conception that literature is something more than sterile 
imitation of Latin authors began with the introduction of the German 
students to Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, and Pope. Just then they 
9ame into contact with the classical Greek world. Out of this contact 
sprang the greatest era of German literature, including the works of 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and Humboldt. 

The new ideal of manhood. Former ideals of manhood now ceased 
to charm the upper middle class which was rising in the Fatherland. The 
“other-worlMiness”' ’of the Pietists was incompatible with the scientific 
spirit and the awakening creative and esthetic'urge. At the same time the 
C3mical sycophants of French society were repulsive to the younger, more 
serious (Armans. Tbe individualism of the natural man, conjured up by 
Rousseau, was boorish and lacking in grace and humanity; but his doc- 
trine of freedom from the tyranny of conventionality, his defense of sen- 
timent, and his love of nature and trust in its unfolding process, won 
heartiest approval. Rationalism, which considered everything from the 
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standpoint of utility and judgment to come, now seemed harsh and 
mechanical. It had banished play, poetry, sentiment, and joy as a waste 
of time. Even the Englishman Locke had no place for poetry and music. 
But Rousseau, whose^writings touched off a deeper response in Germany 
than in France, astonished the Germans by his assertion that reason is 
no reliable guide for man’s conduct, and cannot take the place of “the 
divine voice of his heart.” A new ideal of cultured manhood was desired 
to All the yearnings of young Germans, instinct with fresh but unex- 
pressed life and i^enius. 

Forming or culture. Bildung, forming or culture, was the new word 
which, at the close of the i8th century was on every tongue to designate 
the ideal that dominated education in Germany. It superseded the idealS 
of former ep>ochs. Winckelmann had glorified “the noble simplicity and 
calm greatness” of Greek manhood. “Beautiful manhood” {schone 
Menschheit) was the spontaneous product of tbfi natural harmony of the 
Greek spirit. It was the rhythmic beauty that springs naturally and 
spontaneously from^a happy constitution. The new ideal of the German 
literary class was not a mere imitation of the Greek; but, emulating the 
Greek spirit, U was the free and natural expression of that which is most 
ideal in human nature. All-sided, harmonious, spontaneous self-activity, 
self-discovery, and expression are the characteristics of this new ideal. It 
aimed at the true, the beautiful and the good in humanity. Everything 
man undertakes must have its source in the union of all his powers; 
everything* isolated is ugly. To live one’s life as an organic, rhythmic 
whole is the highest end. The forming of a complete personality, adjusted 
to all sides of human life by the harmonious development of all the 
powers of the individual, is the jdeal. This new cultural objective wai 
most adequately described by Herder in his Philosophy oj the History 
of Human Culture {Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Mensch- 
heit). This ideal of life was best expressed by the term “culture for 
humanness” (Bildung fur Humanitdt), or “pure*manlin^” {revne 
M enschlichkeit ) . 

The new ideal had a transforming influence upon German schools, 
especially upon secondary and higher education. Since their establish- 
ment in the i6th century, the Latin schools had failed to receive any 
new impetus. Their work had long been a deadening drudgery. Admission 
to the universities was by special examination. The arts or philosophic 
faculties in the universities were on a low level, largely performing the 
work which should have been done by the Latin schools. The teachers 
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of the Latin schools were usually young men who were poorly trained 
and who expected to take up the pastoral office after serving thdr 
apprenticeship in teaching. They were not definitely interested in the 
education of youth. All these conditions were changed by the new spirit 
of scholarship and literary productivity. 

The new Humanism was introduced into the University of Gottingen 
by Johann Mathias Gesner and Christian Gottlob Heyne. Johann August 
Emesti promoted it in Leipzig, and Friedrich August Wolf in Halle. 
These men gave thoroughgoing courses in the Greek and Latin languages 
and literatures. Along with this intensive instruction, they provided some 
training in the art of teaching. The young men who pursued the new 
training no longer had the pastorate in view, but expected to spend their 
lives teaching in the gymnasiums. The study of philology and literature 
was pursued for its own sake, independent of theology. The teaching 
office became better paid; the tenure, life-long; and the post of Ober- 
lehrer, as the teacher was called, took its place among the learned pro- 
fessions. The office was raised in respectability, and, as a servant of the 
state, the Oberlehrer ranked with the higher public officials. 

The tendency to separate the Latin school from the church had con- 
sequences of the greatest moment. It meant that there had arisen a new 
class of people who were not primarily devoted to the church. Baron von 
Zedlitz, the great educational leader of the Prussian bureaucracy, intro- 
duced the new Humanism into Prussia in 1771. This ascendancy of the 
state over the church came to a head in the famous school law of 1787. 
This law, placing the schools of Prussia under the supreme school board 
(OberschulkoUegium) , marked the beginning of a new organization of 
education in Germany. 

Three types of Schools were recognized: the first were in the villages 
end country places; the second, in the towns; and the third, in the 
larger cities. The last, were high-grade classical secondary schools. The 
rural schools were of elementary grade and were modeled' after the t}rp>e 
conducted von I^ochow on his private estates; the second, after the 
model of Francke’s town school. 

The next big step in^the standardizing process was the introduction 
of the school “leavmg-examination" (Abiturientenprufung) for students 
who completed the classical gymnasium course. All students who passed 
this stiff test were admitted without further qualification to the univer- 
sities. As a result of this the universities dropped all entrance examina- 
tions. Those Latin schools that were sufficiently strong to train their 
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students for the “leaving-examination” became classical gymnasiums; 
those that could not do so remained in a lower rank. 

The effects of all these developments upon the universities must not 
be overlooked. The i^ew training of philologists raised the standard of 
work in the gymnasiums, and relieved the universities of all secondary 
school work. They were then in a position to devote their strength to the 
highest Icwel of scholarship, the search for new knowledge. This gave 
the arts and science faculties a status equal to the professional faculties 
of law, medicine,^and theology. 

State regulation and centralization of all schools was definitely re- 
affirmed in the general state law (AUgetneine Landrecht) of 1794. It 
stated that: 

Schools and universities are state institutions Such institutions may 

be established only with the knowledge and approval of the State. All . . . 
are under the supervision of the State and are at all times subject to its 
examination and inspection. 

By these laws, Prussia effected the transition from the church-state 
school of the Reformation period to the public school of the 19th 
century. Teachers became state servants; and civil authorities replaced 
consistories, church superintendents, and pastors as supervisors for the 
schools. 


NATIONALIZATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Benevolent despots. Similar efforts to establish national systems of 
education in other countries were made by various benevolent despot^ 
While they extended state initiative and control generally in Europe, 
they did not add any reform of great significance. 

Maria Theresa and school reform in Austria. The Empress Maria 
Theresa imitated in Austria the educational reforms of her great rival, 
Frederick of Prussia. She attempted to introduce rnffre centfalization of 
government. This, however, couid not be,oarried out fully because of 
the differences in language, customs, and political condition of the 
peoples of her heterogeneous domains. But she cautiously introduced 
some reforms in agriculture, education, religion, and finance. The Jesuits 
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were expelled; persecution was restrained; and Felbiger undertook the 
reform of schools, as he had done for Frederick in Catholic Silesia. 

Joseph, the son of Maria Theresa, educated in government by Karl 
Anton Martini (a disciple of the rationalism of W^f and a leader of the 
Enlightenment in Austria), carried on the work begun by his mother. 
He accepted the doctrines of the Physiocrats, but found difficulty in 
introducing their policies. He favored toleration in religious affairs, 
liberated the serfs, and put through other measures of reform. He like- 
wise held enlightened views on educational reform. The curriculum was 
revised, and the teachers became civil servants. Tne system was strongly 
paternalistic. The press was censored, and foreign periodicals were 
excluded. 

Denmark. As early as 1721, a decree of Frederick IV reformed educa- 
tion in his Kingdom. Among other progressive measures adopted was 
that of compulsory attendance. Children between five and eight years 
were required to attend school daily for five or six hours; after eight they 
had to attend half of each school day. Religion and reading were re- 
quired, writing and arithmetic were optional. 

Reform in Sweden and Baden. Gustavus III of Sweden, a friend 
of Mirabeau, put into operation a number of principles ot the Physio- 
crats. It was at his request that Mercier de la Riviere, one of the leading 
Physiocrats, published his work De V Instruction Publique (1775). 

Charles Frederick of Baden (1748-1816) was in regular communica- 
tion with Mirabeau and Dupont de Nemours. He was the best example 
of a despot who put into operation the tenets of the Physiocrats. He 
believed that poor peasants make a poor kingdom, for serfdom is not 
only unjust but economically unsound and harmful. Under his applica- 
tion of economic principles, Baden became one of the most prosperous 
and enlightened states. 

Educational reform in Spain and America. Charles III of Spain 
(1759-1788) received his early training under the influence of the French 
PhUosophes\nd Ecdnomistes. He belonged to the new type of enlight- 
ened monarchs, and was noted for honesty, conscientiousness, and deep 
interest in his responsibilities. He expelled the Jesuits, curbed the power 
of the church and Jnquisition, redressed political grievances, and gave 
encouragement to science and literature, as well as trade and industry. 

In education he initiated three efforts: (i) an experiment in a physio- 
cratic utopia in Spain; (2) the general reform of education; and (3) 
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the establishment of education throughout the Spanish possessions in the 
New World. 

Following the doctrines of the Physiocrats, he promoted an experiment 
in agricultural coloni^ in Spain. These were planned to be communities 
in which priests and monks would be excluded, and simple and indus- 
trious farmers would till the soil and live happily together under a con- 
stitution Jiiased entirely upon the laws of nature. The experiment, 
however, did not meet with success, and was finally abandoned. 

Undet the control of the Roman Church, instruction in Spain had long 
been sadly negfe^ted. Charles planned to take education entirely out of 
the hands of the clergy and to make it a function of the civil government. 
He effected marked reforms in university education, professional trainr 
ing, and in the establishment of schools. He required examinations of all 
candidates who wished appointments as teachers in the state-supported 
schools. 

In his efforts to promote education in America, he stimulated Spanish 
colonization by offering royal subvention to settlers. In 1771, he under- 
took to establish a School in Louisiana, which at the time was a part of 
his domain in the New World. He sent a “director” and three teachers, 
under contract, to New Orleans to conduct a school. The French inhabi- 
tants did not relish these Spanish instructors; yet the school remained 
in existence for some time. It is held that this “director” was the earliest 
example of the city superintendent in an American school system.^^ 

Charles ^also planted education in other parts of America. He at- 
tempted colonization in California, in accordance with physiocratic ideas. 
In these colonies he promoted schools; owing to special conditions, the 
educational activities were carried on by the Franciscan Fathers. In 
1784, Father Lazuen introduced ‘schools wherein religion, reading, writ- 
ing, and Spanish were taught. Every boy was taught some trade and girls 
also received instruction. By royal order, schools were a regular feature 
of every California mission. In 1785, the Franciscans opened a school at 
St. Augustine, in Florida, and Charles supplied th«iecessary fimds. A 
similar effort was made in Texai>. 

Thus, Charles’ educational interest had a special significance for our 
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country. Moreover, even before these last developments, he had issued 
a royal order looking to the establishment and maintenance of schools 
everywhere in Spanish America at public expense. It is true that little 
was accmnplished, but this was due to unfavorably^ conditions and not 
to lack of interest on the part of Charles. 

National life and education in Switzerland. About the middle of 
the 1 8th century J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitinger, of the follege of 
Zurich, became interested in English literature and led the way to a 
higher order of literary production in the German tongue. Zurich became 
the center of a new life which regenerated the ^hole* Swiss people. In 
1758, Franz Urs Balthasar, of Lucerne, published The Patriotic Dreams 
of a Confederate of a way to rejuvenate the old Confederation, recom* 
mending the creation of a national institute of education. Inspired by his 
work, a group of zealous patriots formed the Helvetic Society, in 1762. 
Among the members were Bodmer, the literary leader; Gessner, the 
Swiss poet; and Iselin, a nobleman-philanthropist. Among the younger 
set were Lavater, a poet, and the youth Pestalozzi. These men opposed 
the tyranny of the oligarchical party in the various ckntons, and labored 
for liberty, fraternity and justice. The society represented, moreover, a 
growing desire for a central government. But foremost amohg the activi- 
ties of the group were its efforts on behalf of the improvement of schools. 

The French Revolution struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
many Swiss of all levels, even of the patrician class. The French craftily 
fanned the flames of revolt among the discontented. At this tinae Switzer- 
land was a loose confederation of eighteen small sovereign and twenty- 
seven semi-independent states. In 1798, the Helvetic Constitution was 
^opted, and a unified government called the Swiss Directorate, like that 
of France, was established. 

Internal progress, especially in education, inunediately claimed the 
attention of the new central governments^ Albrecht Stapfer, who was 
made minister of a^’and sciences, set himself with untiring endeavor 
to improve the educational system. He began by requiring all the cantons 
to send in reports of the coqdjtion of their pdblic schools, and also sug- 
gestions for improyement. A system of federal regulations was drawn 
up, uniting all scientific !and cultural institutions into a single organiza- 
tion. Local councils and inspectm's were authorized, and in every canton 
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a seminary was to be established for the training of teachers. At the 
request of Stapfpr, Pestalozzi began to publish a papier on educational 
reform. Such wa^ the national framework in which the simple-hearted 
Pestalozzi was to became the most renowned world educational figure. 

SPRfiAD OF EDUCATION 

Europe and South America. The spread of modern educational activi- 
ties activities and organizations during the 19th century is one of the 
outstanding pkehomeaa of history. All civilized lands have found it 
necessary to revise their educational programs. In addition to the coun- 
tries already mentioned, other countries in northwestern Europe early 
established state systems. In Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, 
illiterqfy has long been a thing of the past. Southern Europe has also 
undergone a great revival, as have likewise eastern European countries. 
Similarly, in South America, all the republics have established systems of 
schools. During the past few years Mexico has worked out a most 
successful state system. 

British dominions. Throughout British Dominions, modern educa- 
tion has bc^n ever3nvhere established. The large immigration from 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as from England, has resulted in educa- 
tional activity of a high order. The various dominions have not been 
hampered by the encrusted traditions of centuries as is old England, 
and their systems consequently are more progressive. 

The Dominion of Canada offers one of the finest examples of educa- 
tional progress. The national constitution provides that education shall 
be the concern primarily of each province; while the various school 
systems are not all on the saitie level of efficiency, they are highly 
developed. In general they have succeeded in combining much of the 
best of the education of Scotland, England, and the United States. 



Chapter 15 

THE TRANSITION MOVEMEIST 
IN AMERICA 

CONSTITUENT FACTORS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
REVOLUTION 

^l^EADERS of thought. Independent thinking on educational 
hiatters — history knows of no absolute innovations — did not appear in 
America until after the Revolution. The most aggressive agitator prior 
to this time was Franklin, and despite his independence in other lines, 
in education he obviously derived his ideas from English and German 
sources. Five factors must be recognized in regard to proposals for edu- 
cation in the young republic; (i) The American Philosophic Society; 
(2) individual writers on education; (3) Americans who contacted the 
new educational ideas in France and introduced them in their several 
states; (4) the direct participation of French teachers and thinkers in 
the United States; and (5) Thomas Jefferson. 

I. The Philosophical Society. In 1727 the industrious Franklin formed 
a Junto, a debating club, and in 1743, The Philosophical Society. In 1769 
the two were merged into the America^ Philosophical Society for Pro- 
moting Useful Knbwledge. The purposes of the organization were to 
promote scientific knowledge and political discussion on the broadest 
scope by mobilizing the interest of the leading men of America and 
Europe. By the end of the century over 650 of the greates’t leaders had 
been elected \iembers. Among the Europeans^were Buffon, Condorcet, 
Lavoisier, Lafayette, and Dupont de Nemours. The organizatimi was 
instrumental in acquainting the members with the most advanced dis- 
coveries and events {n Europe; and, still more important, in creating a 
sort of national consciousness in American Society. 

The deepening interest in the subject of the relation of popular govern- 
ment to education led the society to offer a prize for ‘‘the best system 
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of liberal Education and literary instruction adapted to the genius of the 
Government of the United States.” The prize was divided between two 
essays: Samuel Knox’s An Essay on Education (1787) and Samuel H. 
Smith’s Remarks on Education; Ilhtstrating the Close Connection Be- 
tween Virtue and Wisdom; to which is annexed a system of liberal 
education, 

2, Other important writers. Even before the Philosophical Society 
brought oiJt these two essays, other men began to discuss the need for 
educational institutions. Benjamin Rush, a man of excellent education 
and a leader in#tl 9 e Re&^olution, published Thoughts upon the Mode of 
Education Proper in a Republic (1786). Another author of note was 
Noah Webster, famous for his si>eller and dictionary. The Blueback^ 
Speller, it is estimated, sold 25 million copies. His Essays (1790) dis- 
cussed education. Following in the same vein, Robert Corams wrote 
Political inquiries; to which is added a plan for the general establishment 
of schools in the United States (1791). Joseph Priestley, the scientist- 
educator, published The Proper object of education in the present state 
of the World (1791). William Godwin wrote The Enquirer , Reflections 
on Education, Manners and Literature (1797). 

Americcths visit France, The new theory of government which cap- 
tured the American mind came directly from English writers who cham- 
pioned the rights of the individual. But the new American theory of 
education had its origin in France. Strangely, English thinkers and 
writers wer^ slower in grasping the vital connection that links the exer- 
cise of suffrage in a ^?mocracy to an enlightened populace. French 
educational ideas spread in several ways, but more by personal contact 
than by literature. Prominent Americans sojourning in France during th^ 
era of its educational revival caught its enthusiasm and broadcast the 
new ideas at home. Among these were Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Jay, and Ezra L’Hommedieu. 

Adams sprea*d French conceptions in New England, where, after his 
return from France, he filmed the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (1780). Moreover, this same year,®lfe led in the rechartering of 
Harvard to make it a university. John Jay a^d E 2 ra L’Hommedieu 
originated the University of the State of New York.'Thomas Jefferson 
attempted to establish a complete system of public schools in Virginia, 
and became the father of the University of Virginia, which was strongly 
influenced by French ideas of organization. 
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4. Frenchmen come to the United States. Again, French teachers and 
educators came to this country and attempted to do for culture what 
Lafayette had done for political life. In 1780, Simon Paulin was ap- 
{>ointed to teach French at Harvard; two years la er, he was superseded 
by Albert Gallatin, who became celebrated in American statecraft. 
Columbia University established a chair of French in 1779; William and 
Mary, in 1793; and Union College, in 1806 

Among the Frenchmen who attempted to organize education in the 
new Republic two were outstanding. One, Chevalier Quesnay de Beaure- 
paire (grandson of Quesnay, founder of the PLysiocra.ic movement), 
came to America with Lafayette and fought in the Revolution. Remain- 
mg in America, he conceived the idea of linking the United States with 
French culture. To this end he established the Academy of Sciences and 
Fine Arts of the United States of America, with headquarters af Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It was an institution at once national and international, 
being affiliated with the Royal Societies of London, Paris, and Brussels; 
but it was, unfortunately, of short duration. The other figure was Du- 
pont de Nemours, also a Physiocrat, who, in, 1800, at the suggestion of 
Thomas Jefferson, published a work, National Education in the United 
States (Sur V Education Nationale dans les Etas-Unis), which had con- 
siderable influence upon American students of education. 

5. Thomas Jefferson. More than any other one person, Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1743-1826) determined the democratic character of our American 
way of life. Bom near Charlottesville, Virginia, when it was a border 
settlement, Jefferson was more influenced by the frontier and the back- 
woods than other leaders of the Revolution. He received a good education 
ki the College of William and Mary and studied law in the office of 
George Wythe. His scholarship was so efficient that he could use with 
facility Latin, Greek, and several modern languages. His views were in- 
fluenced chiefly by British constitutional law, the philosophic works of 
Locke and Shaftes^tury, natural science, and the educational ideas of 
the French. He was stoutly attached to the economic principles of the 
Physiocrats. “I have sworn,” he declared, “upon the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Jefferson had a*^ powerful influence on the development of public 
education in the United States. He founded the University of Virginia, 
and worked for the establishment of a system of schools supported and 
controlled by the state and local governments. The great motives which 
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dominated his life were: faith in the ability and goodness of the common 
man; belief in the possibility of improvement in human life by reform in 
law, government, and education; and an intense zeal for the cause of 
hutnan freedom. 

Jefferson spent his life in public service. As a member of a committee 
to revise the laws of Virginia, Jefferson wrote measures which greatly 
promoted education. He was particularly proud of the establishment of 
religious lioerty by the separation of church and state. He drew up three 
bills for the establishment of a state system of public schools. The 
system was to 4 ntlude* elementary schools in every locality, secondary 
schools in every section, and a state university. The elementary schools 
were to be locally controlled and supported, and were to be open without 
tuition to all white children. The secondary schools and the university 
were t(kbe built with state funds, but supported chiefly by tuition fees. 
The education of poor boys of intelligence' was to be made possible by a 
system of state scholarships. One of these bills for the establishment of 
elementary schools, was passed in 1796-1797, bur’the time for the open- 
ing of the schools i^as left to the discretion of the county courts. No 
county set up schools under the law. 

Jefferson always contended that popular education is the business of 
the state, and vital to its welfare. As early as 1786, he wrote to Wash- 
ington: ^ “It is an axiom in my mind that our liberties can never be safe 
but in the hands of the people themselves, and that, too, of the people 
with a certain degree of instruction.” He worked assiduously for a num- 
ber of years to establish the University of Virginia, in which all useful 
sciences were to be taught on the highest levels. No other American at 
that day or since felt so profoundly the necessity of academic freedom, 
as well as the significance of higfi standards of scholarship, for national 
and human welfare. 

Principles of the Revolution. The chief leaders of the American 
Revolution formed a new and definite philosophy *of government. It was 
to the best interest of civilization for America, they«sserte<Vto separate 
from the Old World, and* to establish a government and way of life 
ordered on wholly new principles; These principles were that human life 
is capable of the greatest improvement; that gofernments exist to effect 
this end, by respecting the natural rights of man and by limiting the 

^ Randolph, T. J. (Editor), Memoirs, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from 
the Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Charlottesville: F. Carr and Co., 1839. 
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practices of government; and that life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are inalienable rights inherent in the nature of human per- 
sonality. 

All leaders were agreed that edi!kcation was th^ indispensable m^ans 
to procure the common weal. But they held very diverse views respecting 
the fundamental principles of educational organization and practice. One 
group following the French idea believed that government and education 
should be highly centralized, and that , children should be prepared for 
citizenship by being carefully indoctrinated in democratic principles. 
Another group held that localities should manage theitr .-own schools as 
far as possible; and that the central government, instead of teaching a 
system of ideas, should cultivate the minds of the young and encourage 
them to think for themselves on public affairs. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 

The Federal Constitution and education. The Constitution of the 
United States contains no direct reference to schools. This is surprising 
in view of the influence of French educational ideas. President Washing- 
ton favored a national university, in which students from ail parts could 
come in contact with one another so as to unify the country. He left it 
an endowment. But Jefferson and the great body of people feared the 
domination of a central government, and desired local control of lower 
schools, and separate church and state colleges and universities. As a 
consequence decentralization and local autonomy prevailed in American 
education. 

^ Two amendments to the Constitution, the First and the Tenth, are of 
greatest significance for education. The First Amendment declares: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.” This fundamental principle of the separation of church 
and state was inten^d to free America from the religious bitterness that 
fragmented and weakened t];e Old World. TUb unforeseen result of this 
amendment was thg complete secularization of public education. 

The Tenth Ameydmdht declared: “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, or prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” The opponents of 
a powerful central government conducted in the interests, of a privileged 
class voted this amendment in order to safeguard local autonomy and 
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individual liberty. As a consequence American education was left to the 
prerogative of the states, and supported and controlled by state and local 
governments and private agencies. 

The Federal lan^ grant policy. From ancient times it had been 
the practice to donate lands for the establishment of schools and colleges. 
The Spanish sovereigns early adopted this policy in their government of 
the New l^orid. The Puritans did the same in New England. Individuals 
early laid plans to use the income from the sale of the vast lands of the 
West not only for the support of state and local governments, but for 
schools and internal infprovements as well. 

As early as 1783 a plan for the utilization of the lands was proposed 
in Congress with the provision that a portion of the revenues from thein 
sale be used to establish schools. Two years later. Congress passed an 
ordinance making possible the sale of land in the Northwest Territory. 
This law provided for dividing the lands into townships, six miles 
square; and the townships into lots, each a mile square. 

In 1787 an immense area was sold to a land company, and an ordi- 
nance adopted for the government of the region declared: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” Later the same year, the Northwest Ordinance regulat- 
ing the utilization of land was adopted. Lot 16 in each township was 
given for the school of the township; and two entire townships were set 
apart for tbe endowment of a universtiy. This established the precedent 
of the Federal Govemiiient of granting lands for encouragement of 
schools and colleges. 

STATES LAY THE FOUNDATIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Educational provisions in state constitutions. By iSoo eight of 
the 16 states bad adopted constitutional provisions /or education. The 
constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted in* 1776, dirStted th^ legislature 
to “establish a school or school® . . in eqgh county of the state.” It 
further directed: “All useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.” In 17*90 % new constitution 
directed the legislature to provide for the free education of the poor, and 
to see that “all the arts and sciences [were] promoted in one or more 
seminaries of learning.” 

Articles on education are especially liberal iu the state constitutions 
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of North Carolina (1776), Geoi^ia (1777 and 1798), Massachusetts 
(1780), New Hampshire (1784), and Vermont (1793). Interest in 
founding systems of public schools was by no means confined to those 
states with constitutions referring to the subject! The constitutions of 
New York and Connecticut, until well into the 19 th century, were silent 
on the subject. of schools; but these were among the earliest and most 
enterprising states in pioneering for education. 

' Public education in Massachusetts. The state constitution of 
Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, confirmed Harvard College in its 
ancient powers, rights, and privileges; and designated the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, council, and senate of the state, with six ministers 
•of the Congregational Church, as overseers of the college. Furthermore, 
it charged the legislature to “cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, . . . especially in the University of Cambridge, public '..chools, 
and grammar schools in the towns.” 

In 1789, the legislature of Massachusetts legalized the district sys- 
tem, which had gradually developed from the town system of colonial 
days. The law required an elementary school in towns of 50 or more 
families, and grammar schools in towns having 150 or more families. 
Teachers were to be college graduates or, if not graduates, they were 
to be certificated by ministers of the Congregational Church. Only citi- 
zens of the United States were allowed to teach in town schools. Fines 
were imposed on towns failing to provide schools. 

In 1797, the legislature enacted a law which gave to academies a 
recognized place in the public school system. All academies meeting cer- 
tain standards stipulated in the law were to receive from the state an 
endowment of half a township of land. To receive this grant, an academy 
was required to have a permanent endowment of at least $3,000. 

New York lays the foundation of a state system. No mention 
of education was made in the constitution of New York down to 1894. 
From the Revolutiqn the state has, nevertheless, pursued a liberal policy 
in promotiif^ privat8'educational agencies and in the support and control 
of public schools. 

Governor George Clinton initiated the educational program in 1784. 
The legislature ordered'’ that unappropriated lands in the state be sur- 
veyed, and 690 acres in each township be reserved for the support of 
schools. At the same time an act was passed establishing the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, whose duty it was 
to promote and supervise secondary and higher education. After three 
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years this feature was changed and the University was established with 
oversight of *‘all the colleges, academies, and schools.” This organization 
has had a continuous existence to the present time and is the oldest in 
the country. The Regents chartered a number of academies before the 
close of the century. In 1790, the Regents were authorized to expend 
for schools funds received from the sale of certain state lands. This 
marks the j^ginning of the state fund for education in New York. 

The act creating the Board of Regents gave it power over secondary* 
and higher education only, but the board early urged the importance of 
establishing a S]^tim o^ common schools. In 1795, the legislature appro- 
priated £20,000 a year, for five years, to be distributed to common 
schools in the state. A school was to be established in each district. The * 
English language and grammar, arithmetic, and “such other branches of 
knowledge as are most useful and necessary to a complete education,” 
were to be taught. Funds were to be distributed to the qounties, and 
then by the counties to the towns. Within the toyns, funds were dis- 
tributed to districts on the basis of the number of days in each year 
that a school was liiaintained. Two school commissioners and district 
trustees selected and approved teachers, and exercised supervision of the 
schools. By i ioo there were in New York 1,350 public schools. The pur- 
pose for which the 1795 act had been passed, the general diffusion of 
the elements of an education, was rapidly being attained The act met, 
however, strong opposition, and when it expired, in 1800, it was not 
renewed. 

THE UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

The multiplication of colleges. The early part of the 18th century 
experienced a widespread religious revival known as the “Great Awaken- 
ing.” Various Protestant denominations increased in membership and 
began to organize for more aggressive action, by milking provision for 
training ministers. As an outcome of this developlhent, a 4 iumber of 
new colleges sprang into eUstence. Amon^ these were The College of 
New Jersey (later Princeton), established in New Jer^y by the Presby- 
terians in 1746; King’s College (now Columbii University), in New 
York City, founded by the Episcopalians in 1754; Brown, by the 
Baptists in Rhode Island in 1764; Rutgers in New Jersey, by the Dutch 
Reformed Church in 1766; and Dartmouth, in New Hampshire, by the 
Congregationalists in 1769, in order to missionize the Indians. 
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Every (Mie of these institutions owed its existence to Christian minis* 
ters, just as did the three original colleges. Moreover, each had as its chief 
function, to train young men for the pulpit In other respects, too, they 
followed the ideals and practices oi their predecesiirs. They were obliged 
to seek their charters from English officials who were already waxing 
suspicious of deviations from established customs. 

The one institution of this period that did not directly , stem from 
•religious influences was the Academy and Charity School founded by 
Franklin in 1751. Four years later its scope was broadened and the new 
charter invested the Trustees with authority to Confer dlgrees under the 
name “The College, Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia.” 
r Character of the pre-Revolution colleges. Colonial colleges fol- 
lowed the En gli sh model in practically all particulars down to the 
Revolution. Every student was required to live in the dormitosj' under 
the master’s charge. Daily religious observances, obedience to a long 
series of rules, and a common mode of life and discipline were required. 
Down to 1767, each tutor carried a group through the college course, 
teaching them in all subjects. Only at that late oate were tutors ap- 
pointed for each individual class. Yale, in 1767, and Harvard, in 1773, 
abandoned the listing of students in the catalog according to the rank 
and social standing of their parents — another custom brought over from 
English university life. 

The pronounced English character of our first colleges has been pur- 
posely dwelt upon because it fixed the type that all highe;; education 
was to follow on this continent. Variations crept in as the decades passed, 
but this basic conception prevailed ever)rwhere down to the middle of 
Jthe 19th century. It was college education, implying regulation of con- 
duct rather than. professional instruction: residence under restrictions; 
daUy religious exercises; a common dining hall; the forming of a special 
type of character; a liberal education of limited scope; and formal dis- 
cipline for the mind as well as morals. Such were the objectives of the 
traditionaK.\mericais<i college, which everywhere was the instrument for 
higher culture. 

Something of the character of these early colleges can be guessed from 
the youthful age qf the students. The average age of graduates in the 
class of 1681 at Harvard was about 19^ years. In 1753, 29 students 
entered Harvard, and the average age was 15 years and five months. One 
of these was i2j4, eight were 14 to 15 years, and 12 were 15 to 16 years. 
It was not uncommon for students to graduate at 15 years of age. All 
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tlicse institutions teaching what we now regard as the secondary 
school age. Their enrollments were small, and most students were pre- 
paring for the ministry. 

Summary of col^ial colleges: 1636-1776. Before the American 
Revolution, nine colleges had been founded in the colonies. Most of 
these received public subsidies, and each (save one) was closely associ- 
ated with^a particular Protestant church. Some of these institutions 
have changed their names, and some have changed their locations, but 
every one is still in existence, and all are rendering distinguished service. 


COLONIAL COLLEGES, 1636-1776 


Institution 

State 

Religious 

Alignment 

Date 

Harvard^ University 

Massachusetts 

Congregational 

1636 

College of William and Mary. 

. Virginia 

Anglican 

1693 

Yale University 

Connecticut 

Congregational 

1701 

Princeton University 

.New Jersey 

fresbyterian 

1746 

University of Pennsylvania . . . 

. Pennsylvania 

Non-sectarian 

1749 

Columbia University 

.New York 

Anglican 

1754 

Brown University 

Rhode Island 

Baptist 

1764 

Rutgers University 

.New Jersey 

Dutch Reformed 

1766 

Dartmouth College 

New Hampshire 

Congregational 

1769 


As to the spirit of these institutions, two most significant changes 
had occurred. First, they had begun to be far more democratic than 
formerly. Harvard and "'/ale gave up the policy of listing their students 
according to the social status of the father. Sectarian requirements were 
gradually abolished. King’s Colleg" (later Columbia), from its establish- 
ment in 1754, was liberally disfvosed; Brown University, founded in 
1764 by Baptists, had the following in its charter: “Into this Liberal 
and Catholic Institution shall never be admitted any Religious Tests 
but on the contrary all the Members hereof shall^ forever enjoy full 
free Absolute and uninterrupted Liberty.of Conscience,” and “that the 
Sectarian differences of opftiions shall not n^ake any Part of the Public 
and Classical Instruction.” 

Second, the curricula of the newer institutions beqa™® niuch broader 
than in the older institutions. The French language was added. In addi- 
tion to the ancient languages and the philosophic branches, psychology, 
logic, ethics, and metaphysics were offered. More attention was devoted 
to the mathematical branches, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. His- 
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tory was a new interest, and also the sciences, especially geography and 
astronomy. Several institutions added, also, such practical lines as sur- 
veying, navigation, husbandry, commerce, and government. 

Beginning of the university' ideal. Concut\ient with the Revolu- 
tion there appeared a quickening of academic interest; in rapid order 
the existing colleges attempted to transform themselves, while at the 
same time many new ones were planned on the university model. British 
authorities had repeatedly refused to grant the people of N^orth Caro- 
lina a chartered college. This caused bitter feeling among them. Grasping 
the very first chance in 1776 they placed in the consti'iuifion of the state 
a provision for “one or more universities.” It was chartered in 1789 and 
began teaching six years later, and is the oldest State University. The 
first constitution of Vermont (1777) likewise provided for the creation 
of a state university. 

In 1779, the College, Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia 
was, by act of legislation, converted into “The University of the State 
of Pennsylvania.” This action is notable as it was the first specific 
legislation establishing a state university. In 1791, the institution 
adopted as its permanent name, The University of Pennsylvania, but 
it was returned by the legislature to private management. In 1780, Har- 
vard was rechartered and designated a university, although it did not 
for many years use this title, an action not without significance. In 
1784, New York passed an act establishing the University of the State 
of New York. Georgia did the same the following year. In 1790, a 
“National University” was proposed, to be created and supported by 
the Federal Government. President Washington urged its establishment 
gnd left $25,000 in stocks for its endowment. By an act of the General - 
Assembly of Kentucky, 1798, Transylvania University was established, 
which in 1845 was consolidated with the University of Kentucky. In 
1802, the legislature of the Northwest Territory chartered the American 
Western University, iferown University took its present* title in 1804. 
Louisiana fttablishdb the University of New Orleans as a state institu- 
tion in 1805; Michigan was^ founded in 1817; and Virginia, in 1819. 
Thus, after the Reyolution, the university ideal as opposed to the tradi- 
tional church college tbok strong hold upon the minds of American 
leaders. These universities represented a wholly new order of affairs in 
higher education, and had little in common with the narrow religious 
college of former days. The curricula were to be as broad as the new 
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puiposes which inspired them; modem languages and the phjrdcal as 
well as the social sciences were to be emphasized as central features. 

Totalitarianism. The most extraordinary proposal at this period has 
yet to be mentioned^ This was the* plan of combining all educati(mal 
institutions, together with the other agencies of culture into one grand 
organization, to be designated the University of the state. 

The pr^ident of Dartmouth College proposed (1777) that this college 
should become a state university,^ “And that there be two or three 
Charity Schools or Academies in connection with this university.” An 
effort was later*n&de tt» do privately what was here proposed to be done 
publicly: this led to one of the most historic decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. • 

As early as 1785 the charter of the University of Georgia empowered 
the Sematus Academicus to establish, control, and supervise all the 
public schools to be supported by the state. It was to select all the 
teachers, prescribe the branches to be taught, and) Anally, to examine 
the results.® 

The University of the State of New York. In 1784 the New 
York Legislature passed an act entitled “An Act for establishing a 
university within this state.” Far-reaching authority was granted the 
Regents, for they were “empowered to found schools and colleges in any 
part of this State” and to endow them, “every such school or college 
being at all times to be deemed a part of the University and, as such 
subject to«the control and direction of the said Regents.” * It was the 
hope of many powerful friends that King’s College, discontinued at the 
time of the Revolution, would become the apex of the system. As it 
turned out, the central institution alone is missing; otherwise, the sys- 
tem, as it was constituted, accomplished the plan of* unification of all 
educational agencies into what is known as the University of the State 
of New York. 

The University of New Orleans. In 1805, tl\,e legislative council 
of Louisiana took action establishing the Universitj^f New Orleans. The 

* Chase, Frederick, A History of Dartmouth College and the Town of Hanover, 
p. 473. Cambridge (Mass.) : J. W. Wilson and Son, 1891-1914. 

® Hull, A. L., A Historical Sketch of the University of Georgia, p. 8. AUanto: 
Foote and Davies Company, 1894. 

* Sherwood, Sidney, History of Higher Education in New York, p S8- Washing- 
ton: United States Bureau of Education, 1900. 
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Regents were instructed to establish in each county one or more 
acadmies for boys, and others for girls; also, a public library for each 
county was planned. The expense was to be cared for by two lotteries, 
which were then the popular metliod of hnancii^g public instruction. 
The college was put into operation, but the entire scheme was abandoned 
in 1826. 

The University of Michigan. Nowhere did this movement for a 
qentralized system find fuller expression than in the case of '^Michigan. 
The governor and judges who constituted the first legislature passed an 
act, in 1817, creating the University of MichigaK.’ P6v\*er was granted 
the president and professors “to establish colleges, academies, schools, 
libraries, museums, atheneums, botanical gardens, laboratories, and other 
useful literary and scientific institutions consonant to the laws of the 
United States of America, and of Michigan, and to provide Ipr and 
appoint directors, visitors, curators, librarians, instructors, and instruc- 
trixes in, among, and throughout the various counties, cities, towns, 
townships, or other geographical divisions of Michigan.” All these sub- 
ordinate teachers and officers were to be paid from the university treas- 
ury. Under its bizarre charter, the university established a number of 
primary schools and a college in Detroit, which was called the first 
college of Michigan; no less than ten branches or preparatory schools 
were opened by the Regents. As in Louisiana, this educational scheme 
was to be supported by lotteries. 

French educational plans. What explanation can be offered for 
these peculiar developments? Why did Americans turn suddenly from 
the traditional church college to the secular state university — from the 
local and individual institutions to the centralized organization em-> 
bracing all elemen.tary schools, academies, libraries, museums, and lyce- 
ums throughout the entire state? What changed their idea as to the 
aims of education and broadened the curricula of the schools? There is 
but one explanation: the influence of French educational plans. Little 
importance *has beeft attached. to this development. Everyone knows 
how French philosophy and, political ideas ddminated the i8th century 
on both shores of t^je Atlantic, but few understand the spread of French 


® This scheme, the most quixotic and grandiose in American educational history, 
may be found in full in Hinsdale, Burke A., “Notes on the History of Foreign 
Influence upon Education in the United States,” in Report of the United States 
Bureau of Education (1897-1898), Vol. I, pp. 591-629. 
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educational theories and plans of school organization on this si(fe of 
the water,* 

In his History of the University of Michigan, Dr. B. A. 
explained its quixotic^charter: ^ 

Students of educational history know very well where to find the 
original of the Catholepistemiad of Michigan. That original is the Imperial 
University that the First Napoleon gave to France in i8o6 — ^which was 
not, in fact, a university at all, but rather a highly centralized organization 
of state instruction, having its center in Paris. 

French contributions to American education may be summarized as 
follows: (i) The term university came into general usage for designat- 
ing institutions of higher learning. (2) The idea of state support antf 
state control of education was accepted as a logical necessity of repub- 
lican gl?vernment. (3) Higher education took as it new aim the training 
of lawyers, judges, legislators, and civil servants for the state, rather 
than ministers for the church. (4) The view fhat secular education 
should replace religious training under the control of the church was 
adopted. (5) Instruction was everywhere to be gratuitous. (6) All the 
agencies necessary for the diffusion of knowledge — schools, academies, 
libraries, and other institutions — ^were to be organized into an articulate 
system. (7) The curriculum was more broadly conceived, taking in 
modern languages, and the natural and the social sciences; professional 
training in law, medicine, and engineering was also to become a part 
of university training. (8) A complete system of schools required three 
levels: elementary, secondary, and higher. 

.The importance of the final deposit from the French educational 
interest is difficult to estimate. D;ie to this influence, a number of states 
took the first step toward establishing universities under public control 
and with purely secular aims in view. These institutions, however, re- 
mained rather feeble for many decades and did pot exert a very wide 
influence; in /act, most of them reverted eventually to the traditional 
college type. 


• Consult Herbert B. Adams in Thomas Jefferson and^tke Ihuversity of Virginia ; 
Sidney Sherwood in History of Higher Education in New York; B, A. Hinsdale in 
'‘Notes on the History of Foreign Influences upon Education in the United States' ; 
and Charles F. Thwing in A History of Higher Education in America. The French 
plan is discussed fully in the next chapter of this text. 

’ Hinsdale, Burke A , History of the University of Michigan, p. 10. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1906. 
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In Adam’s Fsi^ 
Wo sinned all. 


B 


life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


C 

The Cat doth play, 
And alter slay. 

D 

A Dog will bite, 

A thief at night. 

£ 

An Eagle’s flight 
Is oflt of sight. 

F 

The idle Fool, 

Is whipped at schooL 




An Aifhtbet tf Lessons for YonA, 

A B WISE son maketh a glad father, but a foolldt 
son'is the grief of his mother. 

ETTER is a little, with the fear of the Lord, 
than great treasure, and trouble therewith. 

2 ME onto Christ, all ye who labour and are 
heavy* Jaden, and he will give rest to your 

. , 

D O not the abominable thing which I hats, saith 
the ^rd. 


New England Primer, Page 13. 
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COLLEGES ESTABLISHED AFTER THE REVOLUTION, TO 1799 


Date 

Name 

State 

Auspices 

1782 

Washington Coyege 

Maryland 

Non-sectarian 

1783 

Dickinson College 

Pennsylvania 

Non-sectarian 


Hampden-Sidney College 

Virginia 

Presbyterian 

1784 

St. John’s College 

Maryland 

Episcopal 


Colvsbury College 

Maryland 

Methodist 

178s 

College of Charleston 

South Carolina 

Non-sectarian 


University of Georgia 

Georgia 

State 

1787 

Franklin Cdllege ^(1855, 
Franklin and Marshall) 

Pennsylvania 

Non-sectarian 

1789 

Georgetown University 

Dist of Columbia 

Jesuit 


University of North Carolina 

North Carolina 

State 

1791 

University of Vermont 

Vermont 

State 

1793 

Williams College 

Massachusetts 

Congregational 

1794 

Greeneville and Tusculum 
College 

Tennessee 

Presbyterian 


Blount College (1807, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee) 

Tennessee 

State 


Bowdoin College 

Maine 

Non-sectarian 

1795 

Union College 

New York 

Non-sectarian 


Washington College 

Tennessee 

Presbyterian 

1799 

Transylvania University 

Kentucky 

Presbyterian 


TEXTBOOKS 


The most ’interesting textbook ever printed in America was the New 
England Primer, which was preceded by the English Calvinistic primer, 
The Protestant Tutor. The New England Primer was first printed be- 
tween 1685 and 1690 and quickly won great popularity. It is a smatl 
book of 88 pages, 3^^" x 5" in size. It contains the letters in Roman 
and italic types and in script; a number of illustrations, each of which 
is accompanied by a rhymed couplet; and verses* taken from the Bible, 
each of which begins with a successive letter of th%alphabq,V Obviously 
it was an adaptation of the Orbus Pictus of Comenius. Included in the 
Primer is The Westminster Shorter Catechism, the most widely used 
of all epitomes of Calvinistic doctrine; and John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk 
for American Babes. “Easy Syllables for Children,” a list of words to be 
spelled; and verses, poems, and selections from the Scriptures complete 
the text. 

Two texts in arithmetic were in early use, one hy Cocker and the 
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other by Hodder. In 1792 Isaac Greenwood, Hollis professor of mathe* 
matics at Harvard, brought out his Arithmetic, the first book on the 
sul^ject to be written by an American. Grammars written by English 
authors were used. Franklin speaks of Greenwo^Y^’s and Brightland’s 
books on the subject. LUy's Latin Grammar was popular until the close 
of the i8th century; and in New England, Cheever’s Accidence was com- 
monly used. Cicero’s Orations were read in schools more than any other 
selections from Latin literature, although Horace, Caesar, and Livy were 
also widely read. In the Greek, Xenophon and Homer were read, but the 
most popular Greek text was the New Testament; 

The most famous of all i8th century American texts was Webster’s 
.Speller (1783), which formed the first part of his Grammatical Institute 
of the English Language. The second part was a grammar, and the 
third a reader. By far the most widely used grammar was that of .Lindley 
Murray, published first in 1795. It was reprinted many times. Caleb 
Bingham’s Young Ladies’ Accidence (1785) was another popular gram- 
mar. The most popular American arithmetic was that of Nicholas Pike. 
It contained also a short introduction to trigonometry and surveying. 
Dilworth’s Schoolmaster’s Assistant was greatly used. Caleb Bingham 
published The American Preceptor and Columbian Orator', widely used 
as a reader. 

Conclusion. The period of the Revolution was marked by gteat 
enthusiasm for the diffusion of knowledge. 

The period witnessed significant educational achievements. Church 
and state were separated. The academy and the state university were 
established as parts of the American educational system. A real effort 
was made to throw off outworn practice in schools and colleges, and to 
make these institutions more effective agencies for promoting human 
welfare. Administrative machinery was transformed ; schools were made 
responsive to the will and needs of the people; and the system of sup- 
port and control of ^education that has since been developed in this 
country had its beginning. Connecticut and New York and the Federal 
Government laid plans for* firomoting schools from revenues derived 
from the sale of publiceland. Everywhere was an atmosphere of faith 
in republican government, and in education as one of its most effective 
agencies. Plans took shape slowly, and their realization required even 
more time; but the American people had established the foundation of 
a school system of a new type. 



Chapter 16 

THE REBIRTH AND REINSTATEMENT 

OF IDEALISM 

KANT, THE FORE-RUNNER OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHIC 

IDEALISM 

new idealism. Descartes had contended that all knowledge 
is innate, and Locke that no knowledge is innate but everything that any 
man can know comes from experience, especially sensory experiences. 
This flat contradiction necessitated a thorough-going restudy of the 
origin of knowledge, or how the mind comes to know. French thinkers 
were content»with a superficial, materialistic rationalism hastily deduced 
from empiricism. The celebrated German philosopher, Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804), penetrated deeper into the problem. The result of his 
cogitations were presented to the world in three treatises: The Critique 
of Pure Reason (1781), The Critique of Practical Reason (1788), and 
The Critique of the Judgment (1790). It is doubtful whether any other 
writings in all the history of human thinking have been so provocative 
and arresting as these. They called for a revolution in our conception of 
mind as transforming as the conception of the physical universe by 
Copernicus. 

It is obviously impossible in a few pages to acquaint anyone with 
even a glimmering of the profound conclusions rejiched by this new 
sage in the far-off, insignificant University of Kdni^burg. denied the 
Platonic-Cartesiah theory tiiat all knowledge is innate; but he did reach 
the conclusion that something of the greatest signifioance is innate. He 
contended that knowledge of the outer world comes only from our 
senses, that is, by experience of things. But he just as firmly asserted 
that mathematical conceptions and our sense of duty and of beauty are 
not the result of the functioning of our senses. All such ideas or forms 
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of knowledge belong to the nature of the mind itself; they are a priori^ 
that is, prior to soise experience. 

Sensory knowledge is of phenomena. Probably Kant’s most dev- 
astating conclusion was the undredmed of idea tl^at space and time do 
not exist as realities outside the mind, but only as forms in which the 
mind thinks the things presented by the sen.ses. Moreover, all our judg- 
ments about things and their relations to one another are made because 
of categories inherent in the structure of the mind. For example, we do 
not perceive one object causing a change in another object; all we can 
see is that one change follows another. The mind fiSflf supplies the 
idea of causal relation. Though Kant did not deny that the senses 
supply the crude materials of knowledge, he did assert that the mind 
itself completed the process by adding factors that do not come from 
without. The mind is unable to know the ultimate nature of things, but 
only their outer appearance and how they act. 

Kant held with the materialists that there is an outer physical universe 
which is wholly mechanistic in character. Man’s body is a part of such 
a universe. But what the real nature of the physical universe may be 
we cannot know. The mind receives something through the senses but 
proceeds to add from its own inner constitution so much’ that the re- 
sultant thought of the object can have no similarity to the outer object. 
For illustration, objects do not have color. It is our way of sensing them 
that adds the color. That is to say, man’s intellectual comprehension 
does not give him knowledge of what things are in themselves, but only 
how they appear to him. The mind is not able to know metaphysical 
realities but is limited to appearance. In experiencing an object the mind 
supplies so much and the senses so little that knowledge is more a prod- 
uct of inner than of outer causation. 

The practical is reason in the moral sphere. The original pur- 
pose which Kant had in view when he began was to prove the reality 
of God, immortality, ahd freedom, which the materialists denied. But he 
concluded that so fas as knowfjedge of the outer world goes, it cannot 
be proved that God created it, nor that man* has a soul, and inasmuch 
as the outer world is a closed mechanism, there can be no such thing 
as freedom in natur^. 

But there is more to man than the capacity to think and reason about 
things. He is a creature of action and his reason makes judgments on 
what is good and bad, that is to say, decisions as to what should or 
should not be done. Reason then functions in the realm of morals; it 
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sets up ideal values and demands that the will seek to realize 
values. In other terms, it tells man what duty, or the “cat^orical im>' 
perative,” is. Man is free in that he has choice to obey or disobey what 
conscience commands^ 

But the fact of supreme import is that man finds in his nature a per- 
fect norm or ideal to which his acts should conform. It is part of his 
rational st^cture and not the result of experience. He is no more left 
to pure chance experiences to tell him what is good and what is bad than 
he is left to judge what a perfect circle is from the imperfect circles 
which his eyes haVe se6n. Mathematical science derives from the reason 
and not from the senses. Similarly, duty is the ideal of conduct implanted 
in man’s rational being and not the result of contingent or accidental, 
experiences of the pleasant or profitable. 

Man •has a moral feeling that he ought to obey duty regardless of 
whether it is pleasant or unpleasant. His sensations and interests have 
nothing to do with the issue. These high conceptions of religious and 
moral values came to Kant as a consequence of the influence of Pietism. 
His desire to find die truth about God, freedom, and duty, which the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment had denied, led him to assign a cer- 
tain limitation to the speculative capacity of the mind. The intellect 
functioning in the realm of empirical knowledge has to do only with 
an outer world of changing phenomena; it cannot prove that God caused 
the world or that it was created in time; it does not know that man is 
free or tha^ good and evil exist. So far as man’s reason goes, it upholds 
the conclusions of the freethinker and the agnostic. 

In his Critique of the Practical Reason Kant discloses the basis for 
moral and religious life. God and duty exist in man’s rational nature 
perfect forms, presuppositions or ideals which are implanted in his nature 
to guide his conduct. He is not forced to obey them; but, if he does 
not, he suffers consequences which make him aware that he has done* 
something wrdhg. In basing the moral and religious, life upon action or 
will, Kant assigned to will a metaphysical comiJfetency tl&t gives it 
priority over the Intellect. In the field of phenomena, or nature, we act 
on knowledge. But moral values have to do with ap entirely different 
realm. Here action is not by intelligence but By faith. Kant humbled 
reasop, but exalted will and personality. Faith, not sensory experience, 
is the true source of mental and moral illumination. We do not know 
God as an object of sensory experience, but if we. act as if He exists, 
the reality of His being will become evident. Such is Kant’s conclusion. 
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Kant accepted the existence of two entirely separate world orders, the 
physical and the ethical. Man exists in both. In the one mechanism rules 
and there is no freedom or intelligence. In the other the ethical universe, 
freedom and intelligence are found ^and these are eftsential for moral life. 

In the moral universe or kingdom, every individual is an end in him- 
self and never a means for another’s ends. Every man is an ethical, inde- 
pendent personality in whom the moral struggle of the universe is fought. 
Kant insisted upon the maxim: “Be. a person and respect aA others as 
persons.” He exalted the individual and humanity and not the state or 
society. Moreover, he declared that “the only good t'Aiflig in the world 
is a good will.” In taking this position he made moral responsibility 
.depend upon the motivation of the agent more than upon the results of 
the deed itself. 

From another angle it should be pointed out that Kant wast^in har- 
mony with the contemporary movement of altruism, which swept the 
world during this era. This was the basis for charity education, the 
establishment of orphanages, Christian missions, religious toleration, the 
abolition of slavery, and the beginning of socialistic schemes. Kant’s 
views exercised a profound effect upon education as well as philosophy. 

SCHILLER THE FORE-RUNNER OF THE NEW 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALISM 

Introduction. Heretofore Friedrich Schiller has never received more 
than passing mention in the history of education. To pick him out now 
for special notice requires justification, and adequate explanation for 
the neglect of his contributions by historians. That he exercised the 
decisive impact at a most crucial moment in the development of modern 
educational theory can be clearly shown. 

Sketch of Schiller’s career (1759-1805). Schiller was born of 
humble stock. His father wanted him to become a physidan, and for a 
time he did-study medicine, but his real interest was in literature, in 
which he early showed marked talent, and quickly became the best lovdd 
poet of the German people. In 1789 he accepted the professorship of 
history at the small University of Jena and established his home a few 
miles away at Weimar, the center of the most brilliant literary coterie 
in the world. In addition to Schiller, who was poet, historian, and 
philosopher; there were Goethe (one of the ten men of greatest genius 
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of all times); Herder; Wieland; Schelling; Fichte; Hegel; H^mboldt; 
and the Schlegel brothers. 

Schiller was a devoted admirer of Shakespeare, and was well ac- 
quainted with Englisjji literature anS philosophy. As a historian and 
dramatist, he was alert to the momentous events of that tempestuous 
age^hich saw the American Revolution and the French Enlightenment, 
followed by the bloody Reign of Terror. On the quieter front of litera- 
ture his interest was profoundly stirred by the Aufkldrung and, espe-. 
cially, the three epochal treatises ot Kant. 

Obviously ciuilikatioA was at the crossroads with no certainty as to 
what should guide the future course. Some men wanted the old religion, 
some a new one, and the vast majority wanted none at all. Some wanted 
a republic based upon liberty, equality, and fraternity, some wanted ab- 
solute monarchy, while others desired the unabridged liberty of the 
savage. Some wanted totalitarian, practical education controlled by the 
state, some a religious training by the church, and the majority of the 
people were indifferent to all efforts to educate the young. Schiller 
shared Kant’s profound confidence in the power of education to rescue 
all humanity and produce a nobler people. 

In 1793 S(!hi]ler discussed the beautiful and the sublime and two 
years later he published Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man. 
This was an epochal deliverance which had much to do with launching 
education upon the new direction taken by Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
and the German humanists. The five outstanding educational problems 
of the day Schiller defined as follows: (i) Shall education be national- 
istic and practical, controlled by the interest of the state, or shall it be 
private and interested in perfecting an ideal humanity? (2) Shall it^ 
be passive and receptive making human beings docile puppets, or shall 
it render them active and creative agents? (3) Recognizing the anti- 
thesis between sensory experience and abstract thinking, what method 
of instruction will bring about the transition from 'the one to the other? 
(4) How can man be raised from the level of sensory appetites to action 
on moral principles and sublime motives? As a part of the physical 
universe, man’s behavior is mechanically determined., How then can he 
be educated for freedom? 

Schiller’s views were the result of profound reflection called forth 
by the grim social, political, and economic conditions of the day. It is 
rare indeed that a situation so complex has been integrated so com- 
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pletely l^y any thinker. The politico-moral crisis was naturally upper- 
most in the mind of 4 his historical dramatist, as he witnessed the “Age 
of Reason” reach its apogee in the horrors of the “Reign of Terror.” 

Political reconstruction and stability rest on moral character. 
Schiller definitely apprehended the magnitude of tlie revolution that was 
taking place in the relation of the individual to the state. “Man,’^ he 
declared, “has awakened from his long lethargy and self-deception, and 
with impressive unanimity demands, that his imperishable rights be 
restored to him.” The state must cease suppressing individuality, for 
the individual has become sovereign, and in consequence, the actual man 
must be ennobled to become the ideal man. 

.. All improvement in the political sphere must proceed from the moral 
improvement of the individual; this was Schiller’s basic conviction. In- 
stead of the state being able to make a more perfect humanity^, it must 
be based upon it. How can character be improved under the influence 
of a barbarous form of government which destroys the unity of man- 
hood and prevents the full development of human personality? 

As Schiller viewed the situation, contemporary society had “dissolved 
into its elements” and two types of manhood had emerged. One was the 
crude man of brute force, who gave rein to his sadistic impulses in acts 
of blind rage and savage vengeance. Angered by years of grinding 
tyranny he undertook to seize a liberty which he could not wisely 
employ. The other type was the sensual man who was too besotted 
with debauchery to care what became of himself and the world. Schiller^s 
sympathies were wholeheartedly with downtrodden humanity, and he 
passionately believed in political freedom, but the state was giving its 
subjects only a one-sided training in order to exploit their productive 
capacities. Schiller felt that true libercy can rest only on the all-sided 
development of the individual. Here, unquestionably, is the origin of 
the doctrine of the harmonious development of all the powers. 

The position of philosophy and religion. While Jiuman society 
was thus passing tWugh one .of its periods of utter despair and blind 
groping for light, neither philosophy nor religion had any sure guidance 
to offer. Dogmatic theologisms, both Protestant and Catholic, had un- 
wisely chosen to defend both the Ptolemaic astronomy against the pre- 
cision of Copernican demonstration, and the divine right of kings to 
exploit their subjects, and were ingloriously repudiated by men of in- 
telligence. On the philosophical side the doctrine of innate knowledge 
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was shattered by the empiricism of John Locke. Then came Kant with 
his critical examination of the competency of the human mind and his 
proof that Gk)d cannot be known by the intellect but is only an intuitive 
assumption of the ethical will. His doctrine of morality as a transcen* 
dental command that comes from the rational nature and has no relation 
to our ordinary life split man into two irreconcilable and unrelated 
levels. On the one hand is the lower, animal, or sensuous nature, which 
is intrigued only by things and the satisfactions they bring. On the othen 
hand there is the rational-moral nature which commands man to do 
right because V* ii riglA, and not because it brings either pleasures or 
profit. It was the moral law, or categorical imperative, with all its 
sublime dignity and cold rigor against weak, pleasure-seeking human > 
nature; it was external authority against sensuous inclination. 

The supreme problem and Schiller’s remedy. The supreme prob- 
lem to which Schiller addressed his thinking was how to implement 
the rational-moral capacity and relate it to the sensuous side of human 
nature. Kant’s philosophy had sharp>ened the dichotomy of the physico- 
sensuous versus the' rational-moral to the point where all interrelation 
seemed impossible. Man was viewed as a creature compounded of two 
natures and existing in two sharply separated worlds, the material world 
on the one hand and the ethical-rational on the other His body, his 
senses, and appetites belong to the physical world; his rationality and 
moral being are of the ethical world. Men generally live on the low 
level of the physical, which is moved mechanically by instincts. How 
can they be made to live on the level of spiritual freedom? 

“Shall philosophy withdraw, dejected and hopeless, from this field, 
while brute force dominates in every direction? Must the most important 
of all goods be abandoned to sheer accident? Shall the conflict of blind 
forces continue forever in the political world and shall social law never 
triumph over malevolent selfishness?” Schiller asks these arresting ques- 
tions, and then proceeds to state that reason cannot q()pose th^ physical 
powers directly, but must find some other power to oppose them. Accord- 
ing to his view the two levels can be reconciled only by a third that 
partakes of the nature of both, namely, the esthetic or the sense of 
beauty. He stated it this way: “If truth would wrest the victory in the 
strife with force, she must first become a force herself and ai^ioint an 
instinct as her champion in the realm of phenomena, for instincts are 
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the only active forces in the sensuous world.” ^ Schiller proposed to use 
man’s esthetic interest to implement his moral and spiritual capacities. 

The origin of self-activity. What is the source and nature of 
human activity? This constitutes the central question of education and 
also of all social progress. The nature of activity, whether it be physical 
force or mental process, spontaneous emotionality or spiritual self- 
activity, depends upon its origin. Kant’s division of the universe into 
the physical and the ethical-rational (fid not shed light on the problem. 
His doctrine of will did, however, bring its importance into full view 
and it is at this point that Schiller made his most signifKra.it contribution. 

Like everyone at that time, Schiller accepted the empiricism of Locke, 
twho asserted that the mind in sensation is purely passive and receptive, 
for, as a part of the physical universe, it is subject to the law of cause 
and effect. Man’s physical movements are, therefore, the result of outer 
forces and are all determined. In sensation the soul is wholly receptive; 
something is done to and through the individual rather than by him. 
Moreover, sensibility causes sensuous appetites (Stofftreibe), that is to 
say, nature necessitates the somatic activities, blit these are merely 
outer nature acting in and through us as a part of the physical forces 
of the universe. Our desires, emotions, and passions are Ihe result of 
animal instincts and are mechanical and determined. Sensibility, then, 
offers no explanation of the origin of higher mental and moral processes, 
especially those resulting from ideal motives. 

The basic problem is this: If the mind is passive and mechanical in 
sensory experience, how can it become active in art, moral conduct, and 
rational thinking? Reason in itself consists of empty forms which are 
^ithout power to bring about action. They are like the polar star and. 
the compass: they tell the mariner which way to go, but they have no 
power to make him go. Ideas, images, and principles are powerless in 
and of themselves. How then does man become active? How can he will 
to change things? 

It was here that Schiller turned philosophy and education in a new 
direction by pointing out t^^t the real sourde of activity in man is an 
original tendency tp impose his mental forms upon matter. This emotive 
force Schiller called the‘'‘form drive” (Formtrieb). It is none other than 
a spontaneous impulsion or instinct to impose inner images upon outer 

> SckiUer’s Complete Works, Vol. II, Eighth Letter, On the Aesthetic Education 
of Man. Tr. by Chas. L Hempel, Philadelphia: I. Kohler, i86i. 
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matter, that is, “to make the inner outer.” This instinct to form shows 
itself in two ways, in imagination and in artistic creation. Consider some 
illustrations. One looks at the clouds, which are in themselves quite 
shapeless. But the “formative impulse” of the mind imposes its own 
imaginary patterns upon them. Those clouds are a herd of buffalo stam- 
peding before the driving storm. Those stars are the “Great Bear”; to 
some one else they are “the Dipper.” That man with the princely bearing 
“is the angel of the Lord.” That quite ordinary girl is, to the lover, thC' 
most glamorous paragon of creation, the object of ecstatic devotion. 
Thus our emotienkl states impose their imagery upon outer matter and 
impart to it deepened significance. 

The creative imagination. Singularly gifted with creative imagi- 
nation, Schiller was able to understand the psychology of this volatile 
functionr He had a distinct advantage in the fact that he could look 
introspectively on his own constructive imagination at work creating 
projects of great dramatic interest. How marvelotft it would have been 
if Shakespeare had possessed a power of introspection commensurate 
with his genius. He might have revealed how his mind worked in pro- 
ducing Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet. 

In regard to the order and connections of its imagery the imagination, 
according to Schiller, obeys no law, but is entirely free; 

It is the interest of the creative imagination to change its objects spon- 
taneously; the interest of the understanding is to unite its objects with 
strict logical necessity. . . . Imagination passes unfettered and without 
rule from one conception to another conception and seeks not to be 
bound by any other connection than that of time.* 

Everyone knows how utterly bizarre is the order of his own imagery, 
Memory follows one pattern of association, purposive' thinking follows 
another, and logical thinking still another. No one can assign any reason 
for the order of mental imagery. 

Transition from the passivity of the sensibility to activity. It 
is the function of art through the stimulating power of U&uty that 
causes the soul to act. Believing, as ‘'chiller did, that the mind is passive 
in sense perception, and that will or creative activity, is the chief func 
tion of the soul he was obliged to accept the idea *that» self-activity could 
originate only in a process that partakes of both the sensory and the 
rational. The inner eye of the soul sees a figure of beauty in the block 


* Schiller, "On the Necessary Limitations in the Use of Beauty of Form.” 
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of marble; the architect envisions a cottage nestling in the dump of 
trees on the hill. Or it may be that it is the idea of a bridge, or a 
mental image of a vase to be made or a tragedy to be written. Art 
changes matter to a form that it 'would not assume without the inter- 
position of man’s imagination and will. Thus the artistic impulse or 
will to form is the factor that unites inert ideals or concepts with the 
crude data of sensory experience. 

* Art, like science, is independent of momentary impulse or caprice, for 
it acts on principles that are fixed and eternal. The supreme function 
of art is to free men from thralldom to nature. “So dong as man is 
merely percipient, he is a slave to nature; as soon as he thinks her, he 
•becomes her law giver. So far and so long as he imposes form upon 
matter, he vindicates his own freedom by shaping the formless, by trans- 
forming it into an object of his own choosing.” The reality of .things is 
inherent in themselves, but the appearance of things is man’s affair, and 
the state of mind that is nourished by appearance takes more pleasure 
in its own activity than in an}rthing that it receives. The creative mind 
has passed from the pleasure of the senses and of possession to the much 
greater enjoyment that arises from creative action. To create is far more 
delightful to the artist than to possess. 

What Schiller is telling us is that the movement of art by which 
inner form is voluntarily imposed upon outer matter is an instinct or 
inner impulsion that has its primary origin in will, that is, the mind 
seeking and willing order, relation, and ideals. As long as .^he mind is 
content merely to imagine such forms it remains quiescent. But to be 
true to itself, mind must find expression in the voluntary activities which 
lhange matter so as to make it conform to the patterns conceived by the 
creative imagination. According to Schiller the function of play consists 
of playing with beauty, that is, of artistic creation. 

Theory of play. It will be hard to find a theory that has been so 
misinterpi^^ed as Schiller’s theory of play. That it is based upon the 
surplusage of energy is true, as Herbert Spencer stated, but that is the 
barest fringe of it. Moreover, one must not confine his idea to the play 
or make-believe o/^oung children. It includes that, of course, but is far 
richer as a concept. By the same token, it must not be confined within 
the narrow range of adult recreational activities. Schiller was trying to 
account for the forces that have made man human and he assigns the 
first place to the play spirit in the creation of beauty. 
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No one will ever err if he seek the ideal of beauty on the same road on 

which he satisfies the play impuke Reason tells us that man shall play 

only with beauty, and he shall only play with beauty. For to speak out 
once for ail, man only plays when in tlie full meaning of the word he is a 
man, and he is only cimpletely a man when he plays.^ 

By play, Schiller obviously meant the creative faculty. Manhood is 
fully integrated and harmonized when he expresses his inner ideals of 
beauty and 'morality in outer forms. Upon this proposition Schiller con- 
structed his entire theory of art and education. 

Reason makes die* following demand : there shall be interaction between 
the impulse-to-^form and the material impulse — that is, there shall be a 
play instinct — ^because it is only by the unity of reality with form, of the , 
accidental with the necessary, of the passive state with freedom, that 
human nature is completed.^ 

Man realizes his complete self only when he creates. In place of being 
overwhelmed by the welter of sensory experiences of things, he takes his 
experiences of things up into himself and changes them according to 
patterns in harmony With his rational nature. Thus by creation, beauty 
knits together thought and feeling in the unity of matter and spirit. 

The esthetic reconciles the sensuous and the rational. Accept- 
ing the view that man is a dualistic creature, Schiller contended that it is 
necessary to unite the sensory and the rational by some intermediary 
function that partakes of the essential nature of both. He assigned this 
task to the esthetic impulse. He declared that: 

Man cannot pass directly from perception to thought The transition 

from the passive state of sense perception to activity of thought and 
will can take place only through an .atermediate state of aesthetic liberty. 

In one word, there is no other way^o make sensuous man .rational except 

by first making him aesthetic Through the aesthetic frame of mind 

the self-activity of reason is already disclosed in the sphere of sensu- 
ousness. 

Thus it is the function of esthetic activity or the creation of tjys beauti- 
ful that harmonizes. or coordinates the lower order of sensibility with the 
higher, or rational, order. 

Perception of fonfi. In his pursuit of medical science Schiller must 
have devoted some time to the study of biology, and he came to attribute 
to the eye and ear a major role in the evolution of man. These distance 

^ Op. cit.. Fifteenth Letter, On the Aesthetic Education of Man. 

^ Op cU , Fifteenth Letter, 
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receptors remove the subject from immediate contact with objects: they 
■ do not give an experience of the reality of things, but only of their form 
or appearance. Consequently mere form and color make a much deeper 
impression on man’s mind, and give an opportui|ity for greater esthetic 
^preciation and expression. 

The effects of beauty and play with beauty. Beauty operates 
directly on man’s emotions and through them it is enabled to affect 
‘ character and personality. Reason and moral principles, that is to say, 
ideals, cannot directly participate in this process of organizing the per- 
sonality, but must function through the emotions. ‘’Sthiller recognizes 
that beauty arouses emotional activity, but it acts also to restrain the 
• more violent emotions or passions. By controlling instincts it has lifted 
man from the coarseness and passion of savagery. Taste demands mod- 
eration, grace, and dignity; it requires good breeding. This tempering 
action of good taste was the basic principle of Greek culture, which 
Schiller passionately admired. 

Schiller attributes the fact that beauty operates both to excite and 
relax the soul to the existence of two kinds of beauty. There is, he 
claimed, “an energetic beauty” {energische Schonheit) and also a “relax- 
ing” or “softening beauty” {schtnelzende Schonheit). These operate 
upon the sensuous and the rational nature to bring about different 
results. The tempering action is directed to keep the sensuous and the 
formal impulsions within proper limits; the exciting, to maintain both 
of them in their full force. 

Beauty sublimates passion. According to Schiller man’s esthetic 
susceptibility explains the evolution of the spirit of romance. Reverence 
•for beauty has evolved the tender p^sion as well as awakened feelings 
of affection. The effects of the esthetic sense in refining the sex instinct 
Schiller described as follows: 

Delivered from the -heavy fetters of passion, the eye, with calmer vision 
attends^to the form, the soul peers into the soul, and out of a selfish 
exchange* of pleasure comes* a magnanimous interchange of affection. 
Passion broadens and sublingates to love, in proportion as it sees humanity 

dawn in its object The beautiful reconciles the external contrast of 

the two sexes in |he whole complex framework of society.^ 

Feeling of the sublime. Concerned, as he primarily was, with the 
ordering of the emotions, Schiller regarded the sublime as the highest 
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and most spiritual of all experiences. Appreciation of beauty is partly 
a sensuous and partly a mental process, but the response to the sublime 
is the highest act of man, for it transcends the sensuous and is an act 
of pure spirituality. 

Schiller ascribed greAt power to beauty, but a still more exalted power 
to the sublime. Both, as he pointed out, affect emotions and lead to the 
implementation of the higher life. 

There are two genii which nature has given us as companions throughout 
this life. The one, lovable and gracious, shortens the tiresome journey 
by his cheerfuh#pfey, renders the chains of necessity light for us, and 
leads with joy and good humor to the most dangerous places, where we 
must act as pure spirits, and must lay aside all that is physical, even to 
the apprehension of truth and the performance of duty. Here he leaves 
us, for the sensory world alone is his field of action, beyond this his 
earthly wings cannot carry him. But at this point the other enters, grave 
and silent, and with strong arm bears us over the giddy deep. 

In the first of these genii we recognize the feeling e^f the beautiful, in 

the second the feeling of the sublime In the presence of beauty we 

feel free, because tl\e sensory impulse is in harmony with the law of 
reason. In the presence of the sublime we feel free because sensory 
impulses have no influence on the jurisdiction of reason, because spirit 
alone is acti^fe here as though it operates under no other laws but its 

own Nature has herself actually used a sensuous means to teach us 

that we are more than sensory.® 

The use of the sublime in education. When Schiller advocated 
beauty and J:he sublime as educational instruments, he not only went 
beyond most modern educational theories, but he obviously gave educa- 
tion a new interpretation, for he viewed it as a process of emotional 
development. In this he allied himself with the Athenians, who con- 
sidered the Graces and Muses as the real educators of men. 

Schiller urged emphatically the use of the sublime in elevating man’s 
nature from savagery to moral liberty. 

The sublime opens to us a road to overstep the limits* of the ^^orld of 
sense, in which the feeling pf the beautiful would forever imprison us. 

It is not little by Tittle, it is suddexil> and hy.a shock that the sublime 
wrenches our spiritual and independent nature away froyi the net which 
feeling has spun round us. . . . One single sublime experience often sufl^ces 
to break all this tissue of imposture, and at one blow gives freedom to 
the fettered elasticity of spiritual nature, to reveal its true destination, 
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and to oblige it to conceive, for one instant at least the feeling of its 

liberty.’^ 

In order to darify Schiller’s meaning one must understand something 
of what is meant by the sublime.' This feeling comes over most people 
as they view for the first time some grand spectacle of nature, such as 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Niagara Falls, a beautiful sunset, 
or the Northern Lights. In history it is found in contemplating the death 
of Socrates, the crucifixion of Jesu^, and other great dram'atic events. 
It may be said that the birth of Christianity was a series of sublime 
experiences. Schiller probably had in mind the celeb/a^ed statement of 
Kant that two things always aroused in him the feeling of the sublime, 
the ordered stars above and the moral law within. 

The sublime finds its greatest example in the intuition qf the infinite 
or universal. When this conception bursts upon the consciousness of the 
individual it stirs the most profound emotions known to man. It may 
come as the thought of infinite time, infinite space, or a being of infinite 
power. It is at once terrifying, humbling, and attracting. The individual 
becomes the subject of conflicting emotions; on the one hand he feels 
a sense of his own utter insignificance and impotency; on the other 
he is inspired by a sense of dignity and a desire to express his exalted 
vision. 

Schiller’s application of esthetics to personality. Schiller’s 
theory of esthetic education was equally applicable to mankind as a 
whole, or to any one people or to an individual. Progress must necessarily 
be from the lower level of animality to the sense of personality as outer 
appearance and from this to the inner moral-rational. The Graces pre- 
cede the Muses; or, in other terms, improvement of outer form must 
precede the inner organization of personality. Schiller contended that 
there is no other way to make a sensuous man rational or moral than 
by first making him esthetic. What he meant is that before becoming 
rational the mind must pass into a stage in which the imagination be- 
comes act'/'e in erecting new images not furnished by the senses. In 
other words the mind must l^ome spontaritously creative by the exer- 
cise of the imagination. The development from the lower level of the 
sensuous to that of the esthetic must come first and is more difficult than 
the later transition from the esthetic to the rational-moral. 

In art man gives form to nature and by doing so he transcends the 
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laws of nature. The point of greatest moment, however,, is that man 
learns to apply art to his own personality; he undertakes to make him- 
self over after a pattern pictured in his imagination. 

Man is a person, therefore, a being which is the cause of himself, and 
indeed the absolutely final cause of his conditions; a being which can 
change himself according to grounds that he draws from his own being. 
The type of his appearance is dependent upon the type of his perceptions 
and volitions, therefore upon conditions which he himself determines 
freely.® 

By educatioi) man determines his own destiny. Moreover, he does 
his utmost to make his children after a more beautiful pattern ; he brings 
them up to act and express themselves according to forms of gracCj dig-^ 
nity, and truth. 

The yvay esthetics affects the moral nature. It is well again to 
recall that the great motive that inspired Schiller’s expedition into edu- 
cation was to find a new basis for the political life of man; and that he 
believed that the very possibility of popular government rests upon the 
moral nature of personality. If then the rational-moral factor in man is 
dependent upon the esthetic, the question arises as to how the esthetic life 
contributes to the awakening and development of the moral nature. This 
Schiller believed, is accomplished by the inculcation of moral ideals or 
forms of beauty into the mind and heart. 

In ancient Greece the poets were the early educators, and through 
poetry the^ transmitted the ideals of manhood and womanhood. An 
ideal is a mental picture, image, or form of personality that society 
selects for the individual to follow and achieve in life. It is a product of 
the creative imagination in harmony with esthetic sensibility. Rhythm, 
dancing, poetry, music, drama, add art are all involved in its productiod, 
especially in the early stages of life. It was to this original humanism of 
the Greeks that Schiller turned for his educational program. Poetry is the 
chief means fca: inculcating ideals, eind the poet knows better than any- 
one how effectively his art can exercise t^is power.* ' 

Poetry acts on the whole of huftiaii nature^ and it is only by its general 
influence on the character of a man that it can influeijce particular acts. 
Poetry can be for man what love is for the hero? It fan . . . form a hero 
in him, call him to great deeds, and arm him with a strength to be all 
that he ought to be. Thus the degree of aesthetic energy with which 
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sublime feelings and sublime acts take possession of our souls, does not 
rest at all on the interest of reason. But it rests on the interests of the 
imagination.* 

Stages of development. Schiller indicates that there are three stages 
of development which the individual as well as thid whole species must 
of necessity traverse “if they are to fulfill the circle of their destiny.” 
These are the physical, the esthetic, and the moral. The first two can be 
shortened, but neither can be omitted or their order changed. 'By means 
of the esthetic experience man freed himself from the rule of nature, and 
imposed his forms or patterns upon the external mabiseR. In the moral 
state he acquires controls of his sensuous life and imposes an ideal 
form upon his entire nature. 

In his sketch “Out of the History of the Individual,” Schiller terms 
the three periods, the Child, the Boy, and Youth and Man. 

The child is still an animal. “He is altogether passive”; his thinking 
is wholly on the sensory level, and he is motivated only by pleasure 
and pain. 

We may, then, repeat: Man needed to be an animal before he knew that 
he was a spirit; he needed to crawl in the dust before he ventured in a 
Newtonian flight through the Universe. The body, therefore, ""is the first 
spur to action; sense the first step on the ladder to perfection.^* 

In boyhood reflection begins, but only in so far as it relates to the 
satisfaction of animal impulses. His conduct is motivated by the amount 
and degree of pleasure derived from his activities, and the good things 
of the spirit are valued only because they are the means to a sensuous 
end. During childhood the individual is in harmony with himself and 
w,Hh nature; for nature acts in and through him. “All his being acts 
together as a simple unity on the sensuous level, and is a harmonious 
whole. The senses and reason, the receptive faculty and the sponta- 
neous active faculty, have not as yet come into contradiction with 
each other.” As soon as he begins to prefer form to substance and con- 
sciously foregoes reality for appearance the barriers of animal life fall, 
and he finds himself on a path that has no end. The exact period when 
the esthetic instinct or the artistic interest develops, depends entirely 
on the attraction thaft mere appearance has for the boy. 

In youth and young manhood, Schiller believes, the individual loses 

• Schiller, op. cit. 
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his unity and becomes acutely conscious of the beauty of the perfect, 
and, as a consequence, the conflict of his inner self with the ideal begins. 
There is now revested to him “the whole worth of spiritual pleasures.” 
For the first time he becomes aware of moral beauty and it arouses him 
to great activity. Tlfe desire for perfection now comes to its height. 
He must henceforth be a moral unity and aspire to harmony with the 
ideal. “At first he loved his fellows because he believed they could be 
of use to him; he loves them now far more — because he looks upon, 
good will as the condition of the perfect mind.” In all of his conceptions 
of development, jSthilley expressed the idea that the child recapitulates 
the cultural history of the species. This formed the culture epoch theory, 
which was widely accepted at that time as the basis of neo-Humanism. ^ 

Stripped of elaboration two sharply antagonistic systems of educa- 
tion bid, for favor on the fundamental level. The first is the pragmatic, 
or practical. It is based upon the needs of the organism for food, shelter, 
and clothing, and, despite the denial of its advocates, it is utilitarian 
and industrial. It is in reality the traditional apprenticeship system 
streamlined and brought up to date. 

The other system is historical Humanism. Its greatest expressions 
were the age>of Pericles in Greece and the Italian Renaissance. No one 
in modern times has so fully caught its real spirit as Friedrich Schiller, 
and through him it revitalized education in the works of Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel. The transition of the ideas of Pestalozzi from the 
practicality of Rousseau to his search for “the harmonious development 
of all the jJowers” can . est be explained by studying Schillei’s concep- 
tions. As for Herbart, his ideas of “the aesthetic revelation of the world,” 
the theory of education of tast the culture epoch theory, and the 
development of sympathy were a>’ derived from Schiller. Froebel’s prin^ 
ciples of play, creative activity, self-realization, and socialization evi- 
dently came from the same source. 

SUBJECTIVE AND ABSOLUTE IDEALISM «• 

Materialism. Heretofore thinker^ had accepted the existence of a 
material world and a spiritual world without much reflection upon the 
dichotomy. But the human mind does not readily rest content with such 
a dualistic universe, especially as the two are obviously related in many 
ways. One group of thinkers assumed that everything is material and 
attempted to explain mind, thought, feeling, and will as the result of 
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physical processes. They achieved an undivided world by doing violence 
to man’s mental and spiritual nature. In fact they denied the existence 
of anything supernatural. 

Subjective idealism. Kant’s astute suggestion that in perception the 
object itself makes a contribution, but that the^mind from its own 
capability makes a still more significant contribution, was a profound 
observation. Space, time, causation and other relations, he asserted, are 
not outer realities but only forms in which we experience ‘&nd think 
things. This conception threw a new light upon a very dark problem. 
Fichte boldly took a further step; he denied that theooj^ject is outside 
the mind at all; that is to say, the mind creates the object without 
distance from outside. Experience then is wholly due to the mind and 
not to an outer world. This is the exact opposite of the materialistic 
philosophy and at a stroke it wipes out the external physical yniverse 
altogether and leaves only mind, thought, or ideas. This philosophy is 
termed subjective idealism. 

Hegel’s absolute process. Behind the course of human events the 
moving forces are invariably ideas; men live by them, are governed by 
them, and strive to realize them. They are the hidden factors which 
make history. The most effective thinker whose ideas shaped events dur> 
ing the last century was a man who has been scarcely mentioned in the 
history of education, George William Frederick Hegel (1770-1831). He 
taught most of his life as a private tutor, a rector of a gymnasium, and 
a professor of philosophy, and was successful in all his efforts. His 
ideas on education were expressed in his works on philosop'hy and in 
his addresses to students and, as rector, to the public. But it was not his 
educational views that have given him an exalted position in education; 
if was rather his general philosophy. * 

To present a satisfactory account of Hegel’s theory of the universe 
in a history of philosophy is difficult enough; but in a history of educa- 
tion, it is impossible. His system is the ultimate abstraction. His con- 
ceptions, e^^cially klpng the line of law and government,, were accepted 
as the official philosophy of Prussian bureaucracy, and finally produced 
modern German totalitarianism and the dialectical materialism of Karl 
Marx. In America ^s philosophy exerted a profound influence upon a 
few New England tinkers such as Emerson, and on education through 
William T. Harris. Later it helped to form the basis for the pragmatic or 
instrumental views of John Dewey. In view of such an array of conse- 
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qnences to keep silence about Hegel’s philosophy is inexcusable; but to 
give it any fully satisfactory presentation is impossible. 

Absolute idealism. After Fichte had demolished the idea of a world 
external to the mind it remained lot Hegel to perfect the structure of a 
cosmic totalitarianiJb. He viewed the universe as one vast system of 
processes or ideas in eternal change, a night in which all individual 
objects lose their identity, an ocean in which the drops of water that 
compose ft are ideas standing in logical relation to one another. This w^s 
an ultimate synthesis of things and ideas, God and nature, the real and 
the ideal, the ipateriaband the spiritual. This conception of the unity of 
all things in an eternal process of evolution dominated philosophic think- 
ing during the 19th century. This is the basis for the doctrine of changp 
or process without ultimate end that has been popularized by 20th 
centurji pragmatism. This blind, cosmic evolutionism preceded by some 
years Darwin’s doctrine of biological evolution. 

This welter of change is, however, not lawle^, a chaos of unrelated 
ideas, for a dialectic law governs the forward movement. The steps are 
always from a thesis or affirmation to an antithesis, and the resultant 
conflict generates a movement to unite the two in a new and higher 
.synthesis. This is primarily a psychological and logical process, but 
Hegel extended it to explain all processes in the universe, physical, 
chemical, biological, mental, and spiritual 

Things, Hegel concluded, are ideas which have not as yet become 
conscious of themselves. Nature is not an absolutely different kind of 
being from mind or idea, but is only the form ideas take before they 
appear in the conscious mind; that is to say, nature is mind, intelli- 
gence, mental process that is unconscious. The processes of physics and 
chemistry obey the same logical law of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 
that is found in the movement of ideas because they, also, are mental. 

Hegel was profoundly interested in law and government and this was 
the aspect oFhis philosophy which has had thd most momentous con- 
sequences in the world today. In early ^ears he became disgusted with 
the stupid bureaucracy of the petty German states and desired to see 
government established upon an orderly, rational basis. He expressed 
this conception in two works: The Philosophy ef Right and The Philos- 
ophy of History. In these treatises he showed how the evolutionary 
process of the world-spirit has evolved upward through a number of 
stages. Its final product has been the totalitarian state which is the 
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personification of rational order. The state embodies the overall spirit 
or ideal of manhood which is shared by all individuals. The sovereign 
with his advisors or council represents intelligence which makes laws, 
and the people represent the body which obe3rs. All work together as a 
totality for the good of the entire organism. Here ib the dynamic ideal 
which constituted the formative principle of Prussia and the German 
Empire in their reach for world hegemony during the past century. 

Jn its highest form the “world-spirit” shows itself in art, science, and 
philosophy. In these processes the universal is sought and realized. Hegel 
constructed an educational theory in harmony withjiis ahsplute idealism. 
The momentous consequences of Hegel’s philosophy did not, however, 
rpsult from his educational views but from his conception of the process 
of cosmic evolution. He explained the universe as a process of universal 
change according to the dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and synthesi^. This 
conception was early adopted by Karl Marx as the course to be followed 
for socio-political progress by means of conflict (antithesis to existing- 
conditions) and revolution, or the principle of dialectic materialism. It 
found final expression in Russian Communism. 

In America where socio-political conditions were less inflamed, John 
Dewey interpreted the process in a less militant fashion. His theory of 
mind and “how we think” is based upon action, conflict, crisis, and 
hypothesis. It was nonetheless economic and utilitarian, for Dewey had, 
also, socio-political progress in view. To bring about change in an orderly 
way, he used the schools, where children were taught to produce and 
meet problems in accordance with the dialectic of utilitarian pragmatism 



Chapter 17 

PESTALOZZI AND THE COMMON 
SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


OREWORD. Those interested in debating will find a subject of 
unusual possibilities in the question whether Rousseau, the vagabond 
genius of Geneva, or Pestalozzi, the philanthropic educator of Zurich, 
has exerted the greater influence upon modern society. Both were 
dreamers moved l>y a deep sympathy for downtrodden men. The one 
influenced education profoundly through his books, but failed as a 
teacher; the other exerted little power through his writings, but won the 
world for universal public education. However, had there been no Rous- 
seau, we probably would never have heard of Pestalozzi. The former 
was a model of what a teacher ought not to be; the life and character 
of the other form the most inspiring biography that can be studied by 
anyone interested in education. 

No other great historical cha’-acter can be said to have succeeded so 
remarkably and failed so miserably. Selfish impulses were seemingly left 
out of his nature; his altruism was unbounded. He was “All for others, 
nothing for himself.” Such was the final eulogy of his grateful country- 
men. But out of his failures, he succeeded in awakening the world, as no 
other was able to do, to a faith in the school as suprem<^ instrument 
for saving man from misery ant^ prostration. 

PESTALOZZI'S LIFE AND* WORK 

Early life and training. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi was born in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in 1746, the son of a physician. His father died 
when Heinrich was only five, leaving the devoted mother with a slender 
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fortune and three children, a girl and two boys. Pestalozzi wrote thus 
of his home training: ' 

My mother devoted herself to the ^pducation of her three children with 
the most complete abnegation, foregoing everything that could have given 
her pleasure. In this noble sacrifice she was supported by a poor young 
servant whom I can never forget. On his deathbed, agonized at the 
thought of what the consequences of his death might be for his family 
that he was leaving almost penniless, he sent for her, and said: ViBabeli, 
'for the love of God and all His mercies, do not forsake my wife! Her 
noble, simple heart was touched, and her soul accepted the sacrifice. “If 
you die,” she said, “I will not forsake your wife, bfit I ^11 remain with 
her, if needs be, till death.” 

The rigorous economy of the home and the dominating influence of 
mother and nurse gave his character the peculiar bent which it retained 
through life. Affectionate, emotional, sensitive, and generous by hature, 
feminine characteristics were far stronger than the masculine in Pesta* 
lozzi’s personality. Unfortunately, his mother and nurse increased these 
natural inclinations of the boy. They appealed to his sentiments and 
devotion rather than to his reason and manliness. “See,” Babeli would 
say, “how your mother goes without everything for your sakgs, and how 
she never leaves the house for months together, how she is saving every 
farthing for your education?” This appeal to his feelings and the con- 
stant examples of self-sacrifice of the mother and of Babeli left the most 
ineffaceable impressions upon young Heinrich’s memory. Without the in- 
fluence of a masculine character to counterbalance, he grew up an imprac- 
tical, emotional dreamer. Yet it was the influence of his home life that 
gave his nature the altruistic bent which was the source of all his striv- 
ings, failures, sorrows, and equally of his imperishable success. As 
Niederer, his friend and helper, said: “In Pestalozzi there was as much 
of the woman as of the man.” Puny from birth and from always living 
indoors, deprived of a ffither’s influence and of contact with boys of his 
own age, and all outdoor games and interests, Pestalozzi remained small 
and weak, sfi^ and awlTward, impressionable and quixotic. 

School life. The school failed to correct the one-sided influence of 
the home; unfortunately^ it further accentuated the character he had 
been forming. In his delations with other pupils he developed no power 
of self-assertion, no discernment of character, nor the ability to imder- 

^DeGuimps, Roger, PesUdozu: His Life and Work, pp. 2-3. Translated by J. 
Russell.'New York; Appleton, 1895. 
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stand the actual conditions of life and to distinguish his own imprac* 
ticable notions from the world of stem reality. He described how he 
was always the sport of his fellows: ^ 

From my childhood I have been everybody’s plaything The day 

of the earthquake at Zurich [Dec. iq, 1755], when masters and boys 
rushed pell-mell downstairs, and nobody would venture back into the 
class-room, it was I who went to fetch the caps and books. But, in spite 

of all thft there was no intimacy between my companions and myself 

And so I could not take it amiss that they dubbed me Harry Oddity of 
Foolborough. 

Pestalozzi attended the ordinary elementary school, and later the 
Latin school. But he did not learn much at these institutions, and they^ 
made little impression upon him. A more powerful influence came from 
his experience with his grandfather, Andrew Pestalozzi, who was the 
pastor at Hoengg, a small village three miles from Zurich. From the 
time that Pestalozzi was nine years of age, h^ spent a portion of his 
summer vacations there. This gave him close contact with nature and 
a satisfaction which* he could obtain nowhere else. More important were 
the impressions left on his youthful mind when he accompanied his 
grandfather bn his daily visits to the schools and to the sick and poor 
of the parish. Hermann Kriisi, Jr., son of Pestalozzi’s first associate at 
Burgdorf, says of these experiences: ® 

In this village, where many mills were in active operation, he hrst 
witnesse(J the contrast between extreme wealth and abject poverty. He 
saw the children of the village playing before the school-house, with eyes 
sparkling with pleasure and innocence, contented and happy even in their 
rags; but when he compared them with those of more mature age, the 
victims of overwork and manifold vices, with hollow cheeks and sunken < 
eyes, and with the appearance of constant misery upon their faces, his 
young soul was incensed against the selfishness of wealth built upon such 
rums of health and happiness. 

Brought thus early into contact with the suffering *and degradation of 
the people, he experienced ^uch deep pity for their lot that He* was never 
to forget it. 

College experiences. The higher school atJZurieh consisted of two 
parts: the Collegium Humanitatis, which gave a twb-year course in the 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

^ Kriisi, Hermann Jr., Pestalozzi; His Life, Work and Influence, p. 16. New York: 
American Book Company, 1875. 
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arts; and the CoUegiutn CaroUnutn, which gave professional courses with 
the emphasis upon theology. Pestalozzi attended both institutions, and 
came into contact with the many political and social currents of his time. 
Two members of the small faculty^ exerted profound influence upon the 
students: J. J. Breitinger, professor of Greek anil Hebrew; and J. J. 
Bodmer, professor of history and politics. The latter made Zurich the 
greatest resort of literary personalities in the German world.^ His teach- 
ing was concerned with the heroic history of Switzerland and inspired the 
students with a passionate love of justice and liberty. Roger DeGuimps 
furnishes a vivid picture of the influence of these? professors: * 

So great was the influence of these professors on their pupils, that the 
latter came to despise wealth, luxury and material comfort, and cared for 
nothing but the pleasures of the mind and soul, and the unceasing pursuit 
of justice and truth. For a long time Pestalozzi and his friends slept on 
the bare ground, with no other covering than their clothes, and ate 
nothing but bread and vegetables. 

J. A. Green relates that young Pestalozzi “whipped himself till he bled 
that he might be able to bear the pain for any punishment his ardouz 
might bring upon him.” * 

Pestalozzi had entered upon higher instruction with but superficial 
preparation. There has always been a question as to his scholarship, 
largely attributable to his frequent references to his own defective knowl- 
edge. At the college, it would seem, he made a little progress and 
attained mastery of several lines of thought. On one occasion,’ one of his 
professors, who had a good knowledge of Greek but poor command of 
the vernacular, published a translation of some of the orations of Demos- 
thenes. Pestalozzi himself had the boldness to translate one of these 
orations and to hand it in as an examination exercise. DeGuimps is the 
authority for the statement that this translation was deemed so excellent 
that the college published it. That Pestalozzi attained seme degree of 
scholarship fan be judged from his writings at this time. As a matter of 
fact, he never mastered orthography and grammar. 

* Bodmer was one oMhe first to introduce German scholars to the creative spirit 
or English literature and thus to lay the basis for the new Humanism. In 173.2 he 
translated Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

^ DeGuimps, Roger, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Green, J. A. We and Work of Pestalozzi, p. 22. London: University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd., 1913. 
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Pastor, lawyer, and agriculturist. Stirred in early childhood by the 
inexpressible misery and ineptitude of the people, Pestalozzi looked at 
first to the pastoral office as the vocation that offered most opportunities 
for ameliorating poverty and sufferii^. After he broke down in his trial 
sermon, he shifted ihs interest to the study of law and politics. He 
imagined that, by becoming a statesman, he could direct legislation and 
bring about a better social and political world. But here again he was 
quickly disillusioned. His activity as a student marked him as a danger* 
ous radical, who could not hope to have the support of the very people 
he desired to help? 

Several* movements after the middle of the i8th century focused the 
interest of people generally upon agriculture. First, there was a reaction,* 
among many of the more thoughtful, against the artificialities and evils 
of society. Rousseau advocated a return to the simple life of the peasant, 
and held up agriculture as not only the original but the noblest and 
happiest of all the arts. Prior to this widespread reaction, the French 
Physiocrats spread their theory that fanning was the only industry which 
produces a real profit. In addition, several other ideas were at work. The 
growth of population and the depletion of the soil made the food supply 
a serious proBlem. However, the science of chemistry offered promise of 
improved crops. From all these ideas, there spread over Europe, espe- 
cially in university circles, a deep interest in agriculture, and many 
students responded to this new enthusiasm. 

Pestalozzi spent a year with a practical agriculturist, Tschiffeli, to 
equip himself as a farmer. With glowing hopes, he borrowed money and 
purchased 100 acres near the village of Birr, in Aargau. Here he con- 
structed a comfortable home and settled down to raise madder an^ 
vegetables to sell in the city of Zurich. He christened the place Neuhof, 
and here, for thirty years, he took part in a slow-moving drama which 
caused him to drink to the very dregs the cup of bitter frustration. He 
consoled himself with the thought that he had to livg like a beggar that 
he might learn how to make beggars live like mfli. It may^bc added 
that he was not alone in his destitution, for Avhen he settled in Neuhof, 
he married a woman of much ability and a little fortune. In 1770, his first 
and only child was born. This event recalled hini to his early dreams of 
doiitg s(Mnething for the assistance of the poor. 

By t 775 > experiment at Neuhof had miserably failed, and Pesta- 
lozzi lost ever3rthing except the house. Captivated by a new enthusiasm, 
he now turned his home into an orphanage, and this ideal, above all else, 
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became the life-long idol of his heart. “It has been said,” remarks his 
biographer DeGuimps, “that had this not been an act of such monstrous 
folly, it would have been an instance of the most sublime self-sacrifice.” 
After several hectic years this dr^am faded, and Pestalozzi was again 
completely down and out. 

Development of his educational ideas. Interest in education as 
the supreme means for the uplift of mankind unfolded slowly in his 
thinking. The first contact with this id^a came in his student 'days when 
he read Rousseau’s Emile, shortly after its publication. The birth of his 
son strongly revived this interest, and he decided‘to reJiruthe boy accord- 
ing to the principles of Rousseau. In his experiment in the orphanage he 
• had tried to unite training in gardening, farming, cotton spinning, and 
housework, with instruction in reading and writing. The failure of the 
orphanage did not weaken his confidence in the plan, and as all other 
hopes of realizing the noble dream seemed lost, Pestalozzi decided to 
give his ideas to the world in written form. 

In 1782 he published Leonard and Gertrude, his first important book. 
This is a vivid portrayal of a Swiss village of the dky with its drunken- 
ness, poverty, hunger, misery, loutishness, meanness, and autocracy. In 
striking contrast to this dark scene is the sweetness, order, ‘and efficiency 
of Gertrude, the wife of the village drunkard. In her home she trains in 
various domestic and industrial arts not only her own but also her neigh- 
bor’s children. Moreover, she unites with these handicrafts reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and other studies. This simple book groused the 
greatest enthusiasm as a descriptive novel. Kings and potentates read it; 
queens shed tears over it; and literary men hailed the new author. To 
^estalozzi’s utter chagrin and disappointment, no one saw it as a treatise 
on education. He* tried to remedy the error on the part of the reading 
public by publishing several sequels which explained his ideas on educa- 
tion more definitely. But the more earnestly he made the attempt, the 
more dismally he failed, for readers were not interested* in the reform 
of education. 

The next years were spent ^n desperate poverty. About 1792 he came 
into contact with ihe youthful German philosopher, Fichte, who was 
destined to become the ^3rilliant Idealist and reformer of Germany. The 
two men became devoted friends, with consequences of greatest impor- 
tance. At his suggestion, Pestalozzi wrote his most scholarly book, My 
Investigations into the Course of Nature in the Development of the 
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Human Race. He always regarded this as his most important work, but 
the scholars of the world, and even his ardent admirers treated it with 
indifference. Yet, it was those three years of intensive thinking which 
issued in his celebrated declaration! “I want to be a schoolmaster.” 
Under this impulse hfe. took charge of the orphanage at Stanz, which in 
the few brief months of its existence became “the cradle of the modem 
elementary school.” 

What was this remarkable new insight which produced such a profound 
revolution in Pestalozzi ’s thought and drove him, when already well 
beyond fifty ye»rS of age, into the primary classroom? It was the con- 
viction that the regeneration of society can be accomplishe'd only by the 
slow pfocess of raising each individual to a higher level of self-respect, 
and sense of power. In his early plans for education Pestalozzi had 
placed hfts confidence in the learning of a trade or handicraft, and the 
ability to read and write. Many had staked their Jaith upon the diffusion 
of knowledge, but did not show how this was to function in the lower 
class of people. From all other plans of reform, Pestalozzi turned coldly 
away; he jiow pinne'd his faith to the possibility of improving even the 
lowest rank of human society by the psychological development of the 
capabilities of each individual. He aimed to produce in each child a deep 
sense of personality and dignity by making him aware of his own 
inherent powers. 

Personality of the man. Pestalozzi was far from attractive. In 
physique hf was sma^’ and his countenance was ugly. His health was 
never good. Added to this was an absolute indifference to dress and 
appearance. He wore knee breeches, and his stockings were frequently 
down and his shoes unbuckled. His eyes were wild and roving; hij 
manner was nervous and, in conversation, excitable.* He was utterly 
informal and approachable, equally ready to explain his principles to a 
king or a peasant. Yet, with it all, there was such a spirit of goodwill 
and devotion t<5 his purpose that instinctively everyonje loved and trusted 
him. 

Pestalozzi’s schools, if would be a mi^tjike to conclude that Pesta- 
lozzi had in view, when he began to teach, a complete system of new 
educational principles. Far from it! He knew hi? main purpose; and in 
the orphanage at Stanz and later in his schools, he gradually felt his 
wa y to a sojnd pedagogical practice. Out of his experiences he formed 
certain fundamental principles; but, in“truth, he was always an expert- 
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igentalist. The two chief institirtions which established his fame were 
tlie institute at Burgdorf, from 1800 to 1804, and a similar one at 
Yverdun, from 1805 to 1825. 

Yverdun, like Burgdorf, was a hoarding school for boys. At its best, 
it enrolled from 150 to 200 pupils, ranging from ti or 7 to 18 years of 
age. The majority were Swiss, but many nationalities were represented — 
French, German, Italian, Polish, English, and others. The prevailing 
(languages were French and German. 

Pestalozzi, his wife, and the unmarried teachers lived in the institu- 
tion, and conducted it as a well-ordered family. iThe loi;ig rooms located 
in the upper story of the old chateau provided dormitories for the boys. 

Pestalozzi never wavered in the conviction that the home is the ideal 
educational institution, the most effective medium for social experience; 
the foundation of all moral, political, and religious life. “Our educational 
machinery,” he declared, “has only a value in so far as it approaches 
the character of a well-ordered house in all its details.” A peasant who 
came to Pestalozzi’s institution to visit his son, out of surprise exclaimed; 
“Why, this is not a school but a familyl” Filled with delight, Pestalozzi 
replied: ’ “That is the greatest praise you can give me. I have succeeded, 
thank God, in showing the world that there must be no gulf between 
the home and the school.” 

The daily program shows how completely the life of the boys was 
directed. The masters slept in the same rooms with them. Half an hour 
was allowed for dressing. From 6 to 7 morning prayers and the first 
lessons took place. Then followed washing and breakfast. From 8 to 10 
the lessons continued, one hour being devoted to a period. A sandwich 
was eaten in the five- to seven-minute interval between the class periods. 
From 10 to 12 o’clock further lessonk followed. From 12 to 1:30 the 
pupils had dinner and recreation; then classes were resumed until 4:30 
or 5. A short period of recreation was again given, and lessons followed 
until 8. From 8 to 9* o’clock evening prayers were held, and then the 
boys went (to bed. It will be £een that the day was fully occupied. A 
much longer period of tim^ jras devoted to* class wosk than is usual in 
schools today, bet^^een nine and ten hours daily being spent in classroom 
exercises. 

Care was taken to avoid overworking the children. The more difficult 
subjects, such as arithmetic, came in the morning when the mind was 


DeGuimpSi Roger, op, cii,, p. 210. 
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freshest, and the lighter— music, drawing, fencing, and manual traiaii^ 
— in afternoon. Spkial private lesscms in l ang ua ges and other suh* 

jects also had to come at this time. Recreation played a large patt in 
the school life. Wedn^ay and Saturday afternoons were free, and quite 
frequently were employed in a picnic trip to some place of interest in 
the valley. Rigid adherence to the daily schedule was not followed. The 
life of the.place was quite informal, simple, and variable. At times. 
Pestalozzi became so interested in the after-breakfast plays that he* 
allowed them to continue until 10 o’clock. Swimming in the river which 
ran by the chat^u was a common practice in the summertime. 

The organization of the school was quite simple. Boys under eight 
years of age were combined in a primary class. Above this was the school * 
proper, consisting of two groups: the lower class of boys, from 8 to ii 
years of 5 ge; and the upper class, from ii to 18 

The course of study and the time allotted to each subject weekly 
were as follows: 


Lower Cl'ass 

Subject Hours 

Nature Study 2 

Description of Products of Art 2 
Geography 2 

Knowledge of Country (walk) 2 
Arithmetic (mental) 6 

Drawing 4 

Reading and Language 6 

Singing % 

Rehgion l 


Upper Class 


Subject Hourf 

Natural History 7 

Technology 2 

Arithmetic 6 

Geometry and Drawing 4 

Language 4 

Singing 3 

Rehgion 9 


Discipline and worship. The discipline of the school was paternal. 
Believing that learning must be wholly natural, Pestalozzi was opposed 
to coercion. In general there were neither punishments nor rewards. 
Rivalry and fear were not used as incentives. The masters were forbidden 
to punish any boy, and corppral punishmdnt was resorted to^iy “Father 
Pestalozzi” only in extreme cases. The evening assembly hour, usually 
led by Pestalozzi himself, was employed in giving the boys moral and 
religious instruction. Questions of discipline were* discussed in the 
assembly. 

Last years. The Burgdorf institute came to an end because the old 
castle was needed by the town authorities for other purposes. But its 
end did not come any too soon, for its vital power had already declined. 
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Pestalozzi’s new effort, at Yverdun, had its period of greatest prosperity 
from 1805 to 1810, when the institution attained a celebrity unparalleled 
in the history of education. From ^his time until it was finally closed in 
1825, there was an increasing struggle against the forces which were 
tearing at its heart. The last years were full of bitterness and sorrow. 
It is deeply pathetic to read of Pestalozzi’s final efforts to save the insti- 
tution, and of attempts to begin a new institution when thjs had col- 
lapsed. Exhausted by an effort to answer his critics, he came to his 
death in 1827 at the age of 81. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

School conditions. Pestalozzi’s educational reforms can best be appre- 
ciated in contrast with the existing school conditions, whiclf for the 
education of the common people were incredibly bad. The church was 
still largely in control of the schools everywhere and exhibited no real 
concern for improvement. Instruction consisted of little beyond the 
catechism. Memorization was the only method, and teachers possessed 
no fitness for their task. The privileged classes looked upon the common 
people as cattle, and, in view of the horrors of the French Revolution, 
they feared to enlighten them. Moreover, it is a mistake to assume that 
the people, on their part, were eager for knowledge. Steeped in ignorance 
and sup>erstition, they had profound suspicion and distrust of all the 
philanthropic efforts to ameliorate their lot. More than one poble effort 
at their education was thwarted by lethargy or sullen opposition. 

School buildings for the lower classes were generally lacking. In the 
oanton of Zurich some 350 schools were in existence; but less than 100 
had buildings of their own, and these were unfit for their purpose. Most 
of the schools were conducted in private houses, an example of which is 
given by Morf: * 

As I appned the door, an oppressive feeling of dampness struck me. 
Packed in a dark corner our country’s greatest treasure — its youth— were 
sitting, compelled to breathi? the hot air, reeking witll foul mist. The 
windows are neve^ cleaned, the room is never aired. The children are so 
closely heaped together that it is impossible to get out without climbing 
over the seats and tables. 


® Morf, H., Z«r Biographie Pestalozzi's. Vol. i, p. 18. Quoted by Green, J. A., 
op. at., p. 16. 
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The schoolroom was frequently also the family living room, where 
domestic duties were carried on during school hours. Similar conditions 
were found in most European countries. 

Teachers were usually selected ii)e reasons other than ability to in- 
struct. No special fitAess was required. Disabled soldiers were appointed 
by Frederick the Great. Tailors, tavern keepers, bricklayers, and other 
artisans were often employed. Sometimes the choice was determined by 
the possesion of a room where the children might assemble. 

The following gives a picture of conditions when Pastor Stouber 
visited the schcjok® 

... He was taken to a miserable cottage where a number of children were 
crowded together without any occupation, and in so wild and noisy a state 
that he could with difficulty get a reply to his inquiries for the master. 
“Therg he is,” said one of them, pointing to a withered old man who lay 
on a bed in one comer of the room. “Are you the schoolmaster, my good 
friend?” inquired Stouber. “Yes, sir.” “And what do you teach the 
children?” “Nothing, sir.” “Why, then, were you made schoolmaster?” 
“Why, sir, I had been taking care of the pigs for the countryside for 
many years, and when I got too old and feeble for that, they sent me here 
to take care of the children.” 

Aim of education. Pestalozzi’s theory and practice came from his 
desire to change the horrible condition of the common people. They lived 
in indescribable degradation, more like animals than men. This was due 
to the feudalistic social and political situation which still survived in 
Switzerlai\(l. In the cc<<ton of Zurich, 5,000 citizens lorded it over 140,000 
peasants who were little better than serfs. Political office, industry, 
production, and trade were monopolies of the few. When the revolutum 
in Switzerland abolished these privileges and emancipated the peopl^, 
agriculture and industry began to develop. But poverty, squalor, misery 
due to ignorance and incapacity continued. It was Pestalozzi’s purpose 
to raise the pe(^le from this degradation to the level of humanity. It 
was not their poverty which hurt him; it was raiher the degraded lives 
they led. Their shiftlessness, their feeling of frustration and hopelessness, 
their want of purpose, ancf their utter lack Pf human dignity stirred his 
soul to its depths. This deplorable situation, he firmly believed, could be 
cured by properly devised measures. “Ahl” h^ said,^" “ever since my 


• Green, J. A., op. eit , pp. 16-17. 

Pestalozzi, J. H., How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, p. 9. All quotations 
from How Gertrude Teaches Her Children are from the tran^tion by L. E. 
Holland and F. C. Turner. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1894. 
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youth, has my heart moved on like a mighty stream, alone and lonely, 
towards my one sole end — to stop the sources of the misery in which I 
saw the people around me sunk! ” And again “Long years I lived sur- 
rounded by more than fifty bcggai! children. In poverty I shared my 
bread with them. I lived like a beggar in order td> learn how to make 
beggars live like men.” 

After the Swiss revolution (1799), which liberated the downtrodden 
class, Pestalozzi came to feel more (fceply than ever that' a better 
education for every individual was the only means of conserving the 
advantages gained by the political change. Thet winiapg of political, 
social, and economic rights meant little unless accompanied by the 
development of their capacities to profit by and utilize their liberties. 
The right to individual development must be prior to any other right 
whatsoever. Without the development of a child’s capacities, all other 
rights are useless and a mockery. 

There were abundant plans for ameliorating the desperate plight of 
humanity in those hectic days. Some advocated a new religion; some, old 
religions; and some, no religion at all. Some advocated new forms of 
government; others a new social order and new economic conditions. In 
the snarled web of conflicting ideologies, Pestalozzi seized fipon several 
fundamental principles, on which his reforms were based: 

( 1 ) First, all genuine reform must begin with the individual and not 
with society. On this point he said: 

Those who wish to make the community virtuous and strong, before 
virtue and strength are developed in the individual, may frequently Itjad 
the State into wrong action, because they try to fix the external forms 
of virtue and strength upon men without making sure that the essence of 
the thing is theirs.. 

The elevation of every individual is the only certain means of elevating 
the whole. The reform of social organizations, governments, economic 
conditions, and the church is futile unless the individual is developed 
so that he ^^n use these institutions to advantage. This principle was 
the ripened fruitage of the movement which had been m progress since 
the Reformation — the growing sense of the dignity and importance of the 
ethical worth of everjr man. 

(2) Second, the individual can be elevated only by putting into his 
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grasp the power of helping himself. Philanthropy renders him depend- 
ent and weak, and robs him of self-respect, which is the dearest posses- 
sion of human life. The greatest ser^ce that society can render to an 
individual is to teach him, first, to respect himself, and second, to help 
himself. 

(3) Third, the only means of attaining the end desired is through 
the process of development. The seeds of independent action latent in 
every chilcf are merely awaiting an opportunity to grow. Education must 
furnish the opportunity for this growth. 

The ultimate^ahn of education, Pestalozzi believed, was to insure a 
happier and more virtuous life for every individual. The process by 
which he hoped to bring about this desired end is the harmonious de-< 
velopment of all the powers of the individual. Education is the only 
effective 4>hilanthropy, the first of all the human rights. For this reason, 
Pestalozzi chose education as the means for social reform. 

Organic development. If one seeks the inner secret of Pestalozzi ’s 
general theory of education, he will come closest to it in the idea of 
organic developmenf. The child is an organism that unfolds according 
to definite, orderly laws. This conception was inherent in the idea of 
man as a hdman plant, popularized by La Mettrie and others. But 
Pestalozzi gave the idea a new and fuller significance. He never wearied 
of using this interesting analogy: 

In his speeches, in his explanations of his views, and especially in his 
fables, h^is constantly comparing the education of man, even from the 
intellectual and moral point of view, to the development and growth of a 
plant. It is evident that in his eyes the analogy is complete. He even states 
it once in these words : “Man, formed from the dust of the earth, grows 
and ripens like a plant rooted in the soil.” 

It was Pestalozzi’s main purpose to discover the laws according to which 
the child develops. These laws, he believed, are as definite as the laws 
'of the physical world. 

Pestaloz^ held that the organism has three basic aspects. tPirst, there 
is the intellectual* side, which results frogi. man’s relation to his sur- 
roundings, for the environment determines “the kii\d of sense impres- 
sions” he experiences. Second, there is the physital side, especially that 
aspect of it which expresses itself in motor activities. These activities, as 
Pestalozzi viewed them, arise from within and are the result of man’s 
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inner wants. Third, there is the moral-religious side, which may best be ' 
termed the ethical. This aspect has its basis in the relations with other 
human beings and with God. These three aspects are popularly named 
“the head,” “the hand,” and “thl- heart.” Each develops in its own 
characteristic way and according to ascertainable laws. To find these 
laws and to utilize them in the training and instruction of the child are 
the tasks of education. 

^ From this conception of organic development, Pestalozzi deduces 
certain general principles of method that are to be observed in the 
processed of training and instruction. 

(i) Development must be harmonious. The three aspects — in- 
,tellectual, ethical, and executive or constructive — normally function 
together, and must be developed in unison. “Only that is truly and 
naturally educative which appeals to the whole of our being, heart, head, 
and hand together.” Human nature is a unity, and each capacity is an 
essential part of the unity. Pestalozzi insisted emphatically on this point 
of view.*^ “To consider any one capacity exclusively [head or heart or 
hand] is to undermine and destroy man’s native equilibrium.” 

Whenever any one of the three elements of human nature does not 
receive proper emphasis, the unity of the organism is disrupted and the 
individual is unable to live a completely normal life, and to adjust 
himself to civilization. Pestalozzi was keenly alive to this danger, and 
blamed it for the supreme weaknesses of the age.^® 

I cannot leave these gaps untouched. Perhaps the most feurful gift 
that a fiendish spirit has made to this age is knowledge without power of 
doing and insight without that power of execution or of overcoming that 
makes it possible and easy for our life to be in harmony with our inmost 
nature. Man! nepding much and desirihg all, thou must to satisfy thy 
wants and wishes, know and think, but for this thou must also (and can) 
do. Knowing and doing are so closely connected that if one cease the 
other ceases with it. 

Head, heart, and hand are different organs; yet they must function 
in harmony. In his early w/i^ings and practice, Pestalozzi emphasized 
the executive side, ^iter more reflection, he came to see that mere train- 


Pestalozzi, J. H., The Swan Song. Edited by J. A. Green, in PestaloztHs Educa- 
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ing in ^'doing” will be ineffective unless the other sides of life are also 
developed. An individual trained only to produce, no matter how 
expertly, will become a mere mechanical creature. 

The three constituents of l\uman nature do not stand on exactly the 
same level of impoAance. They are all essential, but one must have 
priority. In this, Pestalozzi agreed with the views of Immanuel Kant and 
Friedrich ^chiller. In accordance with Kant’s doctrines Pestalozzi hdd 
that the ethical life of man must have primacy, and the physico-motor 
and the intellectual are subordinate. The human being must develop to 
the fullest extent* his fhtellectual capabilities; but this is not an end in 
itself. Similarly, man must acquire skill in applying knowledge; he must 
engage in constructive activities; he must learn to produce. But this alsok 
is not an end in itself. The supreme end is the realization of a complete 
personality that lives in harmonious relations with other personalities 
and with the Supreme Being. It is the business oi the moral and religious 
life to correlate and unify the other powers of the organism with itself. 

(2) General education must precede the vocational. In his 
earlier views, Pestalozzi sought the beginning of education in the utili- 
tarian activities which center in the home, in agriculture, and in industry. 
Later, he receded from this position and concluded that education of a 
general character must precede the acquiring of specific skill. Human 
nature needs to be uplifted and ennobled by the development of its 
fundamental capacities for thought and moral behavior, before the 
individual is trained for a specific vocation.'* “The development of 
mind and heart precedes any particular branch of industry; that is to 
say, we need first of all a gent *al education of head, heart, and hand.” 
That general education must jgrecede the vocational was one of t^e 
chief principles of Rousseau; not until Pestalozzi became acquainted 
with the ethical conception of Kant and the new Humanism of SchUler 
did this idea fully dawn upon him. 

In his institutions Pestalozzi endeavored to wqrk out a system of 
general intellectual instruction, while his’earlier eiftphasis upofi industrial 
and domestic activities no longer received attention. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that he was never entirely satisfied with his results; he was always 
conscious that constructive activity was not receiving the attention it 

'* Green, J. A., ofi. cit., pp. 352-353. Whether Pestalozzi learned of Schiller’s 
views of aesthetic education directly, or indirectly through Fichte we do not know. 
Nevertheless, there are 'so many points of similarity that the presumption is that 
he was influenced in his thinking by the German poet. 
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deserved. As* a consequence he kept looking for an opportunity to 
promote the constructive aspect of child nature. 

(3) The increase of power is| most essential. Education by or- 
ganic development placed the emph^is upon the growth of power rather 
than on the acquisition of knowledge. Pestalozzi w^s in full agreement 
with this view. It was not so much that he minimized the Value of knowl- 
edge, but rather he saw that to force knowledge upon the mind is 
unnatural and injurious. He fought with all his might against the old 
education, which furnished the child with the finished judgments of 
others’ thinking. He explained: 

It is a principle of ours that the teacher should aim rather at increasing 

the powers of his pupil than at increasing his knowledge Even to 

know what is right and what is best, unless it is combined with the will 
and capacity to act accordingly, can be only a source of weaknesss it is 
in fact rather a hindrance than a help. Learning in youth should always 
be a spontaneous process, a result of free activity, a living and original 
product. 

The traditional process of teaching had a detrimental effect upon the 
child. It gave the appearance of culture and knowledge without the 
reality. But far more injurious even than this false and egotistic sophisti- 
cation was the fact that the real powers of the child were left undevel- 
oped because they had never been called into function. How can he 
acquire the ability to form sound judgments when he has never been 
made to judge for himself? Pestalozzi said: 

I was wholly against making the judgment of children upon any subject, 
apparently ripe before the time, but rather would hold it back as long as 
possible, until they had really seen with their own eyes, the object on 
which they should, express themselves. * 

(4) The child’s powers burgeon from within. The powers of 
the child burgeon spont§ineously from within, because of tl^e awakening 
of innate impulses; they are not the product of outer environment, as 
the materia!!^ would Save us believe. Once asgakened the innate powers 
strive to unfold to maturity, as naturally as the acorn grows into an oak. 

By laying bare tonnspi^tion the fundamental course of unfolding in 
each aspect of child fiature, the educator secures a blue print to guide 
him in his methods. Development must be spontaneous and free, and “all 
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educative instruction must be drawn out of the children themselves, and 
be born within them.” All efforts to force the child, before his own 
powers are ready to develop are injurious. In his practice Pestalozzi did 
not rely upon punishment, rewards, flar, or rivalry. All these are external 
incentives. 

(5) Grading an essential principle. Grading has its basis in the 
manner in which all development takes place. Nature makes no sudden 
leaps; sh^ slowly unfolds, by scarcely perceptible additions, whatever i^ 
to be produced. The significance of this for education was strongly 
emphasized by^Pgstalozzi in several points of view. Instruction must be 
graded, “according to the degree of the growing power of the child,” so 
as to fit his needs.*® 

In all matters of instruction, it is necessary to determine, with the 
greatest accuracy, which of those constituents is fit for each age of the 
child, in order, on the one hand, not to hold him hack if he is ready, and 
on the other, not to load him and confuse him with anything for which 
he is not quite ready. 

Gradation involves arranging the subject matter in a series of transi- 
tional steps (from the easiest to the most difficult; that is to say, the 
demands on the child shall be commensurate with his ability to achieve.*’ 

Try to make in every act, graduated steps of knowledge, in which each 
new idea is only a small, scarcely perceptible addition to that which is 
already known Everything which the child has to learn must be pro- 

portioned to his strength, getting more compUcated and difficult in the 
same degree as his powers of attention, of judgment and thought increase. 

Gradation involves mastery. As each step depends on the one th}t 
preceded it, each step must be well mastered before ‘the next is taken. 
This procedure insures accuracy and thoroughness. In accordance with 
this demand, repetition and drill played a large role in Pestalozzi’s prac- 
tice. He endeavored to treat each subject in orderly ^sequence so that the 
child would readily master each .-tep and thus aAjuire reaf power. The 
grading of the school followed as a consequence of the grading of subject 
matter. Although grading had been worked out in the secondary schools, 
it had been wholly neglected in the common scliooA. 

Ibid., p. 17 . 

*« Ibid., p. 26. 

Green, J. A., op. cit., pp. i74-i7S- 
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(6) In methocl, follow the order of nature. The method of all 
ed ucation may be summed up m one simple rule.* Follow nature. The 
teiidier is a gardener who provides the conditions necessary for the 
growing plant. Reflecting upon the^question: “What is the true type of 
education?”, he answered: ** 

It is like the art of the gardener under whose care a thousand trees 
blossom and grow. He contributes npthing to their actual growth; the 
principle of growth lies in the trees thefnselves. He plants and waters, but 

God gives the increase So with the educator: he imparts no single 

power to men. He only watches lest any external force, should injure or 
disturb. He takes care that development runs its -course' in accordance 
with its own law. 

Pestalozzi believed that nature has provided birds and animals with 
an instinct for the training of their young. Just as birds teach their young 
to fly and sing so nature prompts parents to act in certain ways for the 
education of their offspring. Pestalozzi would have parents become 
conscious of these natural promptings by taking them out of the hands 
of blind nature, and would see to it that the acts to which they lead are 
consciously and purposely performed. All instruction is, then, only the 
scientific art of helping nature to unfold in its own way. 

Pestalozzi was confident he had discovered the right principles and 
method of elementary intellectual instruction. Deeper than most of his 
other cravings was his desire to put into the hands of illiterate mothers 
a method for developing their infants’ powers of sense perception, con- 
structive activities and social and moral life. The Book for Mothers, 
which he hastily endorsed, did not satisfy him. A mechanically perfect 
and simple method was left for others to attempt, but it always remained 
o&e of Pestalozzi ’sjondest dreams. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTION 

By the irony of Pes^ozzi’s fate, he accomplished most in the field of 
intellectuaTe'ducation, although he was more profoundly concerned about 
the practical and moral. labored to discover the roots in all these 
fields; yet, it was Che ^mphasis upon sense perception which created 
most stir in the world. Of this he wrote: “Sense impression of Nature 
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is the only foundation of human instruction, because it is the onl^ dm 
foundation of human knowledge.” Summarizing his achievements, he 
declared: ** 

When I now look back and ask myself. What have I specially done for 
the very being of education? I find I have fixed the highest, supreme 
principle of instruction in the recognition of sense-impression as the 

absolute foundation of aU knowledge 

# 

The scholarly world agreed with this appraisal of his contributions so* 
far as the principles of method were concerned. Tt has also recognized 
that this was ncfnew doctrine. Quite the contrary! What, then, was the 
reason that such special credit should be given to Pestalozzi for intro- 
ducing this, principle? 

The reason lies partly in the new insight with which he invested the 
idea, and partly in the practical method he employed. Comenius and 
Basedow relied to a large extent upon pictures oPobjects. Pestalozzi saw 
that, for the beginnings of experience, objects are indispensable and must 
precede pictures. Th,e picture comes later, and performs the function of 
assisting the child in making the transition to drawing, writing, and 
reading. Butjf the first experiences are to be adequate, the senses must 
come into contact with the objects themselves. 

A more important reason lies in Pestalozzi’s insight that sense experi- 
ence is an active process. The mind is not passive or merely receptive, as 
Locke declared. The whole mind is implicated in sense experience. The 
fact that every object which is perceived is at once placed in an ordered 
world of space and time indicates that perception is a mental process. 
Moreover, when the child begin > to discriminate, analyze, and abstract 
the qualities of objects, the minikis especially active. By this new intew 
pretation, Pestalozzi showed that inner, active forces are related to the 
functioning of the sense organs. The child does not wait passively for 
the objects of.nature to impress him; on the contrary, his inner being 
pushes out to greet, conquer, use, and put into order the world of sensory 
experiences. 

Again, the relation of perception to coilbdption had to be made dear 
before the function of sense perception in edycatibn could be made 
definite and practical. The penetrating insight of fmmanuel Kant was 
necessary before the relation of perception to conception was fully under- 


Ibid , p 139. 
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stood.' His aiial3rsis of the intellectual faculty showed that “percqpts 
without conc^ts are blind, and concepts without percepts are empty.” 
It was this insight which led Pestalozzi to discover the chief weaknesses 
of modem education. The traditional method of teaching and learning 
had taught children words, on the assumption tha'* they were acquiring 
concepts or ideas. But lacking the necessary sensory experiences, children 
attached no precise meanings to the words. Pestalozzi knew that only 
J)y beginning with objects could the diild build up clear concej>ts. Hence, 
he concluded that the art of early instruction lies in the selection of the 
right objects for the active observation and analysis cf the mind of the 
child. To accomplish this, Pestalozzi developed his system of object 
lessons. 

Beginnings of the curriculum. Pestalozzi attached the greatest 
importance to right beginnings. For this reason he sought most diligently 
the starting points of all instruction and these he found in the perception 
of objects by the senses. Clear perception and discrimination of objects 
through touch and vision lead the mind naturally to the sense of number. 
Again, from the form of objects, the mind learns measurement; and from 
measuring, it develops drawing and geometry. Moreover, drawing is the 
natural antecedent to writing. Through the sense of hearing, the child 
recognizes sound, from which music and language are derived. The link- 
ing up of language with objects, that is to say, the integration of visual 
perception with the word or name, has a profound effect for awakening 
the intellectual life. The beginnings of all instruction are found in form, 
number, and words. Of this, Pestalozzi wrote: 

Number, form, and language are, together, the elementary means of 
instruction, because the whole sum of the external properties of any 
object is comprised in its outline and its number, and is brought home to 
my consciousness through language. 

Accordingly, Pestalozzi spent much time in training children to observe, 
analyze, count, andmame objects. 

From the* three starting points just mentioned, Pestalozzi derived his 
curriculum for intellectual development. It included object lessons, which 
were always accompanied with training in language; for perception and 
word form an integrated whole. Arithmetic, both written and mental, 
was of the highest importance, for this study insures clear and accurate 
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thinking. Obje^ lessons led to the study of nature generally, and in- 
cluded in this was geography. In another direction, sense observation 
led to the study of the products oh man’s own making, to objects of 
manufacture and art. The study of form brought about drawing, interest 
in color, modeling, aid geometry. Vocalization is the origin of language; 
and this must always be connected with sense observation and intel- 
lectual activity. Music, especially singing, was considered a form of 
language: 

It will be noted that Pestalozzi emphasized the mathematical and 
realistic aspects»ot the*curriculum. Language was stressed as a means of 
communication and of thought, but not as a fine art. The objects of 
nature and science were uppermost in his evaluation. Religion, morals, 
manual production, plays, and gjnnnastics received attention, but they 
were not* considered forms of intellectual development. 

In disregarding Mother Goose, fairy tale, story' history, and literature, 
Pestalozzi exposed two grave weaknesses in his efforts to construct a 
system of education. First, he had evidently not observed the intensity 
of the children’s interest in these forms of activity. Surely he did not 
appreciate that the mind of the child stands as much in need of mental 
play as his body does of physical play. Again, dominated by his principle 
of direct sense impressions, he failed to understand the function of 
imagination in developing conceptual thinking. 

Pestalozzi agreed with Rousseau in tl:e outright rejection of history, 
though notsfor the same reason. He contended that the facts of history 
are too remote from living experience.®* 

It is utter nonsense that men who have no living acquaintance with 
the world as it stands before their eyes, should wish to be piade acquainted 
with the spirit of a by-gone world, removed from the world of today by 
hundreds and even thousands of years. 

Obviously Pesfklozzi did not fully appreciate that* mim is essentially an 
historical and social creature. It has not. been ouAsr nature* idone that 
has made him huntan, but afso the nrullenniyiys of social intercourse, and 
the interaction of human beings throughout a million«years. 

Principles of intellectual instruction. SevAral principles of special 
application to mental development were recognized. The first of these is 
that one must proceed from the known to the unknown. When once 


** Quoted by Green, J. A., of. dt., p. iSe. 
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stated, this idea appears so self-evident that it seems incredible that 
anyone should ever have pursued the opposite course. And yet, absurd 
as it certainly was, much of the instruction of children before this time 
attempted, as someone has remarked, “to teach the unknown by means 
of the incomprehensible.” A most flagrant example of this was the prac- 
tice of teaching children to recite Latin or the catechism before giving 
them the meaning of the words. Against all such instruction Pestalozzi 
vehemently protested. 

Another principle which Pestalozzi recognized is that instruction must 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract, or frorh the* particular to the 
general. This principle formed the central theme of all his ideas on 
intellectual culture. The practice of teaching words before the child has 
a direct experience of the things they designate, he looked upon as a 
terrible mistake — a mistake which was to blame for most of the evils of 
the time. Clearly, however, as he recognized this principle, he did not 
show how the process should be carried to its completion. His absorption 
in the art of sense impression kept him from explaining how the mind 
develops the power of abstract thinking. 

Logical and psychological order of subject matter. In the 
attempt to follow out these principles in actual instruction, Pestalbzzi 
encountered a subtle difficulty which never ceased to baffle his thought. 
The lack of psychological knowledge, together with his inability to 
express his ideas clearly, greatly misled him. He never perceived the 
distinction between the logical and the psychological order of subject 
matter. It was largely this failure to discriminate between these two 
methods of approach which made him constantly declare that “the art 
<f[ instruction” depends “on the existence of physico-mechanical laws.” 
It was this confusion, which made him say that he would “mechanize 
instruction.” His methods never got away from this grievous error. 

It is recognized today that instruction may adopt and /ollow out one 
of two di^^ent line^of procedure. These have been called the psycho- 
logical and the logical order of subject matter. They may be readily 
illustrated by language and*d!'awing. 

Yielding to his p^ign to search for the beginnings of every subject, 
Pestalozzi recognized vowel sounds as the simplest elements of language. 
By sounding vowels and consonants together syllables are formed, and 
words constituted. In consequence he had the children repeat meaning- 
less syllables interminably. He was not aware .that the psychological 
origin of language was the complete word or expression, which has mean- 
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ing attached to it. The development of language results, not from the\ 
practice of nonsense syllables, but from the use of words which] 
express ideas.®^ 

Drawing furnishes another example. Pestalozzi traced all form to its 
component elements, which are points, lines, angles, and curves. He 
required his pupils to practice the drawing of lines and angles in a 
systematic, but tiresome, way until they could draw them perfectly. Thfy 
were then gradually led along until they could construct highly complex 
and intricate figyres. Jlowever, the truth of the matter is that the psycho- 
logically simpfe for the child is never a straight line, which, in fact, he 
is incapable of drawing. The first drawing is always a formless scribbling, 
which is more an emotional expression than an idea or object. 

Methods in the common school branches. Much of Pestalozzi’s 
great influence was due to the changes he inj^roduced in the common 
school branches. Especially in arithmetic, drawing, geography, singing, 
and language did he arouse intense interest by the application of his 
principles. 

Reform in teaching arithmetic. The teaching of arithmetic had 
not been readjusted after the adoption of the Arabic notation. Numera- 
tion was rendered more difficult, though the understanding of arithmeti- 
cal processes was greatly facilitated. The chief difficulty arose in teaching 
the new symbols to young children. The Roman notation was closer to 
the primitive practif" of counting the fingers on one’s hand, or the 
counters 8f the abacus, and was accordingly easier for the child to grasp. 
The Arabic symbolism was somewhat strange and, being farther removed 
from concrete experience, was less directly suggestive of its significance. 
As a result, the understanding* of simple numbers by the young was 
poorer in the i8th century than in the 14th. As Dr. David Eugene Smith 
explains: ®® 

The effect on the teaching of arithmetic was npt fortunate in one 
respect, since the giving up of the counters led frofh the conoreie, visual, 
palpable arithmetic to thi abstract arithmetic of figures. Counting and 
reckoning came to be more matters of words and abstract rules than 
before, and arithmetic was probably more potyly taught than it was 
under the abacus system. 

The infant's play in making sounds when he is just learning to talk b quite a 
different matter. 

Smith, David Eugene, “Arithmetic,” in Monroe, Paul, Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 205. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
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The real trouble lay in the practice of ignorant teachers who presented 
the meaningless symbols to young children and blandly assumed that 
their pupils understood their significance. It was this stupid practice 
which excited the bitter protest of Pdstalozzi, and led him to bridge the 
gap from concrete object to numeration. When once the child has clearly 
grasped the significance of the symbol, he can readily make progress in 
the fundamental operations. Pestalozzi elaborated his method of teach- 
ing arithmetic by graded steps of progress that accorded naturally with 
his principles of instruction. He began with the concrete, insisted upon 
clear insight into every step, and fixed each step indeKbJy in memory 
by repetition and drill. Prior to Pestalozzi’s reform, arithmetic was not 
tdught to children before they were ten years old. His method enabled 
him to teach it successfully in the first grade, where it has been taught 
ever since. 

Arithmetic was given the position of preeminence in his curriculum 
because Pestalozzi believed it the most effective means for the develop- 
ment of accurate thinking. Modern education followed him in this prac- 
tice and viewpoint. In order to insure proper understanding at every step, 
Pestalozzi required all operations to be done mentally. This practice led 
to a new emphasis upon mental arithmetic. 

Geography. This is another subject in which Pestalozzi introduced 
innovations, which were widely accepted. He boldly dispensed with the 
aid of charts, maps, and textbooks, and began with nature itself. One of 
his pupils has given a graphic account of his method: 

For the first elements of geography we were taken into the open air. 
They began by turning our steps to an out-of-the-way valley near Yverdun, 
through which the Buron flows. This vall^ we had to look at as a whole 
and in its different* parts, until we had a correct and complete impression 
of it. Then we were told, each one, to dig out a certain quantity of clay, 
which was embedded in layers on one side of the valley, and with this we 
filled large sheets of paper, brought with us for the purpose. • 

When t*e,got to Scjvool, we were placed at large tables which were 
divided up, and each child had to build with the^clay, on the spot assigned 
to him, a model of the valley where we had just made oUr observations. 

. . . Then, and then only, did we turn to the map, which we had only now 
gained the power of'coil’ectly interpreting. 

By insisting on this concrete approach, Pestalozzi made geography an 
arresting subject of elementary education. It may be stated that the 

** Quotation from Vulliemin; in Green, J. A., op. cit., p. 367. 
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celebrated geographer Karl Ritter held Pestalozzi in the greatest venera- 
tion. 

Drawing. Pestalozzi’s interest ip drawing grew out of his doctrine of 
sense impression as the foundation of all instruction. He was the first 
in modern times accord this subject a regular place among the skills 
which form the elementary curriculum. As he viewed it, drawing is 
connected with the perception of form and, therefore, trains the child in 
accuracy of observation. It thus lays the foundation for clearness Mid 
precision of thought. In the experience of the child, making pictures or 
outlines of oljjacts is the first attempt at linear symbolization. Hence 
drawing is the natural approach to writing. 

So far as method of teaching drawing is concerned, Pestalozzi did not 
contribute much of permanent value. The fact is that he could not draw. 
As a consequence, he was obliged to rely on his assistants to carry out 
his instructions, which were not always successful. For drawing, he 
attempted to form “an alphabet” by copying lines, angles, and curves. 
These the children were required to practice, with interminable repeti- 
tion, until they had acquired thoroughgoing skill. Then, in accordance 
with his principle of “unbroken continuity and scarcely perceptible 
advance,” they gradually drew more complex figures. The free drawing 
of objects was rigidly excluded. That Pestalozzi should have sanctioned 
such a stupid, unnatural, and deadening procedure is strange; yet it 
app)eared to harmonize with his principles, and with his desire to 
“mechanize instruc: )n.’ 

Language. It was logical for Pestalozzi to prefer modem languages 
to the ancient, because the id- as expressed are nearer to the experiences 
of the child. His own instituti<^ns, by necessity, had to be bilingual, u^ng 
both French and German. 

Many before him had pointed out the danger of teaching the child 
words dissociated from content. This has been the most grievous error of 
the traditiodal schools, and it was roundly condemned by Pestalozzi as 
follows: *“ 

Whenever w*e put empty words into a^bild’s mind, and impress them 
upon his memory, as if they were real knowledge, w genuine means of 
acquiring it, even when neither his feelings nof his experience of things 
are in a position to furnish clues to their meaning, we are obviously 
deviating from the principle, “Life Teaches.” We are sowing the seeds 
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of an artificial use of the Divine gift of speech. We are sowing the 
seeds of callous insincerity and shallowness to which is due so much of 
the blundering arrogance which is characteristic of our time. 

Symbols must not precede the obj^cts they signify, nor must words 
precede things. Similarly, memorizing definitions \tithout the mental 
activities which formulate the definitions is not only meaningless, but 
positively harmful. Mere book knowledge is an actual hindrance to the 
development of the mind. 

All this had become clearer after Locke explained the relations of 
ideas and words. Pestalozzi, however, was the first to reCQgnize the real 
function of language in the development of the mind by associating the 
sense image with the name of the object. This practice, of integration of 
language with perceptive processes, at once fixes and clarifies ideas. 
Pestalozzi boasted that his method made “greater use of language as a 
means of raising the child from vague sense-impression to clear ideas” 
than had ever been attempted before. He trained elementary teachers 
and pupils to talk in familiar terms about objects in the school, the 
home, and nature. These informal discussions were' designed to give 
children positive skill in the expression of ideas. 

In correlating language with perception of objects, Pestalozzi made a 
basic advance, but he erred in that he considered this the only way 
in which the child could learn the use of language. He said: “The 
natural progress in learning his mother tongue, and the educational 
advantages thereof, are limited by his sensory acquaintance with the 
things about him.” Pestalozzi became so deeply absorbed in the begin- 
nings of education, and consequently so restricted in his vision, that he 

coyjd not see how advanced instruction might proceed with little or no 

¥ 

direct contact with things. He considered knowledge of nature the center 
of the course of studies for intellectual growth. He did not understand 
that social life played a larger role than did external nature in man’s 
evolution upward from the primitive level. It was this lack of insight 
that cause<f him to undervalue * play, fairy ^les, story, history, and 
literature as means for the culti'fation of language. 

Music. Like langtfage^ music springs from the perception of sound. 
Pestalozzi did not himself work out the method of singing, but permitted 
others to do so in accordance with his principles. The lessons began with 
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the observation of tone, and proceeded to the relation of time and 
melody. Notation followed. In his institutions he made much of music 
and wished to see it developed by gradual steps from “the nursery 
lullabies to a series of national sonj;^, that should rise in the cottages of 
the people, from the^gentle cradle song to the sublime hymn of praise.” ** 
His followers who worked out the system had remarkable success, and 
the Pestalozzian method became popular in both £urop>e and America. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PRACTICAL POWER 

Productive efficiency. Pestalozzi believed the causes of the misery of 
the people lay in their lack of competence to do things. This incapacity 
was due to the impractical training that they received in home and school! 
His “pet scheme,” he said, was “that of a school for poor boys” which 
would train them in various industries. To the end of his days his mind 
always reverted to this central dream. The riper insight of middle life 
and his own practical experience brought him to site that mere trade 
training of itself vyould not be sufficient to lift up shiftless humanity. 
The real disease of human incapacity was too deeply seated to be 
eradicated by giving men a certain degree of technical skill. A deeper 
need must first be met. The individual must become a self-respecting, 
intelligent, social unit. He must possess a conscious sense of morale 
arising from efficient participation in communal life. Pestalozzi saw what 
later educational experience has confirmed, that the development of the 
lower classes can be brought about only when they have opportunity to 
speak the language and to know the thoughts of cultured life. Such 
training is even more essential than industrial efficiency. For this 
reason Pestalozzi turned his attantioi. to general education of the massts. 

Strange to say, no English term has been found which expresses what 
Pestalozzi meant by Fertigkeit. “Motor activity,” “practical power,” 
“productivity,” “industrial training,” “creative activity,” and other 
words have been used, but none of these has foynd general acceptance. 
Fertigkeit means skill, >eadiness, or capacity for production. What 
Pestalozzi had in view was that knovl^dfels developed in and by means 
of the common activities of life. “One learns tqdo^nd know by doing.” 
This insight came to him in his experience at Stanz: 

Pestalozzi, J. H., How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, p. 204. 
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I knew how useful the common needs of life are in teaching man the 
relations of things, in bringing out their natural intelligence, in forming 
their judgment, and in arousing faculties which, buried, as it were, beneath 
the coarser elements of their nature,, cannot become active and useful till 
they are set free. It was my object then to arouse these faculties, and 
bring them to bear on the pure and simple circumstanr,es of domestic life, 
for I was convinced that in this way I should be able to form the hearts 
and minds of children almost as I wished. 

. Pestalozzi desired to work out a system of lessons for the development 
of practical power in the child. He would begin with the earliest move- 
ments of arms and hands, and gradually advance to coa^ructive activi- 
ties. The mind and the bodily activities would be associated with 
(elt needs. The opportunity never came to construct such a system. 
However, his disciples, Fellenberg and Froebel, evolved this aspect of 
his pedagogy. 

THEORY OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

The social. The third constituent of the organism recognized by Pesta- 
lozzi is the moral-religious. The development of this important side, he 
explained, is “the Keystone of my whole system.” This aspect he called 
“the heart,” by which he meant especially those emotions which have 
to do with the will and the social life, in other words, the relanons of 
the individual to other persons. In spite of the peculiarity of his ideas 
and the fervent language in which they are expressed, Pestalozzi has 
given the world a plausible view of the origin of these most Significant 
human capacities. Unfortunately for education, the development of 
ethical life from the standpoint of personal relationships did not receive 
thd attention it deserves. 

In formulating his view of the process of moral-religious education, 
Pestalozzi proceeded just as in the case of the intellectual and practical 
powers: he sought the beginnings in experience. These elements are the 
instinctive {pelings whigh arise in the infant because of his relation to 
his mother. At birth the human is the most helpless of al] creatures. This 
helplessness and its prolongation over many years create the qualities 
which are distinctive!^ human. From his close relation to the mother, the 
infant derives a sense of dependence; and out of this, in response to her 
care, emerges a feeling of love for the mother. Her protection in tim^ of 
danger produces a feeling of “trust” and “gratitude.” The firmness of 
the mother in her ministrations stimulates an attitude of “patience” and 
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“obedience.” Such is the genesis of the emotions, which make the child 
human and personal. From these original virtues, love, trust, gratitude, 
patience, and obedience, devdop the higher aspects of the moral, sodal, 
and religious life. 

As the activities o| the child increase with his growing powers, his 
dependence upon the mother decreases, and finally vanishes. The expan- 
sion of his activities brings with it many new and higher needs, which 
can be satisfied only by dependence upon other people and upon the^ 
goodness of the Creator. It is the supreme art of pedagogy to transfer 
the original emotipns, , which have grown out of dependence upon the 
mother, to manlind first and then to God Himself. In this way, love, 
trust, gratitude, and obedience become the basis of social life and insti- 
tutions, and the motivation for all conduct and learning. Sympathy and 
altruism ^re the higher, sublimated developments. From these arise 
man’s sense of the ideal and his conscience. 

In basing religion on these emotions, Pestalozzi agr^ with Schleier- 
macher, the celebrated German theologian, who defined religion as a 
feeling of dependence upon God. This point of view opposed the dog- 
matism of the traditional theology and the deism of the Enlightenment. 
Belief in God is not the result of reasoning processes, nor an intuition. 
It is the product of a will that finds itself impelled to seek perfection 
and is dependent upon the Infinite for the satisfaction of its strivings. 
Faith, not reason, is the faculty by which man apprehends his Maker. 

If religion is an emotion, it cannot be taught. Such was the startling 
conclusicm Brawn by Pestalo’zi This placed him in opposition to the 
most cherished views of the theologians. During all the centuries the 
church had taught religion by catechism, sermons. Psalms, and the Scrip- 
tures, by attendance at church services, and the partaking of sacrament^ 
Morals, too, had been inculcated by instruction. There was great dudgeon 
when Pestalozzi abandoned the Heidelberg catechism. True to his 
theories, he asserted, “I taught neither morality mor religion.” He be- 
lieved that emotions must be aroused by persona^ sttuation^, jind must 
be experienced be(ore they tan become the subject of intelligent discus- 
sion with young children.®* “I strove io*awaken the feelings of each 
virtue before talking about it, for I thought it unwis^ to talk to children 
on subjects which would compel them to speak without thoroughly 
understanding what they were saying.” 


** Ibid., p. 159. 
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Furthermore, it is important to understand that the development of 
these fundamental emotions comes, in point of time before intellectual 
growth.®* “The first instruction of the child should never be the business 
of the head or of the reason; it^hould always be the business of the 
senses, of the heart, of the mother” The priorijy of the development 
of the emotions is likewise required by the controlling position they 
occupy in the functioning of the organism as a whole. 

Moral virtues rank first. The three aspects of human nature — 
intellect, practical power, and the moralnreligious nature — are not of 
equal rank in the organism. All are essential to njan’s^well-being, but the 
emotional life is primary. It furnishes the power and motive for the 
^ activity of the intellect and practical life. Only when these two function 
in subordination to the first, does man have the harmonious development 
which brings inner peace and happiness. 

Home life the center of education. The only place where the 
human being can unfold his powers in a perfectly natural way is the 
home. The love of the mother evokes the emotions of the child, and 
develops them in their proper relation. The activities that center in the 
home furnish opportunities for awakening the senses and for the exercise 
of judgment and knowledge. They are also the best means for training 
practical power. 

It is well to bear in mind that Pestalozzi had in view the home as it 
existed before the Industrial Revolution. At that time it was the place 
of varied industries, which have since been transferred to< specialized 
factories. To give mothers a method of education so simple and definite 
that every one could develop her own child “in the sanctuary of the 
tome” was the sublime ambition of P.<*stalozzi’s heart. 

SUMMARY OF PESTALOZZI’S PHILOSOPHY 

Elducation’s mostisuccessful failure. Pestalozzi must be awarded the 
prize ^ tte* champion of successful failures. JEvery enterprise he under- 
took came to grief. Yet hfe ‘was honored by kings, governments, and 
savants, and his systeiq of instruction was put into operation in many 
lands. Moreover, no one had more to do with the spread of the common 
school system. Surely here is a paradox which requires explanation. 


®s Pestalozzi, J. H., Row Gertrude Teaches Her Children, p. 189. 
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Causes of failure. There are numerous reasons to account for Pesta- 
lozzi’s failures. His bizarre personality and idiosyncrasies caused many 
to ridicule him. His loquacity, emotionality, and dovenliness turned 
others against him. An inability to express himself clearly, and, back of 
this, a certain confusion in his ideas produced misunderstanding and 
lack of confidence. Only those who looked deeper were captivated by the 
nobility of his purposes, and saw in his principles the only dependable 
means for hhnum progress. 

The Yverdun institute was his greatest and most enduring achieve- 
ment. Yet, it was not in operation very long before signs of weakness 
appeared; it lasted only 20 years. Many weaknesses contributed to its 
failure, (i) First, the duality of language caused difficulties. Both 
French and German were commonly used in the institution. (2) Second, 
the univei^al interest of the public in the institution, and the exalted 
approval of royal personages, celebrities, and governments — shown by 
their visits and by sending students to the school — turned the heads of 
Pestalozzi and his associates. So numerous were the visitors who came to 
see the new methods* that the regularity of instruction suffered. The 
school became a showplace. (3) Third, bad as were these conditions, 
even more seribus causes of discord were present. As the school grew in 
size and complexity, Pestalozzi was unable to retain the simple home 
spirit. Pu^s came from many lands; hence it was difficult to unify the 
spirit of the group. The home atmosphere on which he counted so heavily 
was forgotten. As early as 1808, when standing beside an open coffin, 
as though he expected to die immediately, Pestalozzi moaned: “This 
work was founded by love, but love has disappeared from our midst.” 

So long as the institute remained small and simple, Pestalozzi was able 
by force of his amiable personality*to quash every incipient discord. But* 
when the school entered into an experiment in institutional self-govern- 
ment as a constitutional state, the atmosphere of home life ceased. Dis- 
cussing the decline of the home spirit, Ramsauer, a* student and teacher, 
wrote: 

This ceased when the family life was trv>^ormed in the institution 

into a constitutional state existence Egotism ma(^ its appearance 

every day in more pointed forms. Envy and jealou^ rankled in the 
breasts of many. 

3 « DeGuimps, Roger, op. cit., p. 377. 

33 Holman, H., PesUtlozti; An Account of His Life and Work, p. 108. London: 
Longmans. Green and Co., fgoS. 
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(4) Fourth, with the passing of the personal control exercised by Pesta* 
lozzi, there arose between two of the staff bitter dissension as to which 
one better represented Pestalozzi’s ideas. It was these quarrels of his 
chief assistants and their friends that paralyzed the work for nuiny 
years and finally destroyed this celebrated experiment^ school. 

Results and criticism. When one undertakes to set down in concise 
form the central contributions of Pestalozzi, he is apt to do what others 
have done — take refuge in the excuse that, after allj tlfe distinctive 
feature was the life and not the doctrine of the man. ilolman has em- 
phasized the tentative nature of his principles^ “It is not too much to 
say that Pestalozzi began everything, though he finished nothing.” 
Pestalozzi himself was not unaware of the unsatisfactory statement of 
his principles: “To my grave,” he acknowledged, “I shall remain in a 
kind of fog about most of my views.” 

Summary of his principles: 

(1) Pestalozzi had an indomitable and infectious faith in education 
as the supreme means for individual and social betterment. Von Raumer 
has stated the point as follows: 

He compelled the scholastic world to revise the whole of their task, to 

reflect on the nature and destiny of man, as also on the proper way of 

leading him from his youth towards his destiny. 

His enthusiasm made kings and rulers take an interest in the education 
of children in hovels. He democratized education by proclaiming that it 
is the absolute right of every child to have his God-given powers fully 
developed. 

(2) He psychologized education. When there was no psychological 
“science worthy of the name, and althcf^gh he had but the vaguest notions 

of the nature of the human mind himself, Pestalozzi saw clearly that a 
correct theory and practice of education must be based upon such a 
science. 

(3) I?e, was th€ first to try to base education on organic develop- 
ment, rather than upon the transmission of ideas. 

(4) He sought the fundamental laws of development. 

(s) Education l)egins with the perception of concrete objects, the 


Ibid., p. 312. 
Ibid., p. 307. 
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performing of concrete acts, and the experiencing of actual emotional 
responses. Pestalozzi regarded this idea as his greatest contribution. 

(6) Development is a gradual building up of power. Every form of 
instruction must proceed in a slow, gradual course, concurrent with the 
unfolding poweas of tho child. 

(7) Religion is deeper than dogmas or creeds, or the memorizing of 
the catechism or the Scriptures. Pestalozzi demanded that religious feel- 
ings be awal&ned before words or symbols are brought to the child. 

(8) Several n^ devices of method were originated by Pestalozzi. He 
employed the letters of the alphabet fastened on cards, and introduced 
slates and pencils. The most important innovation was that of simul- 
taneous, or class, instruction. This was not new, but it had not been 
generally practiced. 

(9) Pestalozzi revolutionized discipline, basing it upon the mutual 
goodwill and cooperation of pupil and teacher. 

(10) Pestalozzi gave a new impetus to the training of teachers and 
the study of education as a science. 

PESTALOZZI'S INFLUENCE 

• 

Respect paid to Pestalozzi. He was the recipient of many honors. As 
early as he was made a “Citizen of the French Republic” along 
with Kosciusko, the Polish patriot; Schiller, the German poet; Wilber- 
force, the philanthropist; and George Washington. In 1814 he was 
knighted by* Alexander, Tsar of Russia, who sent him an autographed 
letter. Nothing, however, so signalized the exalted position he held as the 
reverence and respect paid to him by many of the greatest minds of the 
times. Among those who knew hkn best and revered him most were* 
Fichte and Herbart, both celebrated philosophers; Nicolovius and 
Siivem, high officials of the Prussian Government; Friedrich Froebel, 
the educator; and Karl Ritter, the celebrated geographer. Ritter wrote 
of his indebtedness: ** 

I have seen more than tl|e paradise of ^^rland, for I have aeoi 
Pestalozzi, and recognized how great his heart is, and how great Ms 
genius; never have I been so filled with a sense of ^hejsacredness of my 
vocation, and the dignity of human nature, as in the ^ys that 1 spent 
with this noble man. 

*9 DeGuimpe, Roger, op. dt., pp. 363-364. 
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Speaking, forty years later, of his own work, Ritter said: 

Festalozzi knew less geography than a child in one of our primary 
schools; yet it was from him that I gained my chief knowledge of this 
science, for it was in listening t(f him that I first conceived the idea of 
the natural method. It was he who opened the Way to me, and I take 
pleasure in attributing whatever value my work may possess entirely to 
him. 

Nothing shows better the great admiration in whicb Pestalozzi was 
held than the inscription on his tomb: 

Here Rests 

HENRY PESTALOZZI 

Born at Zurich, the 12th of January, 1746 
Died at Brugg, the 17th of February, 1827 

Saviour of the poor at Neuhof, at Stanz the father 
of orphans, at Burgdorf and Munchenbuchsee 
founder of the popular school, at Yverdun 
the educator of humanity; man, 

Christian, and citizen. All for 
others, nothing for himself. 

Peace to his ashes. 

TO OUR FATHER PESTALOZZI 
Grateful Aargau 

The spread of the method in Europe. The influence of Pestalozra’s 
reforms upon education was far reaching. Deputations were sent from 
many lands to examine and report upon his methods. In 1807-1808, when 
Prussia was crushed under the heel' of Napoleon and while French 
soldiers paraded Unter den Linden, Fichte boldly addressed the German 
people and urged them to adopt his system. In 1808, the Prussian 
Government, under the authorization of the king, sent carefully selected 
young men* to Yverdttn to be trained by the master himself. Pestalozzi’s 
old frJfends, Nicolovius anc^ Severn, were in charge of' this movement to 
secure trained teachers. No less than 17 young men were sent to Yver- 
dun, and all of them ‘'spent three years there at the expense of the 
government. The schools of Prussia were reorganized, Pestalozzian 
methods were adopted, and normal schools were established to train new 


Ibid., p. 367. 
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teachers. So great was the influence of Pestalozzi in reshaping Prussian 
education that Diesterweg was constrained to call it the “Prussian- 
Pestalozzian school system.” And he has stated: ^‘Whatever of excel- 
lence or eminence they have, they redly owe to no one but to him.” ** 
Scores of other young-*Germans found their way to Pestalozzi, and later 
became the leading teachers in Germany. 

The cantons of Switzerland accepted Pestalozzi’s methods for public 
instruction, and established normal schools to train teachers. Economic 
and social conditions were transformed, and the Swiss people became a 
living testimony,to the* success of the ideas of their indomitable com- 
patriot. 

The influence of Pestalozzi was increased in Switzerland by the suc- 
cess of the institutions of Baron von Fellenberg, who conducted an 
agricultural and industrial institute at Hofwyl, after the plans set forth 
in Leonard and Gertrude. He had in view especially practical training 
and vocational preparation for all grades of society^ In addition to 
farming, there were established printing, tailoring, shoemaking, and 
other lines of work.’ With this practical training went instruction in 
common school branches. Fellenberg’s school exercised an importance 
next to that of Pestalozzi, not only in Europe but in America as well. 
Its infli^m^e in popularizing manual labor and agricultural education in 
America was very great. 

France and England were less affected by Pestalozzi. The various 
efforts to interest Napoleon utterly failed; he was too busy with his own 
affairs to care for Pestalozzi o childish ABC's. But a few more discern- 
ing Frenchmen introduced the new system to the French people. M. 
A. Tullien, a knight of the Legion of Honor and a man of wealth and 
influence, took 24 students to Yverdun for an entire year. 

So far as England was concerned, about the same interest was mani- 
fested as in France. But the movement in England was of greater mo- 
ment for American education, since it became one of the connecting 
links for the entrance of Pestalozzianism into our iR)untry. J.»P* Greaves, 
an Englishman, spent somet years at Yverdup, and later carried ttie new 
principles back to his native land. At his request Pestfilozzi wrote Letters 
on the Early Education 0} the CMld, which is oiib o^ the best statements 
of his views on infant education. It was, however, Dr. Charles Mayo 

Diesterweg, A., “Pestglozzi and the Schoob of Germany,” in Barnard, Henry, 
American Journal of Education (1857), Vol. 4, pp. 343-358. 
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and his sister, Elizabeth Mayo, who had most to do with the pl a n ti n g 
of the system in England. Dr. Mayo long conducted a school for boys 
and was active in the establishment of the Home and Colonial Training 
College for training teachers in the Pestalozzian method. He lectured 
and also published texts and other books. There aire two special reasons 
for directing attention to this activity of the Mayos. First, they formal- 
ized and mechanized all genuine life out of* the Pestalozzian method; 
.secondly, through their work the system finally made its chief impact 
upon American education. 


VERBS. 



Active. Passive. Neuter, 


The Little Grammasian, Illustrating an Absurd Use or 
THE Sense-Perception Principle. 

Other countries affected by the new method were Russia, Poland, 
Spain, and Italy. Compayre, who has written most appreciatively of the 
work of Pestalozzi,. states: “There is scarcely a district of Europe, in 
the North Jis well as \n the South, which h^ remained foreign to the 
movem'fent.” 

PestalozzianisiK in the United States. A knowledge of Pestalozzi’s 
principles and practices came to the attention of American educators 
in disconnected ways. The various efforts to introduce the new ideas may 

4 > Compayri, G., PtsUdozsi and Elementary Education, p. 105. Translated by 
R. P. Jago. New York: Crowell, 1907. ‘ 
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best be divided into four phases: (i) The work of Madure uid Neef; 
(2) Educational literature < n Pestalozzi; (3) The tJAching of special 
subjects; and (4) The Osw 'go movement. 

The work of Maclure and Nee*f. The first attempt to introduce 
the Pestalozzian system into America was made by William Maclure, 
who came to Philadelphia as a youth to engage in business. He accumu- 
lated a large fortune befofe he was 40, and spent the remainder of his 
life in the pursuit of two dominant interests, the reform of education' 
and the study of the geology of North America. He made the first geo- 
logical surveys on^his continent. While engaged in 1804 in a diplomatic 
mission to France, his attention was called to Pestalozzi’s method of 
instruction. He visited Pestalozzi at Yverdun and Fellenberg at Hofwyl 
a number of times, and invited Pestalozzi to come to Philadelphia to 
establish % school. Pestalozzi declined, on account of age and other difii- 
culties, but recommended Joseph Neef, who at the time was conducting 
an orphanage on Pestalozzian principles in Paris.*^ He had been a 
soldier under Napoleon, and later had taught music, gymnastics, and 
French at the Burgdorf institute under Pestalozzi. Neef accepted the 
invitation and came to Philadelphia in 1806. It may be added that 
Maclure published during that same year, in the National Intelligencer, 
the firs^lficount of Pestalozzi to appear in America. Two years later, 
and as a forecast of the opening of the school, Neef published a Sketch 
of a Plan and Method of Education. 

The school was opened in a suburb of Philadelphia in 1809, and 
proved an entire success. Unfortunately, due to his desire to have his 
pupils in the country, Neef lemoved the institution to Village Green 
near Chester, Pennsylvania. In ^e new setting it rapidly declined ia 
patronage. Neef was induced to make i fresh start in* Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, a stru g g ling frontier town. This effort was likewise a failure, and 
for a time Neef engaged in farming. 

** The story told by P Pompee, in hb Etudes^ sur la V»4 A les Traijpy/c de J. H. 
Pestalozzi, b substantially as follpws: Having expressed to the American aml>assadoT 
a great desire to sei Napoleont Maclure was iwited to accompany him on the 
occasion when he knew the emperor and Talle> '•and had arranged to visit the Pesta- 
lozzian orphanage conducted by Joseph Neef. During the o<;pasion Maclure was so 
absorbed in watching Napoleon that he failed utterly to observe the school work. 
When the party was leaving, he heard Talleyrand remark to the Emperor, “Jt b 
too much for us.” SUuck by thb statement, Maclure returned to study the method 
of the school and became deeply interested. The story is probably true, but it has 
lacked final confirmation. Monroe, Will S., History of the Pestalozzian Move- 
ment in the United States, pp. 66 - 68 . Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1903. 
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In the meanwhile the restless Maclure visited New Lanark, Scotland, 
and made the acquaintance of Robert Owen and his experiment in indus- 
trialism and education. These two philanthropists found they had much 
in common. Maclure renewed hi§ visits to Fellenberg's mstitute at 
Hofwyl, and became more and more deeply inter&ted in plans for in- 
dustrial and agricultural education. He and Owen, who, by the way, had 
his two sons educated in the Hofwyl school,* now embarke^ upon the 
most fantastic educational experiment ever undertaken in this country. 
This has already been explained in connection with the Charity School 
movement. Neef was called to conduct the work of education in the 
socialistic experiment at New Harmony which afforded an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate Pestalozzi ’s principles and methods. 

Educational literature on Pestalozzi. Another means for the 
spread of Pestalozzi’s views in America was through educational litera- 
ture, especially magazine articles and reports. In 1813, Neef published 
Method of Instructing Children Rationally in the Arts 0} Reading and 
Writing. In 1819 a number of articles, written by an anon3nnous author, 
appeared in a magazine called The Academician. This writer had never 
visited Pestalozzi, but he was quite familiar with the literature available. 
In 1818 and 1819 John Griscom visited Europe, and four years later 
published the result of his observations in two volumes entitl#'^ 4 Year 
in Europe. He gave an elaborate account of the schools of both Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg. These volumes made a deep impression. Another educa- 
tor who visited Pestalozzi and spread his doctrines was William C. 
Woodbridge, who for tiuiny years edited the American Annals of Educa- 
tion. However, the principles of Pestalozzi were chiefly spread, so far as 
literature went, indirectly through the yrritings of Americans who studied 
the effects of his ihethods on the schools of Europe. The reports of Victor 
Cousin, Calvin E. Stowe, A. D. Bache, Henry Barnard, and Horace 
Mann gave the widest currency to the new system, even though they did 
not treat directly of Pestalozzi’s principles. 

The h^anual Labor movemeht already refjerred to in connection with 
Fellenberg will be discussed hi connection with the growth of American 
colleges. 

The teaching of special subjects. The Pestalozzian geography and 
music were the first to be introduced into America. The credit for this 
work belongs to William C. Woodbridge (1794-1845), a graduate of 
Yale. He visited Pestalozzi in 1820, and on several other occasions be- 
tween 1825 and 1827. Woodbridge’s enthusiasm centered in geography 
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and music. As a result, he published, in 1822, the Rudiments of Geog- 
raphy, and, two years later, the Universal Geography. 

Geography had not been a regular subject of the American school 
curriculum, and Woodbridge produced a revolution in the teaching of 
the subject. About th^middle of the century a further development took 
place due to the work of Arnold Henry Guyot (1807-1884), a Swiss 
professor of^geography trained by Karl Ritter. He was employed by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education to lecture on geography in the 
state normal schools. He helped to spread among a large group of 
teachers Pestaloafci*s method in this subject, and his texts were the first 
works in the common school to treat geography as a science. 

Woodbridge was likewise interested in music. At the first meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction, in Boston in 1830, he gave a 
lengthy address on the Pestalozzian method of teaching this subject. 
Woodbridge did not develop this work himself but he succeeded in 
arousing the interest of Lowell Mason (1792-1872), who had been teach- 
ing vocal and instrumental music in Boston. The new method “changed 
his whole manner of teaching, as well as his theory of the educational 
value of music.” Woodbridge placed at his command the books and 
directions which he received from the associates of Pestalozzi who had 
worked «!:Whe method in detail. Music, long neglected in Puritan educa- 
tion, soon reached a high point of development under Mason’s influence; 
in fact, he became America’s foremost pioneer in the field of public 
school music. 

William Russell and Hermann Kriisi, Jr., did much to spread Pesta- 
lozzian methods in this countiy. Russell established the American Jour- 
nal of Education, which was the ^rst educational publication to attaim 
success. It featured a number of art cles on Pestalozzi and also his 
Letters to Greaves, which was the firsi of his own writings to be pub- 
lished in Amerjpa. For many years Russell conducted a private normal 
school at Lancaster, Massachusetts, in which he used the Pestalozzian 
system. His greatest contribution in this direction was in brih^n^ Her- 
mann Kriisi, Jr., son of Pestalozzi’s assistant, to teach in his s^ool. 
Krusi was also employed to lecture ni the state hormal schools of 
Massachusetts on Pestalozzian drawing and arithme*tic. He engaged in 
this work for about ten years before going to the normal school at 
Oswego, New York. 

The Oswego moveqient. Up to i860 Pestalozzi’s S3rstem had not 
been prominently introduced into American education. The closer ac- 
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qxiaintance with the central features of his philosophy and practices 
came in a round-about manner. For years Edward A. Sheldon (1823- 
1897) had been superintendent of the public schools of Oswego, New 
York. Dissatisfied with the methods in vogue and casting about for 
something better, he chanced to visit the proviilcial normal school in 
Toronto. Here he found a display of materials for object lessons such as 
was employed by the Home and Colonial Training College^ in London. 
‘He learned of the work of the Mayos in England and of the Pestalozzian 
methods in the college. He procured their 'publications and appliances, 
and put the new method into practice in the training *oi his teachers. He 
induced the school board to employ Miss M. E. M. Jones of the Home 
and Colonial Training College to come to Oswego and train teachers in 
the methods of Pestalozzi, especially the method of object-lesson teach- 
ing. She remained only a year, but was followed by Hermann Sriisi, Jr., 
who continued the work for twenty-five years. With this new and vital 
idea, Oswego became the hot-bed of educational progress. The enthusiasm 
of its students was boundless, and the new method was carried by them 
to all parts of the country. 



Chapter 18 


HERBART AND THE SCIENCE 
0.F EDUCATION 

HERBART’S LIFE, WORK, AND WRITINGS 

^Significance of his biography. The life story of a great 
educator may be of interest either for inspiration or for information — 
to increase enthusiasm for the teacher’s task or to explain the genesis 
of a particular theory. Pestalozzi and Froebel are examples of the first; 
Herbart, of the second. The first tasted the bitterness of innumerable 
failures and frustrations, and suffered like the heroes of faith. Herbart 
lived a placid existence of easy success and great honor. Only those facts 
necessaiy tS explain his system of education and philosophy will, there- 
fore, be presented here. 

Early life and education. Johann Friedrich Herbart was born in 
Oldenburg, in northwestern Germany, in the year 1776. His mother was 
beautiful and bad superior int. Uigence and literary ability; his father, a 
lawyer, rose to the rank of privy councilor. When about five years of^ 
age, little Johann fell into a tub of boilir 7 water; he had, in consequence, 
a delicate constitution all the rest of his '’ays. The mother devoted herself 
'unreservedly to his care and training, even to the supervision of his 
studies. She wa'S present at every lesson, and studied Greek in order to 
accompany him in his work. 

Elementary instruction \n%s given young Herbart by Pastor Wizen, 
who had a short but effective educational philosoph)^; “The aim of all 
instruction is to cultivate clearness, definiteness, <ind continuity of 
thought.” One may well believe that Pastor Ulzen had a strong influence 
in shaping Herbart’s own theory of instruction. 

From 12 to 18 years of age, Herbart attended the Oldenburg gym- 
nasium, where he was graduated with the following official report: 
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‘‘Distinguished among his schoolfellows for order, good conduct, and 
increasiiig industry in developing and improving his excellent natural 
abilities.” In addition to marked ability in mathematics, languages, and 
philosophy, he was a gifted musipian and possessed rare literary taste. 
His mentality ripened verly early: at ii, he stud(jed logic; at 12 meta- 
physics; and at 14, he wrote an essay on the Freedom of the WiU. As a 
mere youth of 19, he dared to measure his philosophical acumen against 
the most exalted figures of contemporary thought, Schelling’and Fichte. 
It may readily be concluded that a mind penetrating would be deeply 
conscious of the psychological processes of its, own development, the 
basis of his discerning pedagogical insight. 

His father sent him to Jena to prepare for the practice of law. Herbart 
certainly had a mind sufficiently judicial, but he p>ossessed no taste for 
law. From 1794 to 1797 he attended the university, with his mother as 
his companion. Here lived the most brilliant and creative minds in the 
literary and philosophical history of Germany. Among this group were 
Herder, Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, Schelling, and Fichte, to mention 
only the leaders. Most consequential, Madame Herbart cultivated a 
special friendship between her son and Schiller, who at this time was 
writing his Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man. Ulider the influ- 
ence of this idea, young Herbart reached his decision to devote his life 
to the study of education and philosophy. 

Private tutor. At the suggestion of his mother, he left Jena early in 
1797 to become private tujor to the three sons of the governor of Inter- 
laken, Switzerland. This was one of the most decisive steps of his life. 
It had two highly important results: first, he gained the experience in 
(teaching which was to determine his pedagogical theory; and second, his 
educational interest had a decisive influence upon his philosophy, espe- 
cially upon his psychological and ethical theories. The three boys were 
eight, ten, and fourteen years of age. His teaching was,, therefore, con- 
cerned with early, adolescence. From his experience as an instructor he 
came ,to believe that the period of greatest. susceptibility to instruction 
extends from the age of ten to seventeen, the period in which general 
education is completed 

Herbart and Pestalozzi. Herbart is usually represented as a disciple 
of Pestalozzi. It is true that he held the quixotic sage in high esteem, but 
it is easy to overstress the actual influence of Pestalozzi on Herbart. 
The truth of the matter is that several years before he came into con- 
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tact with Pestalozzi, he had formulated his educational views. At the 
time when Herbart met Pestalozzi, the latter was still teaching in an 
elementary school belonging to the municipality; nor had he formulated 
his principles or written his chief educational works. 

Herbart had all the resources of a subtle dialectician and introspective 
powers of the-highest order. He is called the ‘'father of modern psychol- 
ogy,” and also the “father of the modern science of education.” How 
greatly he is respected may be learned from the notable French educator, 
Compayii; ^ 

It is a hundred years since Herbart published his treatise on General 
Pedagogy; it ^tes from 1806. And yet, this book, now old, answers 
perhaps better to the needs and aspirations of the hour than any other. 

At this time, in fact, when democratic peoples are seeking more and more 
to base their morality on science, it is surely worth while to listen to the 
voice of a philosopher who believed and tried to demonstrate that all 
education depends alone on instruction, and that ideas and knowledge 
are the source of good feeling and virtue. 

Herbart an educational philosopher. Herbart was both a skilled 
teacher and a profound philosopher. Like Plato, he was an educator 
before he bex:ame a philosopher, and it was the problems of education 
that led to the construction of his speculative theories. Furthermore, it 
may bT s^d that he is the only educator in modern times on an equality 
with the greatest thinkers in the realm of philosophy. 

Herbart’s life fell into three periods of university work and scholarly 
productivity. From 1802 to 1809, he taught at Gottingen and wrote his 
chief works on education. In 1809, he was called to the University of 
Konigsberg, in East Prussia, to occupy the world’s most distinguished 
chair of philosophy; distinguished because it had been occupied by 
Immanuel Kant. Of this signal honor Herbart wrote: “How happy I was 
to receive the offer of this, the most renowned chair of philosophy, the 
place which, when a boy, I longed for in reverential dreams, as I studied 
the works of the sage of Konigsberg.”, Here, is (onnectipn* with the 
lectures on education, he 'conducted a {pedagogical seminar, in which 
students learned to apply the principles i^ich they discussed in the 
classroom. During this era his chief publications were along psychological 
lines. In 1833, Herbart returned to the University of Gottingen, where 

^ Compayri, G., Herbart and Education by Instruction, Preface, p. ix. New York: 
Crowell, 1907. 
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he died in 1841. His literary prdductions during this period were few 
and relatively unimportant. 

HERBART’S SCIEHCB OP EDUCATION 

Approach. Herbart’s approach to the study of the science of education 
was direct. While tutoring his three pupils, he faced the practical situa- 
tions of instruction; and, because he was required every month^to furnish 
his employer a written report of his methods and results, he thought 
through his work with clarity and system. The consequence was that his 
entire thinking was dominated by the search for a satisf2.ctory theory as 
well as effective practice. 

Recognizing that education is an art, the first task of educational 
science is to discover its ultimate end or objective. Having set up a clear 
view of the aim to be attained, Herbart proceeded to discover the proper 
means for its realization. It was this practical investigation that revealed 
to him the principles of psychology, ethics, and metaphysics that were to 
guide him in his undertaking. He was well aware that any philosophy 
that hopes to throw light upon the deeper problems of life and the world 
must likewise be adequate to solve the problems of education. 

Aim of education. ‘'The one and the whole work of education may 
be summed up in the concept — Morality.” Such was the emphtuv state- 
ment of the aim of education as Herbart viewed it when he wrote the 
Aesthetic Revelation of the World the Supreme Business of Education. 
“Morality” meant for Herbart five basic ideas: freedom, perfection, 
good will, right, and retribution. It did not mean mere amiability or an 
unintelligent compliance with conventional manners, but positive per- 
s6nality that clearly perceives the ideal .'ind follows it from choice. Good- 
ness of will must be constant and unwavering. To express fully this idea 
of steadiness, he employed the peculiar term “memory of the will.” 

Herbart was strongly under the influence of Schiller’s .conception of 
esthetic manhood. By^ beginning instruction with Homer’s Odyssey in 
Greek r/ither than with Latin grammar, he proved to his utmost satisfac- 
tion that Schiller’s view of dul^ural recapitulation was correct. Further- 
more, he had accepfed , Schiller’s theory that esthetic taste, not Kant’s 
categorical imperative, op{)Oses the lower appetites and gives the indi- 
vidual moral control over himself. 

For Herbart, the end of education and instruction is the production 
of the man of culture, who is persistently constraioed by a sense of taste 
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to strive to attain the highest ethical ideals. It is not that the uneducated 
man cannot be good; he may be mechanically good, or good under 
certain situations; that is to say, he may be good by habit or by imita- 
tion; but he cannot be so intelligently, freely, and constantly good, nor 
good in so many minute ways, as the educated mw. 

Having fixed upon character as the aim of education, Herbart en- 
deavored to discover, by the deductive method, how to realize it. The 
will is the «eat of character and the kind of decisions the will makes 
determines the kind of character. “A good man commands himself.’^ 
His nature contains two factors, a commanding self and an obejring self. 
To educate the youth to will the good, freely and constantly, until it has 
become his very nature to do so; such is the fundamental endeavor of 
education. 

Many-sidedness of interest. At a later period Herbart expanded 
his view of the aim. He came to see that it was necessary to explain 
more clearly the relation of the ideal to vocational and other activities 
of mature life. The teacher cannot foresee what choic^ the future man 
will make, in what {ictivities he will engage, or what vocation he will 
follow. Yet, by virtue of his deeper knowledge of life, the teacher can 
foresee what 4)rinciples should guide the future interests of the nornial 
man. For this reason the teacher must present to the boy the character of 
man. 0Biidequently the teacher, who naturally sees farther and deeper 
than the pupil, will take care that the future aims which the boy will 
later place before himself are fully anticipated. He must prepare the boy 
not only to*desire those aims, but to have the ability to attain them. For 
these reasons it is essential to give the boy the broadest possible training. 
This is termed by Herbart “many-sidedness of interest.” Only that 
individual who has the broadest sange of experiences and interests, who 
has studied life at the greatest number of points, can make with con- 
fidence the choices which are best. 

Good character and many-sidedness of interest form the complete 
objectives of education. They are not in conflict, butf as Herbart thought 
of them, they form a unity ,»for many-sidedness of interest is a guarantee 
not only of sound choices fti all the variefl ftioral situations of life, but 
of wise choice of vocation as well. 

Interest. In many ways the most significant and permanent of 
Herbert’s contributions to pedagogical theory is his doctrine of interest. 
Others before him had noticed a mental set or readiness which may now 
be identified as mterestf but no one had explained its true character. For 
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Herbart, interest became the basic principle upon which depended all 
his other principles. 

Interest is an inner tendency making for the retention of an object 
of thought in consciousness, or for its return to consciousness. This 
force resides in the idea. It is the nature of ideas which have once been 
in consciousness to strive to return. This tendency is increased by two 
laws of the mind: the law of frequency, and the law of association. The 
more frequently a concept or idea has been brought into coivsciousness, 
the easier becomes its return, and the greater is its power over the mind. 
This is due to the law of habit. Again, where a number of ideas are 
associated, the combined power of the mass determines iwhat ideas shall 
enter consciousness. Interest is, therefore, the active power, residing in 
'the content of the mind, that determines what ideas and experiences 
shall receive attention. 

The supreme art of the educator is, therefore, to bring constantly to 
attention those ideas that he wishes to dominate the life of his pupil. By 
thus controlling the child’s experience, the instructor builds up masses 
of ideas which, in turn, develop by the assimilation of new materials. 
The interests of a physician are in medicine and surgery; of a banker, 
in money; of a theologian, in religion. The difference of mental content is 
due to the fact that through the years each has been building a different 
mass of ideas. 

Having definitely set up these ultimate ends, Herbart moved forward 
with clear vision toward their realization. Morality and interest have to 
do with objects to be desired, choices to be made, acts to be performed, 
and ends to be realized. It is, accordingly, the business of education to 
instil the proper interests and desires, in order to build inner control, to 
give the child insight into life in all its* phases, and to mature his judg- 
ments. This complex task can be performed only by what Herbart 
designated as “educative instruction.” 

Educative instruction. The profound effects of ecfucation upon 
human liftf and happiness demand that this art be based upon a positive, 
scienti^ procedure. Herbart felt that it would be unfortunate indeed if 
the prolonged toil o^ the educator could be overturned by some sudden 
caprice within the child or some seductive force from without. Education 
must be based upon an unshakeable foundation, and must give con- 
fidence that, the inner soul-life of the child having once been stabilized 
by means of instruction, the results of education yill endure. 
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The greatest of modern educational reformers, Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Locke, and Rousseau, had been guilty of disparaging the importance of 
instruction. First, they insisted that all learning should be made not 
only pleasant but easy. It must involve no hardship, no effort. All 
learning must be play. In a word, tliey advocated what at the present 
time is called “soft* pedagogy.” They exalted discipline and training 
above instruction, and belittled the value of learning. The Germans 
came to employ two words to differentiate these two conceptions: 
Erziehung and Unterricht, education and instruction. 

Herbart was positively opposed to any such distinction. In his view, 
whatever impacts dear and true ideas will inevitably issue in good con> 
duct. Right thinking will produce right action. Therefore, he contended, 
there is no real discipline without the knowledge and insight which come* 
from instruction. Insisting absolutely upon the unity of the soul, Herbart 
could not logically admit two different processes of education; the one, 
for discipline and moral training through the will; the other, for intel- 
lectual enlightenment through ideas and learning. 

The denial of faculties and the assertion of the unity of the soul 
emphasize the fact that in the educative process all mental functions 
cooperate iu a common task. That is to say, the intelligence is not 
educated at one time by one process, and the will, at another time by 
an efBSiJ^ different process. As a matter of fact, will and intellect 
develop synchronously and by the self-same process of educative in- 
struction. Herbart did not believe that knowledge is an end in itself and 
that it stands apart from will. The true end that the educator sets before 
himself is the producing in tbe child of a steady will, or purposefulness. 
Knowledge or ideas are the necessary means to this end of an enlightened 
will. Therefore, in making goodwill the aim of education, Herbart did 
not place the end outside of the process, but rather within it. Discipline 
is not a matter of some occasional and extraneous checking of miscon- 
duct, but the continuous persistent cultivation pf right ideas and acts. 

By implanting interests and desires in the soul bjfc means of instruction, 
the educator furnishes the power of inner self-control. The* real^work of 
instruction is, therefore, the imparting, ifot* merely of knowledge, but of 
inner discipline by means of insight. 

The clearest statement of educative instruction is in the explanation 
of Compayre, who described it in this manner; * 


s Compayr£, G., op. cH., pp. 46-47' 
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The governing idea of Herbart ’s pedagogy ... is that the only founda* 
tion of the whole of education, is instruction. There exist, then, no longer 
two distinct educations, an intellectual and a moral education. ... To 
instruct the mind is, he considers, to construct it. It is no longer a ques- 
tion, as under the old hypothesis of faculties bestowed by nature, of over- 
loading a more or less trustworthy memory, of causing literary or scien- 
tific knowledge to enter an understanding more or less open. Knowledge 
is no longer a mental ornament, it is a mental element. Knowledge builds 

and produces mind It is a consequence of this theory that instruction 

assumes a profound and delicate meaning, and that quite new duties are 
imposed on teaching; its office is no longer confined to developing the 
intellect, since it must create it, and since by the ass;ociation of memories 
by regular “series” of ideas, those mental forces are aifeused whence 
spring not only strength of intellect but strength of will. 

t 

Herbart, therefore, recognized no other method of educating than by 
causing the growth of ideas in the mind of the child. This Inust be 
brought about in conformity with psychological laws. Education as a 
science and an art depends on a clear-cut psychology. 


HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY AN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Herbart was the first to formulate a science of education base^Jliectly 
on ethics and psychology. From ethics he derived the end of instruction; 
from psychology, its method. His greatest contributions in this field may 
be summarized as follows: 

( I ) He turned psychology from the speculative or philosophic method 
to the empirical examination of mental processes. (2) He was, also, the 
fin,t thinker to abandon the idea of separate faculties, and to insist upon 
the unity of the mind in all its operations. (3) He attempted to apply 
mathematics to psychology, though not with marked success. Neverthe- 
less, his work along this line led to the development of experimental 
psychology. (4) Another field which owes its origin to this great mind 
is that of physiological psychology. 

Herbart’s psychology deveiiofied out of his Experiences as a teacher, 
and shows at every lurp his pedagogical interest. It is a psychology, 
not merely of mental, but chiefly of educational processes. It shows, not 
so much how the mind works when free to follow its own unrestrained 
course of thinking, as the process which must be utilized in reaching a 
goal, beyond the experience of the present — a. new.and better life. 
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The origin of knowledge. In the conflict of ratio nalism and em- 
piricism Herbart chose a middle position. He agreed with the rational- 
ists that the soul is an entity (Real); but he refused to accept their 
doctrine that knowledge is innate. He agreed with the empiricists that 
knowledge arises from experience, but he turned against the sensational- 
ism of Locke and the materialism of the French philosophers. 

The soul is endowed with a special capacity to react to things 
(Realen), and by this process “presentations” are experienced. Presen- 
tations result from a threatened collision of things with the soul, bringing 
about an inner ; ^tiSn or creative process of recognition. Presentations 
are objects of thought which have been “presented,” that is, brought 
into consciousness. The “apple” is presented when one has the sensations* 
of sight, touch, taste, and so on, which make up the experience “apple.” 
Without*such presentation through the sense organs, the mind can never 
experience a living thought of “apple.” Herbart insisted, along with all 
the modem sense-realists, on the indispensable need of sense perception 
for clarity of thought. But, as we shall see below, he showed that sensory 
experience is only the first step in the process of knowing. 

To grasp ^is conception of presentations is the first requirement for 
an understanding of Herbert’s psychology and his theory of education. 
All iilRiUd life originates with presentations. In thinking of “presenta- 
tions,” however, Herbart meant not so much the mental states them- 
selves, as the significance, the meaning, or the content of the experience. 
In other vtards all percepts, concepts, ideas, or meanings come within the 
definition of presentation. The soul finds its highest existence in concepts. 
The development of the mind comes with the elaboration of percepts into 
Concepts, for life functions in aral through concepts or ideas. 

But Herbart did not hold that expe.ience is the only source of knowl- 
edge; he was too much of an educator for that conclusion. Once the 
primary eleiflents are experienced, fusther knowledge is acquired by 
“intercourse” with others. Most of the ideas that constitute .knowledge 
come from this source, aifii especially frjm teachers in the work of in- 
struction. The first objective of the teacher is to coq^rol the presentations 
that are brou gh t to the mind of the educatee aifd to make them as clear 
and impressive as possible. 

Three fundamental mental functions. Herbart recognized the 
three basic functions of the mental life: knowing, feeling, and willing. 
So far as it represents or conceives, the soul is called mind; this is the 
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function of knowing. So far as it feels and desires, it is called the heart, 
or disposition; these are the functions of feeling and willing. 

Herbart’s psychological standpoint. Two contradictory views 
have been held by philosophers as *10 the relation of these three funda- 
mental processes. 

On the one hand, there are those psychologists who look upon the 
soul as originally empty and devoid of all content. According to these 
thinkers, until the first sensation or perception arises, there is nothing 
whatever present in the soul or the mind; it is really born when the first 
sensation is experienced. By the addition of one sehsatbi;;; to another, all 
the varied mental processes emerge; perception, imagination, conception, 
'judgment, and reasoning are but the results of experienced sensations, 
and are due to association or other processes. Moreover, feeling and 
willing arise from the relations that sensations or perceptions bear to one 
another. 

The other point of view looks upon the soul as constituted by various 
capacities, functions, or activities. These are the most original com- 
petencies of soul life. From the activities of the organism arise sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and all the other processes of intellect. NIany modern 
psychologists belong to this group. Of the educators, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel based their theories upon this voluntariitie'-view. 
Their theories of education assume that feeling, impulse, and instinct 
are the innate elements of mental life. 

In this controversy Herbart occupied a middle position. The active 
aspect and presentational or objective aspect are never separate, but 
part of the same state of mind. Feeling, thinking, and action are never 
divorced. 

The stream of consciousness. There is this peculiarity of all ob- 
jects presented to attention: they do not remain long in consciousness. 
No experience is more' indisputable than that the objects occupying 
consciousnas&are constantly changing. What was thought of a moment 
ago has now faded, and a new jdea claims the 'attention. Observing how 
objects of thought cpme into the attention, Herbart introduced into 
psychology the idea of the ‘‘limen,” or threshold, of consciousness. At 
any moment four or five objects or ideas can be in consciousness. Some 
will be sinking below the threshold, one will be in the focus of attention 
and others will be emerging into consciousness seeking to become 
dominant. Thus the mental life is made up of a sequence of presenta- 
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tions, which ever rise into consciousness and are, then, again superseded 
by other ideas. 



Realm of unconscious mefttality. No object once presented & 
consciousness is ever forgotten. All presentations fall back into the un* 
conscious vault of the mind. This realm contains that immense store of 
perceptions, images, and ideas which embraces all our past experiences. 
They are not dead, or inactive, but dynamic entities, ever ready to spring 
back into consciousness when a propitious qpportimity is presented. 

Nature of mental activity. We come now to the most characteristic 
of Herbart’s psychological conceptions. According to his point of view, 
fedmg and willing accompany presentations and ideas, but are not their 
source or cause. They are derived, and not original states. They are, 
therefore, not coordinqjte in origin with knowledge, but originate from 
the relation which presentations or concepts bear to one another; that is 
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to say, they q>iing from objects of thought. Herbart stated it in these 
terms: ' 

The disposition of the heart [Gemiith'], however, has its source in the 
mind — ^in other words, feeling and desiring are conditions, and for the 
most part changeable conditions of concepts. 

This point must be clearly understood: Herbart did not deny the 
existence of feeling, emotion, and volitional energy which ere found in 
experience. He admits them as readily as does any other psychologist. 
But there is a notable difference in regard to their origin. For the one 
group of psychologists, all these activities belong to original nature 
of the soul or mind. According to Herbart, presentations furnish the 
' only activity of the mental life. Having once been in consciousness and 
been deposed, each presentation or thought of an object is as active as 
an ousted king to occupy the throne once more; that is, to come back 
into consciousness. Every past idea or presentation is pushing, or striving 
to return to the focus of attention once more. This condition indicates 
that the activity of the mind is not something apart from objects or ideas, 
but inherent in them. An activity without a representative content, that 
is, a meaning, would be nothing; a presentation which is not active could 
never become an object of consciousness. This is the central principle of 
Herbartian psychology. 

Origin of feeling. The origin of feeling is to be found in the relations 
ideas bear to one another, in that they aid or hinder one another in their 
struggle to return to consciousness. This may be made clear by an illus- 
tration. A person goes to the city to perform five errands. Four of them 
are accomplished when he suddenly recalls an imperative engagement. 
This thought rushes into consciousness, takes full possession of attention, 
and thrusts aside the fifth errand, which is either forgotten for the mo- 
ment or causes only an inner uneasiness to arise. The person may have 
been so anxious to perform the promised task that a conflict of the two 
ideas pro<|u(es a strbng feeling of dissatisfaction. But, suppose he then 
recalls that the pressing engagement was postponed. This new idea then 
combines with the idea of fhe errand to bring the latter into full con- 
sciousness. The resulj: i&a feeling of pleasure or satisfaction. In case the 
engagement hinders the performance of the errand, a feeling of pain 
results. 

* Herbart, J. F., A Text-Book in Psychology, p. 36. ^anslated by Maigant K. 
Smith. New York: Appleton, 1891. 
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Feeling, therefore, arises from a furthering, or arresting, of an idea 
which seeks to get control of consciousness. When one idea tends to 
further another in its s'ruggle upward, a feeling of pleasure results; 
when it binders, a feeling of pain. Seeling may then be defined as the 
consciousness of theorising or the sinking, the furthering or the hindering, 
of the life interests of the soul. Feeling, therefore, is a secondary or 
derived phenomenon, and has its source in ideas. 

Desire *and will. These active functions of the mind are related 
to feeling, and, like feeling, they have their origin in the activities of 
ideas, in what Hfrbart called the “circle of thought.” He described it 
in this way: * ’ 

The circle of thought contains the store of that which by degrees can 
mount by the steps of interest to desire, and then by means of action to 
volition. 

Herbart did not believe in a special faculty of will. It was his opposition 
to this doctrine that drove it finally from modern psychology. Neverthe- 
less, he does recognUe will as the highest and most important function.'^ 

Man’s worth does not lie in his knowing, but in his willing But there 
is no such thing as an independent faculty of will. Vohtion has its roots 
in thought; not, indeed, ia the details one knows, but certainly in the 
coilftinaJons and total effect of the acquired ideas. 

The will of the individual is the self, the totality of ideas which con- 
stitute expjerience and express themselves in action. 

In general, desire is a state of mind which seeks to bring about some 
other state of mind. Desire is always directed toward some particular 
object, which it strives to bring into consciousness in such a concre^je 
and substantial way that it wAl completely satisfy the craving. An 
illustration will make this clear. A person suffering from fever desires 
a dish of ice cream. The desire is not satisfied with the mere idea, or 
image of the cream. It can only be comfffetely satisfied when the patient 
sees, handles, and tastes the cooling object. If h^ is convinosd that it is 
impossible to secure the ot>ject, the desir* cemains but a wish. If there 
is a confidence that it can be realized, the desire ms^ become a volition. 

* Herbart, J. F., The Sdetue of Educathn, p. 213. Translated by Henry M. and 
F-mmin Felkin. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1902. This translation is used for all Science 
of Education references. 

* Herbart, J. F., Outline of Educational Doctrine, pp. 40-41. Translated by Alexis 
F. Lange. New York: Th? Ma cmill a n Company, 1901. 
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When some other idea comes in to interfere with the realization, the 
desire is arrested or hindered, and a feeling of pain or frustration results. 

When a desire is accompanied by the belief that the object can be 
realized, and there is no hindering j>resentation, it passes directly over 
into volition. Any idea, therefore, that fills conscious;iess to the exclusion 
of all other ideas will result in immediate action. In the case of the 
mental experience which is termed “deliberation,” two opposing claim- 
ants for action compete for attention at the same time, and thus hinder 
each other. First, the one is uppermost and the results of its action are 
projected by the imagination ; then, the other has its innings. After this 
process of appraising the value of each is completed, th'e mind chooses 
,one of the two concepts and excludes the other completely from con- 
sciousness. To allow the one idea or concept to fill the consciousness, to 
the exclusion of the second, constitutes an act of choice, which immedi- 
ately results in a volitional act. 

Herbart’s theory that feeling and willing are the outcome of presenta- 
tions or ideas gives instruction a significance which it cannot have under 
any other system. He stated it as follows: ® “How this circle of thought 
is being formed is everything to the teacher, for out of thoughts come 
feelings, and from them principles and modes of action.” It is a fact 
that there is no way in which the educator can impart feelings or voli- 
tions directly to the child. He can control the environment t^a certain 
extent, and thus secure a certain reaction from the child. But according 
to the Herbartian theory, the educator has almost complete mastery. 
The pupil feels and wills in accordance with his dominant thoughts or 
presentations; and it is precisely these thoughts or ideas of the child 
with which the teacher deals. By manipulating ideas he constructs ^the 
child’s circle of thought. By thus controlling what the child thinks, the 
teacher determines what he feels and wills. Only on the basis of such a 
pedagogy, in which he can be certain of the results, can the educator 
have full confidence in his art. . 

Analyses, compaViron, and generalization. Presentations do not 
remain separate and distinct, as they origin^ly came into experience. 
Two changes affect t^em: (i) They are analyzed into constituent parts; 
and (2) these parts are Kgrouped, or synthesized, into masses of similar 
ideas or meanings. These two mental processes, which are known as 
“analysis” and “apperception,” are of the greatest moment to the teacher, 


* Herbart, J. F., The Science of Education, p. 84. 
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for upon their employment hangs the entire art of instruction. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look at these processes in some detail. 

The process of analysis may be briefly sketched by the first experience 
of an orange. When one sees a certain shade of yellow, feels a moist 
softness, and has a tafj^e of orange flavor, the various impressions unite 
to form a single presentation or object of thought. By some p>eculiar gift 
of the mind, although these various impressions come from separate sense 
organs and iftrves, they are, nevertheless, thought together as one single 
object. Experience always begins with such wholes. Later these wholes 
are analyzed into tl^ir constituent elements, and each quality is thought 
of separately. Th*s analytic process is facilitated by means of the com- 
parison of different kinds of oranges with that which has already been 
experienced. In this manner the mind acquires the notion of particular 
qualities o{ abstract ideas. All experiences are subjected to this process 
and their various elements abstracted or isolated. 

Although Herbart recognized fully the importance of analysis, he 
placed greater emphasis upon the process of synthesis or mtegration, for 
he felt that the teacher’s art depended upon it to a higher degree. 
By synthesis Herbart meant that mental activity which “thinks things 
together.” Wtfen the same quality is found in various objects — for 
example, the yellow of an orknge, a flower, and a bird — the quality is 
analyzed an^ separated from the objects, and is then conceived as a 
single idea or an abstraction. Similarly, when various objects of the same 
kind are associated in the mind, they form a generalization or a concept. 

EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 

“The circle of thought.” Educafion as a science finds its governing 
principles in ethics and psychology. The former points out the goal ; the 
latter makes clear the way. For Herbart, education is not a process of 
guiding or developing the activities of the child, as ‘other theorists hold. 
The teacher works directly with objects, ideas, concepts, judgmoits — in 
a word, with “presentations.^ He cannot iqjlqence feelings or volilions 
directly; for these, according to Herbart, can be aroused only through 
the ideas and judgments to which attention is directed. Psychology re- 
veals how the teacher may skillfully manipulate the ideas which are to 
be brought to attention, and how he may weave the new ideas into the 
texture of the mind. In this way, “the circle of thought” is built up. 

For Herbart, there is i profound difference between th^ mind of the 
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educated and that of the uneducated man. The untrained mind, however 
rich and varied its experiences may be, is invariably atrophied on a 
lower level of mentality. He visualized three levels in the systematic 
development of the mind: first, the stage of sensations and perceptions; 
second, the level of imagination and memory; and third, the highest 
level, which has to do with conceptual thinking and judgment. It is the 
function of instruction to elevate the mind from the first to the highest 
'Stage. Concerning this Herbart wrote: ’’ 

Uncultured men, to say nothing of savages, have hardly any other 
faculty of understanding than that of their passions. Bdt ^^^mong educated 
men there are other concept masses elaborated to the stage of thought 
called “understanding.” 

Not only does the work of instruction bring new Ideas, but its chief task 
is to bring about a closely knit, highly systematized circle of thought. It 
does this by the process of apperception. 

Apperception and apperceptive masses. How the factors of 
thought are associated, whether loosely or closely,, depends entirely on 
how knowledge is acquired. The experience of the uncultivated man is 
loosely integrated; the Knowledge of the well-educated is«so presented 
that its parts are logically related to one another.® 

Those only wield the full power of education, who know how to cul- 
tivate in the youthful soul a large circle of thought closely conn'^ftpd in 
all its parts. 

If new presentations are systematically brought before the attention and 
linked to previously experienced presentations, the new presentation may 
be expected to unite closely with simjjar ideas already experienced. 

This principle of apperception is one of Herbart’s prize contributions 
to modern pedagogy. The idea that he had in view is so valuable to 
instruction that it should be understood by every teacher. 

What Pestalozzi meant by going “from the known to the unknown,” 
and what other psychologists mean by “assirpilation,” Herbart expressed 
by the term “apperception.”' Two factors eater into the process: first, 
the datum, idea, of object new to experience; and second, the mass of 
organized experience that has already been in consciousness and has been 
relegated to the realm of the unconscious. The body of past experiences, 


^ Herbart, J. F., A Text-Book in Psychology, p. 185. 

B Herbart, J. F., The Science 0/ Education, pp. 92-93. 
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which is most closely related, takes up the new datiim and assimilates, 
or relates, it with itself. The story is told of a child who saw for the 
first time a pot of ferns; he called it a “pot of green feathers.’’ He did 
not know ferns, but he had had some experience of feathers. This former 
e;rperience of feathery came into attention to interpret the new object. 
Another illustration may be given: The savage looks at an eclipse of the 
sun, and feels that the forces of darkness and evil are conquering the 
force of liglft, goodness, and life. The scientist looks at the same eclipse,, 
and is delighted with the harmony of “celestial mechanics.” Both have 
had the same visijal image. It is the background of experience which 
causes the difference in interpretation. The ideas already in the memory, 
which come forward to assimilate the new presentation, are termed the 
“apperceptive mass.” The process of assimilation of new ideas by apper- 
ceptive nesses is the learning process and has been likened by Dr. Paul 
Monroe to the process of the digestion of food. 

The apperception of Herbart is like the assimilation ^of food by the 
body. As new material is assimilated, it becomes part of the living tissue, 
by contact with whith new food can be made to live.® 

Present-day educational psychologists no longer recognize a special 
mental function called “apperception,” and the term is rarely used in 
work^fl p.tychology. In place of “apperceptive mass,” the terms “men- 
tal set” and “pattern” are found. The Herbartian idea of apperception 
was so dominated by his belief in the primary character of presentations 
or concepts that it does not accord readily with a psychology which 
places less emphasis upon the ideational side and more upon the motor 
and volitional aspects of mental phenomena. 

The significance of apperception for instruction will be most readily 
appreciated by teachers in the fields of secondary and highei education. 
Herbart was not directly interested in primary instruction, but rather in 
the training oi the age at which the rational life, emerges and actively 
constructs a general body of knowledge. The connecting of new ideas 
with former experiences and knowledge was for him the supreme ^rt. By 
the welding of the new to* the old. thf* ‘*cifcle of thought” is closely 
organized and expanded into a compact, logically related body of 
dynamic knowledge. Thus there is formed the mental background from 
which right interests and desires will arise, and bad ones will be excluded. 

» Monroe, Paul, Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. I. Article: “Apperception.” New 
York; The Macmillan Con^any, 191^. 
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Culture-epocK theory. The theory that the race has passed through 
certain stages which are repeated in the unfolding development of each 
individual appealed to the literary and philosophic world of the i8th 
and early 19th centuries. Loosely^formulated by Rousseau, it was more 
definitely urged by Schiller as the fundamental i^inciple of culture. Jt 
was at the basis of the new Humanism, which led to the reorganization 
of the German gymnasium. Herbart and his followers not only accepted 
„the theory as a psychological guide for understanding the nature of 
child life, but based their curricula and methods upon it. For them, the 
cultural products of the race furnish the best ma^eri^ls for the develop- 
ment of ethical ideals and the emerging personality. 

Herbart recognized three stages in the development of character. The 
first stage is that of sensation and perception, when emotionality is 
strong and the impulsiveness and caprice of the child must tje curbed; 
the intermediate stage, of memory and imagination, when the child re- 
sponds to systematic training; last the stage of judgment and universal 
concepts, when the will has been formed by instruction. In order to 
understand Herbart’s culture-epoch theory, it is necessary to see its 
application in the forming of social relations and moral ideas in relation 
to these three stages. 

One must never lose sight of the fact that Herbart was formulating 
a social and ethical pedagogy. He believed that the social^ancTethical 
relations, the moral purposes and judgments, of adults are altogether 
too remote and too complex to become the natural desires and interests 
of youth. They must have something far simpler; that is t'o say, they 
must have life situations which are easy to grasp. 

The simple ideas which are most suitable for children are expressed 
in the literature produced by early peoI)les. Herbart, and more especially 
his disciples Ziller and Rein, believed that, as the past was simpler than 
the present, it must, therefore, be closer to the child’s experience and 
appeal more directly to his inta’^est. The culture of each epoch in human 
history is based up6n»that of the former epoch. In the portrayal of the 
lives of the heroes of each epoch of historjr, one fiijds the increasing 
complexity of human life and relations. The lives of great heroes are 
presented to the child tliat he may perceive, understand, and form judg- 
ments of life in situations increasing in complexity. It is, accordingly, 
not in the study of nature or of science that the education of the young 
finds it chief materials. It is rather in literature and history. If education 
is to reach its end, which is the cultivation of character, it is necessary 
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that the moral world should be re^fealed to the child. This revelation can 
be made only as the child comes to know the lives, conduct, and ideals 
of men of former ages. The decisicms they made, their ideals of life, and 
their moral conduct furnish the coqprete situations for the evolution of 
the moral nature qf the child. By these means the pupil acquires the 
capacity to understand and to judge what is right and good in conduct. 
By viewing in imagination the good and the bad, his insight is clarified, 
his moral*taste is refined, and he forms right ideals. Thus, the naturd 
history of the moral life of the race furnishes the chart for the growth 
of the moral life^ of the individual. 

For his tasl of tutoring adolescent boys, Herbart selected Homer’s 
Odyssey as the text. There he found, in the heroic characters of primitive 
Greece, the simplicity of life and the primitive moral situations which 
fitted Uje ethical level of his pupils. Later Herbart’s followers worked out 
this culture-epoch theory for younger children. They proceeded from 
fairy tales. Mother Goose stories, and the Old Testament, to the epic 
literature of the Greeks and the New Testament, aiW finally to modern 
literature. 

The curriculum. If soul-life is comprised primarily of the ideas 
which forn? the circle of thought, then the curriculum of studies becomes 
all-important. There are, ‘in general, only two kinds of presentations: 
(ij^those'that arise from experiences of things, and (2) those that come 
from social intercourse or personal relations. These two comprehend the 
totality of all that the human mind can know. From the first is derived 
all knowledge of the objects, the forces, and the laws of nature; from 
the second is learned the nature of man, his personal relations, morality, 
and religion. The first is “empirical knowledge”; the other, Herbart calls 
“sympathy.” 

Experience begins with sense perception of objects. In this view Her- 
bart was wholly in accord with Locke and Pestalozzi. The child gathers 
much of hi? sensory experience befor^ the period of formal education 
begins. But the knowledge that he brings to s(;}iool is faulty' in several 
ways. It is inaccurate; it*is partial or narrow in range; and it 4s wholly 
lacking in system. The tksk of instruction must be to fill in the weak 
places by bringing the pupil into direct contaj:t with a wider^ range of 
objects, which will round out his information. 

Furthermore, the child’s mind must be lifted from the sensory level of 
the concrete to the higher level of scientific knowledge, from sensation 
and perception to concept, judgment, and thought. He must ascend from 
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the particular to the universal. This step, which Pestalozzi failed to 
provide for in his pedagogy, becomes central in Herbart. In forming his 
more complete science of education Herbart adopted Schiller’s concep- 
tion of the esthetic. He gave the development of “taste” a position right 
alongside of empirical experiences. He failed, howevp, to appreciate the 
creative aspect of art. 

The second kind of knowledge, coming from social intercourse, is the 
m^ore important because it is the basis of all the higher intellectual and 
moral development. It ascends from sympssthy with individuals and 
judgments concerning individuals to the broader sympathy with society 
in general, and lastly has to do with the relation of both the individual 
and society to God. This kind of knowledge and the development of the 
moral judgment are found in history, literature, languages, religion, and 
art. History and literature furnish the opportunities for exercising ethical 
insight and judgment; for the one presents the characters and conduct 
of men, and the other pictures in imagination the ethical situations and 
conflicts which occur in human life. Both history and literature describe 
concrete, personal situations which call into action the moral judgment 
of approval and disapproval. Languages, religion, and art likewise reveal 
the inner nature of man, and promote the moral life. 

The followers of Herbart worked out the ‘secondary curriculum, in 
infinite detail. The subjects they included, were: geograph)^ religion, 
natural sciences, history, German, Latin, French, and Greek. Among the 
natural sciences they included: geology, botany, physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. The historical interest formed, however, the backbone of 
the whole body of knowledge. The culture-epoch principle was followed 
in large measure, and all subjects were correlated into a systematic body 
of ’Knowledge. For the elementary field, the following statement of prin- 
ciples governed their choice of materials: 

1. By following the order of the national culture, and presenting it in 
the light of ethical judgment, wt- shall call forth permanent interest in 
the develpfjng child; ihence, chronological progress from older and 
simpler^, to newer and more complicated stages £nd conditions. 

2. As a basis for this matefial we must use child-like classical, re- 
ligious, literary, and historical matter (Folk Stories and Robinson Crusoe 
in the fifrst two grade?). '“Periods which no master has described, whose 
spirit no poet has breathed, are of small value for education.” 

i®DeGanno, Charles, Herbart and the Herbartians, pp. 143-143. New York. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 
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3. Only large, connected unities of subject-matter are able to arouse 
and keep alive the deep sympathy of the youthful mind, thereby con- 
tributing to the development of character. “Great moral energy is the 
effect of entire scenes and unbroken thouaht masses.” 

Doctrines of concentration and correlation. We are indebted to 
Herbart for two pedagogical doctrines which have played a conspicuous 
role in educational science, the principles of concentration and correla- 
tion. Herbart did not state either of these principles in precisely the way 
in which they have been formulated and applied by his followers. By 
“concentration” he^ meant the complete absorption of the attention in 
single acts of thdbght; it is that mental experience by which the mind 
is wholly immersed in a single idea to the exclusion of every other in- 
terest. It is the focusing of one’s whole consciousness upon a single object 
of thought^ 

The disciples of Herbart have given a broader application to the term. 
They regard “concentration” as the grouping of all studies in the cur- 
riculum around one common central study. Such a centr^ subject might 
be evolution, around which biology, physics, geology and other sciences 
would be correlated. For elementary education, history, geography, 
literature, or fnanual activities have been used by different theorists as 
centers. Herbart himself looked upon the ethical enlightenment of the 
youth as the* central process of. education. History and literature are the 
dominant means, while nature study and mathematics are subordinate. 

Such a central core is necessary for several reasons. First, the number 
of studies that press for a place in the curriculum is too large to treat 
each of them with equal fullness. Second, the unity of the mental life 
requires that there be a unity in the knowledge of the individual. Third, 
as has been stated above, the ethical life is the unif)dng principle of th^ 
soul. 

“Correlation” is the process which accompanies concentration. It is 
this process that makes one subject centr^, but sees to it that each topic 
studied receives full support from all o^er objgctS. For ^^mple, in 
connection with tlje discovery of America, history and geography may 
well be assisted by drawings and maps ana by facts ^taken from nature, 
literature, and even arithmetic. These two doctrineij, concentration and 
correlation, have played a large part in forming our conception of the 
scientific educational method of instruction. 

Method of instruction. Herbart’s method of instruction is thor- 
oughly unique; for his fundamental philosophy, psychology, and ethics 
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and principles of education form a closely-knit system which finds prac- 
tical application in organizing the mind and character. 

Like all the reformers, Herbart had been struck by the obvious useless- 
ness of much that was taught, l^ost knowledge learned in the schools 
was merely retained in the memory and had no .significance for life, in 
other words, no significance for action. Herbart held that the acquisition 
of such knowledge is due to a wrong method of teaching, and is harmful 
, to the mind. Such knowledge has not been properly assimilated because it 
was not related to the experience of the individual; it has not been apper- 
ceived. All knowledge which is rightly assimilated yill be learned with 
genuine interest and pass over into appropriate applicktion. Mere infor- 
mation contains no guarantee that it will afiect the will of the individual 
and find its way into function. It is stored in the memory as so much 
waste material. To be made serviceable for action, it must be_ integrated 
with the other ideas so as to form masses of thought and interest. The 
method of instruction which Herbart set forth was designed to build a 
living mind in strict accordance with the fundamental laws of human 
thinking. 

The Herbartians recognize five steps which are indispensable in every 
process of instruction. Usually termed the “five formal steps of the 
recitation,” these are: preparation, presentation, association, generaliza- 
tion, and application.^ ‘ 

The five formal steps are the result of the application of the principles 
of Herbart’s psychology and ethics to the process of instruction. The 
pupil’s experience, at the beginning of education, is haphazard, unsys- 
tematic, and faulty in emphasis. Things and events crowd into the mind 
in masses, and the result is a chaotic conglomeration of ideas. In order 
that experience ipay be systematized <50 that all of its resources will be 
usable, instruction must perform its function. It must fill in with further 
concrete experience wherever information is lacking. It must analyze the 
old experience, and recombine and systematize its materials into con- 
cepts. Oql}( by such liirocesses.can knowledge become the ready instru- 
ment of the mind. 

Preparation. This process requires tha't past ideas, or memories, 
related to the particular topic which is to be treated in the lesson be 
recalled to attention. In order that proper assimilation may be assured, 

Herbart united the first two steps into what he termed “clearness.’* The last, 
which is now termed “application,” he named “methodt”. 
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the ^perceptive masses which are necessary for assimilation must be 
brought into consciousness. Only in this way can a vital interest in the 
new material be aroused, and the pupil be prepared to give full attention 
to the new lesson matoial. 

Presentation. TJie second step in the psychological ordering of the 
lesson materials is that of presentation. This process involves the pre- 
senting of new material so that the pupil clearly and fully apprehends it. 
It requiresHhat the concrete object or experience should always be use^ 
unless there is already ample sensory data. Herbart called these first 
two steps “cleanness,*’ because he insisted uix>n the presentation of the 
idea in concret^form. In the approach to every new subject, the concrete 
must always be provided. But not only in the field of sensory objects 
does experience begin with the concrete; Herbart insisted that in the 
field of §)mipathy or human relationships, that is, in the moral sphere, 
experience must begin with the simplest and most understandable 
situations. 

Association. This process involves the thorough assimilation of the 
new idea, and this takes place by the apF)erceiving of the new by the old 
ideas. Points of likeness with former ideas are brought forward, differ- 
ences are pointed out, and the new idea takes its place in the structure 
of the mind. This involves comparison, which is the logic of induction. 

C^neraTization. Herbart. improved upon Pestalozzi, who dealt only 
with concrete and individual objects of experience. Herbart was well 
aware that real thinking can take place only as sensory experiences are 
analyzed, 'Abstract characteristics are sifted out, and general conceptions 
are formed. Generalization is a necessary step in the development of the 
mind to its highest capacity; otherwise, it will remain always on the low 
level of perception and the concKte. This process is especially necessafy 
for instruction on the adolescent level. 

Application. The final step in the acquisition of knowledge in accord- 
ance with psychological processes is exercise in using the knowledge that 
has been acquired. This term does not stress usg iA a purejy^utilitarian 
sense; rather it means that every idea which is learned shall fonp a part 
of the functional mind, and that it shall aid in the interpretation of life 
in a clear and vital way. It can do this only if t^e child learns imme- 
diately to apply the new idea and to make it his own. The proper 
assimilation of knowledge and its use in apperceiving still further knowl- 
edge is the only assurance that dead information will not accumulate to 
burden the mind. 
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THE RESULTS OP HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGY 

Herbartian principles and methods had an incalculable effect on educa- 
tion. Although delayed for some tiipe in their influence even in Germany, 
they finally were almost universally adopted. A va§t literature, much of 
it controversial in character, has been produced in the elaboration of the 
system. Next to Germany, the system had its most extensive reception in 
America. Like a tidal wave, interest in this elaborate methodology swept 
over American teachers and students of education during the last decade 
of the 19th century. Four American teachers, dissatisfied with the super- 
ficial pedagogy of the time, sought deeper insight from‘the universities 
of Germany. These were Charles DeGarmo, C. C. Van Liew, Charles 
McMurry, and his brother, Frank McMurry. Returning to America, all 
these men occupied important positions in some of the foremost univer- 
sities and teachers’ colleges of this country. They introduced American 
teachers to the principles of Herbartian pedagogy, and began a remark- 
able and voluminous outpouring of literature on the subject, which came 
from the press between 1889 and 1901. 

Not only were the works of Herbart and his disciples translated from 
the German; there were, likewise, numerous other books, pamphlets, and 
articles published explaining or applying the Herbartian principles. 
Furthermore, the National Herbartian Society was organizeli in ’1892, 
in imitation of a similar organization in Germany. It enrolled many of 
the leading educators of this country and published a year-book. 

Dr. Charles McMurry published General Method in 1892,' and with 
his brother published The Method of the Recitation in 1897. A large 
number of other works followed. The wave of enthusiasm for Herbartian 
pedagogy assisted,^ in large measure, in" stimulating independent study 
of the science of education by Americ2in students. Rather suddenly, 
however, the works of William T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education; of G. Stanley Hal^; and of John Dewey put an end to the 
spread of the system.* Ii^ 1902 the National Herbartian Society changed 
its nam^ to the National Society for the ScientCfic Study of Education — 
a change which may well symbolize the corning of age of American 
educational science. 

Evaluation. The psyctiologicai and pedagogical theories of Herbart 
have been discredited and superseded for various reasons. His psychology 
was formed before the time of Darwin’s biological evolution. No one 
today would accept his fundamental thesis that feeling and willing are 
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secondary functions derived from ideation. Feeling and action are un- 
questionably older and deeper than knowledge. But it must be acknowl- 
edged that Herbart did away with the faculty psychology, introduced 
the scientific and mathematical metl^od of approach to education, pro- 
moted the training 0^ teachers, and gave the methodology of secondary 
education a new meaning. 

Herbart had in view the education of the youth in his adolescent years, 
when his nJind and character are reaching maturity. At this period the 
intellectual life is undergoing its most rapid growth. While there is a 
vast amount of ^molionalism, there can be no question that, for the 
higher moral lif)i as well as for the intellectual, emphasis must be placed 
upon grafting onto his nature as many interests as possible. Ideation, or 
thought, and will cannot be separated. The higher will is an informed 
will. Imijulse and desire, however, do not spring from ideas, as Herbart 
imagined, but they cannot become will, in any high sense, without the 
assistance of ideas. Herbart was right when he endeavored to form the 
circle of thought as the surest means of forming character. Ethical per- 
sonality is, after all,-not the product of biological, but of social evolution. 
It has not come from the struggle with nature, but has been wrought in 
the crucible *0! interaction with other humans. The processes of ideali- 
zation and of self-consciousness have assisted in developing insight and 
moral ideals. Viewed from this angle, no theory of pedagogy has yet risen 
to compete with that of Herbart on the secondary and higher levels. 

The Herbartian terms which were on every teacher’s lips at the begin- 
ning of tHis century, “interest,” “apperception,” “circle of thought,” 
“concentration,” “correlation,” “culture epoch,” and “formal steps of 
instruction,” have gone the way of all fetishes. New terms and ideas 
have now taken their places. Nevertheless, these principles of Herbatt 
have not been entirely abandoned. Transmuted into new forms of 
thought and into statements of greater scientific accuracy, they can still 
be detected in most textbooks on metlyxls and •curriculum. 
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FROEBEL AND EDUCATION .BY 
ORGANISMIC EVOLUTION 


A 

XjL unique educator. Of all the first-rank educational rfformers 
of modem times, or of any time, for that matter, Froebel has been most 
exalted by the few and least understood by the many. His followers 
revered him as the most perfect man who ever lived, and looked upon 
his writings as inspired. Others condemned him as a pantheist, a mystic, 
a symbolist, and an eccentric old fool who spent his time playing with 
small children. The Prussian Government viewed him as 2 dangerous 
revolutionist, and prohibited his educational practices. 

Today the most common misconceptions In regard to Froebel are that 
his principles have to do only with infant education; that he is merely 
the founder of the kindergarten, nothing more important. Another wide- 
spread error is that, because he was a symbolist, his ideas are doctrinaire 
and valueless. Despite all the misrepresentation and misunderstanding, 
Froebel’s principles are more widely received and his methods more 
fuKy incorporated into western educational practices today than ever. 
Herbert Quick candidly acknowledged that he “very imperfectly” under- 
stood Froebel, but at the same time he added significantly: ^ “All the 
best tendencies of modern though| on education seem to me Co culminate 
in what was said and dope by Friedrich Froebel.” Froebel stands today 
as the most comprehensive and vitalizing educational reformer of the 
19th century. Students who Become dizzy at the thought of mysticism 
are warned to avoid lym, but the one who makes the effort to pierce 
beneath a somewhat forbidding exterior will find an insight that illumines 
the entire field of education. 

^ Quick, R. H., Essays on Educaiional Reformers, p. 384. New York: Appleton, 
1801. 
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PROEBBL’S LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Childhood and youth. Froebel’s childhood was extremely unhappy. 
But it was probably this circumstance which aroused his genius. The 
result of his unhappiness was twofold: he formed a deep and abiding 
attachment to nature, and at a very premature age he became acutely 
conscious of his own inner life. These two experiences, the unfolding 
panorama of outer nature, and the awakening of his inner Impulses and 
feelings account for the two sides of his philosophic and educational 
theory. 

Friedrich FroeLel’was bom April 21, 1782, in the village of Oberweis- 
bach, in the mountains of Thuringia, in southern Germany. His father, 
pastor of an extensive parish, was too busy and lacking in paternal in- 
stincts to enter into the life of this son. When Froebel was nine months 
of age, his mother died. “This loss,” he wrote long afterwards, “a hard 
blow to me, influenced the whole environment and devel^ment of my 
being; I consider that my mother’s death decided more or less the exter- 
nal circumstances of my whole life ” It was not so much the loss of his 
mother which adversely affected him, but the attitude of his stepmother, 
who treated him with undisguised hostility. Persuaded that young Fried- 
rich was stupid, the parents let him grow up without the usual attention 
to eduration.^eprived of parental affection and playmates, the boy soon 
became moody and subjective. Thrown thus upon his own resources, the 
lad’s sensitive heart turned to the hills, flowers, trees, and clouds for 
companionslfip. 

Moreover, an overwhelming tendency to introspection as a young child 
prepared him to observe and interpret the experiences of child nature, 
and gave him a sympathy for children which people generally do not' 
feel. He was not permitted to attend the regular school for boys, but was 
placed in the school for older girls, which was under the charge of his 
father. 

From 10 to 14 Froebel spent the only happy yea^s bf his cl^l^hood in 
the home of his maternal unele. Pastor Hoffman, of Stadt-Ilm. Here he 
lived the normal life of a boy and attended t^e parish school, where he 
received the only systematic instruction of his whola career. Of greater 
moment, however, was the benign religious instruction given him by his 
uncle; this awakened within him spiritual aspirations of the most pro- 
found character. At 15 he was apprenticed to an expert forester, who 
failed to train him as he tontracted. 
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Young manhood. In the spring of 1799, Froebel was sent on a 
mission to his brother, who was studying at the University of Jena. He 
decided to remain there for some months and gave himself over to hard 
study, though it was chiefly aloi^g elementary lines. At the time Jena, 
as has been pointed out, boasted the most remarkajble group of celebrities 
ever to be found at a modern German university.^ It is impossible to 
estimate with any degree of precision just how deeply may have entered 
into Froebel’s experience the rich and varied intellectual^and literary 
activity that centered about the little university. His lack of systematic 
preparation prevented him from appreciating* very fully the more 
profound currents of intellectual activity that swirled about him. The 
great similarity of his ideas and those of Schiller poses a most intricate 
problem. 

Leaving the university, Froebel made various attempts to fipd a voca- 
tion that would be permanently agreeable. But he always felt a deep 
dissatisfaction with everything until by a happy accident he was invited 
by Herr Griiner, of Frankfort, to teach drawing in his normal school. 
Froebel immediately recognized that educational- work was the only 
activity that answered his longings and was in harmony with his apti- 
tudes. 

The most significant stages of progress in the ripening of his educa- 
tional genius app>eared gradually. From 1807 to 1810 he undertook the 
training of three young boys. Most of this time he spent with his charges 
at the school of Pestalozzi at Yverdun. Together with his pupils, Froebel 
attended classes and thus had the opportunity to learn in detail the 
methods and principles of the celebrated “father of modern education.” 
By i8ro he had reached the conclusion that, while Pestalozzi had made 
a remarkable advance beyond his predecessors, yet his ideas were far 
from forming a perfected science of education. Of this experience Froebd 
declared: ® 

I soon saw much that was, imperfect The powerful, indefinable, 

stirring, and uplifting effect produced by Pestalozzi set one’s soul on fire 
for a higher, nobler life, although he had not made clear or sure the 
exact way towards it, nor indicated the means whereby to attain it. 

^ See page 472 of this text. 

^ Froebel, F., Autobiography, p. 79. Translated by E. Michaelis and H. K. Moore. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1889. 
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There can be no doubt that this contact with Pestalozzi furnished the 
preparation for Froebel’s own educational reforms. 

Scientific investigations. Dissatisfied with Festaloui’s principles 
and practjpes, Froebel decided upon, a new and radical step. His mind 
was many-sided, inti;pspective, observant, and critical. Above everything 
else was an insatiable craving for principles that Would explain fully the 
underl3ring laws 6f all phenomena. His great contemporaries in the field 
of philosophy, Fichte, Schelling, and especially Hegel, endeavored to 
reach a knowledge of the universe by means of philosophical speculatipn 
alone. Froebel, oi^^the contrary, began to form his philosophy by a study 
of the empiricaf sciences. 

llie last decades of the i8th and the first of the 19th century wit- 
nessed a remarkable forward movement in the various realms of human 
knowledge. The study of philology by F. A. Wolf, Boeckh, and Scblegel 
had revealed the original unity, and the subsequent development of all 
languages. Chemistry had divorced itself from its primitive theories, and 
Black and Priestley had set it on its triumphant path toward positive 
science. Physics and geology had made astonishing progress. 

Froebel plunged with burning zeal into the study of all these fields, as 
well as mathematics, in which he was already fairly proficient. Especially, 
howler, dM he devote himself to the study of mineralogy, which more 
than anything else satisfied his deeper intellectual cravings. For a time 
he studied at the University of Gottingen, but later went to Berlin to 
work under Professor Christian S. Weiss, celebrated for research in 
mineralogy and natural histo-y. Froebel also heard lectures by Fichte, 
the most renowned philosopher of the time. The fact that Froebel rose 
to be assistant curator of the minera’ogical museum at Berlin under 
Weiss, and the further fact that*he was offered a professorship in min- 
eralogy are evidence of his attainments as a student of science. 

Froebel’s work at Berlin was interrupted by the renewal of the NiqK)- 
leonic wars (1814)* He volunteered for«service, \o save the fatherland. 
He did not see ahy actual fighting, but this experience brought him sev- 
eral friends who* were to be his life-long associates in his educational 
enterprises. 

Educational institutions. After a prelimin&iy experiment, Frdebel 
(^>ened a school for boys at Keilhau (1817), in Thuringia, similar to 
Pestalozzi’s famous institution at Yverdun. In this venture he incor- 
porated his principles of dementary education. The school, however, 
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Was not 8 great success. In 1831, Froebel left Kdlhau to his assistants 
and went to Switzerland, where he conducted several institutions. In 
1836, partly biecause.of the ill health of his wife, but more because he 
had reached a decision to devotees* life to the reform of j>re-school 
training, he returned to Germany. 

The following year, in an old mill in the mountain village of Blanken- 
burg, he opened the first kindergarten. From this time until his death, 
he devoted his efforts to founding kindergartens, the traimng of kinder* 
gartners, the elaboration of his methods, and the creation of apparatus 
for these institutions. His views were enthusiastically Received by a few 
people, but were not widely adopted in Germany because they were not 
.understood and because* they were considered to be politically radical. 
The kindergarten was banned from Prussia for some years. 

FROEB&L’S EVOLUTIONISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

Sources of Froebel's ideas. The originality of Froebel’s ideas was 
discounted from the start. German authorities dismissed his pedagogy 
with the curt remark that he had nothing which was not in Pestalozzi. 
That he was an independent thinker with creative ability cUn no longer 
be doubted. That his thought was influenced'by contemporaries, he was 
frank to avow. One may recognize four sources from whicfc he (irew: 
(i ) the general movement of post-Kantian philosophy; (2) the develop- 
ments of science; (3) the writings of the great educators; and (4) his 
own keen scientific observation of human development. . 

Froebel was exposed at Jena and later at Berlin, to the most dy- 
namic movement in the history of modern philosophic thought. Among 
others he studied especially the system^ of Bruno, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Schiller. While these systems harmonized in general with the trend of his 
experience, they did not completely satisfy him. It was rather the philos- 
ophy of K. C. F. Krausi; which f'lrnished him a world orientation (Welt- 
anschauuv^y. He had (.always been deeply introspective and a keen 
observer of human nature. At t^ie same time hd was -profoundly interested 
in all the phenomena, of the external world, and the unification of the 
subjective and objective* Froebel believed that Krause harmonized more 
successfully than others the different methods and the various fields of 
knowledge. Most important of all, he utilized his knowledge more satis* 
factorily in an explanation of human evolution. 

In Krause’s comprehensive system Froebel fo\md his own views of 
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life quite fully expressed in philosophic form. Krause not what 
philosophers call an Idealist, like Fichte and Hegel. He may be mofe 
accurately termed a spiritualistic Realist. His system is not materialistic 
nor naturalistic, and it skillfully avdids pantheism. It has been most 
aptly termed Panentheism, that is, everything is in God, and is an 
expression of His creative will. It is noteworthy that Krause’s philosophy 
was treatedjby the Germans with the same cold indifference as Froebel’s 
educational theories, and for the same reasons. Both of these thinkers* 
were S3rmpathetic with democracy and, accordingly, in direct opposition 
to the totalitari|rf movement. Froebel’s life-long striving for all-sided 
unity found most satisfying expression in Krause’s spiritualistic system. 

The second source of Froebel’s general philosophy was scientific 
knowledge. He studied languages to discover the genetic development of 
human ejtperience; mathematics for the light it sheds on the laws of 
astronomy, physics, and mineralogy; botany for the evolution of plant 
life; the child in order to learn the course of human development. 

The third source of Froebel’s views was the literature of education. 
That he read Rousseau seems clear, though there is no direct statement 
to that effect. The likeness of their principles and methods warramts the 
conclusion that Froebel was, a Teutonic Jean Jacques. His direct contact 
with 4 ^estal<Kzi’s ideas and practices naturally colored his whole think- 
ing, but to class Pestalozzi with Froebel is to confound the blossom with 
theTipened fruit. There was also a little known author who contributed 
much to Fsoebel’s philosophy, Johann H. G. Heusinger, who in 1797 
published an educational work entitled On the Utilization of the Power- 
ful Impulse in Children to Activity {Uber der Benutzung des bei Kindern 
so thdtigen Triebes, beschdftigt jiu sein). Heusinger followed out iff 
practice the ideas of Rousseau and Basedow. Froebel’s copy of this work 
was much used, and the margins were filled with comments. It is probable 
that he knew Heusinger as an instructor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Jena. 

Critical comparison of the ideas of Froebel and Schiller s&ows^many 
similarities that cannot be purely coiiic416ntal, but so far no one has 
studied the influence of Schiller upon Froebel’s vjei^. 

Froebel’s mind was too independent, too original, to accept with docile 
spirit the views of others. In combining ideas from these various sources, 
he was unquestionably constructive; and in working out the implications 
of his fundamental conc^iptions in educational principles and apparatus, 
he showed marked creative ability. The chief educational principles of 
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Froebd are^o a large extent assignable to his direct observation of the 
activities of children. Especially in his maturer years was Frofbd 
strongly intent upon the observation of children’s activities, and the 
interpretation of these in a genetic theory. Especially did he seek to 
know what things children produce, and how they act when left to their 
own spontaneous devices. He aimed to base his methods and his kinder- 
garten apparatus upon such objective scientific knowledge. 

Froebel was the chief modern thinker to View education as an element 
in the process of cosmic evolution. For him, education is not the passing 
on of the funded experience from one generation to ^e next, nor the 
development of certain capacities or powers, nor the adjustment of the 
individual to his environment. It is, rather, a process which includes all 
these and goes far beyond them. In his first important book. The Edu- 
cation of Man (1826), Froebel indicates that education is the process 
by which the individual develops self-conscious manhood, with all his 
powers fully and harmoniously functioning in relation to nature and 
society. Furthermore, it was the same process by which mankind as a 
whole originally rose above the animal level, and has continued to de- 
velop to his present condition. It comprehends both individual and uni- 
versal evolution. 

Froebel’s philosophy begins with wh^t the philosophe.s ten- the 
Absolute and the theologians call God. He conceived this original being 
as an active, energizing, creating, intelligent, and self-conscious agent. 
Creation is not an act performed once for all; it is rather a continuous 
process of productive activity. Fichte derived nature from mind, and 
Schelling derived mind from nature. Krause and Froebel, on the con- 
trary, derived both nature and mind ^rom an original unity, from self- 
active, spontaneous spirit. In the physical universe, this creative urge 
is experienced and known as force; in man, it rises to the highest level 
as spirit and thought, and becqines conscious of its own nature and ends. 

In they* .essence, •plvysical force and thought are both the activity of 
God. Pivine energy unfolds into the manifoldness of nature and into 
the complexity of inan. Seeing that it is God’s nature to express itself 
in creative activities, it is necessary for Him to individualize His being. 
So it is imperative for God to express Himself by creating a world of 
particular objects and beings. 

The doctrine of unity or ‘*part-whole.” The consummate doc- 
trine of Froebcl’s philosophy is the concq[>tion of uni^. It had its roots 
in his innermost experiences but found its best exposition by Krause, 
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who universalized the idea of organismic unity and development. This*' 
donception was so novel that Krause was obliged to invent the term 
“part-whole” (Gliedganzes) to express it.* One may illustrate its mean- 
ing in this way: The finger is a lyiit^ when considered by itself, but a 
part of the hand. The hand is a unity in and o^ itself, but it is part of 
the arm. Thus, every object in the universe has this twofold asp»ect. The 
entire universe is a living organism, the unity of which is God. He has 
unfolded ink) the manifold universe without losing His unity, just as the^ 
life energy of a single cell unfolds into the complex organism without 
losing its functional iq^tegrity. 

Krause and Froebel agreed in extending the principle of organic 
evolution to the mind and its relation to the physical order. They main- 
tained that man is a unity and not a duality. The functioning of man’s 
diverse organs and mental capacities springs from the unity of the or- 
ganism. An example of functional unity may be seen in any productive 
activity, in which physical movements and mental processes function 
together. For illustration, in the making of any product, the memory, 
imagination, perception, reasoning, will, and feeling cooperate with the 
nerves, muscles, and sense organs. Owing to this functional integration, 
Froebel considered productive activity the most efficient means of edu- 
cation. Traditional methods of instruction which called into action sep- 
arate faculdes were destructive of unity and, consequently, injurious. 

This doctrine of unity may also be seen in the objects that man pro- 
duces. Each product is a unity by virtue of the distinctive purpose or 
function that it performs. The chair, the hoe, or the bridge — each is a 
unity in itself because the mind of man has ordered the materials for 
the attainment of a certain end. The automobile, composed of a multi- 
tude of parts or of mechanisms within mechanisms, has many uniti^ 
within the one comprehensive whole, which is a means of transportation. 
By virtue of its function the automobile is one, and not many. 

The idea of unity rises to highest si^ificance* in the case of human 
relations. It is the explanation of ail social, institutional, and religious 
life. The individual is a unity or whole when considered ^y Wmself. 
When he acts in 'relation to others and j^Jarticipates in the general life 
he maintains his unity but is also a part of the Jar|er whole. The ha'nd 
is a unity* when it performs its functions in relation to the organism. 
Severed from the body, it loses its identity and becomes just decaying 


* GHed is the German fo( “part" or “member,” and Games is “whole.” 
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‘flesh and bone. So it is with human beings. Individuals enter into retor 
tions one with another, and form organizations for the realization of 
certain purposes. SuCh organizations are functional unities in so far 
as they realize their ends. God is the .original organism, the primordial 
unity from which the entire universe has evolved bv virtue of His crea- 
tive self-expression. 

General theory of development. In trying to grasp what appears 
to be so mysterious in Froebel’s philosophy, it is well to keep in mind 
that ah his thinking was surcharged with the conception of organic 
evolution. He looked upon man as the “human plant.” He shared this 
conception with Pestalozzi and others before him, but b; extended it to 
a wider range than did any of them. To understand his view, picture 
a seed planted in the warm earth in springtime; observe the living green 
shoot which comes out of the seed, the division of this shoot into several 
branches, and the burgeoning of buds or leaves on these branches. 

In considering this unfolding of the seed into the plant, it is impor- 
tant to look deeper than the outer appearance. In the seed and plant 
there are at work certain unseen forces which are building the structure 
of the plant out of the particles of matter that are taken in by the 
coots. These creative forces are directed and governed in their action by 
an inner law. Such is the background idea. • 

Now, let this picture of the natural, gradual unfolding ch the plant 
organism be generalized; apply it to everything in the entire universe. 
Because of his detailed study of the formation of crystals, Froebel was 
led to extend the principle of development downward through* the entire 
inorganic creation. Whether it be the forming of a crystal, a rock, or a 
planet, all are evolved in precisely the same way, and because of one 
add the same unfolding force. Froebel believed that this same prindple 
or law is operative in the realm of life, animal as well as vegetable. 

But Froebel was not content to apply this idea of development to the 
inorganic and the biological rea^s. He took a further momentous step. 
He declared ^that thes^me law of development reigned in the* spiritual 
realm, ip will and mind. He looked upon thft activity of man’s mental 
nature as caused by the sante force that fomfs the crystal or the living 
organism. Moreover ^1 ljuman activities and behavior are subject to the 
process of unfolding from simple, primitive conditions to the ihost com- 
plex. This conclusion means that productive activity and human behavior 
in the race and in the individual have followed a course of orderly evolu- 
tion. Productive skill and ethical conduct are subject to the universal law 
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of growtli. This concep^on is one of the most significant in the history' 
of modem ^ucation. Its implications are manifold. 

The same law of unfolding that governs in the biological and inani- 
mate world is, therefore, found •in pur voluntary acts and in all our 
processes of though^. Back of all these processes, the force that forms 
the crystal, the animal body, the act of will, the thought in the mind, 
is one and the same force; it is the energy of the Creator spontaneously 
pushing outward and upward. 

Child development is not an unimportant phase of life, a mere transi- 
tion which unfortunately intervenes between birth and maturity; it is 
in line with the Very nature of the universe itself, the method of creation 

The law of development. The great quest of philosophy at the be- 
ginning of the 19 th century was to discover some unitary law or principle 
that woqld explain the organization of the entire universe Schiller held 
that the sensuous and the rational-ethical are harmonized by the crea- 
tive power of beauty. Fichte and Hegel thought they found an integrative 
drive in the dialectic process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. They 
contended that the* physical and mental worlds are both a process of 
thought Having reduced everything to thought, it was easy to conclude 
that the dialectic process could be invoked to explain the evolution of 
evejy thing in the universe.’ 

Froebel also searched for- a single principle that would explain the 
process of the creative activity of the universe As he conceived it, the 
principle, according to which spiritual energy evolves, is the “law of 
opposites’^ or “the law of Cv ‘traries ” It is similar to the law of thesis, 
antithesis, atid synthesis, except that this is a process of logical ideas or 
meanings. Froebel’s law is a dynami< principle; the law of action, re- 
action, and equilibrium. It is, therefore, broader in application than tfie 
ideational process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, which is applicable 
only to ideas. Froebel’s law is universal in its scope. It explains Ihe 
creation of all things in the physical and«the spiritual worlds. Its greatest 
value, however, is in explaining the .course of de^lopmentaof human 
conduct. According to FroVbel, the umve];se^is not pure thought or idea, 
as Hegel taught; nor physical force, as the materi^ists believed. It js a 
spiritual organism that shows itself alike in the force of the physical 
world and in ihe will add thought of 'the mental world. 

Human development. In the unfolding of the cosmps, man is “the 
last and jnost'*perfect product of evolution.” In him the body “appears 
in highest equilibriunf and synunetry.” As the origiiud source of all 
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cre«tive’*«iiiergy is ^iritual, man combines the nientai, or psychato^cal^ 
>irith the physical. In him “the primordial force is fully spiritualised.” 
It has come to consciousness of itself. By this self-consciousness “man 
feels, understands, and knows his o^n powers.” Self-consciousness is the 
greatest step of progr^ in the cosmic process; fo/*, by virtue thereof, 
man knows his own exj^riences, chooses his own ends, attains freedom, 
and has become capable of seeking perfection. 

The attainment of self-consciousness and freedom carries ^wo result- 
ing implications of the highest consequence. !^y a knowledge of his own 
nature and of the laws of bis development, man^ca^ understand the 
right system of education by which to rear children. He is no longer 
blindly following instinct, but can act in a scientific or rational way 
in training the young. 

The second implication is that the species is still evolving to a higher 
order of being As the botanist, by the selection of seed, can vary his 
plant production, so man, knowing the law of cosmic evolution, can 
develop the human race to a nobler state Belief in unlimited progress 
for man was one of Froebel’s most cherished convictions.’ 

Man, humanity in man, as an external manifestation, should^ therefore, 
be looked upon not as perfectly developed, not as fixed and stationary,, 
but as steadily and progressively growing, in a state of ever-living devel- 
opment, ever ascending from one stage of culture to another foward its 
aim, which partakes of the infinite and eternal. It is unspeakably per- 
nicious to look upon the development of humanity as stationary and 
completed 

Again, he declared: ’ “We are ignorant of the nature of Humanity 
which lives only in its continuous development and cultivation.” 

*^Mental and spiritual developmeiSt. As has been stated, the same 
law of organic development which operates in the unfolding of the 
physibil world operates in the same manner in the inner life of man. 
In his experiences man tomes tct know this cosmic law or (Irocess in the 
most intiiqate way. His activities grow or unfold in precisely the same 
way as .does the plant, from the simple unity to finer and finer dis- 
criminatiops in action. This" may be illustrated by the example of the 
child’s reaction to people. At first, he reacts to all in the same way. 
Then, he begins to discriminate, Pnd his responses grow more varied 

’ Froebel, Friedfich, The Education of Man, p. 17. Translated by IV. N. H*tl|n«n 
New York* Appleton, 1893. * 

* Ibid , p 146. 
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and <!omplex as he notes differences in people. The same is true of Us 
purposes. To begin with, hf has only a’vague general attitude toward life. 
Gradually his purposes iv Jve, and become more and more differentiated. 

The process of evolution is prin)aril^ one by which activity becomes 
differentiated, and increasingly better able to express life. The law of 
development is the law of the evolution of creative activity. It hold^ 
primarily for will, conduct, purpose, and, consequently, for thought as 
accessory to»these processes. 

Evil due to faulty education. Contending that the child is inher- 
ently good, that the essence of his being is divine energizing, Froebel 
was obliged either *to deny entirely the existence of evil in man, or to 
account for its origin. If he could not successfully account for it, his 
system was open to an accusation which was frequently made against 
it; if he were a pantheist, his strong insistence that the goal of educa- 
tional process is freedom would be rankly inconsistent. Before consider- 
ing his view of the cause of depravity it is advisable tQ understand his 
conception of virtues and vices. 

The virtues which. Froebel extolled are of different ranks of impor- 
tance. Those of the lower order are courage, perseverance, resolution, 
prudence, and industry. These are related closely to the physical life. 
The next group are the virtues of the heart, mind, and will: simplicity, 
gentleness, fi-iendliness, justice, moderation, self-control, truthfulness, 
loyalty, brotherly love, and impartiality. These are social virtues and 
are developed chiefly by the games of childhood. Of a still higher order 
are forbeartmce, considei'atinn, compassion, and the encouragement of 
the weak, which are due to the feeling of common sympathy. 

The chief evils are willfulness,’ deceit, falsehood, defiance, obstinacy, 
stubbornness, mental and physical indoience, sensuality, vanity and self* 
conceit, dogmatism and despotism, an unbrotherly and unfilial spirit, 
superficiality, aversion to work and even to play, disobedience, ungodli* 
ness, carelessness, frivolity, and egotism. Thesa are not due to and 
principle of original depravity as the theologians taught. Froebel bdieved 
that each vice is a virtue which has been ’perverted in its un^l^ing.^ 

A suppressed or perverted good quality — a gopd tendency, only 
repressed, misunderstood, or misguided — lies originally at the bottom of 
every shortcoming in man. Hence the only and infallible remedy for 
counteracting any shortcoming and even wickedness is to find the orig- 


* /Md., iax-122. 
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inally good source, the oriTginally good side of the human being that has 
been repressed, disturbed, or misled into the shortcoming, and then to 
.foster, build up, and properly guide this good side. 

All evils, therefore, are caused c^ither by (i) the complete neglect of 
the development of certain aspects of human life; ,9r (2) “the distortion 
of originally good human powers and tendencies by arbitrary and willful 
interference with the original orderly and logical course of human de- 
velopment.” ® 

The germ of wickedness comes from the sense of neglect by the 
mother or nurse. Out of this feeling springs “willfu^ess, the first and 
most hideous of all faults ... a fault that soon becomSs the mother of 
deceit, falsehood, defiance, obstinacy, and a host of subsequent sad and 
hideous faults.” * 

Neglecting to develop any power destroys the fundamentalrharmony 
of the child’s being, and causes a divergence of his real self from his 
ideal self — that is to say, what he has actually become is not consistent 
with what his essential nature requires him to be. All the evils of the 
human heart are due to faulty development, and the lack of develop- 
ment must be charged to a wrong method of education. 

The individual repeats the racial development. In ‘nis unfolding 
life, on all sides, the individual repeats the stages of development the 
race has passed through. This theory — ^known in the Herbartian philos- 
ophy of education as the ctdture-epoch theory, and in biology as the 
recapitulation theory — follows logically from Froebel’s view of cosmic 
evolution. The rhythmic beginnings of language, the animistic attitude 
toward nature, superstition and other early religious experiences, the 
late emergence of reason, the awakening of the moral sense, in fact, all 
tfie epochal developments of the race; are definitely repeated in the 
unfolding life of the individual. Froebel explained the theory in this 
way: 

Thus, in the min^ of man, uf the history of his mental development, 
in the grewth of his consciousness, in the experience of every child from 
the time of his appearance on garth to the timb when hei consciously be- 
holds himself in the Garden of Eden, in beautiful nature spread out 
before him, there is* repeated the history of the creation and develop- 
ment of all things. Similarly, in each child there is repeated at a later 

B/fruf., p. 1 19. 

• Ibid., p. 22. 
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period the deed which marks the banning of moral and human emancipa* 
tion of the dawn of reason — essentially the same deed that marked, and 
inasmuch as the race was destined for freedom, must mark, the moral and 
hqman emancipation, the dawn of reason in the race as a whole. Every 
human being who is attentive to his ovgi development may thus recogmze 
and study in himself^ the history of the development of the race to the 
point it may have reached. 

But while each individual must pass through all the preceding phases 
of humhn development, Froebel warned that “this should not be done 
in a way of dead imitation or mere copying, but in the way of living 
spontaneous activity.** Thus the boy loves to play at cave life, not as 
imitating someoife, but because such play expresses the inner craving of 
his nature. Moreover, the discovery that the individual travels the same 
highway of experience as the race leads to several valuable conclusions. 
First, onckis enabled to see mankind as a whole; that is, to feel the unity 
of all humanity. Again, one is enabled to understand more sympa- 
thetically the unfolding life of his own children. 

Human development by stages. Like other advocates of genetic 
development, Froebd held that human growth takes place by stages. 
He was, however, strongly averse to Rousseau’s belief in the sudden 
emergence of*new features. This so-called saltatory theory did not meet 
withjiis apijj’oval. Catastroflhic changes and emotional storms were not 
characteristic of his experience. Moreover, such sudden changes would 
contradict his idea of a uniform law governing all unfolding. Froebel 
was impres^d, rather, with the gradualness and continuity of develop- 
ment, and the unity which etu /race all stages of growth. 

The particular stages which he accepted are: infancy, childhood, boy- 
hood, youth, and maturity. He declin.'d to assign definite age limit^ 
for the stages are marked by certain central tendencies rather than by 
years. The central tendency or nascent feature of each stage controls 
all the other developments, and defines the educational aim for the 
particular stage. The completion of each«stage is essential to the proper 
development of the next. It cannot be claimed «that any one stage is 
more important than any })ther. Each sVig^ must be what that stage 
calls for, and should not be regarded merely as a,preparation for (he 
next. Each stage depends on the one preceding it, and consequently “in 
its place and time each stage is equally important.” Froebd further 
e3q>ressed the idea injthis way: 
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Hie vigorous and complete development and cultivation of each suc- 
cessive stage depends on the vigorous, complete and characteristic devel- 

cqnnent of each and all preceding stages of life The boy has not 

bMome a boy, nor has the youth become a youth, by reaching a certain 
age, but only by having livedfthrongh childhood, and further on, through 
boyhood, true to the requirements of his mind, his feehngs, and his body. 

Man’s creative nature. The most enlightening idea that Froebel 
has contributed to modem pedagogy is that the human being is essen- 
’tially dynamic or productive, and not merely receptive. Man is a self- 
generating force and not a sponge which sops^ up knowledge from 
without. The core of his being partakes of the creative, _spiritual energiz- 
ing of the Absolute. He is an organism of spontaneous activities and 
must of necessity express his nature, not in capricious or arbitrary 
ways, but in accord with the fixed law of development. As a creature of 
nature, his activities are, first of all, unconscious and instinctive, and 
guided by the purposefulness of nature. As man emerges from nature, 
he becomes more and more fully aware of its ends, and accepts these 
ends for his conscious striving. He thus combines the unconscious and 
spontaneous with clear, conscious purposefulness. Man’s genius and life 
work are realized by expressing all the inherited promptings of his 
divine essence. By means of this self-expression he grows in self-realiza- 
tion.^* Froebel’s classic statement of this principle is as follo\. s: 

God creates and works productively in uninterrupted continuity. Each 
thought of God is a work, a deed, a product, and each thought of God 
continues to work with creative power in endless productive activity to 

all eternity The Spirit of God hovered over Chaos, and moved it ; and 

stones and plants, beasts and man took form and separate being and life. 
God created man in his own image; therefore, man should create and 
bring forth tike God. His Spirit, the spirit of man, should hover over the 
shapeless, and move it that it may take shap>e and form, a distinct being 
and life of its own. This is the high meaning, the deep’ significance, and 
great purpose of work, and industry, of productive and creative activity. 
We become truly godlike in dili^^ce and industry, iii working and doing, 
which ane «ccompanied by the dear perception or even by the vaguest 
feeling that thereby we represent the inner ifi the outer; that we give 
body to spirit, and form to thought; that we rmder visible the invisible; 
tSat we impart an oi|tw|rd, finite, transient being to life in the spirit. 
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Man acts in order to express his inner emotions. The very essence of 
his nature is spiritual energy, which is clearly seen in all purely human 
activities. Activity realizes inner purposes in terms of outer form and 
structure. Moreover, the results of*such activity enrich man’s knowledge 
in a normal, functional manner and lead to self-consciousness. 

It is highly noteworthy that Froebel did not derive the urge to 
activity solejy from physical need, as so many thinkers do. His theory 
of evolution is spiritual and not mechanistic; it is esthetic and not. 
utilitarian. In this respect his whole philosophy is a direct challenge to 
pragmatic and naturSlistic schools of thought. He gives no comfort 
to the economic interpretation of history. Froebel was emphatic in dis- 
avowing the principle of utility as the mainspring of human conduct: 

The debasing illusion that man works, produces, creates in order to 
preserv?-his body, in order to secure food, clothing, shelter, may have to 
be endured, but should not be diffused and propagated. Primarily and in 
truth man works only that his spiritual, divine essence may assume out- 
ward form, and that thus he may be enabled to recognize his own spiritual 
divine nature and the innermost being of God. Whatever food, clothing, 
a^d shelter he obtains thereby comes to him as an insignificant surplus. 

Thus, forVroebel, it is not the natural appetites wlflch furnish the 
drill* for agtion and consequently the basis of education. There is a 
transcendental urge, an imperative which is superior to physical appe- 
tites; this driving force is spiritual being, unity with God. Froebel 
accepted tj^e principle of Jesus, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all thcoe things shall be added unto you.” 

Is man’s development predetermined? Froebel’s theory of de- 
velopment by inner unfolding might t.-adily be construed as a doctrine 
of strict determinism, especially m vLw of his constant insistence that 
man’s development is analogous to that of lower organisms. No one, 
however, would more vehemently repudiate this interpretation tBan 
Froebel himself. Nothing was farther fvom his belief. To him, indeed, 
freedom is the breath of man’s life. He Is not*a machine«determined, 
from within, by ’inner la^, nor yet frogi yithout, by physical forces. 
Man has attained consciousness of his own inner being. He knows jmd 
evaluates ends, purposes, and results; he chooSes’the ultimate t3q)e of 
selfhood which he would express and, realize. He is self-determined be- 
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cause he can choose bis final goal and, in a large measure, create the 
environment necessary for its attainment. The one thing which differen* 
tiates nuin from the lower orders of being and which makes him free is 
self-consciousness. This is the fulcrum by which man is raised to the 
higher level of existence. To make the child corscious of himself is, 
therefore, one of the prime objectives of education. 

FROEBEL’S THEORY OP I^DUCATION 

Educational objectives. The objectives which I'rofbel set for educa- 
tion are in harmony with his fundamental principle or self-realization 
^ through self-activity. Perfect living and culture, all-sideduess, and har- 
mony within and in all life’s relations are to be sought; likewise, a 
knowledge of self, of nature, of God, and of the inner law which relates 
them all is essential. These objectives are set forth in his own peculiar 
language. Several passages may be quoted: ‘‘Education should lead 
and guide man to clearness concerning himself and in himself, to peace 
with nature, and to unity with God.” From this it can be seen why 
Froebel insisted upon knowledge of oneself, of nature, and of the law 
of organic develbpment. The child must utilize this law to achieve har- 
mony within himself and with nature, and the incorporation of. the 
general in the particular. Froebel summed it up in these terms: 

The representation of the infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the 
temporal, of the celestial in the terrestrial, of the divine in and, through ' 
man, in the life of man by the nursing of his originally divine nature, 
confronts us unmistakably on every side as the only object, the only aim 
of all education, in all instruction and training. 

’Another aspect jof Froebel’s objective remains to be discussed: the 
development of will, which forms the most essential function of the 
schflol.^^ 

To give firmness ty the will, t(P quicken it, and to make it pure, strong, 
and enduring, in a life *bf pure humanity is the chief concern, the main 
objectan the guidance of the^ tx^y, in instructing and the ichool. 

In iosisting that the effects of education upon the will are more impor- 
tant than the effects ‘uffon the intellect, Froebel was in accord with 
the trend of modern philosophy and pedagogy since Kant. 

Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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^ V 

Philosophy of the curriculum. The basis of the curriculum is 
found in unfolding acti^ties of ^Id nature. These activities are 
the necessary expressions of his normal life as a biopsychic organism. 
The child learns by doing and throuiEh doing. Learning is the result 
of his active life. Fo^ Rousseau, the importance of an object tests in 
its^ usefulness; for Pestalozzi, in its value in training the sense organs: 
for Herbart, in its contribution to knowledge. But for Froebel, an 
object is im^rtant for what the child can make from it through self- 
expression. The real purpose of instruction is not to acquire knowledge, 
l^ut, by means of activities, to build up habits, skills, and power of 
will and charactA. Learning which does not come as a result of con- 
structive or productive actmty violates the unity of the organism, and 
remains as a dead experience. Activities which are truly educative spring 
from the ^ort to realise some purpose or ideal. That purpose may not 
be necessarily clear to the consciousness of the child, hut it is neverthe- 
less the propulsive power which causes him to act. 

The unfoldipg of activities. The activities in which the normal 
child engages are not caused by outer stimulation or because of an imita- 
tive instinct. Froebel had a strong aversion to extemalism in every 
form. Moreover, the various activities are not independent of each 
othei^ they form a unity aifd unfold, from the child’s basic nature, in 
the same manner in which the leaves and branches of a tree unfold from 
the earliest shoot. Activities follow a genetic order of developing, and 
bear a functional relationship to the inner life of the child. They spring 
from the onginal unity of th infant organism; and diversify into a 
variety of activities which, in turn, integrate into a higher and more 
significant unity. Wholly new functions do, however, emerge, and bring 
about radical transformations in the unfolding life. 

Faithful'to this organic view, Froebel believed that every new interest 
buds from some activity already functioning. In a very true sense tBe 
child must be looked upon as an organism or b5dy of activities. The 
burgeoning of any new activity or interest is of •the greatest moment, ' 
for it signifies the beginnibg of a new $ul^ect. In other words, one 
subject or interest leads by a natural emergence tP another. For tips 
reason it is absolutely essential that the educatc»r loiow at what time 
in the pupil’s expenence the new should spring forth from the old. 
Froebel explained his conception in this manner: 
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For the purpose of a living, life-giving, and life-5tirrin| Jnstniction, it 
is most important to note the monient, the pr(q)er pUce, for the iatrodut- 
tion,of a new branch of instruction. The distinctive character of a,tuitural 
and rational . . . system of instruction lies in the findiitg and fixing of this 
pbint... . . Therefore, the whole attention, of the teac*her must be directed 
to these budding-points of new branches of instructiOB. 

What Locke meant by times of special “readiness” when the mind is 
“in tune”, what Herbart meant by “pr^aration”, Froebsl meaiit by 
“budding-points” of new interests. For l^ke and Herbart,, it was. a 
new mental interest; for Froebel, it was the emerging of a new activity.* 
Furthermore, it would be a grave misinterpretatibr to think of the 
child at any stage as an individual struggling alone to survive and 
develop. For Froebel, all the activities of the child, even the most com- 
mon physical ones, are directly related to thn social life which sur- 
rounds him. As he is an organism in and of himself, so also he is a 
part of larger organisms, the family, and humanity as a whole. From 
the beginning of life, he acts in a social medium and all his conduct 
has bmnediate relation to others. In consequence, the development of his 
social feelings go hand in hand with the development of his produc- 
tive power. The expression of ■inner mms and needs must always be inte- 
grated with social unity and communal purpose. 

The educational process': the directing of self-activity. All 
genuine development comes from inner spontaneous activity. Froebel’s 
whole educational system was a protest against the idea that learning 
or culture can be imposed from without. He declared that all those 
figures of speech which regard education as coming from the outside 
misrepresent the process.'* “God neither ingrafts nor inoculates. He 
develops in accordance with eternal self-grounded and self-developing 
laws.” 

*Froebel thus completely reversed the traditional idea of the educa- 
tional process. He endeavorecUto draw out of the child, by means of 
self-prompt^ activity* every potentiality. On this point he was very 
positive: ** “The purpose of Reaching and faistructioq is to bring ever 
more out of man rather than to put more and more into man.” The 
child is replete with^Kitentialities: “All he is ever to be and become, 

Hughes, James L., ProebeVs Educational Laws for All Teachers, p. (3. New 
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lies in the child, and can be attained only through development from 
Within outward.” - 

Froebd was strongly, insistent that the child shall not be introduced 
to any new subject until he is ype for it. He is ripe only when he 
desires to act in relation to particulm* situations. He should not learn 
to draw or read or'*wj‘ite except from a spontaneous urge for the 
actiwty. Whatever is learned as a result of a need for action, or through 
action, hasci genuine significance for life. But what is learned from 
someone else is of little value. On this point Froebel declared: ** 

Experience anc^hi^ory, tao. teach that men truly and effectively pro- 
mote human wAfare much more by what they put forth from themselves 
than by yhat they may have acquired. ... To learn a thing in life and 
through doing is much more developing, cultivating, and strengthening, 
than to jearn it merely through the verbal communication of ideas. 

The periect life “would have each human being develop from within, 
self-active and free, in accordance with the eternal -law.” Human 
nature in the child is inherently wholesome and ^ood ; it can be trusted 
to unfold rightly, for it is the divine nature expressing itself in free self- 
activity and self-determination: In harmony with this principle, Froe- 
bel stated his theory of method: 

^herefoVe, education in instruction and training, originally and in its 
first principles, should necessarily be passive, following (only guarding 
and protecting), not prescriptive, categorical, interfering. 

This prfhciple of non-interference, or of “negative education,” as 
Rousseau termed it, is characteristic of that group of thinkers who view 
education as a process of unfolding the inner powers of the organism. 
This pofnt of view is more pertinent 10 infancy and early childhood 
than to youth. 

Later stages. In the later stages of development the unfolding 'is 
no longer organic and simple, but dejpends upon prescription, self- 
conscious choice, and ideal purpose. Froebel recognized this fact when 
he declared that^ “all prescription should be adapted to the jiupil’s 
nature and needs, and sedure his coopt. alibn.” In the later stages of 
development,^ as well as in the earlier, there mu^t I)e harmony between 
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the inner and outer factors. This harmony is brought about by the inter* 
action of teacher and pupil within the sphere of the ideal and in obedience 
to its commands. 

All true education in training And^’instruction should, therefore, at 
every moment, in every demand and 'regulation^ be simultaneously 
double-sided — giving and taking, uniting and dividing, prescribing and 
following; ... between educator and pupil, between request and obedi- 
ence, there should invisibly rule a third something, to which educator 
and pupil are equally subject. This third solpething is the right, the best. 

Froebel was not interested in transmitting knowledge that has no direct 
meaning for life. But by developing his activities when >oung, the youth 
is prepared to gather knowledge more readily when he is older; and in 
this preparation the teacher plays a vital role. 

Religion. The most fundamental striving of any organism is to pre- 
serve its own integrity, that is, its inner unity and life. Inasmuch as the 
child must develop in harmony with his environment, it follows that he 
must act in obedience with God and nature: “The new-born infant is 
asleep in God,” and in 'perfect unison with Him. The child’s first and 
deepest interest must be the preservation of this unity; for “religion 
is a living in the soul that finds and feels the One in All.” This interest, 
which is religion, forms the first subject at 'every level of education.*^ 

Religious instruction quickens, confirms, explains the feeling that man’s 
own spiritual self, his soul, his mind and spirit, have their being and 
origin in God and proceed from God; it shows that the qualities and the 
nature of the soul, of the mind and spirit, have their being in anO through 
God; it gives an insight into the relation of God to man, as it is clearly 
manifested in the mind and life of every one, in life as such, and par- 
, Ocularly in the life and development of mankind, as they are preserved 
and revealed in the sacred books. 

Religion, for Froebel, is a vital personal relationship. The relation of 
the obedient child to his father is the best preparation for imderstanding 
his relation of sonskip to the divine Father. For Froebel, therefore, 
normal home life is the best means for the det^elopment of the religious 
nature. It may well be douoted whether any other educator has been 
so profoundly religious and uncompromisingly Christian. 

Period of infancy. Infancy is the period of dependence and of the 
“fostering care” of the parents. Spiritually and emotionally the chUd 
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is still one with his parents, just as the living shoot, emerging from the 
branch, is in unity with the branch. The growth of the infant recapitu- 
lates more definitely than later stages the history of the race. The 
earlier developments are those of the senses and of motor activities, 
which unfold in organic relation to each other. The senses of hearing 
and vision have most to do with the development of knowledge and 
the higher sjjiritual nature. For a time hearing must have the precedence 
because of its connection with language; for without language there 
can be no development of the spiritual nature. 

Period of childhood. In general this period begins at three years 
of age and ends at about six or seven. Up to this stage the activities of 
the organism are still an undifferentiated unity. The onset of childhood 
is marked by a change in the character of the child’s activities.*® 

As soon as the activitv of the senses, of the body and the limbs is 
developed to such a degree that the child begins self-acti^ely to represent 
the internal outwardly, the stage of infancy in human development ceases 
and the stage of childhood begins. 

Ffoebel designated this period as the time when real education begins, 
and he elabomted it to the fullest extent in his kindergarten training. 
The idea of a method which could be put into the hands of mothers 
had Seen an Jhterest close to the heart of festalozzi. That Froebel got it 
from him is unquestionable. But it did not capture his full interest 
until some years after his association with the sage of Yverdun. Then 
he gradually came to feel that the most glaring weakness of all educa- 
tion lay in the wrong foundation which is laid in childhood. For this 
reason, in 1836, he turned away from the training of teachers in which 
he was engaged, to establish a new’ihstitution, which h& named Kinder- 
garten. The name is characteristic of Froebel’s view of children as young 
plants raised in a garden under the cultivation of the teacher. The idea 
is expressive of’the doctrine of organic education which Froebel shared 
with Pestalozzi, but of which he* was himself tine greatest •exponent. 
The most fundamental instiiKts of the ^il(J’s nature awaken during this 
period and must be unfolded according to definite principles and in a 
definite order. The most important forms of expression in this stage 
of development are sense perception, language, and play. 

Language the earliest form of expression. Language is the 
earliest means which the human being uses to express his inner feelings 
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and images. The naming of objects accompanies his growing contact with 
nature, and all his relations with others. Childhood “is preeminently the 
period of development of the faculty of speech.” Language causes that 
awakening of the mind which lifts man above the animal world. Lan- 
guage and nature study are to be tied together ly the memorizing of 
short poetical representations of nature and life. These consist of short 
poems about objects and the incidents of home life. 

Play as self-expression. Froebel was -.the first educator to discern 
the true function of play in child development. His point of view is 
almost exactly that of Friedrich Schiller. Here is fiisr.tatement: ** 

Play is the highest phase of child development — of human develop- 
ment at this period; for it is self-active representation of the inner — 
representation of the inner from inner necessity and impulse. Play is the 
purest, most spiritual activity of man at this stage. ... It gives jjy, free- 
dom, contentment, inner and outer rest, peace with the world. A child 
that plays thoroughly, with self-active determination, persevering until 
physical fatigue forbids, will surely be a thorough, determined man, 
capable of self-sacrifice for the promotion of the wt^lfare of himself and 

others The spontaneous play of the child discloses the future inner 

life of the man. The plays of childhood are the germinal leaves of all 
later life. 

Froebel’s preeminence in regard to play rests not only on' the recogni- 
tion of its theoretical value, but on its practical applications. He elabo- 
rated many types of play and showed how they were to be used in 
preschool education. 

Drawing. Another deeply significant activity of this stage is draw- 
ing. In truth, Froebel believed it is as essential to child life as language. 
Of this he said; “The faculty of drawing is, therefore, as much 
innate in the child, in man, as is the faculty of sp>eech, and demands 
ifs development and cultivation as imperatively as the latter.” Drawing 
is, in fact, a language or fornj of expression which stands between the 
perception, of the fhii?g and written Symbols. “What man tries to rep- 
resent or do he begins to understand.” Drawing is a means of increasing 
kpowledge and of exercising judgment and reflection. In one direction 
it is an important step in the growth of the ability to think abstractly ; 
and in another it leads to the study of colors and painting. 
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Rhythm. Movement is the source of the sense of rhjrthm. No educator 
has imputed higher cultural value to rhythm than did Froebel. As Miss 
Susan Blow expressed it: “The infant, a rhythmic soul in a rhythmic 
body, is born in a rhythmic universe.” Rhythm is the basis of language 
and music. But, as Froebel clearly ‘saw, the most important moral 
qualities, such as fiAnness, moderation, and self-control, are likewise 
based upon it. Rhythm is essential to all appreciation of art. The ripen- 
ing activiti^ of the child lead over naturally from rhythmic movement 
to song. 

Ripening activities. The first effort of the mother in obedience to 
her own instinctjVfe prompting is to direct the child’s attention to the 
members of his own body; arm, hand, finger, tongue, and so on. This 
is the earliest step in the process of learning about himself on the way 
to self-consciousness. From the members of his body she will lead him 
to understand the movements of the various parts of the body. Then 
awakens an interest in the objects about him and howjthey act. 

According to Froebel each new activity grows out of some earlier 
activity. For illustration, drawing sharpens and makes more discriminat- 
ing the child’s power to perceive objects. In its turn, clear perception 
of objects lejids over to the knowledge of number. The number sense 
is the beginning of mathematics, on which Froebel placed great em- 
phaSis. Thus all activities and capabilities unfold from one another by 
a genetic process. 

Kindergarten apparatus. In his later years Froebel worked out 
the series of building blocks md other apparatus for the use of kinder- 
garten children in their creative activities. These were carefully graded 
so as to form an ascending series from the simple to the most complex. 
In addition to building blocks, used paper, cardboard, sand, claj^ 
sawdust, and other materials for making objects of interest. The use of 
these materials in productive activity followed his fundamental lajv, 
according to which all evolution takes place. Froebel ’s real purpose was 
to find a series of constructions* that would parallel the unfolding of 
the child’s creative impulses and' would harmonize the logical* and psy- 
chological order of development. Such (instructive activities form the 
most perfect means for the development of the^iifcer capacities. They 
call into function all the physical, mental, social, and spiritual aspects 
of the child’s being. 

Froebel recognized as important the “collecting instinct” and also the 
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“instinct of research” found in the tendency of children to take apart 
everything on which they can lay their hands. 

In all his activities at this stage the child has no ulterior motive. 
He plays spontaneously for the sake of the activity itself, and not for 
any result which may come to hfin. kis activity is, therefore, not coa- 
sciously purposeful, and he is wholly oblivious of \he end which nature 
has in prompting his activities. 

Gifts and occupations. Froebel was the first educator to invent 
systematic apparatus for the expression ctf the child’s activities. The 
first series he called “gifts,” because, as he suggested, they were divinely 
given to fill the needs of the young at this stage. 

The first gift is the ball, “the most universal plaything of children.” 
It is first, because it is the symbol of the unity of the universe, the 
representative of all things. The second gift consists of the ball, the cube, 
and the cylinder, which symbolize the dialectic process: thesis, Antithesis, 
and synthesis. The third, as well as all succeeding gifts, is formed by 
dividing the cube in various ways. These divisions form blocks for the 
child’s building activities. 

Children were not permitted to use these blocks as they pleased. The 
constructive activities of the kindergarten were so meticulously formu- 
lated that they were robbed of spontaneity. The occupations were by 
no means so formalized. Among- them were clay modeling, paper cutting, 
coloring of pictures, sand-pile play, drawing of life forms, cardboard 
work, sewing, weaving, and many other forms of simple hand work. 

Period of boyhood. This is the period from six or seven to nine 
or ten years of age, and Froebel designated it the “period of learning,” 
in which “instruction predominates.” This is the time when the funda- 
mental human emotions and interests ^ould be developed as a prepara- 
tion for the development of what Froebel termed “firmness of will,” 
but what is now meant by “steadiness of character.” The training re- 
ceived in the preschool period is marked by spontaneous, development 
from within. To thii end, the unfolding activities of child nature need 
freedom of 'expression. But in 'this new period the outer environment 
plays a larger role. Self-exptesSion now, more than ever, takes the form 
of Constructive or pr&ductive activities which are purposeful.*^ 

What formerly the child did only for the sake of the activity, the boy 
now does for the sake of the result or product of his activity; the child’s 
instinct of activity has in the boy become a formative instinct. 

Ibid., p. 99. 
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Constructive activities. The constructive activities in which the 
child is now to engage are of many varieties. The sharing of the work 
of the home has the greatest value in producing physical vigor, develop- 
ing purposefulness, and promoting a sense of communal unity. The boy 
should engage in constructive work (ox an hour or two daily. Building 
with blocks, sand, sawdust, and materials of all sorts is also to engage 
his attention. Each boy is to cultivate a garden of his own. The projects 
in which the individual engages will soon branch out into more pre-, 
tentious undertakings, in which two or more boys will cooperate. In such 
activities Froebel saw the ripening of the sense of community purpose, 
which is of the highest importance for social life. 

Plays. The games of boyhood have a richer significance than those 
of the period of childhood. They show more purpose and indicate, conse- 
quently, more intelligence. However, the most valuable results of games 
at this period are the moral qualities which they foster.’® 

Justice, moderation, self-control, truthfulness, loyalty, brotherly love, 
and again, strict impartiality — who, when he apprpaches a group of boys 
engaged in such games, could fail to catch the fragrance of these delicious 
blossomings of the heart and mind, and of a firm will; not to mention the 
beautiful, tliough perhaps les*? fragrant, blossoms of courage, persever- 
ance, resolution, prudence,^ together with the severe elimination of in- 
dolent ind’*lgence? 

Froebers enthusiasm for play made him the prophet of our own day. 
Only in recent years have cities and towns begun to measure up to his 
ideals of ttfe organization of p. ^y.^ ^ 

Every town should have its own common playground for the boys. 
Glorious results would come from this ‘.^r the entire community. For at 
this period games are common, a*n3 thus develop rhe feeling and desire 
for community, and the laws and requirements of community. 

The story* interest. Stories, myths, Jegends, -fairy tales, and fables 
receive a higher educational rating in the Froebehampedago^ than they 
do in any other system. I^e reco*gnized the significance in the heart of 
the boy of “the desire and craving for T:dl6s, for legends, and for all 
kinds of stories. This craving especially in its grsj appearance is very 
intense.’’ The meaning of the desire for stories is far reaching and com- 
plex. It is an awakening of the individual’s interest in the past, the 
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beginning of a sense of time, and of history. But of still greater value 
are its effects upon the mind, the imagination, and the growing con- 
sciousness of self. Stories are the play of the mind; they develop the 
powers of mind, as physical play |ivef strength and power to the body. 
Froebel described the effects of stories on the growing personality as 
follows; 

Mind breathes mind; power feels power and absorbs it, as it were. The 
telling of stories refreshes the mind as a bath refreshes the boay; it gives 
exercise to the intellect and its powers; it tests the judgment and the 
feelings. 

I 

Study of nature. According to Froebel, the study' of nature forms 
one of the deepest of boyhood interests. He was himself as passionately 
fond of nature as was Rousseau, but more intelligently so. The normal 
boy spends most of his time in contact with the outer world and finds 
an increasing interest in its varied phenomena. Excursions into the moun- 
tains and valleys are exhilarating to his spirit as well as to his body; 
hence these formed a regular feature of the weekly program of Froebel ’s 
school at Keilhau. 

Froebel believed that an intuition tells the boy, even at an early age, 
that the objects of nature have a hidden meaning. This feeling of the 
inner significance and unity in ,all things produces a natur^ longing to 
understand the secrets of the objective world. “Nature is the work of 
God,” and “a revelation of God.” It represents His spirit and purpose, 
and acts according to the law of His unfolding will. The J)oy should 
come to understand that “all the objects of nature are organically 
united members of one great living organism.” Of even greater impor- 
tance is the fact that man himself is a product of nature, and that the 
law of the evolution of nature is also the law of the unfolding of man 
ip, his physical, mental, and spiritual being. 

The study of nature is valuable, first of all, for the light it sheds on 
man; in this way i^ assists th^ growing boy to understand himself and 
other huifiah beings. Thus a knowledge of nature leads to self-conscious- 
ness. The observation of nature divides into tW study of natural history, 
physics, and chemistry. But among all the sciences, the chief means 
to reveal the inner law of nature is the science of mathematics. “The 
mind and mathematics are as inseparable as the soul and religion.” 
Froebel’s view fully agrees that “God is a mathematician.” Arithmetic 
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and geometry are not abstractions remote from real experience, for 
mathematics “is the expression of life as such.” Froebel was deeply im- 
pressed by the correspondence of the mathematical construction of the 
universe with the mathematical insight of the human mind. He regarded 
this parallelism as an evidence that nfan and nature are both the result 
of the same law of e^%lution. 

The memorizing of poetic descriptions of nature leads over, on the 
one hand, to song and, on the other, to language proficiency. Thus there 
is omitted ffom the curriculum of the boy nothing that might have* 
some meaning for hi^active nature. He studies each subject because his 
nature demands jt^ and not because his teachers are interested in it. He 
sings, not to become a musician ; paints, not to become an artist; makes 
a garden, not to become a horticulturalist, but because his active spirit ‘ 
is exploring the possibilities of human experience. 

The family. Pestalozzi looked upon the family as the most ideal 
educational institution, and he endeavored to have th^ school conform 
in spirit and organization to its life. Froebel derived much of his en- 
thusiasm for family. life from Pestalozzi; however, he went far beyond 
thfi latter’s idea on the functions of the family. For him, “the family is 
the center ofrall human endeavor.” Biologically, industrially, religiously, 
educationally, as well as socially, it is the chief human institution. This 
esteem for ftie family is interesting in vifew of Froebel’s unhappy experi- 
ences in childhood. 

In order to grasp his exalted estimate of the far-reaching significance 
of the family, it is well to rt^all that Froebel spent most of his life in 
the small communities of the mountain regions of Thuringia. There, life 
retained its medieval simplicity and ii tegrity, and the family was still 
the center of industrial and soci^ activity. Most articles that were used 
were made by the members of the family, for Froebel lived before the 
dawn of the Industrial Revolution. The complete separation of industrial 
production from the family was still •unknown. Yet, while much of 
Froebel’s view of the activities of the family wcmld need som* modifica- 
tion to fit presetit conditions, his funu.v.rcjrtal conceptions of the bio- 
logical and social functions of the family need not be altered. 

The family is a living organism in which fStKer, mother, and child 
“constitute a complete, unbroken unity.” All the activities of life grow 
out of the needs of the family, and return again to center in it. Like the 
biological process by*which the tree produces the seed which, in turn. 
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produces another tree, and so on indefinitely, so the circle of family 
life insures the continuous progress of humankind. 

Only the quiet, secluded sanctuary of the family can give back to us 

the welfare of mankind With* the' foundation of every new family 

there is issued to mankind and to each individual human being the call 
to represent humanity in pure development, to represent man in his 
ideal purity. 

Because the family is the focus of all human activity and the source 
of the humanizing process, the cultivation of childhood is man’s supreme 
task. Devotion to the task of human cultivation brings to man the most 
lasting and deepest satisfaction. 

Nature has ordered that the mother shall be the chief educator of 
the young child. The instincts which nature provided to guide her 
efforts in developing the infant must now be lifted into the light and 
become a rational method of procedure. The father is the educator in 
the period of boyhood when the child enters into the stage of construc- 
tive activities. In the school the master directs instruction, but the school 
does not supplant the home. At best, it merely supplements the worl^ of 
the home, which always remains the central institution for human 
cultivation. 

Family life furnishes a favofable medium in which the activities of 
the child begin to germinate and unfold. These activities are not mere 
imitative reactions, copied mechanically from others; they are acts of 
self-expression and spring spontaneously from the inner nature of the 
child. Gradually he becomes aware of the yearnings and desires which 
prompt his actions; as a result, he chooses the purposes upon which 
hfe wishes to act, and thus develops a firm will. In this process the child 
becomes more fully conscious of his own inner life and experiences, and 
mwe aware of the ideal perfection to which he must aspire. 

The family is well fitted to meet the need of personal relationship. 
It “alone secures the development and* cultivation of a good heart and 
of a thoughtful, gentle disposition in their full intensity and vigor.” 
Goodwill leads the child to View everything ih terms of family life and 
to fefer everything tq t|je family circle. It is this unity with the family 
which gives the child his earliest sense of communal feeling and com- 


*® Ibid., p. 232. 
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munal purpose. These sentiments and attitudes are basic for all later 
social living.^* 

The aim and object of the parental care of the child, in the domestic 
and family circle, then, is to a^^ken and develop, to quicken all the 
powers and natural gifts of the child, to enable all the members and 
organs of man to fiMll the requirements of the child’s powers and gifts. 

The common activities of the home coordinate with the unfolding 
interests of thild nature and arouse the all-sided activities of life. Nothing, 
is done there as a deadening exercise, or without genuine significance 
or purpose. Moreovef, every one of the activities essential for the con- 
duct of complete fife is present in the home. The child, having learned 
to participate in the purposes of the home, is fitted to engage in the 
communal purposes of all other institutions, school, church, state, in- 
dustry, apd society. 

The home has special significance for the cultivation of religious life. 
Pestalozzi traced the germination of religious feeling to the sense of 
dependence which the infant feels toward his mother. Froebel believed 
that religion begins in the sense of relation of father and son. Religion 
is the craving for unity, for harmony of purpose, and this spirit is 
awakened fifst of all in the home environment Out of this conception 
of ^ild culture as the supfreme biological and humanizing activity of 
man, Froebel gave expression* to his admonition. “Come let us live with 
our children” 

Social education. Froebel was the first educator to perceive the 
deeper significance of education in human relations. The growth of 
individualism, which began in the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
reached its climax during the revolution \ry period of the i8th century. 
The note of educational isolatioli *sounded by Rousseau had captured 
educational theory, but its one-sidedness was soon apparent. Froebel 
lifted the problem of the individual and society out of any contem- 
porary setting, and treated it in a purel|^ philosophic way. To him, the 
individual and society are not aUall absolute contraries; in«tJie interest 
of life they must Jse harmdhized in a rigljtly, educated personality. 

Froebel’s conception of social education was awcorollary of his (;pn- 
tral doctrine of “part-whole” (Gliedganzes) . Min is an individual in so 
far as he is a self-conscious being with his own feelings, thoughts, and 
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volitions. But he enters into living relations with other people in all he 
does and thinks. Such relations with others impart genuine significance 
to his existence. The child can emerge from the animal state and grow 
into a human being only as he enters into human relations and acquires 
ability to cooperate in communal purposes. 

Froebel had a large circle painted on the floot*’ of the kindergarten 
room to unify the group. The first exercise of the day required the 
teachers and all the children to toe this circle and to engage in song, 
'prayer, and play together. In this way unity of feeling and of purpose 
were infused into the group and dominated the activities of every indi- 
vidual. Social education was no mere theoretical ido^,; it trained the 
child to engage with others in group activity for common ends. Froebel 
was not the first to organize the school as a little “republic” or “state,” 
but he did appreciate more deeply than others what the purposes of 
group organization ought to be. 

Not only in the school do social relations develop the child. Froebel 
believed that all human activity and thought are the direct result of 
human relations. A child raised apart from contact with others cannot 
possibly become human. The relations to the mother and father cause 
the germination, in the infant, of the sense of dependence, of language, 
of affection and other social values. At the later stages the child shares 
the various activities of the home, the church, the playground, ‘and 
develops, to a still higher degree, community of purpose, religious spirit, 
and industrial and civic efficiency. 

S 3 mibolism. From his childhood Froebel showed a tendency toward 
symbolism, and this increased markedly in the latter part of his career. 
Words, flowers, casual events, everything, in fact, was looked upon as 
possessing an inner significance. He cho^e plays and games, and invented 
kindergarten apparatus to symbolize some law, relation or object. No 
other educator has attributed so significant a role to symbols. 

He devised his gifts Jn order to convey to the mind of ,the child the 
idea of the law of development. The ball is the first and universal play- 
thing, because it symbolizes God, the unity, of all things or any one 
thing. It is “b-ALL.” The ‘•circle, painted on the floor of the kinder- 
garten, represented the inner unity of the group. Any three similar 
objects of slightly different sizes might be used to s 3 rmbolize the family 
relationships, father, mother, and child. Likewise, by means of sym- 
bolic representation, the church, industry, the state, and other institu- 
tions were brought vividly to ^e child’s consciousness. 
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Froebel believed that child nature has a peculiar affinity for symbolic 
representation. He had repeatedly observed that young children in 
their plays always use one object to represent another. A stick must do 
service for a horse; a few blocks, -"for ^a train of cars. 

Because of this et^phasis upon symbolism, the most severe criticism 
has been directed against his ideas and practices. Just why critics should 
summarily dismiss such symbolic representation is difficult to under- 
stand. The^^ can be no question whatever that Froebel correctly ob-, 
served in the spontaneous activities of children a natural penchant for 
symbols. For this^reifeon he considered symbolism a necessary function 
of the growing Understanding, and felt that it betokens an active and 
creative mind. It is essential, not only for the activities of young chil- 
dren, but also for the subsequent ripening of their ideas. 

Froeb<iJ believed that symbolization is a form of language. As the 
child has a natural affinity for words, which are auditory and written 
symbols, so he has a spontaneous urge to create other'^ S3Tnbols. 

Furthermore, it must be pointed out that, as a matter of fact, man 
has become what he is mainly through the use of symbols. Without 
them no progress above the brute would have been possible. The flag, 
the cross, tlie uniform, the wedding ring, and spoken words, are all 
merely syn^ols. Mathematical science is pure symbolism. No one ob- 
jects to their use. There can be no doubt, however, that sometimes 
Froebel overemphasized the use of symbolism and, in some respects, 
pushed it to the point of absurdity. 

Other criticism of Froeoel’s theory and practice. Froebelianism, 
in both theory and practice, has been the object of violent criticism. 
Even in his own day, it was scorned by the great majority of educa- 
tional leaders. Prussian authorises objected to the socialistic and lib- 
eralizing tendencies of Froebelian training. Before his death Prussia 
placed a ban upon the establishment of kindergartens. 

Among the chief criticisms raised ar% the foirowing; 

(1) Froebel’s emphasis upon* play as a regular* part of*school work 
has not been fawred by ffiany educator^ The statement has commonly 
been made that it results in detracting from seriqus learning. 

(2) Froebel’s principles underrate the importance of true knowl- 
edge. His insistence upon constructive work and his frequent denuncia- 
tion of useless knowledge have led to a disrespect for learning as such. 

(3) He has usually been discredited as a mystic and pantheist. 
He forcefully defend^ his position as neither pantheistic nor mystical. 
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but the lack of a clear-cut statement has left his critics more or less 
victorious. 

(4J His devotion to drawing and cubic building blocks has caused 
some to object to his kindergarteji methods as overemphasizing form 
and mathematical knowledge. , 

(5) Freobel’s law of evolution imparts little illumination regarding 
the unfolding of nature or life, but is largely a useless formula. It 
^oes not tell definitely how to proceed in t^ development p1[ child life. 

It is not necessary to evaluate any of these criticisms. Each has, in 
a greater or lesser degree, discredited and weake'necj. the influence of 
his system. Even the kindergarten principles and practices which formed 
the most systematic application of his philosophy have undergone radical 
changes. But while all this is true, no educational theory has been 
more followed in actual practice than that of Froebel. His p-inciples 
have been accepted as basic for all education, from infant training 
through the graduate school. Stripped of its eccentricities, Froebelianism 
fits remarkably well into modern genetic psychology, sociology, indus- 
trial evolution, and democracy. Among its permanent contributions afe 
the following doctrines: 

( 1 ) Education must be based upon the natural evolution of the child’s 
activities. 

(2) All real development stems from inner self-activity. 

(3) Play is an essential process of early education. 

(4) Constructive activity is the chief means for integrating the growth 
of all the powers, physical, mental, and moral. 

(5) It alone can harmonize spontaneity and social control. 

(6) The curricula of the schools must be based on the activities and 
interests which are .nascent at each stage of child life. 

(7) Mankind is still in the process of development, and education is 
the essential means for future evolution. 

(8) The further development^of the. race depends essentially- upon 
the education«of women. '» 

(9) Knowledge is not an in itself but functions in relation to 
the ^tivities of the organism. 

HISTORY OF THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT 

Founding of the kindergarten. This was Froebel’s most important 
single contribution to education; his theory, practices, methods, and ap- 
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paratus outstripped in popular favor all rivals in the field of infant educa- 
tion. He seriously turned his attention to this work in 1828, according to 
a letter to his co-worker Barop: “For a long time my thoughts have 
been occupied with the right eduq^tion and treatment of little children 
between three and seven years of age.’* 

It was not, howeve't, until 1837 that he established, at Blankenburg, 
his first institution of this kind. This effort failed, but a permanent 
establishment was effected in 1840. It bore the S3mibolic name Kinder- 
garten. From* this time until his death in 1852, Froebel was able to 
establish a few other kindergartens and also a training school. Much of 
his interest was dii%cted to the education of women, on the theory that 
the improvement of mankind depended upon mothers who can intelli- 
gently train their children. 

In spite of every effort, very few institutions of the kind were or- 
ganized in Germany. It is to other lands and peoples that one must 
look for the fuller reception of Froebelian pedagogy. There were not 
wanting, however, some most enthusiastic German adherents, among 
them the great educajtor, Diesterweg, who favored the novel system. A 
nuntber of young women who received the training carried the new 
system into <Jther lands. The Baroness Bertha von Marenholz-Buelow, 
a woman of marked ability^ came into contact with Froebel in 1849, 
and was at dhce captivated by his ideas. Tisiting many of the countries 
of Europe, where she established kindergartens and associations, she 
gave international scope to the movement. 

The kirftiergarten move.nent in America. Froebel prophesied 
that only in America would his ideas find fullest acceptance. This fore- 
cast was correct. The kindergarten was i.itroduced into the United States 
by Germans who came to this ct)flntry after the Prussian revolution 
in 1848. Among these was the wife of the noted German- American 
statesman, Carl Schurz. As a young woman, Mrs. Schurz, together with 
her sister, whb introduced the kindergarten info England, had been 
pupils in Froebel’s training schoof Mrs. Schurz opefied the 6r%t Ameri- 
can kindergarten ip her hoifie at Waterlog n.^Wisconsin, in 1855. .Three 
years later Caroline Frankenburg, also a student under Froebel, opened 
the second institution at Columbus, Ohio. Later, e number of “German- 
English” schools conducted in thickly populated German settlements 

Hanschmann, A. B., Friedrich Frbbel; Die Enlwicklung seiner Erziehungsidee 
in seinem Leben, pp. Dresden: Bleyl & Kaemmerer, 1900. 
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added the new institution. Through his writings on Froebel, Dr. William 
N. Hailman, in charge of the “German-English” school at Louisville, 
Kentucky, did most to acquaint Americans with the new doctrine. On 
the suggestion of Henry Barnard, wl^ had his initial contact with the 
kindergarten in England, Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody started the 
first English-speaking kindergarten in Boston in 1860. 

The movement in the United States has followed three steps of 
progress. The introduction of the kindergarten into new communities 
has usually been accomplished by individual teachers or mothers who 
have had contact elsewhere with the new principles and practices. The 
second step has been the formation of an associatiqp, which had in 
view a free kindergarten for under-privileged children. The last stage 
has been the incorporation of the kindergarten with the public free 
school system. The first school system to take this final step was that of 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1873. The leader in this important action was 
Dr. William T. Harris who was the superintendent. 

The period of private enterprise in the establishing of kindergartens 
lasted from about 1855 to 1880. The period of philanthropic interest, 
under the associations and churches, had its largest development fiom 
1880 to 1900. In all, over 400 associations were formed. During this 
era several hundred city school systems adopted the kindergarten as an 
integral part of public educatidn. 

Modification of theory and practice. Down to the beginning of 
the present century the kindergarten strictly maintained the integrity 
of its doctrines and practices. The struggle for its introduction naturally 
caused it to remain aloof from other schools. Its leaders fostered the 
^stem as an esoteric cult, and practiced the methods which they had 
learned in a ritualistic, formal manrifei*. Primary school teachers, on the 
other hand, did not understand the new system, and were naturally 
critical of its results and hostile to its methods. They found it difficult 
to teach children who Bad kindergarten training with thosfe who did not. 

About ihe beginning«of the century ,^through the efforts of G. Stanley 
Hall, the vast accumulation o^new knowledgfe from genetic psychology, 
biqlogy, sociology, n^rology, and hygiene was brought to bear upon the 
kindergarten. From that time the aloofness of kindergartens gradually 
decreased, and during several decades there was a rapid fusion of 
kindergarten and primary work. 

What is most significant in this readjustment is the fact that the 
principles of Froebel have in large measure dolhinated primary work. 
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Among the chief contributions of the Froebelian philosophy have been 
the full adoption of the principles of self-expression, play, physical cul- 
ture, creative production, dramatization, drawing, and social education. 

The influence of Froebel’s vie^s has extended far beyond primary 
school education. The Sunday school, •missionary methods, methods of 
Americanization, maiflial training, and many other cultural movements 
have be^ln deeply affected. The makers of toys, games, textbooks, play 
apparatus far children, and even the sections of the newspapers for 
children, hav 5 been greatly influenced by his ideas. Moreover, much of 
the educational thinking of such leaders as G. Stanley Hall and John 
Dewey has been ^Irti outgrowth of FroebePs philosophy. 



Chapter 20 

GREAT NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Introduction. During the past 150 years the type of education 
developed by the peoples of western Europe has spread to all civilized 
lands. It became increasingly nationalistic and everywhere tended to 
separate from ecclesiastical control. The countries that led in the progress 
of education were Germany, Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. 


FORMATION OF THE GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Prussian hegemony. The outstanding fact of European politicar his- 
tory during the 19th century was the rise of the German Empire and its 
emergence as a world power. This achievement was due chiefly to the 
development of Prussian hegemony among German states. ^It has been 
generally recognized that the rise of Prussia was due primarily to the 
efficiency of its school system, which became the model for all states. 
Its influence expended far beyond the confines of the Fatherland. The 
Government of France commissioned Victor Cousin to make a study of 
fhe system. His report had powerful effects not only in France but in 
America as well. 

Gemjap VolkSscfiuIen. ^ transforming impetus was given to ele- 
mentary education in Germany at the beginning of ^ the 19th century. 
When, in 1806, Prussia lay bleeding from fhe defeat by Napoleon, the 
philosopher Fichte,* within sound of the French sentries on Unter den 
Ltnden, delivered his stirring addresses to the German nation. He de- 
clared that the only hope of salvation for his stricken people lay in the 
adoption of the Pestalozzian system of education. As a result Prussia 
became a nation of schoolmasters and pupil*. Within three decades 
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Prussian schools became the models for the world. All elementary educa* 
tion became public and free. Illiteracy disappeared. School attendance 
was required of all children from six to 14 years of age. The teachers, 
who were almost all men, were selected and trained with ^reat care. 
Methods were humane and adapted tc/the cultivation of practical intelli- 
gence. The system \fas directed especially to the instilling of national 
ideals. 

Enrichnkent of the elementary curriculum. Down to the time of 
Pestalozzi, elementary education was lacking in content. It consisted only 
of the four R’s — religion, reading, writing, and arithmetic. It was Pesta- 
lozzi’s great ser^de to bring enrichment to the curriculum by adding 
content and activity studies. The German elementary schools offered a 
broad and informing culture as well as the tool subjects. 

In the later decades of the century this system of popular elementary 
instruction was followed by special continuation and trade schools that 
furnished vocational training in the various arts and frades. 

An aristocratic system. All German children did not attend the 
same elementary schpols until after World War I and the establishment 
of Ae republic. The Volksschulen were designed only for the common 
people. The apper classes, who were to be trained for commerce, higher 
technical positions, state offices, and the professions, were educated under 
a dSlerent s;fstem. To all intents and putposes the system was designed 
to continue the aristocratic order. But it is easy to misjudge the German 
practice so far as educational opportunity was concerned. Children of 
superior intelligence have always been selected from the Volksschulen to 
receive higher instruction in order to advance to a station commensurate 
with their abilities. 

Secondary school system. TMfe erficiency of the .secondary school 
system is one of the best means of measuring any system of education, 
for it is usually the last level to be highly organized. The German statbs 
have been noted for the efficiency of thei]^ high schools During the early 
part of the 19th century, second|ry instruction yra^ confine^ (hiefly to 
the gymnasiums, which weve classical i'^ ^^pe. Under the impetus,of the 
neo-humanistic revival theV had been brought to^a high standard of 
efficiency. The realistic schools, on the other hand,A'irere of little signifi- 
cance during this time. 

By the middle of the century three important influences appeared to 
challenge the monopoly of the classical gymnasium, (i) The first of 
these was the vast inci^ase in scientific knowledge and the ^plication 
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of science to industrial production. A similar attitude of superiority on 
the part of the Classicists and opposition to the sciences and the modem 
languages that arose in England and the United States also arose in 
Germany; yet an increasing deipand likewise appeared for the incor- 
poration of these modem studies in ^e higher schools. 

(2) The second movement was the Industrial Revolution. Up to the 
middle of the century, Germany remained predominantly an agricultural 
country. Bift the population became congested and was obliged to seek 
an outlet either through emigration or in some different form of society. 
Large numbers begawto leave the Fatherland, and the princes sought to 
establish colonies fn various portions of the earth. The Industrial Revo- 
lution offered a better means of caring for the increasing numbers. The 
vision of a grand industrial empire reacted directly on the school setup. 

(3) The third development was an awakening of the democratic 
spirit, which culminated in the revolution (1848) in Pmssia. The revolu- 
tionary movement was quickly crushed, but the absolutism of the mon- 
archy was changed in favor of a constitutional government. Among other 
objectives, the revolutionists expressed a deman*d for the reform of the 
classical gymnasium. 

This demand for the reform of secondary instruction increased in 
volume as Germany became an industrial and exporting nation. A pro- 
longed struggle ensued between those ^ho felt that the perpetuity of 
German culture and the stability of the institutions depended upon the 
discipline and ideals realized by the gymnasial course and those who 
sensed the ^eed of modern culture to meet the problems of the growing 
empire. Grudgingly the conservative element agreed to the study of 
some modern foreign language and of the sciences. But this slight 
adjustment was far from sufficient.* 

It was under these conditions that efforts were put forth to reconstruct 
the old but feeble realistic schools which followed the type founded by 
Hecker. In 18^0, following the establish^g of the empire, the Realgym- 
nasien were given enlarged privileges in preparing students Jo^enter the 
universities. Gradually, further recogn>ion was accorded them, ^^ut the 
dominating attitude of the* Classicists was not overcome until the cele- 
brated Conference on education in 1890. 

The stage was set by the reactionary element to restrict again the 
hard-won privileges of the modernistic group. Then, a new and powerful 
factor entered. The young emperor, William II, unexpectedly threw the 
weight of government 4 o the side of the progressives. He appeared in 
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person at the assembly of educators and, on the basis of personal experi- 
ence, took the gymnasiums to task in a memorable address. Above all 
else he stressed the national character of education. Among other points 
was this decisive statement: ^ 

Whoever has attended the gymnasium and has looh^d behind the scene, 
knows wherein it has failed. Above all a national character is lacking. We 
must make German the foundation; we should bring up young Germans 
and not young Greeks and Romans. We must get away fronv the basis 
that has existed for centuries, the monastic education of the Middle Ages, 
where Latin and a little Greek formed the standard. The German exercise 
must be the center around which everything revolves. 

After this the Realgymnasium and the Realschule enjoyed greater 
prestige and witnessed rapid growth. 

Secondary school organization. The arrangements for secondary 
education in Germany have always been very elaborate and detailed. The 
pupils who were to take up higher studies spent the beginning years 
from six to nine years of age, in a special primary school. Then they had 
the choice of entering one of three different types of school. First, there 
was the Gymnasium, which remained the strictly classical institution, 
with Latin, Greek, and mathematics as the backbone of the course of 
study. Students who attended this school could enter the university ^nd 
prepare themselves for one of the learned professions. The second insti- 
tution open for their choice was the Realgymnasium. This was a com- 
promise institution, with a high-class modern scientific course. The third 
opportunity was the Oberrealschule, which offered a curriculilm entirely 
of modern languages and scientific studies. It was this school which was 
djsigned to train for the higher technical and commercial vocations. 

Curriculum. The accompanying ‘tdbles present the full courses of 
study in these institutions, and the hours per week given to each. Inas- 
much as the student practically determined his vocation with his choice 
of school, there was no*election(Of studies within the particular institu- 
tion. The fa«t that tfiesa schools have ijeen noted for their thoroughness 
and for* the continuity of their, studies in the ‘secondary field has adckd 
to ^heir importance i^ the estimate of many American educators. 

Influence on America. The educational system of Germany was of 
special significance in the evolution of schools in America during the 

^ Paulsen, F., Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, Vol. II, p. 597. Leipzig: Veit 
and Company, 1896. 
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19th century. No other system had such profound influence. Over 10,000 

Americans studied in German universities and returned 

as enthusiastic 

advocates of German educational 

organizations and methods. These 
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institutions were unequalled for the study of philosophy, psychology, 
the classic languages, education, theology, law, medicine, and the sci- 
ences. Their degrees were the highest in standard. Germany was likew'se 
the music school of the world. All levels of our school system, from the 
kindergarten through to the graduate school of the university, were 
profoundly affected by their policies and practices. There was still an- 
other way in which German culture and education directly affected the 
development of our institutions. During the century over six million 
Carman immigrants settled in the United States. Their descendants 
formed a significant portion of our total population. 

The Germans were not rapidly assimilated into the American culture. 
It was their habit to continue their cultural life by establishing their own 
distinctive institutions. Keverthpless, they have been loyal Americans in 
spite of theic devotion tc their inherite(i cultural life. Among the institu- 
tions which they set up weref their parochlhl and German-American 
schools. Many progressive German educators were instrumental in intro- 
ducing our people to (he principles and practices of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel.® 

® Consult Schurirht, Hermann, Geschichte der deutschen Schutbestrebungen m 
Amerika. Leipzig. F. Fleischer, 1884 
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The results of the Revolution. The radical plans for educational 
reconstruction so triumphantly ainnoi;nced during the days of political 
and social upheaval did not soon become a reality. France was forthwith 
projected into the swirling tide of Napoleonic wars which did not furnish 
the mood fqr an educational program that required order, tranquility, 
national unity, steady growth, and above all, money for buildings and 
teachers’ salaries. Th| immediate results of the Revolution on educational 
plans were primarily negative in that it permanently swept away the 
colleges and schools of the Catholic orders. Several ineffective efforts 
were made to fill the vacancy. The law of 1795 founded secondary 
schools after a fashion, and a subsequent enactment in 1802 made pro- 
vision for state secondary schools known as lycees, and for municipal 
and private colleges of secondary school level. Primary education was 
left to the Communes without direction. 

The Napoleonic.system of education. In i%o8, Napoleon launched 
the' first national system of education in France, the most unique and 
totalitarian Organization called the “Imperial University.” The law 
staged: * 

There shall be constituted a body charged exclusively with instruction 

and public education throughout the whole extent of the Empire 

No one cjtn open a school tearh publicly, without being a member of 
the Imperial University and without having been graduated from one of 

its Faculties No school can be established outside of the University, 

and without the authorization of its ht td. 

This grandiose scheme combined in one colossal machine all the means 
of secondary and higher instruction, academies, lycees, and colleges 
throughout the Empire. At its head was a Grand Master who was 
responsible only to the Emperof. He was assisted by a chancellor or 
secretary, a treasurer, and a Universitv Council of 30 members. To- 
gether they had absolute cdntrol of the system. A large staff of inspectors 
kept the Grand Master and Council informed about the conduct of the 
scliools. France was divided into districts known as “academies,” each 
under the control of a rector and council of inspectors. A higher normal 


* Compayri, G., op. dtf, pp. 510-511. 
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schoibl was established to train teachers for the system. Technical science 
was recognized on an equal' plane with the scholarly arts. 

The purpose of this great administrative machine was not enlighten- 
ment or knowledge for its cultural value but the control of the minds of 
men. “My aim in establishing a teaching body,” declared Napoleon, “is 
to have a means of directing political and moral opinions.” 

The writers on education of the Revolution were intent upon primary 
instruction universally applied. Not so Nappleonl When Peslsalozzi made 
an effort to interest him in primary instruction he treated the matter with 
contemptuous indifference. Primary education wrs omitted from his 
university system for some years. 

This imperious scheme formed the basis of the educational system of 
France, which was not fully realized for more than half a century. 
Strangely enough, the plan was carried to the United States and had a 
widespread influence in the organization of a number of state school 
systems. 

The Restoration Monarchy (1815-1830). The fall of Napoleon 
saw the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne under a constitutional 
monarchy, and the reinstatement of the church with its traditional privi- 
leges, particularly education. Primary education was gra.ited 50,000 
francs for its encouragement. But as this was divided among 37,000 
communes, each got only the equivalent of about 30 cents.' During t^is 
period the Grand Master of the Imperial University was designated 
Minister of Education. 

During this transition the Bell-Lancaster method of mutual Instruction 
became very popular in France. Two reasons added greatly to its accept- 
ance; it was cheap, and trained teachers were not available. The mutual 
s;^stem assisted the people in getting Some instruction for their children. 

The July Monarchy (1830-1848). At this time Guizot was made 
Minister of Education and began the reform of the school system. The 
first notable action was to commission Victor Cousin, a distinguished 
professor at the Sorboqne and membei of the State Council of Public 
Instruction, to visit Prussia and report on its system of schools. His 
report (1832) was the most' consequential educational document of the 
tinie. As the survey of«,elementary education revealed that no system 
existed, the Parliament, in 1833, for the first time took steps to organize 
elementary schools. A primary school was made imperative in every 
commune and was to be inspected by the state. Religion was to be taught 
in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the parents of the cmn- 
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mune, but children wer > not required to attend. The church returned as 
a factor in education. Normals for the training of teachers weJ^ set up. 
But, despite these meast res, the schools were not free. 

Education in the Third Republic (1870-to date). France owes 
her system of schools to the Third Republic, and it was Prussia and the 
United States which influenced the final establishment. All fees for the 
lower public schools were now abolished, and primary instruction was 
free for all Children. The 1882 law required school attendance of all 
children from six to 13 with the condition that children over ii could 
be excused by showing their competency by passing an examination. This 
was one of the mt>^ formidable steps for the French to take; but it was 
too long delayed, and in the end it was a final compromise between the 
forces which sought a unified and progressive republic and the conserva- 
tive forc^ of reaction. The course of study was greatly enriched, and 
gradually, by a series of laws extending over some j^ears, the schools 
were secularized. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

The develd^ment of the Empire. The 19th century witnessed the 
organization of the most extensive empire ever known under one sover- 
eign rule. It embraced approximately one-fourth of the surface of the 
earth with large portions of every continent except Europe. This domin- 
ion was made possible because of the British genius for conquest and 
colonizatiofi. At the beginning of the 19th century England and Wales 
had a population of around 14 million; at its close, of 30 million. Peace 
prevailed for the great portion of tht century, and because of British 
competence in production, exchange of goods, and tl^e organization oil 
government, England became the greatest industrial nation on earth. 
Wealth increased phenomenally, but it was chiefly in the hands of the 
aristocracy add the barons of industry. , 

Essential factors in the evolution, ot edqica^on. Engl^h educa- 
tion has always b^n base^upon the ii/<‘^ration of two factors, human- 
ism and utilitarianism, or* form and practi^ity..It has been a strict 
system of apprenticeship so far as the method «of> transmission is con- 
cerned. The higher and ruling classes educated their sons in the great 
public schools and in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Here th^ 
acquired the ideals and manner of life of the gentlonan, together with 
a certain amount of cUttsical knowledge. This ^prenticeship of life fitted 
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them to act their part in the strict social life of their class and to serve 
in the o^kes of the church and state, the army, navy, and government, 
both at home and abroad. 

The, common people were likewise apprenticed in their particular 
forms of service of army, navy, an'd industry. 

Another characteristic of the English way of life is their devotion to 
religion as an absolutely essential aspect of education. Time and again 
the problem of secular state education has come up but thel'e has never 
been any serious deviation from sectarian control of schools. The volun- 
tary principle and vested interests invariably prevailed against a system 
of public support and control. 

The Great Reform Act. After prolonged political agitation, the Re- 
form Act was passed in 1832, which set England on the road to genuine 
political democracy. It abolished the “rotten boroughs” system by which 
the Tory party made an utter farce of the elective system; put an end to 
secret voting in Parliament; made members of Parliament responsible to 
their constituents; and extended the suffrage to nonproperty owners. 
This was the first of a' succession of measures which gradually made 
England a truly representative democracy. It was a triumph of the 
middle class, and for the first time it gave a direction to leiOrm that was 
ultimately to make manhood suffrage a reality. 

The first step toward sthte elementary schools. ^ The Great 
Reform Act was followed the next year by the beginning of state par- 
ticipation in, rather than mere control of, education. Englishmen of all 
groups had always instinctively opposed state participation in Elementary 
education, relegating it to the church and home on a purely voluntary 
basis. A system of state elementary schools was roundly condemned by 
tfie most radical thinkers such as ThoWs Paine, Priestley, and Goodwin 
who feared the employment of such instruction for the suppression of 
freedom of thinking. The Tories, who saw no need for the enlightenment 
of the poor, were just aS violently opposed to its establishihent. But the 
extension of suffrage to lower cl^ss citizens contained a menacing threat, 
namely, the enfranchisement of the unenlightened masses. The education 
of the children of the poor was therefore a political necessity. 

investigation showed < that England was far behind other peoples in 
provision for popular schools. Of 12,000 parishes in England and Wales, 
3,500 had no schools, 3,000 had endowed schools of different grades, 
and 5,500 had unendowed schools. Three-fifths of the children of the 
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poor were without schools of any sort. The duration of schooling for 
those who did attend was only two to three years. 

Confronted with these grave conditions in 1833, Parliamenti voted a 
small fund to be used to encourage the building of schoolhouses. This 
provision was insignificant, but it broke the stubborn resistance against 
state subvention of Schools for the poor and created a precedent that 
grew from year to year until it ultimately brought full state support and 
control. 

Social schizophrenia. It is a strange circumstance that at the very ' 
time when England jvas moved by a philanthropic impulse to abolish 
slavery in her Ejtipire she allowed the rapacity of her economic barons 
to impose a fate worse than slavery upon her helpless infants. The 
Factory Act of 1833 forbade the employment of children under nine in 
mills and factories. Children under 13 could not work longer than 8 
hours daily; from 13 to 18 the limit was 69 hours a week. To insure 
their education the factory must instruct these children two hours daily. 
Despite these measures, which applied only to mills and factories, the 
parliamentary inquiry of Lord Ashley in 1840^842 later exposed un- 
believable conditions; * 

“Little children,” we ara informed, “spent twelve and thirteen hours 
3 aily in tllh dark, opening apd shutting* doors in the mines; boys and 
girls on hands and knees dragged trolleys of coal along the ways, children 
of six and seven carried coal in sacks.” Children were apprenticed from 
the age of four to seven, '”'<d they received only food and clothing but 
no wages. 

Even when Parliament took actioQ on this horrible and stupid cruel^ 
only half measures were adopted. 

Later progress. In 1868 the franchise was again extended among 
the common j)eople, and was followed by a new measure of popular 
education in 1870. The same step was taken in 1885 with an education 
bill some years later. It can be Said that through the ipth'century the 
extension of suffrage to the lower class oa people was invariably fftllowed 
by the extension of state education. 


^ Adamson, John William, EngUsh Education, 1789-1902, pp* 132-133) Cambiidge: 
Cambridge University* Press 
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SOME OTHER COUNTRIES 


ScandiTiavian countries. This block of northwest Europ>e includes 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Denmark. These peoples followed 
Lutheran doctrines and the planr. and policies of education evolved in 
Germany. Finland’s greatest leader was Uno Cygnaeus (1810-1888) who 
received inspiration from the ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel. He gave 
Finland one of the best systems of elementary education in. Europe. He 
was especially interested in the Swedish system of manual training 
(sloyd), which was borrowed by Russia and lattjf introduced into the 
United States from there. The Danish Folk High School System has 
become notable for carrying education of workers beyond the general 
school levels. 

Canada. As it did in the United States, education in Canada became 
the function of the individual provinces. Ontario, which is the leading 
province, organized a superior system of schools compounded of features 
from English and American ideas and practices; the other provinces 
followed. 

I 

Japan. Of all modern peoples, the Japanese stand first in the rapidity 
of their transition from a backward feudalistic organizatioc to the fore- 
front of scientific knowledge and technology, This tremendous leap took 
place in less than two generations, an unbelievably sudden transition. 
Feudalism was abolished in 1871, and a new social order came into 
existence. Contrary to its former practice of extreme isolationism, the 
Japanese government now sent a commission to the chiefs nations of 
Europe and America to study their forms of government, industries, and 
education. The first educational code (1872) establishing equality of all 
classes followed the next year. The preamble to the code contains this 
astonishing staternent of educational policy: 

It is intended that hen<;eforth universally without any distin<;tion of class 
or sex, in a village there shall bK no hojise without learning (education), 

and in ar house no indi¥idual without learning As for higher learning, 

that ;*epends upon the capacity of individuals, t)ut it sha\\ be regarded as 
a neglect of duty on the part ol fathers or eldef brothers, should they fail 
to send young childreja to primary schools without distinction of sex. 

The overall organization of schools they borrowed from ‘France, but 
certain features of American and more especially of German education 
were Incorporated. The people of Japan responded to these efforts to 
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bring them up to the highest level of scientific instruction with astonish- 
ing interest and energy. They not only learned to imitate wes^m civili- 
zation, but showed a high degree of intellectual creativity. 

The compulsory attendance law required children to be at .<;chool 
from six to 14 years of age. Its*enfarcement was so rigorous that the 
enrollment about i^ii and 1912 was 98 per cent of all children of 
school age, and the average attendance was 92.6 per cent. In fifty years 
the illiteraoy rate had fallen from a high level to 0.09 per cent, which 
placed them'among the most literate people in the world. 

Public educatiqp becomes worldwide. By the end of the 19th 
century, some fom of public education had been organized in practically 
every independent country in the civilized world. Commerce, invention, 
government, and international relations had made it necessary that the 
people be educated. Christian missionary efforts played an increasing 
role in promoting the interest in literacy among the backward peoples 
of the world, but never reached more than a small frdttion of the popu- 
lation. The emigration of many millions of people from Germany, 
Britain, France, Italy and other European countries to other lands had 
aiP important effect in the transmission of culture. The English language 
largely replaced French as the international tongue, but it was the 
German system of educatiqn which was most often copied. 


ILLITERACY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Chuntry 


Date 

Percentage of Illiteracy 

German Empire 


190S 

0.03 

Denmark 


1921 

0.1 

Finland 


1921 

O.I 

Sweden 


1921 

0.2 

Switzerland 


1905 

0.5 

France 



. . . . 1904 

3-5 

Great Britain 


. ..t 1907 

1352 

Italy 

• 

•i 190S, 

40.6 

Russia •. . 


1894 

61.7 


The basis of these statistics in every case was literacy of the army 
recruits. Other bases used at the time were the signing of the marriage 
certificate dnd the ability to read at some particular age. In several 
cases the literacy*of the people generally was higher tiian that of the 
recruits and in some gases it was lower. 
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BUILDING THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


jLjLMERICAN educational outlook. Pioneers have the opoortunity 
to be transformers; most American colonists came to this country be- 
cause they harbored ideas of religion and political order that were 
considered subversive and intolerable at home. Out of the welter of 
ecclesiastical, social, and racial differences, they formed a new ideal of 
human relations. By the end of the i8th century they had ample oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon European conditions and the new liberkl principles 
set forth by Milton, Locke, Montesquieu, and other reformers. They felt 
the necessity of establishing hunian society on an entirely different basis. 
For a while many American leaders were swept off their feet by the bril- 
liancy of French conceptions of society, economics, religion, government, 
and education; and the fortune of the New World swayed in the balance. 

The decline of the French influence. The passion for the new 
French culture declined as suddenly as it had arisen. After all it had 
little kinship with the sober genius of Che new Americanism. The causes 
of its failure were many. The bloody Revolution together with the 
Napoleonic wars and the collapse of his imperialistic ambitions turned 
Americans against French ideas, generally. The effort of tne French to 
spread atheistic pro|)aganda was offensive to the religious people in 
America, who, despite their enfeebled coiiditioll, remained the only power 
which could build the nation on a solid democratic basis. Unlike France, 
where centralization L\ Paris was inevitable, the United States had half 
a dozen cities surrounded by expansive territory, each of them com- 
peting for national leadership. The number of Americans who came into 
contact with French ideas of education was after all quite limited and 
the language difficulty acted as a formidable bariier. Finally, Jefferson 
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threw the force of his prestige staunchly against totalitarian control and 
in favor of democratic local government. What could primitiv^ioneer- 
ing America have in common with France with its luxury-loving'.aristoc- 
racy, its mercurial intelligentsia, and its plodding peasantry? 

Distinctives of American ideals. The chief distinctives of New 
World thinking were as follows: 

1. All men are created free and equal; therefore, all distinctions of 
class and tii^ are contrary to the laws of nature and of God. The 
tyranny and snobbishness of aristocracy must be abolished, for men must 
be subject only to liws which they have themselves established and 
which are the s»ne for everyone. The European system of different 
schools to perpetuate class distinctions of high-born and commoners 
must not be given public approval in America, but educational oppor- 
tunity mqpt be equal for all children at public e^fpense. 

2. The true basis for a commonwealth is enlighjpned intelligence. 
“Cultivated mind,” as Mirabeau B. Lamar eloquently phrased it, “is the 
guardian genius of Democracy and while guided ^pd controlled by virtue, 
is tjie noblest attribifte of man. It is the only dictator that freemen ac- 
knowledge and the only security that free men desire.” Americans pinned 
their faith to the intellectual enlightenment of all citizens. 

Not only had European educatioii been class education, but for 
the masses it had always been vocational. The American policy was to 
provide the masses with a general development of all capacities rather 
than trade »r vocational training. 

4. European nations always kept the control of education in the 
hands of the ecclesiastical hierarchy or of the national government; and 
for that reason it was generally, centralized. Americans reversed thiS 
practice and placed the schools, so far as possible, under local and popu- 
lar control. The danger of totalitarian control arose early in the Calvki- 
istic policy, aitd again in a more formidable wayHn the French national 
program. Both these temptations ^ere resisted. Tjjonfhs Jeffergon strongly 
opposed centralizgition in ^vernment an^ education; he believed local 
government was the best guarantee of freedom, federal control and 
a minimum of state control has been the Americmn*school policy. 

5. The American people were convinced that education wsis so indis- 
pensable for the success of democracy that they determined the schools 
should be free to every child. Furthermore, the opportunity of secondary 
and higher instruction was insisted upon for all who desired it. No people 
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in the history of man have had such a large proportion of their youth 
receivii^f higher instruction. 

6. iftie most radical departure of all was the separation of church and 
state, with the consequent secularizatk>n of the public schools. 

7. The programs of public schools were arranged to give ample time 
for religious instruction in the home and church. Moreover, church 
bodies that desire to do so are at liberty to establish schools of all grades 
and levels in order to give their children and youth whatever religious 
training they desire. 

This pattern of education was not entirely clear at first, and only 
gradually have the main features been achieved. A knowledge of the 
condition of education at the beginning of the 19th century and of the 
factors in the social, economic, and religious life is essential for under- 
standing the school system as it developed by the end of the 19th 
century. 

Changing social conditions. So far as social an.d economic condi- 
tions were concerned the changes were many and profound. Not only 
did the population grow by leaps and bounds, but Its character changed 
radically. In 1793 it was 3,819,846; in 1815, 6,800,000: and in i860, 
31,443,321. Most of the increase came by immigration from England; 
Scotland; Germany; Scandinavia; and, particularly, from Ireland, 
where famine prevailed for a time. Most of these peoples settled in the 
industrial centers of the Northeast, though large numbers settled in the 
middle-northern states. Meanwhile, the area of the country was greatly 
expanded by the addition of the Northwest Territory, the Louisiana 
Purchase, Florida, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and the Republic 
oi Texas. 

The industrial -revolution in England was followed later by a similar 
but slower movement in the United States. The enormous territory open 
to settlement long made this country predominantly an agricultural 
civilization, dependent to a latrge extent upon goods manufactured in 
Great Britain and elseWhere. Slowly at first, and by leaps and bounds 
after tlie Civil War, the transition took place which was to make this the 
greatest industrial civilization of all times. This tremendous change or 
revolution took the industries out of the homes and transferred them to 
specialized shops and plants; it shifted most of the population from 
the open country, the villages, and the small towns, to the cities. This 
transformation decreased the economic importance of the home, but 
increased that of the community. All these changes exerted profound 
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influence upon the school and heightened the need for educational 
readjustment. 

The extent to which science and inventions have altered the conditions 
of life is too well known to need*discussion. The transformation is still 
proceeding and no n>gm has the prophetic vision to tell how far it will go. 
It promises to deliver man from abject drudgery and afford all the 
leisure necessary for genteel if not also creative living. 

Changed, civic conditions. In the political area equally great • 
changes were taking place. The logical consequences of the doctrine that 
all men are born fre^ and equal were that no man is wise enough to rule 
over or make laivs for another man and that suffrage must, therefore, 
become universal. At the time of the Revolution suffrage was limited to 
property owners. Vermont, at the adoption of her first constitution, 
became the first state to accept full manhood suffrage. New York and 
Virginia remained strongholds of conservatism, but popular pressure led 
to the reform of the constitution of the former in 1821 and of the latter 
in 1829. The sweeping victory of Andrew Jack%on (1828) signified the 
acceptance of the dAnocratic principle everywhere. 

The religious situation. The religious life of America was likewise 
in a process of transformation. The traditional bodies had been conser- 
vative, fornni^l, and ritualistic. To keep ^rm hold upon the people, they 
placed reliance upon their status as established churches. Both in Eng- 
land and America the i8th century witnessed the collapse of religious 
interest generally. Antitrinl. ’rianism and agnosticism became general 
within the upper class, and atheism or indifference among the people 
generally. The church fell to an all ti» le low so far as membership was 
concerned; the first U. S. census tgke” in 1790 showed only 6 per ceijt 
of the population were church members. The proportioii was even less in 
the colleges, which were hotbeds of free thought. And, it will be recalled, 
these very colleges were the only source for the supply of pastors for the 
churches of the formalistic bodieg. 

Not only was it a time of transition when thff power herrtcrfore exer- 
cised by the church was ^ing taken over .by the state, but it* was a 
transition of leadership from the more conservatiw: and formal religious 
bodies to the new and nonritualistic types. Thfi l^ew England Church 
divided shaiply into the Unitarian and Congregational bodies. The 
Methodists represented the enthusiastic position and were growing with 
great rapidity among the common people. The same can be said of the 
Baptists. Meanwhile, Targe numbers of Presbyterians emigrated from 
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Scotland, Lutherans from Germany and Scandinavia, and Catholics from 
Ireland /nd Germany. These forces of Christianity now swung into 
action t« build a new social order with free churches in a secular state. 

In contrast with the colleges, academies, and high schools, which 
required the study of Christian Evidences, it is a curious circumstance 
that the elementary schools became more and more thoroughly secular- 
ized. The elementary texts, which in the i8th century were almost com- 
pletely religious in content, swjtched first to materials that emphasized 
morality, and then, as time went on, to an emphasis on the things of 
nature and the civic virtues. 

Education at the beginning of the century. Atr<the close of the 
i8th century the schools and colleges of the land were thrown into great 
confusion by the political, social, and philosophic revolutions of the 
times. Some 28 or 30 colleges were in existence, three-fourths of them 
established by religious bodies to train ministers. But religion had 
reached its lowest level in history, and the percentage of college students 
who professed to be Christians was at its lowest; from these were to 
come the ministers of the orthodox churches. Bewildered by the con- 
fusion, the colleges could do little more than mark time until their 
objectives became clarified. From 1800 to 1829, 48 new colleges were 
established, distributed as follows: nonsectaiian, ten; state^i.nine; Prf,s- 
byterian, nine; Baptist, seven; Methodist, six; Catholic, four; and 
Episcopal, three. This shows quite clearly the swing away from the 
traditional religious bodies and from sectarian control. Although the 
ministry remained the chief objective sought, teaching was the aim of 
an increasing number of students. 

,The Latin grammar schools were in a declining state. They did not 
change their function, which was to train students for college; but in 
this task they had more and more to compete with the rising academies 
and also with learned ministers who tutored young men for college 
entrance examinations. 

The academies were exceedingly aggressive up to the time of the Civil 
War. They proved to be far ^ose adaptable than eithen the Latin gram- 
mac schools or the colleges to existing conditions in the older settlements 
and likewise on the flofltier. Many of the states subsidized academies 
that were under private management. In addition to gener^ education 
at all levels, they offered something of vocational training, preparation 
for college, religious education, and the training of teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Morse, in his Geography, 1798 edition, furnished some interesting 
facts about the schools of Boston, which at that date had a f^^pulation 
of 18,000. He wrote. 


In Boston there are seven public schools supported wholly at the expense 
of the town, and in which the childr^ of every class of citizens freelv 
associate. In the LAin grammar school, the rudiments of the Latin and 
Greek languages are taught, and boys are qualified for the universities; 
into this sjhool none are admitted till ten years of age, having been previ- 
ously well instructed in English grammar. In the three English grammar 
schools, the children of both sexes, from 7 to 14 years of age are instructed 
in spelling, accenting and reading the English language, both prose and 
verse, with pro^jrtety, also in English grammar and composition, together 
with the rudiments of geography; in the other three the same children are 
taught writing and arithmetic. The schools are attended alternately, and 
each of them is furnished with an Usher or Assistant. The masters of 
these spools have each a salary of 666 2/3 dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly. 


Elementary schools were not held in high esteem, for the plans of the 
reformers of the Revolution had not yet materialized. New England had 
evolved the district organization by dividing the towns. As a conse- 
quence, the, number of school districts was multiplied to an absurd 
extent and brought about the ‘‘moving school,” which divided the time 
of*the teacher into a few months, or euen weeks, at each school. Most 
schools had only a few pupils, poor buildings and equipment, and little 
money to pay the teachers. However, when schools were properly spaced, 
the districl^system became the soundest method of organization, and was 
ultimately adopted in every state. The teachers at this time received no 
professional training. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

Beginnings .and men. The new movement for juniversal public educa- 
tion began in the state of New iTork, Aider tlie leadership of DeWitt 
Clinton. It then spread to Massa( 5 iusett . ' v^'here fiorace Mann ^ave it the 
widest popularity, and to ^Connecticut atid Rhode Island, where*it was 
promoted by Henry Barnard. 

The fresh start in New York. The evolution of education in New 
York State was affected by the necessity of reconciling the strong Dutch 
tradition of elementary instruction; the English interest in private and 
church initiative in edi^cation; and the French plan of university organi- 
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zation, which aimed to unify all cultural activities. The result was some- 
thing of f. compromise, a dualistic system; on the one Iwnd a strong 
interest /a state encouragement of common schools for all children; on 
the other an interest in private academies and colleges for more advanced 
instruction which were placed und'ir tKfe control of “the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York.” The comproirise signified that the 
people had outgrown the English policy of class education and declined 
to accept the French innovation of complete centralization. 

'■ The provisions of the common school law (1795) lapsed in 1800 and 
the state was left without any arrangement for public schools. This left 
the way open for private interests to promote schools ?s best they could. 
Friends of education became active in establishing academies. By 1805 
some 2 s academies were incorporated under the Regents of the Univer- 
sity. In 1828 the number increased to 44, and in 1839 to 106. The rapid 
increase in this type of school was due to the Literary Fund :>et up in 
1813, the income of which was used for their assistance. 

Elementary education was promoted by the establishment of the 
“Common School Fund” by the legislature in 1805. This fund was re- 
cruited from many sources such as the sale of school lands, lotteries, 
income from bank stock, federal funds, and other sources. 

In 1S05 DeWitt Clinton, then Mayor of New York City, organized 
the New York Free School Society to propiote free schools in the cfty 
for the poor children who were not given instruction by the churches. 
The organization was interdenominational but under Protestant auspices, 
and Clinton was its president for 2 1 years. Twice he served ais governor 
of the state, 1817-1822 and 1824-1828. During his administration, state 
funds for schools were greatly increased and many improvements made, 
and, most important of all, popular interest in education was intensified. 
This policy of free education for all children, though not immediately 
adbpted in New York, was in line with the aspirations of the people. 

In 1811 the legislature instructed Governor Tompkins to appoint a 
commission (to report cm a plan for ,^he establishment of “common 
schoolsf” The law of 1812 followed and formed the elementary school 
system of the state. Ail towns (in the New England sense) were to be 
divided into school diStrtets which should elect three district trustees to 
look after the school. The interest on the school fund was to be appor- 
tioned to the counties and to the cities on the basis of population. The 
system of schools was placed under a State Superintendent of Common 
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Schools to be selected by the Council of Appointments, The Superintend* 
ency was unfortunately abolished in 1821. 

In 1832 New York City took over the schools of the FreA School 
Society and made all schools free. That event marked the binh of a 
new era in the struggle for commdh schools. From that time onward the 
other cities of the staie followed suit, and the movement triumphed. 

The common school revival in New England. In placing New 
York ahead jf Massachusetts in the establishment of the common school 
an explanation is needed to forestall objections. As has already been 
noted the latter had early taken steps to make provision for education, 
in accordance witl^the high ideals of Calvinism, ideals all too high for 
struggling pioneefs in a wilderness. But these early provisions were tied 
up with a most zealous religious spirit, and during the i8th century their 
religion underwent a serious recession and the interest in education 
greatly declined. 

Originally the New England town (township) was large area with 
the population huddled together somewhere in the center for protection 
and for religious and communal life. As time advanced and the need for 
protection lessened, when crude roads were formed and homes were 
established (jver the territory, it was no longer feasible for the town 
school to function as originally designed. Moreover, many new towns 
with scattereid populations were formed, in the western portion of the 
state. In these it became the practice to divide the territory into smaller 
and smaller districts, which still belonged to the town. The situation was 
carried to absurdity. Each dis' rict set up a school ; so that some schools 
were only half a mile apart, and at times had only one pupil. The build- 
ings were usually miserable and teache s were scarce, poorly paid, and 
without training. But poor as he^'qfas, the teacher of the town had 
move from district to district “squadroning out the school,” giving 
several months to one and then to another school, according to the pro- 
portion of his, salary paid by the various school districts. In one case a 
school had the services of the tejicher only a month and a half every 
three years. Every taxpayer wanted to get his money’s wortlrof instruc- 
tion for his children even i^it were only six weeks every three years. 

Originally, the General Assembly had control cf all education, b»it 
after statehood, control passed more and more infb die hands of the local 
districts. In a 789 the General Assembly enacted a law permitting dis- 
tricts to set up schqol committees to supervise the schools. But the most 
disintegrating enactment was the law of 1801 which granted the district 
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control over taxation for the school. Such local control invariably caused 
the schmls to decline. By 1827 the movement for democratization 
reachecmts highest point, but the schools were at their lowest level. The 
school law of 1827 marked the turning point. Support of schools by 
taxation was made compulsory, all rates were abolished and the schools 
made entirely free for all children. This action by the legislature was the 
first step in the “Common School Revival” in New England. But no 
substantial progress could be effected until the state took, bold action 
and provided expert leadership. 

Horace Mann (1796-1859). The most epochal event in the develop- 
ment of 19th century American education was the appointment of 
Horace Mann to direct the public schools of Massachusetts in 1837. 
Never did client have a more eloquent, sacrificial, and comprehending 
pleader; never did pleader feel he had a cause more appealing, conse- 
quential, and complex. “The. Common School is the Greatest Discovery 
Made by Man” was the thesis which he elaborated at great length and 
by every medium of expression. 

Mann was a product of the Massachusetts schools and graduate of 
Brown University, where he got his only teaching experience for a period 
of two years. He was president of the state Senate when the State School 
Board was established in 1837. He had chosen law for his career, but was 
unexpectedly elected to the secretaryship of this Board and for tweive 
years gave himself exhaustively to the prosecution of the office. Each 
year he published a report discussing the needs of the school system and 
its improvement. At home and abroad these reports were a.vidly read, 
for they marked a new epoch in educational literature. In 1843 Mann 
spent five busy months in assiduous study of the schools of the various 
countries of Europe. His observation? ^nd conclusions were given in the 
7th annual report’which has become an educational classic. 

^he innovations and reforms which he advocated are voluminous and 
only the barest summary can be attempted here. He urged ♦he following; 

1. Improvement jn physical equipment: better buildings; sanitary 
condition? ib heating, iTghting,* ventilation, and toilets; hygienic seats 
and dd’sks; teaching aids, such ^s blackboards, map?, charts, and so 
forth; and more spacibus grounds for play. 

2. Higher standards *f or training of teachers; normal schools, insti- 
tutes, and teachers’ associations. 

3. Greater care in the examination and selection of teachers. 

4. The employment of more women teachers, qp the ground that they 
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are by nature more sympathetic and better adapted to deal with ele- 
mentary pupils. 

5. More intelligent supervision of instruction and discipline! 

6. The placing of a library in every school and community; more 
books written expressly for childfen, ^nd more dealing with history, sci- 
ence, and the mechanical arts; and the cultivation of the reading taste 
of children. 

7. Impr<jved methods of instruction in all fields; reading to begin 
with the wo»d method rather than the alphabet; spelling of words in 
common use and nontechnical terms; and concrete methods of teaching 
arithmetic, gramn]^r, composition, and other subjects difficult for be- 
ginners. 

8. The consolidation of small districts into larger units for economy 
and better supervision. “No substantial progress,” he asserted, “could be 
made so tong as the district system existed.” 

9. The introduction into the curriculum of vocal muSic, history, geog- 
raphy, physiology and hygiene, and moral instruction. The reading of 
the Bible without comment was also recommended. 

,to. Insistence upon punctuality and regularity in attendance; the 
resort to coippulsory attendance. 

II. Higher compensation for teachers. 

*12. UniftJrm textbooks. 

13. The enactment of stringent laws against child labor. 

14. A longer school year, ten months being necessary for the best 
results. 

15. More secondary schools with more state aid. 

16. The abandonment of corporal punishment. 

17. Provision for the educatioai*of defective and dependent children. 

In addition to his twelve reports Mann established (1838) the Com- 
mon School Journal, ten volumes of which were issued during his term'as 
secretary. He* was a most eloquent speaker and delivered many notable 
addresses on education. Due mpst largely to Mann’s influence, three 
normal schools tor the twining of tea^her^ were established; 4 wo in 
1839 and one a year later. 

An effort so intensive as that of Mann for thtf alteration of traditions 
could not prpceed far without arousing furious opposition. His report on 
Euro(>ean educatign provoked a bitter controversy with some of the 
schoolmasters of Boston. Even more prolonged and acrimonious was the 
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conflict over the teaching of religion in the public schools. History has 
fully vin(^'>cated his position in both cases. 

Ame^ca’s first great educational scholar aids movement. Sec- 
ond in rank in the promotion of the common school movement was 
Henry Barnard (1811-1900), who /did for Connecticut and Rhode Island 
what Mann did in Massachusetts. At the age of 19 he graduated from 
Yale ; after studying law for some time and teaching in an academy for 
a year, he went to Europe where he visited Fellenburg at Hofwyl. Re- 
turning he became Secretary of the Connecticut State School Board, and 
later held the same position in Rhode Island. He established the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal and, in Rhode Islai^, the Institute of 
Instruction, which was the first teachers’ institute. 

Barnard was a greater scholar than Mann and his works are the most 
comprehensive treasury on education. In 1855 h® began the American 
Journal of Education which contains 32 volumes on the hisiory and 
theory of education. No other man has equalled him in volume of pub- 
lication. He was appointed the first United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in 1867 and served for three years. 

Other important factors advancing common schools. Sentiment 
in favor of the common school was incited by an ever increasing tide of 
pamphlets, newspaper articles, reports, and books, which kept the atten- 
tion of the public upon this subject. As early as 1819 John Qfiscom pub- 
lished Year in Europe in which he described European education. Henry 
Barnard said, “No one volume in the first half of the 19th century had so 
wide an influence on our educational measures directly and in.directly as 
this.” But it was rivaled by Victor Cousin’s Report on the State of Public 
Education in Prussia, made for the French government (1831), published 
iiv. 1832, and translated into English jn 1834. Other important reports 
and discussions came from Wm. C. Woodbridge, Calvin G. Stowe, 
Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard. 

Of educational journals there were a goodly number, beginning with 
Academician in 1818^ The Ame:ican Journal of Education by William 
Russell frbrtt 1826 to 1831, and its successor, the American Annals of 
Education, edited by Woodbridge until 1839. ^ 

Bducational associations. It will be recalled that there had been 
organized, in the period* of early nationalism, various societies for the 
promotion of education. From 1825 onward, friends of education organ- 
ized a large number of associations which had for their objects the 
mutual improvement of their members and the promotion of the cause 
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of popular edu(iation. The most important were the Western Academic 
Institute and the Board of Education, established at Cincinnatvn 1829; 
and the American Institute of Instruction, founded at Bostor^a year 
later. These societies, by their publications, conventions, and resBlutions 
addressed to the public and to office Jyolders, developed a solidarity of 
sentiment for public schools, and contributed to the popularity of the 
movement. Jhese societies were forerunners of the National Education 
Association.^ 

The educational problem and the choice of solutions. After the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 various solutions of the educational 
needs of the youn^ republic were offered: 

1. The states tould go on as they had been doing with wholly inade- 
quate systems of schools. However, this could not satisfy the demands 
for knowledge in a growing civilization. 

2. Tha French totalitarian system had obtained a foothold in many 
states, most notably in New York and Michigan. It wa^ rejected on the 
national level but not on the state level. 

3. The Lancasterian system of mutual instruction made a bold bid 
for. acceptance and was given a trial in several of our American cities 
and in Mexico, but while it solved the problem of economy, it was not 
efficient and, consequently, was everywhere discarded. 

?. The mgthod of collaboration with J;he religious bodies by dividing 
out funds to churches on the basis of the number of pupils was tried in 
New York City and in other places, but it encountered religious preju- 
dices and sjjarp rivalry ^nd hcvil to be abandoned. 

5. The “pauper school system'’ was the most formidable aspirant for 
adoption. By this plan the state pro ided the tuition of children of 
paupers, while all others were recjiyreo to pay the rates. This plan wa# 
tried in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Texas, and other slates, but 
it encountered numerous difficulties. The method of deciding who were 
paupers was a,major problem ; most objecticnabli^ was the stigma brand- 
ing children, which was wholly uq-Amerwan. 

With none of these plans coul(>the Am. •••ican people be content; they 
therefore turned to the cojrimon school system as the only plan* which 
satisfied all conditions. It involved “taxing all the'^ealth for the eduea- 
tiop of all the children.” It made the schools fre# for all children regard- 
less of their.circumstances. It favored convenient school districts tliat 
made schools accessible to all. It harmonized the interests of the state as 
the centralizing overall^ agency with local and family responsibility and 
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interests; and it prepared the way for the adoption of compulsory 
attendanlEe. 

The^pread of the common school system. The action of Massa- 
chusetts’ law in abolishing rates and declaring all schools free in 1827 
set the pattern for the other states of tfi’e Union. New York City followed 
in 1832, New York State in 1867. The Pennsylvania law of 1834 per- 
mitted the establishment of free schools in districts which were willing 
to support them. Rhode Island followed in 1848; Vermont in 1864; 

’ Connecticut in 1868; and New Jersey in 1871. 

State after state secularized its schools; many, if they had not entered 
the Union with such provisions in their constitutions, adopted amend- 
ments which forbade sectarian instruction in public schools. By the time 
of the Civil War, free common schools of a secular character had become 
the fixed policy of the country. 

The special circumstance that forwarded the public school system 
throughout the Middle West and the Far West was the Federal Ordi- 
nances (1785 and 1787) granting lands for new states from the North- 
west Territory. 

Ohio was the first state admitted to the Union from the old Northwest 


Territory after the ordinances were drawn. When, in 1802, Ohio adopted 
its constitution. Congress gave to each township, for the support of 
schools, one square mile of land out of the, 36 square miles In the town- 
ship. Special acts were passed creating the University of Ohio, at Athens 
(1803), Miami University (1809), and various school societies. In 
1825, the foundation of the Ohio school system was definitely laid 
in a law which required the formation of school districts, provided a 
county tax, and required that teachers be certificated for each county by 
ct»unty examiners. In 1827, Congress passed a law which provided for 
the sale of Ohio school lands, the proceeds from which were to be placed 
in.the state treasury to the account of the respective townships; the 
state was to pay interest to each township on the sum deposited to its 
credit. Schools were made free fh 1853. 

The constitution of Indiana (1851) *direct#*d the legislature “to pro- 
vide by law for a general anO uniform system of schools, wherein tuition 
shall be without charge and equally open to all.” The next year the law 
made schools free. The same took place in Illinois in 1855, and in other 
western states as they entered the Union. 

The development of common schools in the South was retarded by 
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social and economic conditions. North Carolina, which may taken 
as an example of Southern practices generally, established its permanent 
school fund in 1825, and its system of elementary schools iii 1839. 
Many of the southern states did iiot accept the common school policy 
until after the Civil War. 

Compulsory attendance. The idea of compulsory attendance was 
obnoxious to the English. Luther advocated it in a limited way Calvin 
insisted uporf^ compulsory instruction by the pastors, parents, and the 
state, and the implied attendance of children upon such instruction. 
But 'the acceptance of this imposition had been lost when the people of 
New England losWtTieir fervor for Calvinistic theocracy. 

Horace Mann discovered the practice of compulsory attendance in 
Germany and urged it upon Massachusetts. He argued that it is absurd 
for the st^te to go so far as to establish, support, and conduct schools 
and then permit parents to keep their children away Ho grow up in 
ignorance. 

Compulsory attendance was adopted first by Massachusetts in 1852. 
In the next half century it was legally accepted by 34 Northern states; 
and between 1905 and 1918 it was belatedly adopted by all the states in 
the South thal had not already acted. 

i\lth.ough many of the Southern states did not respond to the common 
school movement until after the Civil War, it is an error to think that 
education was totally neglected or that opportunity was absent in that 
part of the country. It was, I 'wever, less available for all classes of 
society than in other portions of the country. 

A new philosophy of government involved. The policy of sup- 
porting common schools by direct taxat-ion upon all property for the 
education of all the children of th^ community involved the acceptance 
of a revolutionary philosophy of government. 

Establishment of schools under the direction and control of the churcfi- 
state was accepted by the colonists of Ngw England and New Amster- 
dam as a religious principle. Th^ Mass? .busett* law of 16+7 pot only 
required towns to establish Schools but lijjewise the levying of a tax for 
their support. So long as sciiools were Endowed prij/ately by individuals 
or by large legacies, or by government grants of lands, or by the right to 
tax some commercial monopoly, the people generally favored their estab- 
lishment. Under such circumstances a free school for the children of the 
community was wholly acceptable. But the school was free only by virtue 
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of charity. Rates were abolished in town schools in Massachusetts during 
the first half of the i8th century and later in Connecticut and New 
Hampaiire. 

Subsequent changes altered the ediKational situation radically. First, 
a great slump in spiritual and educational intergst took place which 
caused the people to lose confidence in their traditional religious prin- 
ciples. Moreover, between 1700 and 1770 some 168 new towns were 
formed in Massachusetts, nearly all in the western portiop* The people 
in these new settlements were not familiar with the Calvinistic philos- 
ophy of the church-state relation, and they did ndt establish schools in 
compliance with the 1647 law. Furthermore, the people in the i8th cen- 
tury were generally animated by a new sense of individual freedom, and 
claimed the right to make the laws under which they were to live. 

The right to control taxation now became the sorest point in govern- 
ment. The policy of taxing the property of all the people to provide free 
schooling for all the children involved an organismic theory of the state 
that was not unfamiliar to those with a Calvinistic background but con- 
flicted sharply with the theory of the parental right to determine the 
child’s education. 

When the state law (1801) of Massachusetts empowered the local 
districts to levy a tax for school purposes, it enabled ijidividuals* to 
determine what the rate of taxation for the free school should be. It 
thereupon became necessary to convince the voters of the necessity of 
free public education. The transition from the church-state concept 
of education was not difficult in New England where the* Calvinistic 
organismic tradition had prevailed from its beginning as a colony. But it 
^as hardest to bring about in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and the 
Southern states, where a different philosophy of government and of indi- 
vidual independence was most deeply entrenched. Combined with these 
prejudices was the snobbish idea, inherited from England, that public 
education is a charity. * 

Under J;hese circumstances the most irequent argument for the accept- 
ance of the common schoo^ policy was the daim that education would 
eliminate delinquency and crirad Horace Mann used this point most 
effectively to bring aboat the improvement of schools. He held the belief 
that the greatness of the common school lay in its p)Ower to prevent 
children from becoming criminals, which was far better than trying to 
reform them after they had fallen. This argument was used in all 
the states. 
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Origin of the secondary school. As a broad generalizatiofS it may 
be stated that secondary education usually arose in connection with 
higher education. Historically it furifished a preparation for advanced 
knowledge; never was it merely an extension of elementary training. The 
American high school had quite a different origin; it was instituted di- 
rectly as thS^ answer to the demand for vocational preparation. It had a 
singleness of purpose all its own, namely, to fit boys to become more 
efficient in business ^ind industry. The Latin grammar school prepared 
for college; the college prepared for the ministry and for other profes- 
sions in a general way; the academies were general utility institutions 
functioning in pioneering society and paralleling the Latin grammar 
schools 2j,pd the colleges. Most frequently an elementary school was 
attached to the academy. The writing schools evolved into the English 
grammar school, which, when a primary school was attached, finally 
produced our grade school. ^ 

Founding of the Boston High School. By 1820 some people of 
Boston became convinced that the training given in the writing schools 
was not at aTl adequate for the boys who were going into “mercantile or 
mechanical” pursuits. Nor'did the 26 academies incorporated before 
1821 (114 before 1840) suit their purpose because, as the committee 
charged to study the problem stated, “Children are separated from their 
parents ... to acquire that instruction which cannot be obtained at the 
public seminaries.” A new institution was thereupon recommended and 
opened in May 1821. To be admitted, boys had to be at least 12 years 
old, which was the age at which the colleges admitted many of theni. 
The Latin grammar school admitted boys at seven before 1825, at nine 
afterward, with the course shortened to five years. The general pattern 
of the Latin grammar schools in New Eneland was entrance at nine and 
a three year course of study. 

The age of admission to the ftrst high schools varied. Soni* of them 
imitated the Latin grammat schools and ^lad^ nine years of age the lower 
limit. Others made 12 the age of adtnission; among the latter were: 
Boston, in 1821; Salem, in 1827, and Providenoe recommended plan), 
in 1837. The Hartford and New Haven high schools placed the age at 
13. A boy had to be 12 to enter the English department of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, fn setting age limits these institutions had no thought 
of the elementary ^ho8l as preparatory to the high school. 
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literature and geography were added to the requirements. In the course 
of study English was the only language; other subjects were declama* 
tion, science, mathematics and its applications, history, and logic. To 
insure a high quality of work it was required that the teachers be edit* 
cated at some university. 
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Naming of Boston High School. For three years this new educa- 
tional vent^re was known as “The English Classical School” which dis- 
tinguished it from the Latin School and Harvard College. In 182^^1 it was 
designated “The English High School.” The term “high” was for a long 
time commonly applied to certain schsols in Europe, but John Griscom, 
in an article in the 'T^orth American Review, gave an account of the 
“High School” of Edinburgh, and this evidently furnished once and for 
all the nama for this new American free public institution. 

It is a singular glimpse behind the facade of educational organization 
which reveals that i« 1826 Boston opened a high school for girls, but 
found it so pc^u^i* that after two years it was abandoned because of the 
expense. The elementary school course was then revised to take care of 
the needs of girls. Nevertheless, the public high school eventually proved 
to be the most popular form of training for young women in America; 
in recent years a larger proportion of girls than of boys has graduated. 

By 1826 Massachusetts was so convinced of the value of the high 
school that a law required every town of 500 households to employ a 
master to teach U. .S. history, bookkeeping, gebmetry, surveying, and 
algebra. Towns of 4,000 inhabitants were required to employ a master 
to teach Greek and Latin, history, rhetoric, and logic. The purpose was to 
increase the opportunity for high school education. Similar steps were 
taken in othhr states some df“cades later. 

The high school becomes popular. That the High School was the 
answer to the American demand for full public education on the adoles- 
cent level •was quickly demonstrated by their rapid spread over the 
whole country. There was much expernientation with age of entrance, 
length of course, course of study, and specific aims and purposes. Exact 
statistics of the early growth of»Mgh schools are impossible to secuit. 
A rapid increase began after 1850 when many private academies were 
replaced by public high schools. After the Civil War the increase was 
accelerated, a(hd in the last decade of the century it became phenomenal. 

Legality of free high scho^ teste? Oppositien to taxation for the 
public high school was met in a number of states. In 1872 suit was 
brought at Kalamazoo, Michigan, todtest tfie constitutionality of a tax 
levied by the school board for the support of^^je public high schbol. 
In a decision handed down by the State Supreme Court, Chief Justice 
Cooley uphUd the authority of the board and the right of the people of 
the school district to follow their judgment in the maintenance of a 
high school. This decision established .the 'American policy that second- 
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ary and higher education are constituent parts of a state’s free school 
system. 

THE INTEGRATION AND CORRELATION OP SCHOOLS 

The educational pyramid. At the close of thfc 19th century public 
education in the United States consisted of a, series of institutions super- 
imposed one above the other, all graded and articulated. These were: 
the kindergarten, the primary school, the grammar grades, the four- 
year high school, the standard four-year college, ^md the professional 
schools. This educational pyramid, so simply and prettily arranged, was 
not constructed at once. Far from it. Not one of these institutions was 
originally planned to articulate with another. Each arose as a separate 
and independent unit, and only after lengthy processes of adjustment 
were they welded into what appeared as an integrated system. It is 
essential to see how this coordination was accomplished and diverse ob- 
jectives fu.sed into a general concept of education. 

Schools instituted *Eor specific purposes. Thf schools of the past 
were mainly established to effect specific purposes and not as instru- 
ments of general education. Needs for special skills arose* at different 
times and under varied social conditions; and institutions were estab- 
lished to train the young along each particular line. Durihg the later 
Middle Ages commerce, business, and industry advanced in a big way. 
Out of the need for exchanging information, defining contracts, and 
keeping accounts arose the demand for schools to teach writing and arith- 
metic. As late as 1682 several writing schools were established by the 
Boston authorities and they continued well into the 19th century. 

' At the time of the Reformation Prdtestants were especially interested 
in teaching the masses of people to read the Scriptures for themselves. 
This emphasis upon reading led to the creation of the reading schools of 
the Lutherans, Calvini.sts, and other groups. The French Enlightenment 
imparted new zeal tu the spread of literacy as an instrument for the 
liberation of men politically and socially. The emancipation from igno- 
rance, superstitution, and political tyranny became the* objective of the 
state, which has ever^\yhere superseded the church in the control of 
men. Since that day the ability to read has been the common measure 
by which the advancement of all people is judged. 

Grading of schools. At the beginning of the i^th century there 
existed a variety of schools to teach different things. The vast majority 
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of these, were one-teacher schools to teach reading and religioi^. In cities 
like Boston -there were in addition more advanced schools of three kinds: 
(i) Latin grammar schools, (2) English grammar schools, and O3) writ- 
iilg schools in which expert peiynanship and arithmetic were taught. 
Until well into the century these scl!ools were ungraded and the cur- 
ricula limited'. Indivij^ual instruction was the rule everywhere, and de- 
pendence on the textbook was universal. In the Latin schools pupils 
were classiflfed by their stage of advancement in reading Latin classics 
and in grammar, but in the English grammar schools and the writing 
schools grading had hot yet been introduced. 

Five movement? tended to con.solidate the elementary schools into 
unity and to bring about graded instruction; (i) the change from indi- 
vidual to simultaneous or class instruction, (2) the grading of subject 
matter by the writing of better textbooks, (3) the njpnitorial system, 
which Showed how large numbers of children could be taught in the 
same building, (4) the expansion of the course of study, and (5) the 
employment of better trained teachers. Pestalozzi had insisted upon class 
instruction and grading, and the system had been accepted everywhere 
in Europe and brought to a high point of perfection in Germany. More- 
over, David* Stow advocated a separate teacher for each grade, and 
organized on this basis the schools connected with his Glasgow Training 
School for teachers. 

Horace Mann, Henry Barnard. Calvin Stowe, and a host of others 
who had become impressed with the German schools kept insisting upon 
the adyanftges of clas*sifying pupils and of a clo.ser organization of 
instruction. Grading was successfully introduced into American schools 
between 1820 and 1850. 

The coordination of the heading school with the writing 
school. The forming of the elementary graded school began in Boston 
(1789), with the reading schools and writing schools occupying {he 
same building* Each school pursued its ojm program of work but taught 
the same pupils. The writing ma^er taugiit dowastairs whilckthe reading 
master taught upstairs, or* vice versa, ip this “double-headed” aystem 
the pupils attended both departments Slternately,4ialf a day for eachj 

Girls were allowed to attend these reading a'ad 'writing schools from 
April 20th to October 20th. In some other places the girls were taught 
upstairs ancf the boys downstairs in the same building. The welding of 
these variods factors into our present unified elementary school took 
several decades. 
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Prima|ry instruction. The teaching of young children to read and 
write was everywhere despised as a trivial task and was for a long time 
relegatei^i to the home and to private teachers. From this came the com- 
mon practice of mothers teaching chil^lren to read before sending them 
to school. Mulcaster, Brinsley, Cokenius, and Hoole in the 1 7th century 
were the first to dignify primary education. 

The law of Massachusetts provided that, “no youth shall be sent to 
the Grammar Schools, unless they shall have learned . . .‘to read the 
English language, by spelling the same.” This same requirement was 
made for the writing school and the Latin grammar school. For this 
reason city school authorities considered primary ihstruction outside 
their responsibility. 

School authorities in Boston felt no official interest in teaching young 
children to read and write. This was left to the parents and women who 
taught the dame and infant schools. In 1817 Boston had 4,132 pupils in 
162 private schools of primary grade, i.e., in infant and dame schools. 
More disconcerting was the fact that 529 children between four and 14 
years of age were not in any school. The next year tfie city appropriated 
$5,000 for primary schools, and a special Primary School Committee was 
assigned the task of providing schools of this rank. These schools were to 
be taught throughout the year by women. 'Children were admitted as 
early as four years of age, and they were prepared for admission to the 
grammar and writing schools at seven. In 1819 the new primary schools 
were opened, entirely separate from the older schools and managed by 
their own Board until 1855, when they were con^lidated witH the gram- 
mar' schools to form the eight-grade elementary school. Similar consolida- 
tions took place in other places and set the complete pattern. 

The coordination of the primal with the grammar and writ- 
ing schools. Animated by a progressive spirit, the Boston School Board 
led the way in the unification of the grammar school, the writing school, 
and the primary school.’In 184^ it organized the “Quincy School” on an 
entirely x^w^plan aifH byilt a fgur story structure of 12 rooms to house 
the prijnary school and the^ reading and writing schoojs. John D. Phil- 
brick, a most progre^ve administrator, was placed in charge of the 
ex^riment. The new <bwlding provided a separate room for each of the 
12 teachers (four for the primary grades, and four for each of the other 
schools). The final step was the fusing of the reading and writing depart- 
ments into the same grades in the grammar school. iSy this "process the 
standard eight-grade school finally emerged. Bolton adopted this new 
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Plan of a Schoolroom Submitted, in t83i,«TCf the American Insti- 
tute OF Instruction, Key: P, portico; D, doors; BE and GE, en- 
trances fbr boys and for girls; H, master’s desk; 1, assistant’s, or moni- 
tor’s desk; i, 3, 4, 5, 6, stations, marked on the floor, to be used by 
classes when reciting to monitors. 
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pattern in 1855 for all its elementary schools. Pupils were henceforth 
^egularly^promoted every half-year from the primary to the grammar 
school, ^he special Primary School Board was abolished, and the regu- 
lar board took over the reconstructed elementary institution. 

While cities were working out their*^consolidation of the various seg- 
ments into the unified elementary graded school, the common schools in 
the villages and rural districts and many of the private academies were 
also m a king progress in the same direction. They were not hampered by 
the traditional contempt in which higher instruction hdd the primary 
work, nor by the prejudice against the instfuctioUk of the two sexes in 
the same schools. Their difficulties lay elsewhere, th2 small number of 
children often militated against class instruction. Textbooks were scarce; 
often different texts had to be used for the same grade because they 
were the only ones available. The expansion of the curriculum was a 
slow process. The progressive methods and organization of the cities had 
to be adapted to the conditions in the common schools. 

Standardizing the elementary school. In determining the upper 
limit of the elementary *3chool, the practice of the German systems was 
generally accepted as the norm. Prussia and other states had, from ea.ly 
times, been guided by the age at which children were confirmed and 
admitted to the sacrament of communion.. The age of 14 years was 
generally accepted as the upper limit of, free schooling <n American 
cities; later it was legally adopted by many of the states. Thus the chil- 
dren entered the primary grade at five, six, or seven years of age, and 
remained in school until they were 14. This practice accordingly deter- 
mined the number of grades in the elementary school. In some cities it 
was a nine-grade setup; in others, especially in the South, seven-grade; 
but generally it was an eight-grade solv>ol. Soon after the middle of the 
century this segment of our system, generally known as the “elemen- 
tary” or the “grammar school,” had become well determined in its 
organization, curriculun}, and control. It was not originally established 
or, in its reorganization, plannM, to prepare students for high school. 
Its one obj^tive was to* furnish a confplete ^ommon school education 
for the ’masses of children who^gre not expected to ^0 farther. 

Early high schoof an independent unit. The early high schools 
were entirely unrelated to the grammar grades on the one hand, or to 
the college on the other. They even taught pupils of the same ages as 
those in the upper elementary grades. Their original purpose was to fur- 
nish a more advanced form of training for those ty)ys who were to enttf 
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commercial pursuits. Later, imitating the academies which they replaced, 
they aimed at a broad training for life and vocations and at /urnishing 
a n&ft terminal education for the majority of children. • 

EVOLUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Growth of colleges and universities. Throughout the i8th century 
the higher institutions of America were still small, simple colleges, whose 
objective wal to discipline the youth and to offer a literary training for 
students who desired to become ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
and leaders of jyiblic affairs. Despite the p>owerful impact of French 
free thinking, the ideals and traditions of the church colleges quickly 
reasserted themselves and returned them to conservative paths. 

Several significant movements occurred during the first third of the 
19th century, when conditions were plastic and American civilization 
was searching for its own path of development. Several great religious 
awakenings aroused the people in all parts of the country, and began 
to check the spread 9f irreligious thinking that dbcompdnied the French 
Enlightenment. The separation of church and state and the adoption 
of complete religious liberty were among the most transforming changes 
which took place. The colleges that had formerly imposed religious tests 
now opened ^heir doors to all male students, without respect to their 
religious beliefs. It was not that they were less religious; they merely 
discarded formalism in exchange for a more genuine piety. This was 
distinguished as a period of far-reaching revivalism; but probably the 
most consequential religious events were connected with the rise of the 
foreign mission movement in the colleges. Not only did young men be- 
come interested in carrying their»Kligion “to the heathens,” but man^ 
colleges were started with the purpose of training them for the task. 

During the early decades of the new century the religious bodies were 
the chief promoters of higher institutions; the states of the Middle West 
came next with their universities By 1S30 some 48 new colleges and 
universities thus came inip being. In the North Harvard* Yale, and 
Princeton were generally 'the models^ Thrdugh their graduates* these 
became prolific mothers of new college^ In the S^th also numerous In- 
stitutions opened their doors to eager students, i'he model here was th^ 
University of Virginia (1825), brain-child of Thomas Jefferson. Another 
influence that affected many of the new colleges was the agricultural 
movement. The Physi^ratic theory and the example of Pestalozzi and 
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Fcilenberg induced American educators. to connect farms with the col- 
lies, anct students earned their keq) by laboring in the fidds. 

The period from 1830 to the end of the century was one of great 
expansion of American colleges. Progress was inspired by a brand new ' 
cmiception which came from an iFne3q>ected quarter. 

Influence of German universities. During thd'i9th century, higher 
education in the United States was profoundly affected by the scholarly 
universities of Germany, which aroused an entirely fresh spirit and an 
exalted enthusiasm, destined to transforni the traditional 'college. The 
readiest way to understand this new inspiration will ?«aturally be to study 
the character of the German university system, to note particularly 
how it differs from the English organization in aims and method, and 
finally to study the ways in which this new and powerful influence laid 
hold upon the backward institutions of this country. 

Character of German universities. “The education of the German 
Universities,” says a French writer, "begins where that of most nations 
in Europe ends.” How did it happen that the higher institutions of 
Germany were so far iifadvance of others at the beginning of the 19th 
century? German scholars proudly ascribe this superiority to two condi- 
tions: freedom of investigation (Lernfreiheit) , and freedonvof teaching 
{Lehrfreiheit) . Curious as it may seem, the German universities were 
scholarly republics within autocratic kingdoms. German professors were 
accOTded opportunity for free and imbiased research; they were less en- 
slaved by dogmatism and traditionalism, and were granted a breadth 
of liberty in teaching that was unknown in other lands. Not- only were 
they free to search for truth and to impart it without let or hindrance, 
but they evolved a form of university organization which necessitated 
scholarly industry and progressive thirking on the part of all members 
of the faculty. How these fortunate conditions were brought about has 
already been indicated, in part, in the study of educational reforms in 
the German university system. 

In two important respects, tht German xmiversities had come to differ 
from the hi^er institutfons of Europe 'and ^erica: (i) German uni- 
versities did not exist to futnisB general eduoation. Tl^t was supplied 
by '-the gymnasium, 9$ secondary school. (2) They did not furnish 
technical or practical traming. They aimed to produce theologians rather 
than pastors; jurists rather than lawyers; medical scientists wather than 
mere practitioners; investigators, scholars, and thinkers rather than tech- 
nical experts and schoolmasters. 
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The German university professor was not a tutor in the English sense, 
or a teacher in the American sense of the term. He was a s{ 4 cialist in 
his field — chosen nUt because of his ability to impart knowledge, but 
because of his ability to organize and increase knowedge. No man could 
become a professor in a German university without having given evi- 
dence that he had ifiastered a certain subject of study and produced 
valuable new results as an investigator. 

Periods in the deyelopment of university ideals. The effects 
produced by* German influences on American institutions divided into 
two more or less distinct periods. The first began in the early part of 
the century and^lasted until about 1875.^ The second period began 
about 1875, when the situation of higher education became somewhat 
clearer. 

The influence of American students who had received their higher 
training In Germany is well stated by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, in his 
History of Higher Education in America.^ 

The men, therefore, who went from American colleges to German 
universities in the threescore years and ten from 1815 to 1885, returning 
to their native land, profoundly influenced American education. They 
brought ba«k with them a spirit of freedom in learning and of freedom in 
teaching, together with a keen and large appreciation of scholarship. The 
University inspired each of these men tc^ engage in independent research ' 
and thought; it quickened the insUnct of creation; it aroused a sense of 
scholarship; it gave an appreciation of the value of scholastic tools, such 
as libraries and laboratories. 

Wissenschaft, Lemfpeihe. and Lekrfreiheit were the rallying cry 
which inspired American students trained in Germany for doing their 
great work as teachers and as leaders in their native country. 

The beginning of the crisik* TLe controversy over the organiza- 
tion of higher education, which had been raging more or less vigorously 
for a generation, flamed to its climax at the time of the inauguration 
of Charles W! Eliot as president of Harvard in* i860. Several years of 

> The first edition of this wojk wen! to soire' length to show the uifwalhl develop- 
ment of the standard Ameri<;^ four-year aais college in its effort to become a 
university, the subsequent establishment o^ graduate infraction, and the forming 
of the junior college. This evolution formed the most^ccoisequential movement in 
higher education in the 19th century. In order to conserve space and because the 
junior college^ now accepted, much of the discussion is deleted from this revised 
edition. 

* Thwing, Charles F., A History of Higher Education fit America, pp. 3sx-3aa. 
New York: Appleton, iqq^. 
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European study, much of it in Germany, had broadened and clarified 
his vision^. In a ringing proclamation his inaugural address definitely set 
forth the university ideal. 

If any date indicates the final dominance of German ideals and the 
consequent beginnings of the modern period, it was that of Eliot’s inaugu> 
ration. Immediately, Dr. Noah Porter, soon to oecome president of 
Yale, leaped into the arena in defense of the venerated ideals of the 
traditional college. In his book The American CoUege and the American 
Public, he attacked every important innovation that had been adopted 
during the preceding half-century. He pointed to the failure of the Am- 
herst College plans for reform and to the reaction vhich had followed 
the adoption of the elective system at Harvard and Brown. He warmly 
espoused the fixed curriculum rather than the policy of free electives; 
the study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics rather than modern lan- 
guages, English, natural sciences, and social studies; the textbook and 
the textbook method of instruction rather than the university lecture 
and laboratory practice; the indexible, lock-step, four-year class system 
rather than the course system; the common dormitory and strict sur- 
veillance rather than ordinary life in unsupervised lodging houses; insti- 
tutional religion rather than individual piety; preparatory work in 
academies or under private tutors rather tl^an in affiliated public high 
schools; college tutors rather than university professors; tnd separate 
education of boys and girls, rather than coeducation. Verily he was the 
apostle of things as they were. With the zeal of a religious fanatic, he 
declared: ® 

The writer holds that it is vitally important to the culture of this 
country, he would almost say to the existence of this country as a country, 
•that the American college, with its claSs system, ifs fixed curriculum, its 
generous and earnest common life, and its enforced discipline, should be 
retained and re-enforced. 

Following President Porter, Dr. Andrew Ten Brook, f<fr some years 
a member^ of, the Mithigjin facujty, too^ up the cudgel from the stand- 
point 0 / the state university. His History oj the American State Uni- 
versities marked a new era in the'evolution df public education at the 
university level. 

It must not be assumed .that the right was wholly on either side of 

* Porter, Noah, The American CoUege and the American ’Public, p. 325. New 
Haven: Chatfield & Co., 1870. 
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the great collegiate controversy. The leaders of the university party 
looked upon American colleges as little better than high-grade &condary 
schools. They saw in the scholarly activity of the German universities 
the ideal of higher learning, and they expected to infuse this new spirit 
into the old college. The^r believed th<)t a complete change of aims and 
methods, as well as the raising of standards of work, was imperative. 
The monotonous learning of prescribed lessons must give way to the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of knowledge determined by the student’s interest and 
resolution. The formal drill system must be replaced by scholarly train- 
ing. The university l^fiders were determined to bring about these changes 
by a thoroughgoing transformation of the college. 

The college pafty, on the other hand, looked upon these innovations 
as a ruthless and radical departure from the methods of training which 
the light of experience had shown to be best. A thoroughgoing pre- 
liminary training, such as the American college offered, was deemed 
absolutely essential before students could profit by the freedom and spe- 
cialization of the German university system. The college leaders were 
not opposed to the ijniversity type of work, buf they held that it was 
not for America, since our students were not prepared for such training 
and since they needed the strict regime of traditional coHege instruction. 

Chief innovations. The two most significant innovations that 
marked the dhange from the ^traditional* college to the university were 
the elective principle and coeducation. It is necessary to trace, in a 
general way, the development of each. 

The elective principle The elective system was the cause of most 
heated and prolonged controversy in academic circles. As a matter of 
fact, free election was the established principle at the University of 
Virginia from its opening in iSz^Its fundamental policies and stand- 
ards were far in advance of any other American institution. But, owing 
to circumstances, Virginia did not play a leading part in the evolution 
of university organization. There were sporadic attempts, in several 
other institutions, to introduce the modem languages and the* sciences 
as electives, but these werl incidenta' events; the leaders in the*adop- 
tion of the elective principle were Harvard and Michigan. 

At Harvard, up to 1825, the course of study had remained the same 
for all studepts. Latin, Greek, and mathematics formed the major por- 
tion of the curriculum. Beginning with the academic year of i82<5-26, 
some elective studies were introduced, and the principle was then gradu- 
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ally extended for some years. From one-half In' three-fourths of the work 
of the ui^r years was made elective. 

Under the presidency of Edward Everett, a reaction began, and by 
1849-50, “the ancient order of things had Wn so far restdred that with 
the exception of one elective of three hours in the junior and senior 
years, all the studies were required.” Finally, in 1856, the single elective 
in the junior and senior years was abolished, and Harvard was again 
on a fixed curriculum for all four years. 

In 1867, the elective principle was ag^d^ introduced, and it was force- 
fully advocated by President Eliot at his inaugural address in these 
terms: * 

It were a bitter mockery to suggest that any subject whatever should 
be taught less than it now is in American colleges. The only conceivable 
aim of a college government in our day is to broaden, deepen, and 
invigorate American teaching in all branches of learning. It will be gen- 
erations before the best American institutions of education Will get 
growth enough to bear pruning. 

By 1886, the only requirement in the arts course was that of English 
composition in the freshman year. Later this free system was ag^in 
modified by the adoption of the group system. 

The elective principle was first introduced at Michigan in 1855 and 
1856, but it was limited to the ^nior year. Later it was extended to the 
junior year also, and opportunity for specialization in a few branches 
was allowed. By the eighties, the upper years had been made elective 
and the fixed curriculum abandoned. 

The education of women. Traditionally girls were not given the 
same education as boys. All of them were trained in the home for home 
dlanagement; for personal adommefii, including dancing and music; 
and for religious and moral behavior. It was generally believed that 
woman, being weaker physically, was therefore mentally inferior to man, 
and not capable of understanding higher learning. For a long time the 
practice wa^ to estsdili^ separate in^tutes, seminaries, or “finishing 
schools^” for girls of the higher economic bsackets. Wesleyan.' Female 
College, Macon, Geor^, “the oldest chartered ccdlege for women In the 
woHd” opened in 18^7^ Mary Lyon established Mount Holyoke. Semi- 
nary in South Hadley, Massachusetts, the same year. Later Vassar 


* Eliot, Charles W., Inaugural Address (1869). 
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(1861), Smith (1871), Wellesley (1875), and Bryn Mawr (1^80) were 
founded for the education of women in higher scholarship similar to that 
of the colleges for then. 

The first trend was to establish separate schools for girls; then came 
the tendency, following the example^ of the University of Alabama 
(1820), for universifies to have two departments under one manage- 
ment and to build the two of them a short distance apart. This became 
the practice In several states, and also at Radcliffe (1884) and Barnard 
(1889). The early course of study was quite different and led to differ- 
ent degrees. Maid of Arts, Maid of Philosophy, Mistress of Arts, and 
Mistress of Hum|rflstic Literature degrees were commonly conferred in 
the colleges for women. In one instance the Mistress of Piano degree 
was conferred. 

Oberlin^College (1833) Oberlin, Ohio, was the first college to admit 
young women on the same basis as men and to confer on them the same 
degrees. It was, therefore, in the Middle West that coeducation began. 
It was quickly demonstrated that girls are as capable mentally Jis boys. 
The fact that in this country women soon came to outnumber men in 
the teaching profession made coeducation the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Anothef factor was that of expense; separate institutions for the 
se^es with equal equipment for both were found economically impossible. 

Coeducation. Nothing — not even life passing of the dormitory or 
the introduction of the elective system — ^heralded so conclusively the 
new order of collegiate life as did the adoption of coeducation. This 
practice hafl been comnfon some of the academies and in most of the 
early high schools. The general policy in the East and the South, where 
college education for women began, wa'? to establish separate institutions. 
Oberlin College was the first instf(hti''n calling itself a college to enroll 
women on an equal basis with men; this was in 1837. Not until 1867 
did the University of Indiana begin to admit women, and it was tiie 
first stjite higfier institution to take this^step. The University of Michi- 
gan reluctantly followed three yars la^er. Otljer tvestern jinlversities, 
both state and private, generally org^ized on the coeducatioi] plan. 
It is how agreed that coeducation is the Americjm way. Even though 
segregation had some advantages, it had to be at)^ndoned, in the interest 
of higher values; especially was this the case in public institutions. 
Today univAsities universally admit women to graduate instruction. 

Results of the university movement. The main facts in regard 
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to the e^ort to make the colleges into universities after the German 
pattern have been presented. The leaders did not succeed in the effort. 
There was a deplorable tendency to add the highef instruction rather 
than to improve the quality of the wprk the colleges were doing. Con- 
cerning this tendency, Dr. Tappati complained: ” 

We feel the want of universities; hence, we are continually struggling 
to give our colleges as much of a university character as possible — 

Our Colleges grasp at a University amplitude of studies, at University 
capacities and functions, and take the hame of Universities, and yet 
Universities they cannot be within the prescribed limits, with the general 
paucity of learned material and appliances, and while offering themselves 
as institutions for students in the elementary course. They were elemen- 
tary schools of a higher grade in thdr inception, such they have ever 
continued to be, as such their existence will ever be demanded, and as 
such they require to be perfected. By retaining their original designation, 
while endeavoring to graft upon them what belongs properly to a Univer- 
sity, we have only embarrassed them in their proper and possible func- 
tions, given them an equivocal character, and lessened their usefulness. 

However laudable may have been the ambition of the colleges. to 
become universities, one must note in this tendency the pregnant source 
of future problems. In taking on university functions and methods before 
it was able to do so efficiently, ^e college laid itself open to the chaige 
that it had become a hybrid institution — ^part college and part a weak 
imitation of a university. This step precipitated a new problem by the 
end of the century. 

A humorous incident related by James Bryce, the famous English 
author, in The American Commonwealth, illustrates this passion for uni- 
versity reputation: ® 

I remember to have met in the far west a college president who gave 
ise a long account of his young university, established by public authority, 
and receiving some sm^ll grant from the legislature. He was an active, 
sanguine man, and in dilating cn his plans frequently referred to ‘‘the 
faculty ”^s (doing this or< contemplating that. At last I asked of how many 
profepors the faculty at present^consisted. “Well,” he answered, “just at 
present the Faculty i^ below fulb strength ; but it will soon be more 
numerous.” “And at .present?” I enquired. “At present it consists of 
Mrs. Johnson and myseff.” 

* Tappan, Henry P., Vruversiiy Education, p. 78. New Yorlf: Putnam, 18S1. 

* Bryce, James, The American Commonioealtk, Vol. II, pp. 671-672. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1897. 
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The university versus the college ideal. During the i^riod be* 
tween 1835 and 1875, a heated struggle raged in regard to the ideal for 
higher education in this country. A number of causes were slowly trans- 
forming the character and purposes of the colleges. Among the chief of 
these were: (i) the increased number »of students preparing for secular 
vocations; (2) the d^and for instruction in modern languages, natural 
and applied sciences, and social studies; (3) the development of pro- 
fessional training; and (4), above all, the coming of the German ideals 
of productive'scholarship or research. 

The summary issue of the struggle was whether the university ideal 
or the ideal of the traditional college should dominate. The actual con- 
flict, however, was waged over a number of specific points: 


UNIVERSITY 


TRADITIONAL COLLEGE 

M)EAL 


IDEAL 

I. Free elective principle 

versus 

Fixed curriculum, uniform 



for all students 

2. Modern languages and 

versus 

Classical languages and 

sciences 


mathematics 

3. Course system with in- 

versus 

Lock-step class system 

dividual progress 



4. Specialization and pro- 

versus 

General culture 

* fessionai training 



5. Lecture and laboratory 

versus 

Textbook and recitation 

method 



6. Instruction by profes- 

versus 

Instruction by tutors 

sors 



7. Voluntary lodging in 

versus 

College dormitory life 

boarding houses 



8. Individual responsibil- 

VgfSUS 

Surveillance by college au» 

ity for conduct, in- 


thorities 

cluding class attend- 



ance 



9. Voluntary religious ob- 

versus 

Institutional religion 

servance 



10. Preparatory work, 

Versus 

Fixed and narrow •prescrip- 

broader and more ad- 


tions 

vanced in scope 



II. Coeducation 

versus 

Segregation of sexes 


Gra<iuat« instruction in America. The first provision for graduate 
instruction in this cauntry came from the generosity of Bishop Berkeley, 
the celebrated English D^ilosopher, in a gift to Yale college. As early as 
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1814, aerated her few graduate students from the others. In 1861, 
she conferred the first doctorate of philos(^hy degree. The University of 
Michigan, rather prematurely, one must imagine, in the fifties announced 
a “University Course,” in which no less than twenty subjects were 
offered. From 1856*1857 onward^ a small number of students returned 
for advanced work, which required an A.B. or a b.S. degree for admis- 
sion. At Harvard, also, sm early beginning was made, but the chief 
development came after Eliot assumed the presidential office in 1869. 

The real credit for launching work of the highest level of scholarship 
must go to Johns Hopkins University, which was opened, under the 
guidance of President Daniel Coit Gilman, in Baltinore in 1876. Here, 
the German ideal of research and creative learning began, for the first 
time, in this country. In both Harvard and Yale, the graduate schools 
were closely related to powerful undergraduate colleges with their settled 
traditions. These graduate schools were necessarily small, andf their sig- 
nificance was disparaged; their very existence was parasitic, in that 
they were dependent upon the undergraduate college. Not only were they 
subordinated to the college, but they imitated the methods and ideals 
of the college. Johns Hopkins, on the other hand, was an institution of 
a higher order, with no college to overshadow it. 

Other institutions soon followed. Clark University, under the inspira- 
tion of President G. Stanley Hall, copied the German ideal, and for 
many years existed as the freest American center for research along a 
few lines. The success of graduate work at the University of Chicago, 
which was opened in 1892, was a powerful factor in the growth of 
genuine university instruction. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGnS ESTABLISHED TO 1900 ^ 


Period 

Number 

Period 

Number 

Before 1780 . . . 

9 

i840>iS49 .... 

4 * 

1780-1789 

10 

1850-1859 — 

92 

1790-1799 ...... 

.8 

1860-1869 

73 

1800-1809* 

II 

1^70-1879 

61 

1810-1819 

II 

1880-1889 ; 

74 

1830-1829 

'25 

1890-1899 

54 

1830-1839 

.....* 38 

Total 

S08 


^ The number of colleges established was actually much jjtrger. The history of 
many of the efforts to establi^ coD^es has never been, and probably never can be, 
written, for many of the institutions have long since become defunct. 
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NEW FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATIONI 

Union sentiment and education. It has been pointed out that in 
the early years of the Republic many leaders desired the establishment 
of a general system of education under the control of the Federal Gov* 
emment. Efforts wefe made from time to time to endow state colleges 
by the sale of Federal lands, but such efforts were uniformly defeated. 
The opposition to this policy came from private institutions which 
feared that t>ublic colleges would destroy their institutions; and from 
the belief that education was properly a function of the states, not of the 
Federal Government. 

The Morrill Act. In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill Act which 
provided for a grant to each state of 30,000 acres of land for each 
Congressional seat of that state. The proceeds were to be used to estab* 
lish a colfege in which agriculture, mechanical arts, and military science 
and tactics were to be taught, or to add departments 'for these subjects 
at existing institutions. Eighteen states used the grants to devdop de- 
partments at their st^te universites; four suppoited work in engineering 
and agriculture in private institutions; and the remaining states estab- 
lished separate “land-grant colleges.” In 1890 Congress passed an act 
providing annual grants from the Federal treasury for the support of 
these college^. 

The United States Commissioner of Education. In 1867 Con- 
gress created a national department of education with a United States 
Commissioner of Education. The next year it was made a Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, and Henry Barnard was appointed the first 
commissioner. Under President Hoove . the Bureau became the United 
States Office of Education. Despite nrmerous restrictions this FederaH 
agency has rendered most efficient service. 

PROFESSIONAL AND VOCAJIONAt TRAINING 

Professional education. Great strides were taken in establishing 
schools of law, medicine, theology, muuc, find |echnology. Sometimes 
these institutions were attached to imiversites, by t frequently they wwe 
independent foundations; sometimes they began with substantial endow- 
ments, but often they were promoted by the energy and insist of 
individuals. 

At the inauguration <>f President Eliot, James Bryce is said to have 
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told him /hat Harvard was “no real university, but only a struggling 
college, vnth uncertain relations to learning and research, loosely tied 
to a congeries of professional schools.” The original simple college, 
founded by the Puritans to train preachers, had by this time evolved 
into a multiplicity of cultural and professional institutions, more or 
less loosely related, but under the management Of the corporation of 
Harvard University. Practically all our larger American universities have 
developed this same character, though the number of professional schools 
varies greatly in the different institutions. Around the cdllege of arts 
and sciences have usually been grouped between 15 and 25 professional 
schools. Many new degrees have been set up to satinfy the demand for 
recognition of distinctive curricula. Some of these adjunctive schools 
admit students from the high schools; some require one year of college 
work; some, two years; some, three years; and a few now require a 
complete college course for entrance. 

The American university. The resultant institution, the outgrowth 
of these innovations, exhibits a quixotic patchwork representing mainly 
the compromises of divtfrgent interests. It accommodates all levels from 
the freshmen and sophomores, who make up the greater body of students, 
to those who pursue the highest graduate and professional work. The 
college of arts and sciences remains as the. standard institution and it 
clings to the traditions of genetal culture; but its methods-, curriculum, 
and spirit are controlled by the interests of the professional schools about 
it and the graduate school above it. 

Teacher training in America. The training of teachers grew into 
prominence in the 19th century. Some experimental efforts were made 
to use private academies for this purpose, but did not prove successful. 
Vhe normal school was an importation from France. The first to be 
established were at Lexington (1839), Barre and Bridgewater (1840), 
all of them in Massachusetts. So far, teacher training had in view only 
preparation for the elementary schools and the instruction was not of 
college grade. ^ 

The first College teacher training course, “Didactic,” was offered by 
President Francis Wajdand at brown University (1851), but it was not 

^ In 1839 Andrew J. Yates, a professor of government, set forth a plan rec- 
ommending that no one be allowed to teach who did not graduate frO|m an academy 
in which he was taught pedagogy, and no one be allowed to teach in an academy 
without graduation from a university. In the university, along with other graduate 
departments, would be one on '^public instruction” leading to the M.A. degree. 
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continued. When President (1852) of Antioch College, Ohi(^ Horace 
Mann offered an elective course to sophomores on “Didactics or Theory 
and Art of Teaching.” He used Potter and Emerson’s School and School- 
master and Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching as texts. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa conducted a Normal aDepartment from 1856 to 1873. 
Illinois Normal University was established in 1857. 

The first university chair of education in the English-speaking world 
was established in the University of Michigan (1879). Graduate instruc- 
tion was offefed by G. Stanley Hall as an elective in Johns Hopkins 
(1881). New York University began graduate instruction in 1888. The 
same year Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler opened New York College of 
Teachers (later Teachers’ College, Columbia University). The University 
of Chicago made pedagogy a part of the Department of Philosophy under 
John Dewey in 1895. His famous elementary school was opened in 1896. 

Thus by the end of the 19th century the normal school was every- 
where accepted as the training school for elementary'teachers. More- 
over, education had attained a foothold in the college curriculum, and 
in the graduate schools of a number of first class universities. 



Chapter 22 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 
PROBLEMS AT THE E.ND OF 
THE 19th CENTUBtY 


T 

JLHE end of the humanistic era. Toward the end of the century 
dissatisfaction with current systems of education arose both in Europe 
and America. This had many causes, among them the enormous expan- 
sion of knowledge, the intensification of nationalism, the conflict between 
various philosophies of education, and the impact of the theory ofTiio- 
logical evolution. 

In 1891 young Kaiser Wilhelm, himself the product of the classical 
Gymnasium, attacked the system at the December Conierence of the 
teachers. “Above all,” he declared in Latin, “the national basis is lacking. 
We must educate young Germans and not young Greeks and Romans.” 
In consequence the emphasis was henceforth shifted to the Realgym- 
nasium and the other schools which prepared German youth for industry, 
commerce, and world conquest. 

In England the existing institutioif^ remained largely unmoved by the 
change of events, but a new order of schools and universities arose to 
t^ke care of modern progress. Moreover, the bastions of Humanism 
and Idealism were vigorously attacked by the champiotis of scientific 
evolutionalism. 

REALISM WINS BATTLE AGAINST HUMANISM 
AND IDEALISM 

The sciences move into the spotlight. After the middle of the 
19th century the biological and physical sciences moved into the spot- 
light, taking precedence over humanistic cultur&i Three immortal names 


582 
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are linked with this new era which has had its culmination intour own 
day: Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Thomas Henry Huxley, all 
of them Englishmen. Each made a contribution to the new scientific 
point of view that radically affeck^d the basic conception of education. 

Biological evolution. Theories of evolution had been under dis- 
cussion for many years. The boldest and most comprehensive of these 
was the effort of Hegel to explain the world, man, and God, as a process 
of cosmic evd^ution. The universe, he believed, is the unfolding of mind 
on an absolute scale. At first this mind took the form of blind, uncon- 
scious force which evolved the infinite forms and processes of nature; 
then, it became con^ious of itself in man, the individual, then in society 
in general, and finally in the organic life of the state. 

This comprehensive s3mthesis or cosmic process captured the philo- 
sophic miivis of the early 19th century. It guided the course of German 
imperialism, and used the school as a tool of national policy. 

Hegel’s hasty absolutism was altogether too speculative and lacking 
in objective confirmation to satisfy the insatiably but critical curiosity 
of tine scientific mind! Lyell, English geologist, had a much clearer ^- 
proach in hi^ explanation of the changes of the earth’s surface. This 
theory had tremendous advantage because it showed the process of 
evofution of the earth’s surface, in phenomena that were already familiar 
or readily observable, but the key to naturalistic evolution of life was 
missing. 

The extending of the eyolut'on theory to all forms of life was hindered 
by the lack of insight into the origins of different species. This crucial 
link was supplied by Darwin’s principle of “natural selection” in his 
momentous work. The Origin of Species, published in 1859. Alfred R.* 
Wallace, who had reached the same conclusion, termed it “the struggl»> 
for existence,” and Herbert Spencer, “the survival of the fittest.” 

One thing is Certain: no scientific theory other than that of Copernicus 
ever brought such immediate, cat^trophiQ, and yniv&rsal disturbance to 
the entire range o{ human drinking. Biological investigation henceforth 
took first place in human interest for t'fto generations. Revision of ideas 
was required in every field of study, and new theories of psychology 
and of education on a naturalistic basis were an outcome of the changed 
conception of the nature of mind and its place in the universe. An ex- 
planation of the place of childhood in the general scheme of things was 
now possible. 
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Herbert Spencer (1830-1903). Younger than Darwin by a few years, 
Spencer independently worked out a theory of evolution on a philo- 
sophic basis. He wrote voluminously but his general ideas did not make 
the tremendous sensation that Darwin’s did. His treatment of psy- 
chology and sociology were eventful but not epochal. His work Education 
was a best seller in its field for half a century. It was used in normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, and universities as a text in the training 
of teachers in Britain, the United States, and elsewhere. l 4 o other work 
in this field had such universal popularity. 

Spencer’s educational views. This work consists of four essays: 
What Knowledge is of Most Worth, Intellectual Education, Moral Edu- 
cation, and Physical Education. Written in a vigorous and authoritative 
style, the conclusions of the author are devastating because of their 
originality and pragmatic approach. Only the first essay need be con- 
sidered here. 

Spencer’s primary th esis is that kno wledge must be valued on t he 
basis of what i t contributes to liie. “How to live? — that is the essential 

question for us To prepare us for complete living is the function 

which education has to discharge.” An analysis of the activities which 
constitute “complete living” yields five classes: “i. Those activities 
which directly minister to self-preservatiofi; 2. Those activities which 
by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation; 
3. Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring; 4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations; 5. Those miscellaneous activities 
which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of 
fhe tastes and feelings.” The order ^of these activities is the order of 
their descending importance from the most to the least. 

"** 3 pencer proceeded to inquire what knowledge will be of greatest value 
for each of these activities, and in every case the answer was, unquivo- 
cally, “science.” The value of .scientific knowledge was contrasted with 
the information which was given to young men in the traditional schools, 
confined largely to Latin, Qreek, and matbetfiatics. 

fox direct self-preservation a knowledge of things and all that pertains 
to health is essential^ for indirect preservation, which involves getting 
a living, all the sciences which deal with the production of food and other 
commodities are of special value. In particular, physics, chemistry, and 
biology are of most assistance; but the mathematical sciences are neces- 
sary for building and other constructive activities. 
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For the proper rearing of a family Spencer was profoundly ifmcemed, 
and he urgently advised that preparation be made in advance by train- 
ing all young people to be intelligent parents. This calls for a lengthy 
program of studies such as physiology, anatomy, psychology, and 
methods of intellectual and moral culture. For citizenship quite a dif- 
ferent series of studies must be utilized. History, he warned, should not 
consist of kings, warriors, their battles, and other such “squabbles for 
power,” bufr rather of the “science of society,” “facts which help us to 
understand tiow a nation has grown and organized itself.” “The only 
history that is of practical value is what may be called Descriptive 
Sociology.” 

For the leisure part of life which has to do with play, with following 
a hobby, and the enjoyment of art and literature, the best preparation 
again is science. Even though the appreciation of the fine arts, beauty 
and literature, foreign languages and cultivation of taste demand atten- 
tion to something other than science, it must be noted that these leisure 
activities must be subordinated to the activities which are most essential 
to happiness. “Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles-lettres, and all 
those things which, as we say, constitute the efflorescence of civilization, 
should be Wholly subordinate to that knowledge and discipline on which 
civilization rests. As they occupy the le isure part of life, so should they 
occupy the teisure Part of education ” 

Recognizing the subordination of the esthetic or ornamental aspects 
of living, Spencer yet contended “that the highest art of every kifid is 
based upofl science, foi:*withcut science there can be neither perfect pro- 
duction nor full appreciation.” 

Effects of Spencer’s views. The unparalleled popularity of 
Spencer’s essays, especially of hi^effoit to compare the values of diffef- 
ent kinds of knowledge, is evidence that he had sounded a note welcome 
to many minds. His was not by any means the first appeal to the 
English worm in favor of the instrumentalist dr utilitarian philosophy 
of education; but it was the bej^nning 9f the giuvfiment th^at led to the 
downfall of the traditionakhumanistic monopoly of secondary an^ higher 
education. In an age of ifhplicit faiths in fomial, discipline, Spencer con- 
trasted the mental power gained by learning sqjeace with that acquired 
from learning Latin and Greek languages and literature. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895). Next to Darwin as a pure 
scientist, Huxley*occupies the chief honor for placing science in the 
school program. He began as a physician and surgeon, then accepted 
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a positioDi^to teach geology, and later taught comparative anatomy, in 
which he rose to eminence as a scientist. Huxley was the first authority 
who embraced a knowledge of contemporary scientific thought in Britain, 
France, and Germany; and still more significantly, he was the earliest 
champion of Darwin’s theory in Et^^land. 

Huxley’s outstanding service to education was ‘the popularizing of 
scientific knowledge. His post as Dean of the Royal College of Science 
in London provided the opportunity to spread the idea of science most 
widely. He lectured to working men, gave scientific addresses, delivered 
popular lay sermons, published textbooks and outlined programs of 
study for schools. His election to membership and chrirman of the first 
London School Board put him in a position to formulate a new cur- 
■ riculum for all the city schools. He championed infant schools, elemen- 
tary schools, continuation and technical schools, that is to say “an 
education ladder from the gutter to the university.” Huxley wrote 
much on education; his most important book is Science and Education. 

Results of the scientific drive. The results of the drive to give 
science a more prominent role in education were highly successful. By 
the end of the 19th century Latin and Greek no longer enjoyed the 
exclusive position they had held since the Renaissance, not even in 
England. Greek was already being abandoned in the American high 
school curriculum and Latin was becoming elective; both were to be 
subordinated to science and other subjects. 

The traditional Arts course in the American college underwent pro- 
found alteration. The physical and biological sciences which bjgan to be 
admitted into the curricula around the middle of the 19th centiuy, but 
were not credited toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, were given full 
efjdality by the end of the century.* Laboratories were set up, and 
sci^tific experiment and observation were considered the only method 
of reaching truth. 

;rHE PREDOMINANCE DP EUROPEAN 

EDUCATION ENDS^ 

( « 

M 

Eul'opean philosophies pass. During the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury the chief American schoolmen, Francis W. Parker, Edward A. 
Sheldon, and William T. Harris, were under the spell of European edu- 
cational philosophies and methods. Parker was a pedagogical evangelist of 
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marked power who followed out in practice the principles of F^stalozzi, 
with which he became acquainted as a student of education in Germany. 
He revolutionized methods of instruction in the schools of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, and made them the most progressive and liberal in the 
country. For many years Parker served as head of the Cook County 
Normal School in Chibago, which enabled him to missionize on a broad 
held. Meanwhile, Sheldon introduced Pestalozzian methods into the nor- 
mal school at Oswego, New York, and popularized the new method of 
instruction b^^ training teachers. Important as were the contributions of 
Pestalozzianism, in theory and practice, they were thoroughly absorbed 
and transcended before the end of the century. 

As superintendent of schools in St. Louis and later United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Harris wielded an unparalleled influence for 
many years. He was the chief advocate of the Hegelian philosophy in 
America and endeavored to rationalize school organization and the cur- 
riculum in accordance with its principles. But his efforts’^iad little conse- 
quence; and the real power of Hegelianism later emerged from a different 
quarter. 

Parker and Harris helped to make the kindergarten a constituent part 
of education •and promoted manual constructive work. Superintendent 
J. L. Hughes of Toronto, in his work, Froebel’s Educational Laws for All 
Teachers attefhpted to extend this system'to all levels. How far Froebel’s 
prini^e of creative activity has influenced 20th century education is 
impossible to determine. 

As .ve have already seen, ; e most systematic educational theory at 
the time was that of the German philosopher, J. F. Herbart. Because of 
its scientific psychology it furnished the , paramount method of instruction 
for the German schools. During th^iSS'^’s, four young Americans founcT 
their way to the little University of Jena to study Herbartian pedagogj^ 
under its chief exponent, Wilhelm Rein. These men, Charles C. Van Liew, 
Charles De Garmo, Frank McMurry, and his brother Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, spread over the United Sftites a ^owle^ge of Herbart’s philos- 
ophy and education with j’eligious fer/or. They also established the 
National Herbart Society. Under incisive criticism, the movement soon 
wilted, and in 1902 the organization was changed to«the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education. 

From these examples it was evident that American educators were 
becoming independent of European domination. 
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1!hB articulation op AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Articulation of elementary school and high school. From 1840 
to 1850, some of the high schools of Massachusetts began the practice 
of basing their entrance examinatmns upon the grammar school subjects 
— a policy which had not been thought necessary at first. In some cases 
the requirements specifically stated that the subjects for the admission 
examinations were the grammar school studies. This was* true of the 
following high schools: Worcester, 1844; Nantucket, 1848; Quincy, 
1853; Westfield, 1854-1855; Taunton, 1855-1856;* and South Danvers 
and Pl)miouth, 1857. It was not until some years Sfter the Civil War 
that the admission examination was generally abandoned, and that chil- 
dren were allowed to enter the high schools by virtue of having com- 
pleted elementary school. 

Results of the correlation. The unified city school system was 
formed by superimposing the high school directly upon the graded 
school. No effort was made to articulate the curricula of the two insti- 
tutions; the unification was, therefore, largely superficial and mechanical. 

One of the chief results of the correlation of these two schools was 
the delay in entering upon the high school course. Instead of entering 
at from nine to 12 years of age, the pupils generally did not enter 
until they had completed the eight grammar grades, usually at 14 or 15. 
The average age of admission to the Lowell High School in 1846 was 
13 years ii months. This high school had been articulated with the 
grades. In i860, the average age of entrance to the DaSfivers High 
School was 14 years 8 months; in 1861, the average age at South 
Danvers was 14 years 11 months, and at Worcester, the first-year high 
^ool students averaged 15 years 7 iftonths. In 1858', the school system 
cf Cambridge, Massachusetts, was planned to carry the child through 
the grade school by fourteen and one-half years of age. 

High schools became preparatory schools. The originators of 
the first high schools had no intention hf preparing students for college; 
that w^ the function of the Latin grammar schools. It had also been a 
secondary function of the academies; much college preparatory work 
was also done by prh'ajte instruction. The Boston High School did not 
offer instruction in Latin and Greek, and consequently was not designed 
for preparing students for college. The high schools, in N)ew England 
especially, took their aims and curricula chiefly frdm the academies. 
However, they soon came to be influenced by the objectives and curricu- 
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lum of the Latin grammar school as well. This was particula|ly true in 
those places that had never established Latin grammar schools. 

The first suggestion that the high school serve as a college prepara- 
tory school was made in Plynjouth, Massachusetts, in 1826; it was 
proposed to change the Latin grammar school into a high school for the 
purposes of' a good, practical, English education as well as for the study 
of Greek and Latin. It is uncertain whether this proposal was put into 
operation. At any rate, Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1831 established a 
high school ^‘designed both to perfect the English Education . . . and also 
to fit young men fdf college.” Portland, Maine, followed about the same 
time; and Provi^<*hce, Rhode Island, in 1838. 

It is evident that by 1840 with a few exceptions such as Boston and 

Salem (until 1855) ^he high school had assumed the dual role of a college 

preparatory school and a training for practical life activities * 

In the Middle West, the high schools performed both functions from 
the time they were established; in the South^ private academies con- 
trolled education. The two functions were carried out by offering two 
distinct courses of study: the English course and the classical course. 

College entrance requirements. Meanwhile the colleges continued 
is complete^isolation and independence; admission by examination was 
th^yactice everywhere. E\ten in Michigan, where the university sup- 
ported a number of branch preparatory schools, students were required 
to pass the admission examination. But a change took place in the char- 
acter of tAe examinatibn. hurmerly it had been oral; it now became a 
written test. Formerly it was confined to a knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and some arithmetic, but by the end <.>f the Civil War it was based upon 
so many subjects Chat a good high school course was practically essential 
to pass it. 

Correlation of college and high school. The final correlatioA of 
high school *and college began at Michigan iii 1870. President Frieze 
advocated giving admission cer^ficates.to the Jsesf high scjjoql students. 
The faculty thereupon adopted a pjan of accepting studeitjts from 
certain high schools that had been Inspected by a faculty committee. 
Thus it came about that most colleges requited only graduation from 
high school with a certain number of hours. 

^ Grizzell, E. D., Origin and Development of the High School in New England 
before i 86 s, p. 279. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1923. 
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The demand for reorganization. About iS8o the American school 
system, after half a centpry of effoit, formed ar p}rramid of articulated 
institutions, kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools; and college, 
graduate, and professional instruction. Leading educators now began to 
look at it in a critical way, and did not find it satisfactory. Two weak- 
nesses were apparent. One had to do with the curriculum, the other with 
organization. The first was due to the overemphasis of the traditional 
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humanistic basis of education, and the consequent lack of attention to 
English and modern languages and the sciences; the other came from a 
comparison of the scholarship and age of the graduates of the secondary 
schools with European graduates of the Gymnasium. These defects pre- 
cipitated a crisis and began conlequepces of the greatest magnitude. 

The new crisis^ In 1888 Charles W, Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, brought the weaknesses of the system to public attention in 
an epochal, address at the Washington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. His subject was: “Can School Programmes be Short- 
ened and Enricheci?” He opened his address with the following chal- 
lenging statement^ * 

In the process of improving the secondary schools, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools of the United States, — a process which has been earned 
on with remarkable energy since the Civil War — certain difficulties have 
been (flreated for the higher education in general, and particularly for 
colleges. These difficulties have to do with the age at,5vhich young men 
can get prepared for college, and therefore with the ages at which boys 
pass the successive stages of their earlier education. The average age of 
admission to Harvard College has been rising for sixty years past, and has 
now reached the extravagant limit of eighteen years and ten months. 
The average college graduate is undoubtedly nearly twenty-three years 
old at graduation; and when he has obtained bis A.B. he must nowadays 
* allow at l^ast three years for his professional education. 

Dr^filiot pointed out that the highly organized school systems of 
Europe graduated their students from three to five years earlier than 
the American. In his sepo; as president of Harvard for 1888-1889, he 
stated: “Wherever the fault and whatever the remedy it is clear that 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is tal en in the United States later than 
in any other country in which tbe d<‘gree is used, and too late for iffie 
best interests of the individuals who aspire to it, and of the institu^iofis 
which confer it.” 

In an incisive address before the annual session of the N.E.A. (1890), 
entitled “The Gap between the^ Elemefctary Schools and the Colleges.” 
President Eliot placed tl^e blame for the prolongation of edifcation and 
its inefficiency upon the» public eleiqefttary and high school. In conse- 
quence of these criticisms, the Association (1892)^ appointed a committee 
of ten noted educators, with President Eliot *as chairman, to make a 
study of the situation and recommend changes. 


* Eliot, Charles W., ^fiucational Reform, p. 151. New York: Century, 1898. 
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The coijmittee selected the nine fields of study usually taught in the 
high schoms of the United States, and then induced ten experts in each 
field to hold a series of conferences and draw up their conclusions as to 
where, how long, and by what methods each of these nine fields should 
be taught. “The Committee of Ten” then undertook to correlate these 
recommendations into a program of reform. This v/as the first time in 
American education a group of loo educators had undertaken to formu- 
late a unified system of instruction for children and youth .from six to 
1 8 years of age. The report was one of the- most important* educational 
documents ever issued in the United States. 

The unanimity of these loo is truly astonishing as vyas the moderation 
of their claims and their cautious conservatism. But this report dyna- 
mited the log-jam and in the prolonged discussion which followed all 
the schools were subject to examination, criticism and reconstruction. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Report of the Committee of Ten. The Report was full of interesting 
suggestions and recommendations, many of them reactionary, and all 
based upon the theory of formal mental discipline. The primary objective 
was to secure uniformity in curricula for admission to college, and to 
shorten the period of preparation. It was unanimously Agreed that 
“many secondary studies should be begun earlier.” This was the "germ 
which some years later was to bring about the formation of the junior 
high school. The teaching of science and, especially, English a'nd history 
was favored. The report urged laboratory work for all sciences. A more 
immediate effect was that it led colleges to adopt the “unit system” for 
entrance requirements. Industrial aniT commercial subjects were un- 
fUrtlmately omitted. The report also urged that good training in English 
be required for all pupils entering college, and that English should be 
given as much time in the high school as, Latin. 

The con/enees were almost entirely college professors, and as such 
were subject-matter specialists. The^ viewed the problem* from the stand- 
point of when the variouti subjects should be introduced into the experi- 
ence of the child and not from the standpoint of existing institutional 
organization. The line separating the elementary and the Ij^igh school 
was no longer considered sacrosanct. But the entire proceeding was 
weakened because they viewed the problem fro^jo the standpoint of 
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prep>aration for college and not from that of the needs of children and 
youth. 

Some of their principles look quite absurd today. The Committee 
“unanimously declared that every subject which is taught at all in a 
secondary school should be tau^t in the same way and to the same 
extent to every pupiUso long as he pursues it no matter when education 
is to cease.” Again, “All subjects are of equal educational value if taught 
equally well^” Obviously the members of the famous ten believed that 
subjects are of value more because of the process of learning than because 
of the information. 

In order to sho^en the time of college preparation, the traditional 
lock-step, four-yftir, fixed-course curriculum was abandoned and the 
hour credit system adopted. Some subjects were required, beyond which 
the additional units could be chosen more or less freely. Bright students 
could accflmulate the necessary credits at a more rapid rate than others; 
and summer school work likewise gave opportunity fov rapid advance- 
ment. 

The report and the consequent reform of the 4 iigh schools resulted in 
a long conflict over the control of the curriculum of the high school for 
college preparation and for other objectives. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Committee of Fifteen. Elementary education was also affected by Dr. 
Eliot’s repq^ts. In 1893, the ?"atiunal Education Association appointed 
the Committee of Fifteen to study the organization of the elementary 
system, the coordination of studies, ai d the training of teachers. The 
results of the repoi^ of this committee "'ere not so far reaching as those 
of the committee on secondary education, but they brought about, never-_ 
theless, a study of various means to break up the lock-step system aipd 
to facilitate the progress of more gifted pupils. From the two studies 
eventually arose the junior high school nR)vemeDt 

THE JUNIOR cCbLirEGB 

Origin of the junior college. All in all, the jiinior college movement 
is the most significant event that has taken place in higher education 
since the establishment of Johns Hopkins University, in 1876, as a 
graduate university, 'yre original gestures for such a movement were 
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made b}iDr. Henry P. Tappan, president of the University of Michigan, 
and by Col. W. W. Folwell, president of the University of Minnesota. 
But these gestures were quite premature. The necessary conditions for 
the realization of such ideals of secondary and higher education did not 
appear until the end of the centui^, when the articulated high school and 
the graduate university had developed. The junior college was funda- 
mentally due to the realization, on the part of American educators, that 
the hrst two years of the standard four-year college belong to the second- 
ary held. In the effort which was made between 1825 and '1875 to raise 
the old-fashioned college to the level of the European university, the 
standard of scholarship had advanced two years above what it had been. 
When the graduate school appeared, however, it was ^lear that the col- 
leges had not been wise in aspiring to university rank. In curriculum, 
methods, and age of students, the first two years of the standard college 
remained on the secondary level. The situation became acute during the 
last decade of the 19th century, and demanded reorganization to meet 
the new complexity in student needs and encyclopedia scholarship. 

The chief leaders in the movement to establish junior colleges were 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, first president of the University of Chicago, 
and Dean Alexis F. Lange, of the University of California. There was no 
collaboration; yet, although they worked independently, they had the 
same objective in view. At the tcme of the organization of tne University 
of Chicago, Dr. Harper gave the work of the first two years 'ot the 
College of Arts and Sciences a separate status, with the title “Academic 
College.” Students who passed the courses of these years. were given 
the recognition of “Associate in Arts.” 

Dr. Harper also undertook a movement to affiliate a large number of 
small colleges with the University of 'Chicago, by accepting their work 
jybipugh the sophomore year. In response to his efforts, Lewis Institute 
was opened in Chicago in 1896, as such an affiliated junior college. The 
next year, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, of Peoria, Illinois, was estab- 
lished on the same basis. Dr. Ha'^per w* a member of the boards of these 
institutiofts. Through the American Baptist Education Society, whose 
policies he dominated, he ihflu^nfed the establishment of the first de- 
nominational junior colleges in Texas and other states. Another aspect 
of his plan was to induce public high schools to add two years of college 
work to their curricular offerings. Some half-dozen high schools took this 
step, but the only one that continued was the township high school at 
Joliet, Illinois. In 1902 this became the first publfc junior college. From 
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these beginnings the junior college movement later spread tlroughout 
the Middle West and the South. 

THE ARTS COLLEGE 

The reorganizatioh. In the field of higher education reorganization 
of the standard four-year college came under warm discussion. The rapid 
growth of giaduate instruction and of the professional schools gave an 
added incentive to the movement to shorten the time for general educa- 
tion, without, however, making it less effective. Some college presidents 
favored shortening«the college course to three years, and some, even to 
two years. In the end it was decided not to shorten the time but to 
change the form of organization of the college course. The “lock-step”^ 
class system together with the fired curricula, was abandoned, and m its 
place the 'course or hour credit system was adopted. This change fur- 
nished a much needed elasticity; it permitted the brilliant student to 
shorten, by more intensive work, the time necessary for securing a degree. 
The most far-reaching result of the discussion w 4 s, however, as we have 
just seen, the emergence of the junior college. 

, EARLY ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENTS 

AduTi^ultufal needs. Throughout the 19th century various movements 
arose to supply a growing demand for cultural opportunity for adults 
who had noA been so fortunate aS to enjoy a full course of training. This 
was true especially of women but many men were also interested. 

Women’s societies and clubs. Wot <*0 began to form organizations 
as early as the iS^o’s. First came thv. missionary and philanthropic* 
associations, later the educational, and after the Civil Uar the women^s*- 
clubs and societies for the cultivation of talents and social welfare. The 
first of these dubs for self-improvement was the Porosis Club formed in 
New York City in 1868. The nun^r of ^cieties and dubs is now legion 
and their purposes embrace all the inte’ e 'ts of womanhood. Tfiis^move- 
ment may be sai^ to have culminated fii tlfe forming of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union (1874), the Federation of Women’s Cldbs 
(1S93), granting of suffrsige to all women on an equal basis 

with men (1^20). 

The Chautauqtia movement. This movement had its inception in 
an effort to help Sunday School teachers become r'ore efficient. A two 
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weeks sei^ion of lectures and study courses was held at Chautauqua 
Lake in southern New York state under the leadership of Lewis Miller, 
a wealthy manufacturer, and Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist 
Church. The first meeting was in August 1874 and over 1000 people 
attended. 

The movement met with instant and enthusia^ic approval and ex- 
panded along a number of lines. The combination of popular lectures, 
short study courses, recreation, and enthusiastic religious ^services ap- 
pealed to many people. Soon Correspondence Courses and Home-Read- 
ing Circles were formed for those who could not«^attend the sessions 
at headquarters and to care for the year-round interest. The success of 
the Chautauqua Assembly led to the setting up of similar groups in 
many places to promote courses of lectures by popular teachers and 
speakers. 

William Rainey Harper of Yale University became the organizing 
genius of the parent Chautauqua, and when he formed the University 
of Chicago (1891-92), he introduced the Summer Session, the Corre- 
spondence School and l^e Extension Department all of which had been 
tried out at the parent Chautauqua Assembly. 



Chapter 23 


G. STANLEY HALL AND 

genetic philosophy 


H ALL’S importance for psychology and education. Was he 
a “playbdy of scholarship,” a sophistic “Hippias Pedagogicus,” or “the 
prophet of a new era”? Such varied judgments were passed upon him 
while he \yas still alive. Did he give a permanent redirection to educa- 
tion, or were his ideas fruitless? His name has received scant attention 
in works on the history of education. Outside of his immediate disciples, 
few have even remotely sensed what Dr. Hall was attempting to do. His 
scholarship was at once sq comprehensive and idios3mcratic that he 
ba*hled peopljf of conventional habits of thought. The truth is, he was a 
psychological and pedagogical Columbus who undertook to explore the 
paleontology of the soul, but most p.sychologists have not been convinced 
that the wotld he undertook , explore was more than a mirage. 

Life, work, and writings. Granville Stanley Hall was born of 
Mayflower stock at Ashfield, Massach <setts, in 1844 or 1846. Though 
his father was a man of intelligenee, he had no particular desire to havtf 
Stanley go to college. Nevertheless, for poor farming people, the fanjjly. 
was one of unusual culture. Despite his father’s lack of interest, Stanley 
went to Williams College, where he graduated* in the class of 1867. 
Setting out to enter the ministry, he Enrolled in» Union Theological 
Seminary, New York Cit^. Through dip goo^ office of rfen’ty Ward 
Beecher, a wealtKy friend made it posgilTle fdr young Hall to go to Ger- 
many for graduate study. First at Bonn, and later, at Berlin, he stud^ed 
philosophy and theology. Returning to America in 1871, he accepted a 
position as % private tutor, and from 1872 to 1876 he was a professor 
in Antioch College, Ohio, where he taught English literature and 
psychology. 
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Beconjang deeply interested in psychology, Hall resigned at Antioch 
and spent two years at Harvard University stud5ing under William 
James. He received the Ph.D. degree in 1878. He then proceeded once 
more to Berlin, where at first he specialized in physiology. The second 
year he went to Leipzig to studv psychology, under Wilhelm Wundt; 
theology, under Dorner; and philosophy, under 'Trendelenburg. 

During his many years at Harvard and at German universities, Hall 
received a training unequalled in its comprehensiveness^ It included 
theology, philosophy, anthropology, biology, physiology, afhatomy, psy- 
chology, and neurology, under the most noted experts of Germany and 
America. No other man of his time could feel at-home in so many 
diverse and yet related fields of science. 

Returning to Boston in 1880, he wrote his first notable study, Contents 
of Children's Minds on Entering School. From 1882 to 1888, he taught 
psychology and education in Johns Hopkins University. Elected presi- 
dent of Clark University in 1888, he revisited Europe for nine months 
to study the organization of higher education in various countries. For 
the next 30 years he was the center of the most unique institution of 
higher education in the world, a select group of students who possessed 
the pioneering type of mind. Stimulated by his indefatigable spirit and 
creative genius, they explored the regions of genetic psychology a.id 
education. Dr. Hall himself published some 14 volumes and ow' ^50 
articles touching a wide range of subjects. He died in 1924. 

Genetic psychology. When Darwin published his celebrated work, 
The Origin of Species, a new epoch began in human thinking. It is 
impossible for anyone today to understand how revolutionizing was the 
theory of biological evolution. Every subject of hum~n interest came in 
tor reorganization in the light of this new point of view. One of the most 
difficult problems that faced the theory was to account for the human 
mind and soul. It was this challenge of reconciling man’s mental life with 
the evolutionary hypothesis that motivated all of Dr. Hall’s thinking. 
He descrilbed the experience as follows: * 

, As soon as I first heatd it in my youth I think I must have been hypno- 
tized by the word “evfilwtion”; which was music to my ear and seemed to 
fit my mouth better than any other. 
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Nothing quite so fully expressed his ambition as to become “Tl 4 Darwin 
of the Mind.” What Darwin and his followers did to piece together the 
evidences for the evolution of biological life from single cellular forms 
to the complex human body, Hall endeavored to do for the mind. He 
was a scientific pioneer in the world of psychic phenomena, who under- 
took to explore the u'hcharted areas of mind in the animal and human 
world. In this adventure he possessed all the dash, the courage, and the 
exjjectancy (rf a discoverer of new continents. He made mistakes that 
shocked petty and conventional souls and brought ridicule upon him. 
For the technicalities of systematic scholarship he cared little. His was 
the romance of primal discovery, an aerial survey from a high altitude; 
others were to follow with their yardsticks and cartography. 

Fundamental theory. Dr. Hall’s fundamental theory was that men- 
tal and physical life are always parallel; in technical language, there is 
no psychosis without neurosis. Mind and body have evolved together 
through millions of years on the earth. Physical life began in a single 
unicellular creature, and mind began with the same creature. Through 
infinite changes the body has evolved to what it*is today; and at every 
step mental life accompanied the physical. To chart the nascent develop- 
ments of psychic life through all the past, and to assist in the future 
grqwth of the soul formed ‘for Dr. Hall a colossal task to which he 
debated his life with religioifs fervor. 

In the first living cell resided all the potentialities which, through 
millenniums, have evolved into the complexity of life in the world today. 
Hunger wasHhe most original and inherent cause of activity. The quest 
for food was the origin of mentality, because it caused action. 

Every thought ai»d feeling has »5 it^ motif the feeding of the hungei 
of some group of cells. . . The amoeba hai a ioul or dse man ha's nonc^ 
We must be vitalists or mechanists all the way along the series; we. 
cannot shift our point of view when we come to rnan. 

After the one-celled animals camathe many-cell»d. Aong th^ sljore lines 
of the world there appearAl highly coirjplicated organisms of myriads 
of cells. Life was moving *up the scalt. Locomotion made them more 
efficient for seeking food and escaping enemies. Subsequently, a nervous 
system developed in the worm, and mental life began a new epoch. 
Finally, the Vertebrate forms appeared with the greatest complexity of 


* Ibid., pp. 210-aii. 
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the nervous system. “At some stage of the great drama, cold-blooded, 
scaly reptiles were transformed into warm-blooded mammals,” and in 
due time man was evolved. As the hand was used, the brain began to 
develop, “for the mind of man is handmade.” Then, language and primi- 
tive arts sprang up. Such, in a ske^xhy outline, was the gradual evolution 
of life and activity; in and through the entire process the mental life was 
evolving step by step along with the body and its activities. First, there 
unfolded the great basic instincts: food-getting, reproductioci, and avoid- 
ing enemies. Correlated with these was the evolution of the' senses. Then 
followed the growth of the intermediate mental drgans and the basic 
emotions. Finally, with the development of tribal society, man’s higher 
soul life was realized. 

Child study and the recapitulation process. The evolution of 
mind and activity in the race is of the greatest value as a scientific theory 
explaining the origin of man. But it has also a more practical application. 
The child-study movement and adolescent psychology are areas of the 
immense field of genetic psychology; Dr. Hall was spurred on in his 
investigation of mental evolution by a profound iilterest in education.^ 
“He strove to understand the history of mind that he might understand 
the possibilities of a single child.” 

Genetic life and psychology had a deep significance for. Dr. Hall be- 
cause he believed that all the evidence showed unmistakably tfeailhe 
child repeats the evolution of the race. This theory, as already indicated, 
was not new at all. It began with Rousseau in a general way: for Schiller 
and Herbart, it took the form of the culture-epoch theory; for Froebel, 
it was the law of recapitulation of spiritual development. Dr. Hall now 
Viewed it in the clearer light of biological evolutions and added thereto 
the idea of the recapitulation of the instincts and mental processes of 
past ages. The individual inherits the stored-up results of all the experi- 
ences of the past. More particularly, the practical activities, ritualistic 
performances, and those actions whiclT. because of repetition, tended to 
become habitual were stored up and handed down to the new-born 
through heredity. The, human en.bryo passes through stages similar to 
those through which ’the race passed in its earliest history. The. infant 
cepeats the life period of the primitive social group. The child passes 
through a hunting period, a cave period, a building period, and so on. 


® Ibid., p. 221. 
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Such is the origin of man’s instinctive responses and impulses^ Many of 
them are retained in the soul as vestigial organs are in the body. 

Dr. Hall must be credited with the parable of the tadpole’s tail. 
Frogs do not have tails, but tadpoles do have tails. If the tail of a tad- 
pole is cut off, the back legs df the frog will not grow, because the 
nutriment for their development comes from the tail. It is absorbed and 
gradually disappears; but it has been essential for the later development. 
So it is in hyman growth generally. Many activities and organs of child- 
hood must disappear or undergo great modification in order to insure 
the full development of the body. 

An analogy of t^is biological fact may be found in the mental life. 
There flash acroSs the consciousness or in dreams strange ideas, emo- 
tions, or images that come from ancestral experiences and are, so to 
speak, the fossilized mental remains of the far-away past. Many of the 
experiences and impulses of children are remnants of psychic habits long 
since forgotten. Our fleeting fancies often afford gljmpses of the an- 
cestral life. These have been retained in man’s unfolding heredity, just 
as he retains some, particular facial feature, bodily characteristic, or 

mannerism from his ancestors.* 

• 

The evidence for the truth of such a conception of the mind and body 
#of man is now so great, and so corroborative one part to another, that 
is hardly ^possible to doubt* it. Both m!nd and body are full of observ- 
able •traces of their ancient origin . . The evidence that the mind as 

well as the body retains vestiges of the past is now beyond dispute 

Rudimentary psychoses are as evident as rudimentary organs. 

Human courtship, care of the young, crime, fears, subconscious habits, 
demand for their explanation an evolutionary theory. Many actions of 

the infant can be explained in no other way We must see that mind 

and body alike a% teeming with#the traces of ancient life, both human * 
and prehuman, knowledge of which is of the greatest importance for a 
comprehension of the most common facts of daily life; and for education. 

Such is a brifef summary of the theory of psychic evolution, or genetic 
psychology, which Dr. Hall elaJJorated.^ 

Study of chjld natuoe. Before Dr. Hall’s studies little systematic 
investigation of child natdre had beei?<fone.*Th^ most important studies 
made were in the field of infant development.^ Darwin had writteil A 
Biographical Sketch of an Infant (1877). The German psychologist 

* Partridge, GeorgI E , Genetic Philosophy of Education, pp. 25-27. New York: 
Sturgis and Walton Con:f>any, p igi. 
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Preyer ha^i published The Mind of the Child (1880), a work, of sys- 
tematic observation. The same year Hall made his study on the Contents 
of Children's Minds on Entering School. After assuming the presidency 
of Clark University, Dr. Hall began the publication of The Pedagogical 
Seminary, largely devoted to articles dn child study and on education 
from this new standpoint. Later, one of his students at Clark, Dr. 
Frederick Tracy, published The Psychology of Childhood. From this 
time the movement ripened with rapidity and with mountj^ng interest. 
Many child-study societies were formed ail over the country. Similar 
movements took form in European lands. Dr. Hall was the acknowledged 
leader of the movement for the scientific study of„. child nature and 
development. Not only did he publish numerous articled, but through his 
students a great number of investigations were made. 

Adolescence. Dr. Hall’s two-volume study. Adolescence; Its Psychol- 
ogy and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion and Education, must be considered the most compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject ever made. While Dr. Hall must share 
with others the honor of- initiating the study of child, nature, he was the 
real creator of the science of adolescence. The few scattered studies of 
special topics made before Hall’s day were largely inconsequential and 
gave no indication of the great significance of the subject as a whole. 
Hall’s study will long remain an imperishable monument 'to his deep 
sympathy and profound insight. Only a man with his intimate Ifflbwl- 
edge of all aspects of the human organism was capable of launching such 
a new science or combination of sciences. 

The study of the phenomena of adolescence has had marked effect 
upon secondary education in our country. It aided greatly in bringing 
about the organization of the junior high school and ^'he junior college, 
altered fundamentally the secondary curricula, and in many ways 
affected methods of instruction and discipline. The popularizing of 
knowledge of adolescent life hcis profoundly changed the> attitude of 
parents, teachers, and religious workers in regard to the treatment 
of youth. 

New\heory of play. Hail tobl^his stand with the great educational 
reformers who favored^^ay. Next to thirst, hunger, sex, laughter, and 
crying, play must be re^rded as the most general of all activities. In 
play the child repeats the central activities of the race. Play is an expres- 
sion of the past habits of the race that have been stored up in the nerv- 
ous system and handed on by heredity. It is the inijer force which makes 
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for the expression of all early movements and activities, aril for the 
acquisition of control and skill. Play is purely instinctive; it has no 
conscious ends in view. Education must utilize the play motive, for it is 
the most natural force in the development of child life. Early education 
must be chiefly play, and throughout life, play is the necessary restora- 
tive of human energies. Of the educational value of play. Dr. Hall 
wrote: * 

Play is the best kind of education, because it practices powers of mind 
and body which, in our highly specialized civilization, would never other- 
wise have a chancoto develop. To understand the play instinct we must 
know something o| the past Ufe of the race. 

Again, in explanation of play as recapitulation, he says: * 

In children, especially, most of their lives consist in rehearsing the 
rude history of their race. The most persistent plays and games are not, 
as Groos says, practicing for future occupations, but are nothing but 
repetitions in abridged and sportive form of the serious occupations of 
their ancient forebears. The best definition we have of child-life is that 
it is early human occupations epitomized ; for the thild relives the history 
cf the race in his acts, just as the scores of rudimentary organs in his 
body tell tjje story of its evolution from the lower forms of animal life 
from which he has inherited his every organ and tissue. Let us, then, grasp 
jhe vast and significant fact that wherever we find any interest, instinct, or 

f pulse to act that is strong tind spontaifeous, it is always an expression 
ttifc momentum of the past. The all-dominant, but of course mainly 
unconscious, will of the child is to relive this past, as if his early ancestors 
were strugi'ling in his sojul an^’ body to make their influences felt and their 
voices heard. 

The reason play is so pleasurable to b*^ th young and old is because it is 
instinctive. The move activities are the 3xpression of the oldest and most 
deep-seated instincts, the more pleasurable they are. 

Fancy, the play of the soul. Educational theorists nave been 
sharply divided upon the question of the use of fancy and fairy tales. 
Factualists, like the Puritans, Rbusseaif, and |oh» Dewey, oppose the 
use of fairy tales and literature of fancy. They regard all make-believe, 
not only as false) but even as injuriows*to the mind- Others like Plato, 

s Hall, G. Stanley, “Play and Dancing for Adolesdhts,” in The Independent, 
yol. 63, pp. 3SS-3S6. 

< Hall, G. Stanley, “The Natural Activities of Children as Determining the Indus- 
tries in Early Education," in Proceedings of the National Education Assodation 
(1904), p. 444- 
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Froebel, (Andersen, and Hall, look upon myths, fairy tales, and Mother 
Goose as the play of the mind. They are as essential for the wholesome 
development of the mind as physical play is for the growth and the 
coordination of muscles and nerves which leads to motor control. 

Feeling and emotion affect the intfellect most directly through the 
imagination. They express themselves in faith and? belief, which repre- 
sent the life of the race. These are more powerful by far than the experi- 
ences of the individual, and become the deciding factor in 4II important 
life situations. The inherited background is the drive behind all the 
activities of imagination, dreams, and spontaneous© interests. It guides 
the attention in all its Sittings, and governs the app/^rceptive processes. 

Imagination is of two kinds, the reproductive and the creative. In the 
one case, it merely reproduces images of objects experienced by the 
senses; in the other, it creates forms such as we know in myth, fairy 
tale, and Santa Claus legends. The mind of the child is highly animistic. 
This is the factor which reads into things the feelings, the sense of self, 
and power of which the child is becoming conscious. This mental play 
of the child has a vital relation to his later interpretation of life in terms 
of religion and morals. The imagination is most creative in the realm 
of the ideal.' 

The intellectual life is a growth, a series of stages in whjch there is 
always a partial adaptation to tHe practical heeds of the individual, wh^f 
all the time there is progress, by an apparently circuitous route, tow^d a 
permanent adjustment, in adult life, to the demands of the environment. 
Thought at each stage is in excess of the needs of that stage; but from 
the excess of thought and fancy the practical intellect is shaped by the 
needs of life; and the mind, which is inclined by nature to roam every- 
where, to be free and to follow the instincts and racial feelings, is finally 
domesticated and harnessed to definite ta.sks. 

jSlyth. The best example of the dominance of the intellect by the 
background psychic lifg, the unconscious will, is the myth Myths have 
grown out of the fe^ings of the race, und have created a world of un- 
reality. The' growing miiid of the child recapitulates the myth-making 
instinct of the race. The chUd li'tes in two worlds at thfe same time; the 
world of sense or things, and the world of fancy; the world of hard 
reality, and the world o’! ancestral experiences that well up within him. 
Truth, for the child, is only in part a matter of sense experience. He i» 


’ Partridge, George E., op. cH., p. 63. 
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constantly at work creating, out of his own instincts, a bod>'lof truth; 
he does this in ways but little controlled by his environment. 

Stages in child life and education. Along with Rousseau and 
Froebel, Hall recognized that individual human development proceeds 
in distinct stages which represenl. thejgreat eras in history. Furthermore, 
Hall believed in spA:ial developments, when particular organs or func- 
tions suddenly burgeon and bring about new activities and experiences. 
He divided child life into four general stages — infancy, childhood, youth, 
and adolescence. 

Infancy is the period from birth to about four years of age. It is the 
time of most rapid* physical growth and of the acquisition of such funda- 
mental activities* as walking, talking, and the movements necessary for 
self-preservation. The senses are most active in this period. 

The stage of childhood extends normally from about four to eight. 
The sensory life is now no longer dominant, but gives place to the activ- 
ity of the imagination. The education most suitable to this period, as 
recommended by Dr. Hall, is as follows: * 

, Now for five ye&rs or more the chief educational need of the child is 
that his mind be provided with rich cultural material stimulating to the 
imagination, and that he should be left free to work this out and express 
it in free play. The child must now live through the stage of myth-making 
and poetic* fancy of the savage; the reseptive faculties must be steeped 
hi i«ture lore, story, and those inventions of natural religion which the 
race has now outgrown, but which are suited to the child’s needs. It is 
only in such a way that the mind, acted upon by the environment, adds a 
stratum ftbove the merely stasory plane, and begins to work in a larger 
field, both in time and space, than the senses can grasp. It is all-essential 
now that the child’s world be made f’ch and full; and consequently it 
must be crude, unfinished, disjointed, a. id illogical. Fancy must roam free,, 
thought must grapple with all the problems of the practical and ideal 
worlds, but there must be no forcing, nor strain after precise knowledge. 

This statement indicates that Dr. Hall fully appreciated the role which 
fancy and imagination play inj?he evofution of nand. 

Youth is the ^period frpm eight to 2 or 13, the pre-pu&erlal^ age. In 
this stage the child is recapitulating tfce hurftdrum life of savagery, which 
endured several hundred thousand years. Physical growth slows, and his 
intellectual powers become less active. Life now demands that the funda- 
mental habits of society and the rudiments of learning be acquired. Drill, 


* Ibid., pp. 206-207. • 
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repetition? ritual, and regimentation are necessary for the stabilization 
of character. Moreover, such routine is actually pleasurable. Partridge 
sums up HalPs view of this period and its training as follows: 

The method of teaching should now^be mechanical, repetitive, dog- 
matic, and authoritative. The powers of retention are at their greatest 
height, and they have greater capacity, by far, than we yet employ. We 
have much to learn in this particular from the schoolmasters of the past. 
The greatest possible stress, short periods, few hours, incessant insistence, 
incitement, little reliance upon interest, reason, or work done without the 
presence of the teacher — these are the correct methods in imparting the 
essentially formal elements of knowledge. 

Thus, according to Hall, the education of youth is quite the opposite of 
that of children, and also of that of adolescents. 

Adolescence begins with puberty and extends to full physical maturity, 
at from 22 to 25. This corresponds in race history to the period of 
modern civilization; its education must follow quite a different philos 
ophy from that followed in the earlier stages.^® 

At adolescence the aspect of all education must radically change. Once, 

more the need is for free play of interests, developing from within. Now 

. . . feeding the mind must take the first place, and all drill and discipline 

must be subordinated. Appeal must be made to enthusiasm and inspira- ^ 

tion. The powers, of appreciation and intuitive under si andin'fe must be 

depended upon, and too much must not be asked from the child in rel^rn'f 

Examinations have but little place. The method of teaching must be to 

present large conceptions, rather than details. The world must be taught 

as a whole, rather than in its minute parts. Quantity and enrichinent are 

more to be desired than accuracy. The purpose must be to bring out the 

child’s own interests and enthusiasms, and so to nourish and lead them 

•as to raise them to the highest possible Jevel. C'ullure nust be all-sided 

and at every point the emotional life and the intellectual life must be 

kept in close contact with one another. 

( 

Range and detail of Hall’s studies. Dr. Hall was not content to 
elaborate a general theory of genetic psychology. He strove to explore 
the entire range of child nature and activities, and, as far as possible, 
to study certain aspects ip delail. ' 

Aihong the emotional expressions and other activities of children that 
he traced were fear, anger, pity, curiosity, interest, collecting, cave-build- 


® Ibid., pp. 209-210. 
Ibid., pp 211-212. 
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ing, doll play, sand pile, and other forms of play. Physical groirth, moral 
and religious developments, growth of the will, social nature, rhythm, 
and feelings were discussed. Other subjects that he treated were the 
early sense of self, showing off, bashfulness, love of nature, speech 
development, early memories, thildren’s lying, and imagination and 
fancy. 

Hall was convinced that every advance in modem education was 
directly cai\^d by a more definite knowledge of children, and a deeper 
sympathy ftfr their needs. His books and articles, almost 400 in number, 
present an amazing array of topics. He discussed the regimen of the 
nursery, the reconstruction of the kindergarten, the vitalization of pri- 
mary and elemeiftary education, the reform of the high school, the refor- 
mation of the Sunday school, the reorganization of the normal schools 
for the training of teachers, and many phases of college and university 
educatiod. 

His interest in everything pertaining to health and physical develop- 
ment marked him as one of the pioneers in physical and mental hygiene. 
He discussed overpressure in schools; the heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion of school buildings; dancing and other forms of recreation; sex 
information abnormalities of mind, social hygiene, morale, and eugenics. 

Hall’s discussions of adolescent life and training were especially volu- 
minous; all Aspects of development we»e included. He wrote numerous 
articles on the education of adolescents at the level both of the secondary 
school and of the college. No other writer in modern times has been 
intimately conversant with tin. varied phenomena of human development 
at so many points. His many-sided specialization gave him comprehen- 
sion and insight that were unparalleled 

In the field of teaching. Hall <liscus:8d methods of teaching historj^, 
religion, morals, reading, rhetoric, literature, and other subjects. Methods,., 
he claimed, must be adapted to the subject and also to the dominant 
psychology ol the particular period; the instruction of the adolescent 
must be quite different from thalrof the^re-adoiesaent child. 

Fundamental principles, fi) The' continuance of the rkce is su- 
premely important; the individual is,iitcidetital. Education musl recog- 
nize this fact and direct its course in accordance ^ith this principle. Sex 
life, reproduction, and the rearing of children afe the supreme functions 
of life, and must occupy a central position in education. 

(2) The emotianal life is far more fundamental than the intellectual. 
Intelligence is a comparatively late development, while emotion is as 
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ancient a§ life itself. Emotion furnishes the motivation for the develop- 
ment of the intellect. Consciousness and thought owe their origin to the 
emotions. The emergence of intelligence and its subsequent development 
have grown out of the activities of man in securing food, avoiding 
enemies, seeking shelter, and exercising imagination. It transcends the 
mere needs of the organism and builds a structure di' higher thought. 

(3) Human development is a process of recapitulating the racial 
developments. It proceeds from the fundamental to the ac<ressory. The 
child in his progress upward shows first the simpler, more a'ncient forms 
of activity, and then gradually develops the more rxcessory functions. 
The movements of trunk and shoulder develop earliest; later, the finer 
movements of wrist, hand, and finger. Similarly, in the development of 
the mind, the more general and simpler things come first; later, the more 
detailed and specific. This order must govern the procedures of edu- 
cation. 

(4) Education must be based upon the development of the child’s 
own activities, capabilities, and interests. It should be all-sided and lead 
to a well-balanced, normal personality. 

(5) All the sciences which throw light on human nature form the baiis 
of a science of education. 

Hall’s influence. No American scholar has so frequently been called 
a genius as Dr. Hall. Certainly he was oun most daring aitd most com- 
prehensive thinker in philosophy, psychology, and education. His Unowl- 
edge of many sciences gave him the power of integrating ideas from 
many fields of science that are not usually correlated. His ideas have 
entered vitally into the thinking of present-day educators, and have 
vastly modified our educational procedures. It may never be possible for 
Historians to evaluate definitely his infiuence on edu‘:ation, because of 
-the yast complexity and diversity of present-day educational ideas. 

Criticisms of his theories. Among the criticisms which have, at 
least, temporarily, dimmed his fame and decreased his influence are 
these: (i) The questionnaire method- which he used extensively in 
securing data on child life is not sufficiently apcurate for scientific pur- 
poses. (2) The recapitulation theory, on which he based his views, has 
not‘ been found true ^cept in a very general way, and many of the 
developments supposed to be recapitulations are more easily explained 
in other ways. Few of the educational historians and philosophers of the 
past half-century are aware of the explorations of G. Stanley Hall and 
the references to his views have been derogatory , and often quite false. 
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He is charged with being a Herbartian, while in fact nothing^could be 
farther from the truth. His method was called unscientific, despite the 
fact that he introduced Wundtian experimental psychology into this 
country; and despite his monumental volumes on adolescence, the credit 
for introducing this science has lltran^ely been attributed to another. A 
conspiracy of silence and disparagement has kept the past generation 
from knowing the significance of this colossal figure. 



Chapter 24 


JOHN DEWEY’S INSTRUMENTALISM 

A 

XJflLMERICA’S philosopher. For fifty years Dr. John Dewey was 
the foremost educational thinker of America. He is regarded by 
many the greatest philosophic thinker the New World has produced. No 
other philosopher has devoted so much attention to the discussion of 
educational questions, nor has any other exercised so profound an influ- 
ence on the schools not only of America but of other lands as well. 

Life and work. John Dewey was born at Burlington, Vermont, in 
1859. He received his early training in the public schools of the to^n, 
and his college education at the University of Vermont. He graduated 
in 1879, but after teaching a country school for a brief interval, return^^^d 
to the university for another y&r to contfnue the study of philosof>^y 
He then entered Johns Hopkins University, where, at the conclusion of 
two years, he received the Ph.D. degree. Dewey specialized in political 
and institutional history under Herbert B. Adarhs; in philosophy, under 
George S. Morris and Charles S. Pierce. 

For some years Dr. Dewey taught in the University of Michigan; in 
1894, he was called to be head of the'department ol philosophy at tljp 
University of Chicago, where he remained for 10 years. From 1904 until 
he was made emeritus^ Dr. Dewey was professor of philosophy in 
Columbia University. 

His fame as a philosophic thinker anu educational reformer spread to 
foreign- countries. In 1919, he wus^ invited to lecture on philosophy and 
education at the Imperial University of Tokyo, Japan. He lectured for 
two years at the University of Peking, China. The Turkish Government 
requested him to reorganize its school system, and similar^ recognition 
came from Russia, Mexico, and Turkey. No modern educational thinker 
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since Pestalozzi has been so universally renowned at home ani abroad. 
He died June i, 1952 at the age of 92. 

The University Elementary School. In January 1896 Dr. Dewey 
opened the University Elementary School as an experimental laboratory. 
The purpose was to found a school where ‘'theories and ideas might be 
demonstrated, tested, criticized, enfftrced and the evolution of new 
truths^’ discovered. 

The children in this school varied in age from four to 14, and were 
divided into^mall groups, of eight or ten to the group. No rigid scheme 
of grading was adopted. Several instructors who had had kindergarten 
and primary experience conducted the work under Dewey’s direction. 
A “Plan of Organization” was formulated “to define the general spirit in 
which the work is undertaken,” but “not to give a rigid scheme.” In 
accordance with the object of the school, every effort was made to dis- 
cover new^and more natural methods. As Dewey stated: ^ 

The teachers started with question marks, rather than wath fixed rules. 
...We started upon the whole with four such questions, or problems; 

(1) What can he done, and how can it be done, to bring the school 
ifito closer relation with the home and neighborhood life — instead of 
having the*school a place w^here the child comes solely to learn certain 
lessons? What can be done ^o break down the barriers which have unfor- 
tunately coime to separate th^ school lift^from the rest of the everyday 

o^the child? . . . 

(2) What can be done in the way of introducing subject-matter in 

history and science and art, ♦hat shall have a positive value and real 
significance in the child’s own iiie? . . . Some statistics have been collected 
showing that 75 to 80 per cent of the first three years of a child in school 
are spent upon form — ^not the substanrt —of learning, the mastering of 
the symbols of reading, writing an^ arithmetic. There is not much positive 
nutriment in this 

(3) How can instruction in these formal, symbolic branches — the mas- 
tering of the ability to read, write and use figures intelligently — ^be carried 
on with everyday experience and occupation as their background and in 
definite relation to other studies 06 more fhherent ''on^ent, and be carried 
on in such a way that the child^shall fei^l their^necessity thibugh their 
connection withisubjects \fhich appeal t(k on their own account?? 

. (4) Individual attention. This is seefired by small groupings — eight or 
ten in a class. 


1 Dewey, John, The School and Society (Third Edition), pp. 116-119. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Pre^, 1900. 
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From beginning, this experiment produced phenomenal effects. 
First, it helped to clarify Dr. Dewey’s principles as to the underlying 
processes of education. Then again, it attracted extraordinary attention 
from educational leaders, and became the stimulus for similar experimen- 
tation in a number of places. The resuks of the investigation were pub- 
lished in a small book, The School and Society, which ran through 
numerous editions. No other educational work of recent date has been 
so widely read. 

Dewey’s writings. Dr. Dewey was a prolific writer. A large number 
of volumes and hundreds of articles came from hjs pen during sixty 
years. Many of his publications had to do with pure philosophy, and 
are of interest to students who wish to acquire a moro accurate knowl- 
edge of his fundamental theories. 

FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES 

Nature of mind and knowledge. Like other speculative thinkers, 
Dewey had a general system of philosophy in which he explained the 
nature of the mind and of knowledge. Although it is abstruse, one must 
understand this basic view to appreciate his principles of ed"cation. 

(i) Instrumental character of the mind. Dewey based his educational 
principles and practices upon the pragmatic theory of the evolution of 
the mind and knowledge. In harmony with the hypothesis of bHoglcai 
evolution, he held that mind and intelligence have evolved in a purely 
natural way. They have evolved because of the activities of human 
organisms in meeting the varied practical and social situations of life. 
Men soon found that perceiving objects, remembering them, and reason- 
iiig about them greatly increased the power of controlling objects and 
. situations. The employment of mental powers in connection with the 
ordinary activities of daily existence brought results which otherwise 
could not have been enjoyed. Mind is, so to speak, a most effective tool 
or instrument; by its use man .aised himself above all other creatures. 

But when*' one says that mind or intelligence is a tool, it is understood 
that the term includes all aspects of the mind — thinking, feeling, and 
willing. Knowledge is not something apart from the mind; ideas are 
modes or activities of life mind. They are developed and retained by the 
individual to assist him in controlling the objects of the environment, 
and to avoid pain or to secure satisfaction. Such, in brief, is the instru- 
mental theory of intelligence which Dewey and l^is followers elaborated. 
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(2) Relation of knowledge and action. From what has fust been 
stated, it- is clear that, in the course of human development, knowledge 
did not precede action, as is generally believed. Just the reverse is true: 
action always preceded experience which is the source of knowledge. A 
simple illustration will make thi« principle clear. The child thrusts his 
hand too close to tht^fire, and is burnfed. He thus learns that the move- 
ment of his hand under this circumstance brings a painful experience. 
So it is with all learning. The individual acts upon the impulses and 
instincts tha\ he, along with others, has inherited, and in each case a 
definite experience Jesuits. In precisely the same manner, all the way 
back through the biological scale, action was spontaneous and primor- 
dial, and, as a consequence, experience, knowledge, or learning arose. 
In a sense, therefore, knowledge is incidental to action; it is a by- 
product of action. 

The ordinary conception has always been that knowledge arises apart 
from action, that it has an independent existence. For'Sxample, consider 
the well-known fact “Washington is the Capital of the United States.” 
This is a single, definite piece of knowledge. lUis distinguishable from 
every other fact, an 3 apparently it exists apart from any action of the 
reader. But,rfis Dr. Dewey viewed it, this fact exists only as related to 
the reader’s actidti and the^ actions of other people. Among its many 
inf^lications are these: If one acts in a particular manner he will come 
u expesience visual and tactile contacts with the city of Washington, 
and will know it as the Capital of the United States. In truth, it does not 
exist at all apart from (lis action; any significance or meaning that it 
possesses has reference only to what he does or wishes to do. 

If knowledge is thus derived from action and as a by-product of 
action, it should nq( be dissocial^ frv/m the activity that produced it.* 
In fact, it has no real and continued existence or significance when thus 
dissociated. This idea has some profound educational inferences that vrill 
be brought oiU later. But it is necessary, at the moment, to look still 
further into the relation of an idea to tht* activity w^ich produced it. As 
experience or knowledge grows ffom acHbn, in turn it is fu&d*with the 
activity itself in otder to r^irect, modjj^, or nullify the repetition*of the 
act. This is the innermost secret of the learning process. The original 
activity undergoes a change because of the resdlts which follow it. In 
the simple illustration already suggested, the child thrusts his hand close 
to the flame. A dira resist follows, a sharp pain. Any tendency to repeat 
this action is naturally inhibited; the child has learned one of the 
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salutary Ifcssons of life. A creature of much lower intelligence that can- 
not resist the fascination of the flame, will repeat the experience, to its 
own destruction. Thus, it has been concluded; first, that action is 
primordial, and that experience follows action; also, that experience 
modifies action, either by inhibiting k entirely, or by redirecting or 
repeating it. 

(3) Knowledge developed from the central activities of the race. All 

knowledge has been the result of activities of individuals in their 
struggle for existence. The dominant activities thus engaged in because 
of man’s felt needs were directed toward securing food, shelter, and 
clothing. These activities exerted by our ancestors all the way back have 
resulted in forming powerful tendencies that are inherited by the off- 
spring today as instincts, impulses, and interests. These inherited tend- 
encies are not definite, fixed, instinctive activities in man, as they are in 
the animals; they are urges that can be modified in adjusting to the 
environment. Furthermore, as already noted, it was through the expres- 
sion of these activities that human intelligence was brought into function, 
and was developed. According to Dewey’s view, it follows, therefore, 
that the basic activities of the home and social life f''*- 

child the starting point of the education process. 

( 4 ) Social relations of knowledge. Another fundalnental principle, 
and in many respects Dewey’s chief contribution, is that* knowledge ‘‘is 
always a social instrument. This will be discussed at length lateif'In fne 
meantime it is necessary to consider further the processes of securing 
knowledge, especially in its higher aspect as the result of tl^inking. 

HOW WE THINK 

In Ijis book. How' We Think, Dr. Dewey analyzed the conditions under 
which the mind does its thinking. He takes issue with the vague notions 
of the past that thinking is a process which takes place apart from the 
ordinary affairs of life. Thinkii% does «ot just happen; it does not take 
place in a* vacuum; especially, it does not result from pure contemplation 
as Plato and the idealists* beli?>4ed. Nor yet does it* come from just 
anlassing sensations ^nd assorting them into classes. There must be 
S9mething to cause thinking — that is, to oblige the human organism to 
think. So long as the activity flows along smoothly in an easy course, 
there is nothing to cause the individual to think..But when some change 
in his conditions takes place, when his action no^onger fits the circum- 
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stances or is entirely blocked, or when he is uncertain what course to 
pursue, he is compelled to think. The following are illustrations: the 
window sash will not close; the automobile will not start; the stomach 
will not digest its food; the nvJnetary system no longer performs its 
accustomed functioi^ Each of these dianged situations is a challenge to 
thought, a demand that the individual bestir himself and discover what 
new kind of action is necessary to restore the satisfaction formerly 
enjoyed. 

Thinking, therefore, takes place only when a problem comes up. Prob- 
lems are the necessary conditions for aggressive mental activity. Dewey 
explains, in the f^Aowing passage, how a problem causes thinking: ^ 

A question to be answered, an ambiguity to be resolved, sets up an 

end and holds the current of ideas to a definite channel. Every suggested 

conclusion is tested by its reference to this regulating end, by its per- 
tinence to the problem in hand. 

When a problem is presented, one begins to analyze the situation and 
to. discover what readjustments must be made, or what hypothesis will 
explain the«situation, and what remedy must be applied. Thereupon the 
individual frames a conclusion and tries it out. If it works, well and 
gbod; experience has been gnriched, apd activity has been readjusted 
Slid iripves forward again serenely, until some new difficulty arises. 
Thinking is, accordingly, a result of activity; it is a continuous process 
of experimentation and^of reii ljustment of experience. 

Thinking and inductive reasoning. In analyzing the processes of 
thinking, in the higher aspects of tb. term, Dewey recognized “five 
logically distinct s^eps.” 

(1) First there occurs the consciousness of a difficulty, or a problem, 
or a felt need. 

(2 ) Next pomes the brooding of the mind over the situation until, by 
an analysis of its various elemgits, th« mind locjites the heart of the 
difficulty and defines the factor ^f greaV.'t significance. 

(3) Then follow sugge*!^tions as to^possible solutions. 

(4) The bearings of each suggested solutioft are developed, and .the 
most probable solution is submitted to action, thaf is, to experimentation. 

(5) Further observation and experimentation lead to the acceptance 
or rejection*of the solijtion. 

> Dewey, John, How We Think, pp. 11-12. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1910. 
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Such is the course that all normal minds pursue in the practical affairs 
as well as in the theoretical problems of life. 

Some have suggested a similarity between these steps and the five 
formal steps of the Herbartian methodology. Such a view is, however, 
far-fetched. There is in Dewey’s analysis nothing, more than the well- 
known method of reasoning according to inductive logic: it involves 
recognizing a problem, analyzing its elements, framing an hypothesis, 
testing out the hypothesis by the amassing of more facts, ^nd the con- 
tinuation of the process until a solution is found. In other words, this 
is the method of experimentalism. 

The application of this principle is quite old and,] comes from the 
doctrine of the useful, as advocated by Bacon, Locke, Rousseau, and 
others. But Dewey deserves credit for making educators more fully 
aware of the significance of the process in the development of the mind. 
This principle has formed the basis for his insistence upon methods of 
instruction that are in accord with the normal course of mental activity. 
From this analysis of hqw the mind works there have come into recent 
methodology the so-called functional method, project method, problem 
method, and the activity program. 

DEWEY'S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION^ 

Education a process not a product. A system of philosophy is of 
little value, nor is it worthy of credence, however logical it may appear, 
until it has been tested in the field of education. If a theory does not hold 
true in its' doctrine of man, its explanation of human development, and 
i/t its views of moral and social progress, it is worthlps. Dewey belongs 
with those thinkers whose general philosophy and pMosophy of educa- 
tion 'aspire to form a consistent whole. 

Education is not in any way a trivial affair that can bq relegated to 
old women and nurse^iaids. It is«3n indi,spensable social process, a means 
for the ovdeily ongoing knd progress di human society. All education 
must proceed by the participation of the individual in the activities and 
purposes of society. It is a process by which civilization is preserved 
and carried forward ih^its attempts to complete itself. Education is, 
therefore, the most consequential of all the activities of society. 

Dr. Dewey defined education as “the process^ of the reconstruction 
or reconstitution of experience, giving it a more serialized value through 
the medium of increased individual efficiency.” He has repeated this 
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definition consistently throughout his works. Because it il a rather 
abstract statement and different from the traditional definitions based 
upon the etymology of the word educatio, an explanation of its meaning 
may be necessary. 

Everyone knows that his own exp^ience is changing from moment to 
moment, and from ^ay to day. New situations are always confronting 
one ; and with each change in conditions or in environment, his activities 
must change to fit the new situation. New problems demand solution, 
choices must be made, and readjustments attempted. These changes in 
activities bring allbut an increasing diversification and enrichment of 
experience; in otl*er words, experience is revised, reorganized, and re- 
constructed. This growing, changing, or revising of experience is what 
Dr. Dewey understood by education. 

Dr. Dfwey believed that this conception of education as a process has 
several important advantages over the idea of a product to be sought. 
First of all, it “puts the meaning of education within the process.” Again, 
it does away with the old-fashioned, formal notion that education begins 
when the child enters school and stops when %e withdraws. According 
to the new view, education begins as soon as the child is born, and 
proceeds tfirougjiout life. Furthermore, this view of education corrects 
the erroneous idea that “education is a prepiaration for life.” It insists 
that education is life. 

Educational end or aim. It has been customary for educational 
philosophers to set up sotr" ultimate aim and often also to define inter- 
mediate ahns for eachT>articular stage of development. One is surprised 
to learn that Dewey did not countenance any such aims. As»he himself 
stated in writing of education.^ 

It has all the time an immediate end, and so far as activity is educative, 
it reaches that end — the direct transformation of the quality of experi- 
ence. Infancy, youth, adult life, — ^all stand on the same ^ucative level^n 
the sense that what is really learned at any and (very stage of experience 
constitutes the value of that e^periencf; and in the sense that it is the 
chief business of life at every point to make living thus confiribUte to an 
enrichment of*its own perceptible m|aning.» 

From this point of view, the aim of education ig found within the process 
itself, and not as an ulterior goal to be reached; or rather one may say 

3 Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 89. New York: The MacmUlan 
Company, 1916. 
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that the aim is always the particular goal or end that is immediately 
before the attention and that elicits thought and activity. Education 
proceeds by constantly remaking experience, and it is this reconstruction 
which constitutes its value and accomplishes its aim. 

As a process of continued revision or reorganization of experience, 
education is always moving forward to further activity and revision. As 
Dr. Dewey explained: 

Since life means growth, a living creature lives as truly and positively 
at one stage as at another, with the same intrinsic fulness and the same 
absolute claims. Hence education means the enterprise of supplying the 
conditions which insure growth, or adequacy of life, ii'/espective of age. 
The process of education is a continuous process of adjustment, having 
as its aim at every stage an added capacity of growth. 

There never comes a time when new experiences fail to take plac^, when 
learning absolutely ceases. So long as the individual is readjusting him- 
self to the changes in the environment, just so long he is learning and 
education is going forward. There is, therefore, no final end or goal when 
education is completed. Furthermore, the aims set up by the teacher or 
education are not the aims which the child chooses for himself. They are 
foreign to his nature, and consequently cannot be the aims of his educa- 
tion. Educational aims can be determined only by the child’t own bein^(, 
and are always approximate, never ultimate. 

Education a process of living. This conception of the continuous 
reconstruction of experience emphasizes the principle that education is 
not a preparation for life at some future time; rather, it is the process 
of actual living, here and now. The idea of educating for the ’future 
ajways presented a challenge to Dewey, and provokefl a combat which 
he never wearied fighting. 

A^ibther reason why one must not set up a final goal for education is: 
such a remote aim cannpt be made a functional purpose for the child 
himself. On this point Dewev emphatioallv declared: ® 

It i%,nonsense to taiK aoout tne^aim oi education — or any other under- 
taking — where condition^ do not permit of foreaight of results, and do 
ncTi stimulate a person to look ahead to see what the outcome of a given 
activity is to be. 

* Ibid., p. 6i. 

^ Ibid., p. 1 19. 
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The child lives in the present, and cares nothing for the future; in fact, 
he is wholly incapable of iipagining the remote time “when he will be a 
man.” It is absurd, therefore, to require him to do things today for the 
sake of what he will be years frjm now. The adult is forever trying to 
make the child act i^on ends which pnly the adult can foresee, but of 
which the child knows nothing. 

As the child acts only in the living present, setting up approximate 
aims and readjusting his experiences as he goes along, the process of 
education is identical with the process of living. The continuous enrich- 
ment of experience* by readjusting to the complexities of the environ- 
ment constitutes, ^therefore, the heart of education. 

Two essential factors of the educational process. Dewey recog- 
nized two fundamental factors in the educational process; one is the 
psychological, and the other, the social factor. There is, on the one hand, 
the individual child with all his native powers, capacities, and instincts; 
on the other, there is the social world with all its ongoing activities, 
institutions, customs, and attitudes. 

( I ) The individual factor. Education begins with the activity of the 
child. If he js incapable of normal activity, he is incapable of education. 
Dewey explained^ ® 

'Education iftust begin with a«psychological insight into the child’s capaci- 
ties, interests, and habits. These powers, interests, and habits must be 
continually interpreted — ^we must know what they mean. They must be 
translated into term^of thei. social equivalents — ^into terms of what they 
are capable of in the why of social service. . . . 

Th^ child has his own instincts and tendencies, but we do npt know 
what these mean until we can translate chem into their social equivalents. 
We must be able carry them bj|f k into a social past and see them as the i 
inheritance of previous race activities. We must also be able to project 
them into the future to see what their outcome and end will be. 

From this*and similar statements, one might have expected Dewey 
to give a full account of the rjhe and^development of the instinctive 
activities of children. But this he nevei did, except in a vefy general 
way. The fact is* these instincts do n®f exi* in the child as medianical 
forces that unfold in a predetermined way. They ^re mere tendencies to 
activity, and develop a real character only al they are brought into 

8 Dewey, John, My Pedagogical Creed, Article I. Reprint, The Progressive 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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exercise in social situations. Their nature is constituted in and by social 
activity. Dr. Dewey mentioned four such ins^ncts, or fundamental inter- 
ests, as the basis of education. These are: “the interest in conversation, 
or communication; in inquiry, or finding out things; in making things, 
or construction; and in artistic expression.” ^ 

Concerning the language interest, he noted that it “is the simplest form 
of the social expression of the child, hence it is a great, perhaps the 
greatest of all educational resources.” But all these interests are brought 
into function in pursuing the great social activities, getting food, shelter, 
and clothing. These are the activities which have brought about the 
evolution of the human organism and of society, and. which must form 
the curricula of the schools. The following passage fully illustrates 
this: ® 

The primary root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, impul- 
sive attitudes and activities of the child, and not in the presentation and 
application of external material. 

That these individual tendencies and activities are organized and 
directed through the u^e made of them in keeping up the cooperative 
living already spoken of, taking advantage of them to reproduce on th'^ 
child’s plane the typical doings and occupations of the larger, maturer 
society, into which he is finally to go forth ; and that it is through produc- 
tion and creative use that valuable knowledge is secured a,nd clinched: 

(2) The social factor. The nature of society and its relations' to indi- 
viduals are usually conceived in a wrong way. Individuals are thought 
of as separate entities or units; society is thought of as composed of so 
many seiv^rate individuals who come together to form an organization. 
They are like separate bricks in a wall. An individual cannot be re- 
garded, according to Dewey, as a being apart frotn society. A brick 
mig];it exist even if there were never a wall in the world, but a human 
individual could not exist if there were no society. The human being is 
an organism whose capacities for acting have been developifed or brought 
into functional acti^<ty jn relation to^is fellows. It is the acquisition 
of the^aracteristic social activities, respond, and inodes of conduct 
that make the child hui^an,* and ait. the same time make him individual. 

On the other hand,, society is not just individuals huddled together 
ii^ an organization. In Dewey’s theory, “society is an organic union of 

^ Dewey, John, The School and Society (Revised F^dition), p. 4$. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. 

^ Elementary School Record, p. 142. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
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individuals.” The organic life, activities, and purposes of society repro- 
duce themselves in individuals. This reproduction takes place as the 
child comes to understand, appreciate, and appropriate, as his own, the 
purposes, ideas, and attitudes of^ the society about him.^ 

Mind as a concrete thing is precisely^ the power to understand things in 
terms of the use made of them ; a socialized mind is the power to under- 
stand them in terms of the use to which they are turned in joint or shared 
situations. mind in this sense is the method of social control. 

Social intercourse, ^relations, and interactions are the central factors in 
the evolution of th^ activities of the individual. The character of man’s 
mind and all his knowledge has been the result of social living. Without 
such relations none of his powers would ever have developed. Knowl- 
edge, as such, has' importance only because of its social significance. 
Language is the indispensable means of social intercourse; for this rea- 
son it plays a significant part in education. 

Social living and the child’s powers. It is peculiarly the social 
situations of the family that first awaken into activity the powers of the 
child. Of this, Dewey said: “True education comes through the stimu- 
lation of the child’s powers by the demands of the social situations in 
which he finds himself.” The child engages in the home activities be- 
cause he disdbvers they have* a social meaning or satisfaction for himself 
and others. 

At the beginning pf his li^e, the capabilities of the child are as yet 
undevelop^. They are.expressed and developed only as the child enters 
into relations with other people. It is, accordingly, through e^ering into 
social relations in the home that tue individual’s powers are first 
developed. 

However, there remains another danger of misinterpreting this rela- 
tion of the individual and society. In acquiring the social activities„the 
child utilize» them only for his own security ^d pleasure. He is self- 
centered, selfish. But the continuance %f society, ^he general good, the 
common weal demand that individuals ohall Consider thef good of the 
whole. Individuals must be so de^^)bpe(k that they will attempt to 
realize the ends and purposes of society. To accomplish this end, Deivey 
sought to organize the school for cooperative dktion. 

Dewey’s conception of the importance of social life was probably the 
result of three influeBCes. First, he was originally an adherent of the 

* Dewey, John, Demotracy and Education, pp. 39-40. 
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Hegelian philosophy, which looks upon society as an organism. Sec- 
ondly, his graduate study at Johns Hopkins University brought him 
into contact with institutional history and the social evolution of man. 
Thirdly, his study of the Industrial Reyolution and his contact with the 
rampant individualism of American life made him, see that the greatest 
need of mankind at the present age is a new t)^ of cooperative living. 

The school as a social instrument. The ordinary conception of the 
school vizualizes it as a place where children go to learn Certain skills 
and acquire information for their individual needs. Dewey considered the 
school an institution essential to society. It is not a mere temporary 
device but an absolute necessity for socializing individuals.^” 

The school is primarily a social institution. Education being a social 
process, the school is simply that form of community life in which all 
those agencies are concentrated that will be most effective in brinf,diig the 
child to share in the inherited resources of the race, and to use his own 
powers for social ends. 

Dewey pointed out th;'t the Industrial Revolution took the various in- 
dustries away from the home, thereby robbing it of one of its chief 
functions. Industries had a direct social and educational significance, 
in that they stimulated the activities of the child. By contact with these 
activities, his intelligence was awakened; and through participatioi^ 
social purposefulness was exercised. 

The office of the school is to furnish a social epvironment in which 
the real, vital, meaningful activities of the race are “simplified,” “puri- 
fied,” an(^“balanced,” so as to app)eal to the interest of the child. 
“The primary business of the school is to train children in cooperative 
and mutually helpful living.” It reduce^society “to an, embryonic form.” 
Existing life is tod complex for the child to grasp and enter into. As a 
“shjiplified social life, the school life should grow gradually out of the 
home life.” It should “fake up and continue the activities with which 
the child is already ^miliar in<the hone.” 

Direct*e^erience tlfe basib of alf method. None of the modern 
educatdfs, except Rousseau, hav^ljpen more insistent than Dewey upon 
direct experience. However, it is not so much the objects that he valued 
as it is the concrete and meaningful situations. Inasmuch as learning 

Dewey, John, My Pedagogical Creed, Article II. 

^ * Ibid., Article II. 
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comes indirectly in response to action, the situations which ajouse ac- 
tivities furnish the natural condition for the growth of knowledge. 
Dewey emphasized this pwint of view: ** 

The first approach to any subject in school, if thought is to be aroused 
and not words acquired, should be as unscholastic as possible. To realize 
what an experience empirical situatien means, we have to call to mind 
the sort of situation that presents itself outside the school; the sort of 
occupations that interest and engage activity in ordinary life. And careful 
inspection 9! methods which are permanently successful in formal educa- 
tion, whether in arithmetic or learning to read, or studying geography, or 
learning physics os a foreign language, will reveal that they depend for 
their efficiency upon the fact that they go back to the type of situation 
which causes refjf Aion out of school in ordinary life. They give the pupil 
something to do, not something to learn; and the doing is of such a nature 
as to demand thinking, or the intentional noting of connections; learning 
naturally results. 

Not only did he demand that concrete situations 6e furnished the 
child in order to call forth his activity, but he insisted that all learning 
come to him as a by-product of his actions, and never as something to 
learned directly’for its own sake. The Egyptians had to reset the 
boundaries *01 their farms after the annual innundation of the Nile. 
From this practical situation they learned to measure and to count. 
Similarly, the Phoenicians) jn making records of their commercial ac- 
countSjihad to operate rapidly and accurately, and thus originated the 
cursive script. The separation of fiber from the bolls of cotton was a 
most laborious process^ and inade the price of cotton goods excessive. 
This practical situation challenged Eli Whitney, and the result was the 
cotton ^in. Need, or necessity, is the u' other of all invention^and of all 
knowledge or new experience. ^ ^ 

Interest, effort, and motivation. In the last decade of the 19th 
century, American education was introduced to the Herbartian doctrine 
of interest. (Combined with the Froebelian doctrine of self-activity, as 
practiced in the kindergarten, aqd the-qew empfiasis upon child develop- 
ment, the doctrine of interesf everyv^bcre challenged the traditional 
pedagogy. The *traditionpists believed in /ormal discipline. They held 
that the new doctrine was a “soft pedagogy,** and would not prepare 
children to face the difficulties and hardships aol actual life. Moreover, 


Dewey, ^hn, Pemoaracy and Education, p. 181. 
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allowing yie child to learn only what was pleasant to him would breal 
down the high standards of scholarship and open the schools, especially 
the secondary and higher schools, to effortless work. This conflict chal' 
lenged the philosophic insight of Dewey. He undertook to clarify thi 
problem by showing that all true effQrt springs from a deep, nativ< 
interest in the task. He asserted «that, where suc^ genuine interest is 
absent, it is necessary to arouse it; for to depend on artificial stimula 
tion is functionally bad. Moreover, he declared that all learning whicl 
results from such artificial motivation is niorally wrong. 

In order to be sound and moral all learning must arise from th< 
normal experience of the child. Only those objects and ideas shouk 
solicit attention which are of genuine interest in the oVganism and neces 
sary for its life. Concentration of attention and effort of will can b< 
put forth only for that which is of genuine value. In this way, Dr. Dewey 
explained the weakness of the position which holds that, because < 
thing is distasteful and uninteresting, it is therefore by some magi< 
pedagogically strengthening. From Dewey’s doctrine of interest cam< 
a new doctrine of motivation by “felt need.” 

The curriculum. One may readily guess that Dewey had little sym- 
pathy with the traditional curriculum, or any course of studies thai 
divides knowledge into particular branches. There is nothing in th( 
outer world corresponding to the, departmentalization of subject mattef 
It is only the logical interest of the adult that has divided thu work 
into abstract compartments of knowledge. According to Dewey, the mine 
of the young child does not make divisions of its fund of experiences 
into various subjects.^® “We violate the child’s nature and render diffi- 
cult the b«^t ethical results by introducing the child too abruptly to a 
number of special studies, of reading,^ writing, geography, etc.” The 
child is not interested in the logical ordering of subject matter. The 
correlating center is his own living interest, the problem confronting 
him, his felt need.^* “The true center of correlation of the; school sub- 
jects is not science, nor literaturi*/ nor history, nor geography, but the 
child’s owe activities.” Tlie underlying* element that unifies life and 
activitfe# must, therefore, be .found in the chilS’s active'life and not in 
logical formulations. 

The school should nof begin with the three R’s, but with the activities 

13 Dewey, John, My Pedagogical Creed, Article III 

^*Ibid.. Article III. 
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that the child has seen in the home, the activities that consytute the 
great racial functions.^* 

The beginning is made with the child’s expressive activities in dealing 
with the fundamental social materials — Chousing (carpentry); clothmg 
(sewing); food (cooking). The^ direct modes of expression, at once 
require the derived modes of expression, which bring out more distinctly 
the factors of sociaf communication — speech, writing, reading, drawing, 
molding, modeling, etc. 

In his priViary school, Dewey began with the activities with which 
the child is famili^ in home life; getting food, shelter, and clothing. 
These activities make the most natural appeals to his interest. They 
arouse the constr»4c^ive instinct, and bring not only nerve and muscular 
coordinations but all aspects of mentality into functional action. In the 
first six grades Dewey emphasized numbers, music, art. woodwork, cook- 
ing, sevdrig, science, geography, reading, writing, histo^, and gardening. 
It must be understood, however, that all of these were learned in con- 
nection with the situations and problems that arose in connection with 
the production of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Among the things constructed in connection with woodwork were: 
sandpaper blocks, boxes for pencils, boxes for matches, plant trellises, 
paper cutters, boibkstands, and similar articles. The food interest led to 
choking, baking, studying sources of (pod materials, and so on. The 
clothing interest furnished opportunities not only for hand work but 
also for study of the origin of fabrics and their manufacture. 

By these^constructiv^ activities the attention of the child was directed 
to the actual world, where he learned from observation agriculture, 
transportation, industrial activities, a ad the problems of distribution, 
the buying and sealing of comn^odities. He was led back into histoi^ 
to find the origin of all these activities in primitive life. In his construc- 
tive activity the child acquires the facts of arithmetic, geography^ his- 
tory, botany, chemistry, the use of language, and other formal subjects. 

The school itself demanded cgoperative action in constructing things 
that the children needed — such Is equip'V' , nt fdr the laboratories, bicycle 
stands, apparatos for pl^ical exerdses, bird houses, gins for* cotton, 
Indian tents, racks, and so on. All these activities and many otl^ers 
brought each child into active relation with*h!s fellow workers and 

IS Dewey, jilhn , Jftfan ol Organization of the University Primary School, Privately 
printed. 
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furnishe<^ opportunity for cooperative effort. In fact, the entire manage- 
meni and work of the school were designed to make the child conscious 
of community purposefulness, and to train him in cooperative action. 

Conclusion. It is impossible as yet to estimate the historic sig- 
nificance of Dewey’s innovations and ideas. There have been attributed 
to him many ideas and practices.^ which actually are due to other re- 
formers. Moreover, it is too early to foresee just how much of his special 
point of view will endure the test of reflection. The functional theory, 
doctrine of interest, and the project and problem methods, are impor- 
tant contributions, but they are not particularly original. How far each 
should be utilized is still a matter of dispute. The ’movement for con- 
structive activity had its origin in Froebel, but wUs confined to the 
kindergarten. It would seem that Dewey’s emphasis on socialization has 
come nearer to an enduring contribution. But this also was not new, for 
it was found in different forms in all the great reformers. Moreover, it 
caused the most determined effort ever made to place public educa- 
tion under strict control of reactionary forces. Dewey, however, clarified 
the relation of all knowledge and productive activity to social living. 

Dewey claimed that his theory of pragmatism or instrumentalism 
was a Copernican revolution in educational theory. The analogy was not, 
however, a happy one. The acceptance of the doctrine of heliocentricity 
was followed by an era of unanimity, peace, and unparallele,^ progress i.i 
astronomy. Just the opposite is true in education; confusion, dissatisfac-- 
tion, and downright distrust have been the chief characteristics of Ameri- 
can education for half a century. Opposition to many of Dewey’s 
fundamental principles has mounted to a feverish condition. In later 
years he niodified many of his early conceptions in view of criticism. 



Chapter 25 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
THE 20th CENTURY 


Gi 


’ENERAL social and intellectual conditions. The 20th cen- 
tury usfieted in the greatest revolutionary transforma^on since the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the 5th century of our era. It has included the 
termination of European domination over civilization and the assump- 
tion of leadership by American democracy. European philosophies of 
education, Hegelianism, Pestalozzianism, Herbartianism, Froebelianism, 
and the superiority of Germanic schools passed just before the begin- 
ning of the century. Scienti^c realism deposed the belated Humanism of 
th*e schools and colleges, and seized the direction of human affairs. 
Christianity, yielding to its inherent tendency to formalism and institu- 
tionalism, tied its fortune to the existing social, political, and economic 
conditions, ^nd to a traditional biology; and, though it maintained a show 
of official respectability by becoming the tool of imperialist!^ exploita- 
tion, it declined in genuine power and service to mankind. Its inability 
to discern its uniqi^ function in^ evolving world and to transmit it& 
spiritual values was apparent, and as a consequence secularism gained 
the upper hand. 

The most vigorous intellectual activity manifested itself in the pur- 
suit of the sciences. Biology occi^)ied file spotlight and dominated psy- 
chology, sociology, and political ^ienceT*The biological principles qf the 
struggle for existence and.Ihe survival,Of th& fittest led to the belief that 
might makes right. This gave justification to an intensified nationalism. 

Monarchy and imperialism were uppermost but felt the challenge of 
growing socialism. In order to keep the masses in subjection, Germaify 
sought worl^dqptinatipn, and in the attempt plunged humanity into 
two devastating wars.^ 
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Wealth, leisure, standard of living. When a thoroughgoing inquiry 
has been made, and all pertinent facts are garnered, the most basic and 
significant fact in regard to 20th century life is that its greater per 
capita wealth has provided America a higher living standard and more 
leisure for all its people than any other in all history. It has more 
mechanical horsepower per capita to do the drudgery and perform the 
work than any people with many slaves to every household. It has 
better school buildings, more and better equipment, and ampler oppor- 
tunity to produce superior culture so far as such physical instruments 
can aid in advancing culture. More children have been enabled to con- 
tinue their education through adolescent years than ever before in 
history. It has been an age of power and leisure be>jnd the reach of 
utopian imagination. 

CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 

Reaction against all philosophy. The 19th century brought an 
end to the construction cf comprehensive systems of philosophy founded 
upon metaphysics. The conception has generally prevailed that ultimate 
reality is unknowable, and the human mind must content itself with a 
knowledge of the contingent, temporal, changeable, ‘and relative — in 
a word, with the phenomenal. The fact is, the mind of man is limited in 
its capability and it is not only impossible to transcend experience but 
unprofitable to attempt to do so. The effort to deduce knowledge from 
general principles results only in stark failure. While a few thinkers 
continued^o thrash over the old straw, the most constructive minds 
threw themselves into the detailed pursuit of the natural sciences with 
ui avidity never approached. Those who continued *0 feel the need of 
philosophy concluded that man is predominantly a creature of action 
and that reflection, though valuable in a way, should not become morbid 
in pursuit of ultimate reality. Philosophy, it has been generally accepted, 
is the study of the methods of learning' from experience. 

So^ar &s the study of education was concerned the leaders generally 
adoptect the scientific methodoldgy and the philosophy and history of 
education were subordinated to psychology, administration, curriculum, 
and methods. Experimebtalism was the guiding philosophy, so far as 
tlfere was any. However, as the years advanced, protests against this 
program of naturalism have become increasingly powei '•’!. The progress 
in educational philosophy will now be sketched. , 
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Pragmatism. The pragmatic philosophy of John Dewey, kflown also 
as instrumentalism and experimentalism, has prevailed to an extraordi- 
nary extent not only in America but elsewhere as well. It is essentially 
the New England descendant of the realism of Bacon combined with the 
utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill. Among the innumerable disciples 
of Dewey who have carried on his vie%s, the most influential have been 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University; William H. Kilpatrick, John L. 
Childs, Harold Rugg, and George S. Counts, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. These men have promoted the pragmatic philos- 
ophy in somewhat«different ways and have been highly successful in 
clarifying its principles and making it practical in the program of the 
schools. Their writings, which are numerous, have adhered to the Dewey 
tradition. They have influenced to a marked degree the curriculum and 
method of instruction and the social aspects of education; its meta- 
physical ^d epistemological implications they have not advanced. The 
study of how minds work in learning and cooperation in bringing about 
social reform are their chief contributions. 

In many ways instrumentalism has identified itself with the Pro- 
gressive Education movement; and it has relation also to Realism and to 
one aspect of neo-Humanism. 

Daring the pak few yeajs an increasing tide of criticism has arisen 
against pragmatic education from philosophic thinkers, religious leaders, 
practical educators, and even parents. Several national organizations 
have taken up the cydgels sfainst this system, especially in its social 
and moral ^plication. 

The Progressive Education movement. Three factors a|used this 
movement: (i) the spirit of radicalism and reform begun by Francis 
Parker in Quincy, •Massachusetts, and let loose more completely by* 
Dewey’s school at the University of Chicago; (2) the new Froebel- 
ianism, which emphasized self-realization through self-activity, and, 
probably, the«sudden exploitation of the Montessori method, which for 
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a brief tibie aroused still further confidence in the laissez jaire theory 
and practice; and (3) the widespread study of child nature strengthened 
the view that the innate interest and activities of the child, unhindered 
by external compulsion or authority, are to be trusted implicitly. With 
such conceptions in mind, Stanwood Cobb and a number of parents and 
teachers at a meeting in Washington, D.C., organked the “Progressive 
Education Association” in 1919. 

Through some misunderstanding early in its history the new move- 
ment became identified in the popular mind wtih the pragmatic philos- 
ophy as expounded by Dewey and his followers. I-t is true the term 
“progressive education” had been used by Dewey ,in Democracy and 
Education, and it was generally assumed that the neir movement rep- 
resented his philosophy. Superficially the two movements app>eared iden- 
tical — each of them was a sharp break with traditionalism, fornralism, 
and imposition. But a close study reveals they were based upon entirely 
different conceptions. 

The Progressive Education movement actually sprang from the spirit- 
ualistic and creative principles of Froebel and of Montessori, together 
with the new science of child development. It insisted that the spon- 
taneity of the preschool child and child-centeredness be extended up- 
ward through the grades. Its fundamental drive was humanistic and not 
utilitarian; and although it was •activistic, it was the play Spirit and not 
industrial production that was sought. It was, moreover, dominantly 
individualistic. In 1919 Dewey * definitely repudiated the movement. 

His objections to Progressive Education we-e: first, that it over- 
emphasized the education of the individual, a view which was reiterated 
by Drs. Bode and Counts; second, that the Progressive classroom 
situation is “artificial” and not, as it <;hould be, “a (.substitute for the 
life outside of the* school;” third, that the Progressive method depends 
upen “immediate and spontaneous interest,” which is a misinterpreta- 
tion of the nature of interest; fourth, the pupils plan everything them- 
selves and they are not held responsible for the performance of their 
tasksy they Should riot be permitted to reduce the teacher’s function to 
continuous improvisation. The Jumping from, one interest to another 
violates, Dewey pointed out, the principles of mental growth which 
demand continuity of effort; fifth, he insisted that the school exists to 
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build a better social order through constructive activities, buf Progres- 
sive Education had no such purpose in view. 

Four years later George S. Counts challenged the Association policy 
by his radical and provocative addresses, Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order? Dr. Boyd H. Bode followed some six years later with a 
similar criticism.* 

In consequence of the attacks by the instrumentalists and others, the 
Progressive Education Association changed its name to the American 
Education fellowship, and with the new name its objective underwent a 
profound alteration. It now undertook as its chief purpose the building 
of a new social ordgr.^ In 1919 the Association launched one of the most 
far reaching mo^^ments, known as the “Eight Year Study.” The Fel- 
lowship continues to publish as its organ the magazine Progressive 
Education. 

Realism. Among the educational thinkers of the i6th century Renais- 
sance were a number of outstanding men who repudiated Scholas- 
ticism, but turned avidly to the ancients to satisfy their craving 
for knowledge. Thgy were not interested in 4 Iumanism for esthetic, 
mdral, or religious reasons but for the scientific knowledge, the intel- 
lectual confent of the classical' writers. Similarly during the past half- 
century a number of writers have favored freedom of thought and 
opposed traditionalism, but \heir deeper interest is the advancement of 
science*They believe in knowledge for its own sake regardless of where 
the chips may fall. Among these are Bertrand Russell and Alfred North 
Whitehead^both Englishm":] who came to the United States because the 
freedoi^ of life and thought here was more favorable to tJjeir ideas. 
As professor of philosophy for m5>ny years at Harvard University 
Whitehead elaboraKed a system «of thought that cannot be adequateljf 
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represent by the term Realism. Its organismic character marks it as 
a new trend in scientific and philosophical construction. It is, however, 
so abstruse that few can understand it. Despite its high value for educa- 
tion its influence is limited. Here belongs also Robert Millikan, the 
physicist, who took a profound interesfHn education and religion. 

These thinkers saw the escape' from a low, imfhoral, and humdrum 
existence in zeal for scientific knowledge. They had confidence that this 
pursuit was the road to the “good life.” They were not avei;se to the ap- 
plication of knowledge, but they did not cultivate it for thtf sake of the 
loaves and fishes, but for the pure joy of intellectual conquest and more 
especially for understanding the universe in which we live. 

Essentialism. The trend toward pragmatism and ^rogressivism was 
vigorously opposed by William C. Bagley, of Teachers College who 
took a conservative point of view. Primarily a student of teaching, he 
emphasized method, content, and management rather than creative 
thinking. While his position was more in harmony with common sense, 
it lacked a basic philosophy, and as a consequence was unable to effect 
a strong reaction to progressive trends.* 

Efforts to resuscitate Humanism. Various attempts have bden 
made to revive humanistic education or to salvage some ot its values 
from the flood of changes in aims and currisular offerings. These have 
come chiefly on the college level tjut the implications of the'’theory reach 
to lower education as well. But in the various efforts the origifial idea 
has been distorted and little of the true Humanism' remains.* 

The chief originator of the new humanistic 'movement was Irving 
Babbitt, ^ofessor of French at Harvard. He bewailed the derline of 
classical Humanism, advocated the cessation of the conflict between 
Ancient and modem languages, and desired to restort* the conception of 
the well-balanced scholar. Another undying humanist is Alexander 
Meikeljohn, sometime President of Amherst College, who directed a 
strange experiment at the University of Wisconsin in an effort 

to revive a knowledgeipf Qreek language literature, and life. 

A still later experiment has been carried on at St. John’s College, 
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Annapolis, Maryland, by President Stringfellow Barr, whose (ftirriculum 
consists of 100 books which are chosen because they are the most impor- 
tant from the standpoint of an all-around acquaintance with liberal 
culture. 

The Humanism of the 1920’s Iras a strong protest against the exagger- 
ated emphasis upon^ science. Its advficates were under the influence of 
English conceptions of education which were introduced after World 
War I. 

Another aspect of Hiunanism has been advocated by a number of 
writers who believe the improvement of society lies in the use of science 
in inventing instnjpients which will do away with drudgery and make 
the lot of man iflore pleasant. They especially decry the idea that the 
otherworldliness of Christianity can bring man a hairier life. Th^ 
scorn the supernatural as the source of a better existence.^ 

Ronnan Catholic philosophy of education. Secular education in 
France and the United States, and the naturalistic ^tons of prag- 
matism and the new Humanism were alike objectionable to Catholic 
traditions because (hey denied the supernatural. The conviction that to 
it* alone were committed the oracles of divine truth and the authority 
to teach hflve necessitated that the Church establish its own system of 
dementary, secondary, and higher schools so that all subversive influ- 
ences mightiDe rigidly withheld from Catholic children. 

Ronian Catholic scholars have been unusually active during the past 
quarter -century in redefining the position of the Church in all matters 
of education. Naturally the .'nost authoritative statement on the subject 
was t^ papal encyclical On the Christian Education of Ycj^h issued 
by Pius XI in 1919.^ In addition to this a large and scholarly literature 
has been publishe 4 by American Catholic writers. 
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On the^ practical side, Catholic schools have likewise made great ad< 
vancement during the past half century. The right to operate Christian 
schools was sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the Oregon 
case. In 1922 the legislature of that state enacted a law requiring every 
child from 8 to 16 years of age to atterid the state public schools. This 
measure was appealed to the Fedei'al Supreme Court by several of the 
Orders of Sisters, and the ruling handed down nullified the law. The 
decision permitted parents to meet the state compulsory 'attendance law 
by sending their children to parochial schools, provided such schools 
meet the scholastic standard set up by the state foe the education of 
children. 

Since the Oregon decision Catholic teachers in increasing numbers 
have qualified for teachers’ certificates by pursuing professional courses 
in education, and they have frequented gatherings of teachers and col- 
laborated with voluntary standardizing agencies. 

Of 2,468,390 children enrolled in non-public schools during 1947 and 
1948 approximately 93 per cent were Catholics. Some 476,425 Roman 
Catholic youth were enrolled in 2,185 Church secondary -schools this 
same year. The proportion of Catholic children attending Church ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has continued to increase antiually; this 
is particularly noteworthy in the separate high schools for boys and girls. 

SOME CHANGES IN EUROPEAN EDUCATION 

I. European school systems have become mure exclusively national- 
istic and propagandistic as imperialistic ambitions ripened. This was 
true to a degree in England and France, but especially in Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. Japan followed this trend in the Frr East. 

2. The religious problem has given considerable difficulty in England, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and continues to be unsettled ever3nvhere. 

3. The curriculum was changed from the traditional humanistic pro- 
gram to the more realistic, practical, and technical. 

4. Jhe Im^ortanc^of directing youth was increasingly felt. The Hitler 
youth movement was a notable eianple. 

5> As technology advanced children and youth were less needed in 
the ranks of labor; and ihore advanced training was necessary to equip 
tjj^m to enter industry. The consequence was that the period of com- 
I^sory school attendance was lengthened in many and con- 
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tinuation schools were set up. The Education Act of 1944 in England 
extended thfc age of compulsory attendance from 14 to 1 5, and in time to 
16 years; and, for one day ^ week, to 18 years. France copied American 
education afftr World War H, and the aompulsory attendance limit was 
upped Srom 13 to 15; part time attendance was required to 18 for those 
who bad employment Primary education in Germany was increased one 
year, and graduation from '^'ymnasia put at 19 years. Junior colleges 
have been established in large numbers in England, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 

6. The trend everywhere hat been socialistic. The intellectual en* 
ligbtenment which motivated popular education from ‘the time of Rous- 
seau and Pestalozzi was at its heart a principle of social fermentation 
and emancipation. The autocratic states promoted education to produce 
skilled workmen and subservien^subje’i^s. But the*rulers generally were 
well aware that education was a dangerous instrumint, whiCh Was Jikely 
to lead to a socialistic state. To peip^tuate control of the masses the 
leaders of Germany promoted imperialism in thg hope that prosperity 
would keep the people subservient. 

The common school is the seed plot of democratic government. Fran^ 
became social!l?.^6, England elected a labor government, and socialism 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Changing psychological views. No science has equalled psychology 
in the radical changes through which it has passed during the last hun- 
dred years. Long termed “Mental Philosophy” by the English and 
American world, it shed its conne6tion with philossphy and, borrowing 
the term “psychology” from German usage, it became a natural and 
experimental science under Wundt, Fechner., and Helmholtz. Meanwhile, 
in America, under the impact of biological evolution, William James of 
Harvard gave the subject a decidedly physiological turn, and G. Stanley 
Hall placed the emphasis on the genetic point of vie^. Throughout the 
early decades of the 20th century these various approaches were vigor- 
ously pursued by the disciples of Wundt, James, and Hall. Each in his 
own way made an effort to show that mind is a natural phenomenon 
which has evolved in harmony with the laws of nature. Obviously it 
was necessary to include the mental processes of the lower levels of life, 
and animal mentality from the amoeba to the great apes was investi- 
gated with painstaking precision in scientific laboratories. 

Mechanistic psychology. Many new psychologists viewed mind hs 
a phenomenon of nature in the Newtonian sense, that is to say, as the 
result of pure mechanism. But since some ®f the foremost physicists 
more recently have come to doubt the mechanical view of the world 
and adopted a more creative explanation, psychologists have revised 
their positions. Not only was the physical analogy pulled from under 
their feet, but an even more disconcerting thing happened: the investiga- 
tions of th:' neurological laboratories failed to substantiate their r^laims. 

Educational psychologists took a lively interest in the learning process; 
tliis led to the study of animal learning. John B. 'Watson, following 
the Russian, Pavlov, and the pragmatic view of mind, elaborated the 
“Behavioristic Theory”; and Edward L. Thorndike developed the “Stim- 
ulus-Response (S-R) Bond The^^ry.” Bpth of these theories were later 
abandoned, and eduaitional psychology lias turned to other explanations. 

StriicfUral and functional view» have been i^dely held, and in recent 
yeafs the Gestalt theory U&s attained popularity. During the past several 
decades social processes, •creative thinking, integration, and the study 
^ personality have crept into works on psychology. The tremendous 
^mand for knowledge of the mental life in conn^tiok^Ith education 
has far outrun the purely scientific interest. 
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Psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. Contemporarily *with the 
physiological, experimental, genetic, pragmatic, and Gestalt psycho- 
logical movements, there sprang up still another of momentous value, 
the analytic. Its origin was different, however, for it originated in the 
realm of pathology. Some European physicians, confronted with cases 
of hysteria, sought 4o trace its histology in order to find its therapy 
Sigmund Freud, an Austrian physician, found the approach by analyz- 
ing the childhood experiences of his patients. Many of his ideas were 
fantastic, he hit upon the simple fact that somewhere in the history 
of the patient sonjiething had gone wrong with neuropsychic develop- 
ments. 'R) probe as deeply as possible into the past, he believed, might 
furnish the clue to Ae beginning of the trouble. Psychopathology, psy- 
choanalysis, psychotherapy, and psychiatry sprang from this basic 
source. For the educator two valuable contributions resulted. First, 
psychodn&lysis was a form of archeology, an excavation of the lower 
strata of the mind, the digging into the past for facts by jrhich to explain 
behavior. Second, it confirmed the conclusion of the geneticists that the 
psychic nature is basically emotional. It was .in the natural order of 
events that G. Stanley Hall should introduce Freud and his doctrine to 
Americah stholars. 

As to the place of sex ip the unfolding life of the human organism, 
l^reud’s vievWwas an exaggeration, or better, an overemphasis upon the 
minor aspect of this central function. The pragmatic philosophy on its 
side made a similar ]}lunder when it underestimated the importance of 
sex and m^e food, shelter, c. d clothing the only basic motivations. 

Genetic psychology. G. Stanley Hall left no succcessor to carry on 
bis research into the development of child nature in a comprehensive 
way. His fundarngntal theory ^f rei'apitulation was discredited, bis 
method of using questionnaires was condemned as unscientific, and his 
general conclusions as to educational reform neglected. Educafipnal 
theory and practice, it must be acknowledged,, has been dominated by 
the pragmatic-instrumentalist philoso{fby. Howevq;, interest in the study 
of children has not been entir^y neg^^cted alid iA these fater years it 
has shown a ne^ vigor, ^nd has becqffle mere scentific in methdd. 

The general tendency has been to cultivate small areas more inten- 
sively. Dr. H. H. Goddard, who studied undA: Hall, became the first 
leader in clinical and abnormal psychology by his research work at t^ 
Training Sc£oelA)r Feeble-Minded Children at Vineland, N. J. He was 
one of the first in ^erica to use the Binet-Simon scale and greatly, 
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advanced* the science of intelligence testing. Dr. Arnold Gesell, another 
of Hall’s prot^g^s, specialized in the physical and mental growth of 
infants and is the world’s outstanding authority in the field. 

The elementary school age has not been studied so intensively by 
American scholars. But in Europe Piaget, Director of the Rousseau In- 
stitute at Geneva, has given the w(>rld the most renearkable insight into 
the development of the pre-pubertal stage. Among his books are The 
Child’s Conception of Physical Causality, The Child's Conception of the 
World, Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, The Language and 
Thought of the Clnld and The Moral Judgment of theCMld. 

No field of genetic research has attracted more attention tiian that 
of adolescence. But no one has attempted to equad the two lai'ge 
volumes in which Hall summed up all aspects of the subject at the 
time (1904). Innumerable texts on the subject have been published, 
and in recent years several new investigations have been made." 

The deepening conviction that in the final analysis all education must 
base its procedures not so much on experience in general but upon the 
ripening factors of the personality has caused educators to seek more 
definite knowledge of genetic processes. In the field of adolescence this 
has stimulated a number of investigations. From 1934 to 1939 the Pro- 
gressive Education Association authorized a. .Study of Adolescence b^ 
the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. The findings of the 
Commission, which are numerous, have been made available.^ These in- 
vestigations are based upon case studies. A few years later The National 
Society for the Study of Education devoted its 43rd Yearboqk (Part I) 
to Adolescence.’® 

C ^ 

Still later a group of professors at the University of Chicago, repre- 
senting biology, physiology, nutrition,. pediatrics, p;ychiatry, anthro- 
pology, sociology, education, and psychology, formed The Committee on 
Huma^ Development, which is exploring a number of different phases 
of child and adolescent development. The projects of the Committee are 
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supported by the Lilly Endowment.^^ The first work to appear is a 
study of sixteen-year-old youth in a small dty not far from Chicago. 
Many methods were used to secure data. 

Educational psychology. It has always been assumed that educa- 
tional psychology is merely the#application of scientific psychology to 
classroom and pedagogical situations It is now beginning to appear 
that educational psychology is perhaps an entirely different and inde- 
pendent field of science. It has for its purpose the art of departing from 
what would Naturally happen in order to produce an artificial product. 
Scientific psychology is analytic and explanatory; educational psychol- 
ogy is the science of the integration of the organism to produce a 
harmonious personality. The science of the natural operation of the 
mind is one thing, but the task of education is not to follow nature in 
its simple operations, but to build up higher functions which do not 
come of their own accord. 

Educational science has carved out its own field, |ind is not only 
experimental but to an increasing degree genetic. The greatest advance 
has been made in the effort to bring more of precision and accuracy into 
ouf knowledge of the mental processes and how they can be controlled. 

• THE DEVELOPMENT, OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

The historical background of the movement. This highly con- 
sequential movement, had its roots in various settings, in all of which, 
however, tfipre was a sorely .'elt need for more accurate knowledge of 
mental processes. T^e unfruitful effort of Herbart to apply strict mathe- 
matical calculation to the recall of ideas led after many years to the 
extreme toil of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, F<Hdmer, and Helmholtz in measur-o 
ing sensory discriminations, memory, time reactions, find other psycho- 
logical phenomena. In England the same desire for definite and obj&tive 
knowledge induced Sir Francis Galton to originate the idea of using 
the mathematical technique inv^easutfhg human* traits in his works, 
Heredity Genius (1869), and Natwal Inheritance (^889). The*ad>^ces 
of Galton were followed by the work pt Kart Pearson. These two move- 
ments, the German and the English, were inst^mental in producing 
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the first tfirticle published in this new field in America by James McKeen 
Cattell, entitled “Mental Tests and Measurements” (1890).’* 

Another beginning of a different sort was made in America by J. M. 
Rice, editor of The Forum. Interested in promoting efficiency in school 
teaching, he investigated for some yea*-s the spelling achievements of 
33,000 pupils, and published several articles in 1897, He proved that 
children who were taught 15 minutes a day by a rational technique 
could spell as well as those who were taught 40 minutes by the drill 
method. This astonishing fact, objectively demonstrated ^ly technical 
investigation, aroused heated discussion and objection. It initiated the 
scientific movement of testing by accurate measurements the lesults of 
teaching the various subjects in the curriculum, and it led to the forming 
of various measurements of achievements. 

A 'substantial advance was made by the publication in 1904 of The 
Theory of Mental and Social Measurements 'hy Edward L. Thorndike. 
This was the first general work to set forth the statistical approach in 
the study of problems of anthropology, vital statistics, economics, soci- 
ology, biology, and education. This treatise made clear to new students 
what is meant by average, median, mode, scale of measurement, prob- 
able error, standard deviation, and coefficient of correlation.- Ttiis work 
added greatly to the clear understanding of the data which now flowed 
in ever increasing volume from precise laboratory experimentation and 
statistical method. ’ 

Thorndike promoted the measurement of the ability of school children 
and established scales foi spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, and other 
subjects. S. A. Courtis, Leonard P. Ayers, and others produced many 
subject-matter measuring scales. This movement did not, however, con- 
tinue to exert great influence, for at 4:he time a pjofound change of 
attitude toward aH subject-matter in the curriculum came along. More- 
ove*, interest in measurement suddenly took a different direction. 

The measuring of intelligence. The French psychologist, Alfred 
Binet, for some yea-s had explored various aspects of the psycho- 
physical org^ism. Iff 1904 the Minister of Public Instruction for France 
apix)int!ed him to a committee to 'find a scientific method for discovering 
the' subnornoal children in order to separate them from others in the 
schools. With the assistance of Theodore Simon he tested children in 
Paris schools, and in 1905 published A Method of Measuring the 
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tntdUgence of Young Children, Binet was able with a high tiegree of 
accuracy to discriaiinate the idiot, the imbecile, and the moron, and to 
establish what is called “mental age.” The tests were revised in 1908 
and 1911 to apply to the higher levels of intelligence. Before his death, 
Binet forecast the course that mental tests should take. 

The ^ork of Bine&in testing intelligence was promoted in the United 
States by H H. Goddard and l-ewis Terman. In 1916 Terman pub- 
lished the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon tests. The idea of 
“Intelligenc^Quotient” (I.Q.), which is the child’s “mental age” divided 
by his chronological age was the suggestion of William Stern. The use 
of the Ailny Alpha and Beta group intelligence scales in World War I 
had a profound elfect in demonstrating the value of the measurement 
movement. From 1910 to 1930 the number of different tests formulated 
to test achievement, memory, factual knowledge, skills, interests, 'atti- 
tudes, and aptitudes reached phenomenal proportions. Since then the 
effort has been directed .more to the evaluation of the higher mental 
processes, interests, and general personality traits. 

Today measurement has been expanded to the utmost and is used 
in connection with choice of studies, college entrance, vocational place- 
ments, dikc(Arering aptitudes, and in all educational activities. All aspects 
of the personality are now being subjected to measurement.^® 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL WORK 

Relation guidance axi-' instruction historically. The function 
of the guide is to conduct the novice to the object of his search so as 
to save time and effort in useless expe-imentation. The Athenian Greeks 
separated the funclion of guidaijce (pedagogy = child guidance) from* 
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instnicti<fti. Such a division did not, however, become universal, probably 
because it is felt that guideince is inherent in the process of education. 
The need of guidance in the choice of school and of studies has been 
frequently pointed out by reformers. Nevertheless the present move- 
ment for guidance and counseling didinot spring directly from school 
situations but from the changing ccnditions of industrial-professional life. 

Changes in vocations and vocational training. Modern civiliza- 
tion has produced profound changes in the number and nature of voca- 
tions and in the preparation needed to fit youth for tb^ir life-work. 
The few and simple pursuits of the past have be^n complicated and 
evolved by science and technology: 

1. Few children today are brought up in conditioKS where they can 
observe and participate in any of the industrial and other pursuits that 
sustain society. 

2. Most of the professions and vocations have become highiy special- 
ized and are now divided into a number of technical specialties. The 
total number of vocations runs into many thousands. 

3. The assembly line of the superindustrial plant has many tasks 
absurdly simple, repetitious, and correspondingly fatiguing. They require 
practically no mental activity. Others require a high degree' of '^technical 
knowledge and skill. 

4. Both general education aed technical* training are more and moire 
needed to equip young people for their vocational careers. 

5- Under these conditions choice of vocation, preparation, and the 
acquisition of skill require guidance which teachers and school officers 
ordinarily cannot give. Vocational guidance belongs to specialists. 

6 . The selection of employees for large industrial, mercantile, and 
•other establishments can be performed efficiently only by officials who 
know the requirements, and can judge the abilities and competency of 
individuals. 

Educational and personal guidance. In 1882 President Daniel 
Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkini) University appointed a board of ad- 
visers, consisting of one professoT from every undergraduate department, 
so that'every student “may*-have a friend to consult in the perplexities 
which- arise.” Later this officer was called dean. His function was to 
maintain the close personal touch with students; this was no longer 
feasible for the president becau.se of his mounting administrative duties. 
President W. R. Harper of Chicago advanced the work of deans along 
the line of guidance. The complicating of college )ife and the expansion 
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of the curriculum to thousands of courses required that 'students be 
given help in the selection of courses best suited to their needs. 

But Harper, who had a deep intuition of the relation of the student’s 
intellectual capacity to his personal attitudes, interests, and traits, went 
further and advocated basing (he curriculum upon the development of 
the adolescent life. * 

The beginning of the guidance movement. In 1908 Dr. Frank 
Parsons, uijider the beneficence of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, daughter of 
Agassiz, b^an “The Vocation Bureau” in the Civic Service House, 
Boston, Massachiftetts. For several years, it may be added, he had been 
interested in securing jobs for young immigrants. In stating the aims 
of the Bureau, ^Parsons used the term “vocational guidance” which 
quickly became popular usage. The next year the Boston School .Com- 
mittee requested the Bureau to outline a program of vocational guidance 
for the Public Schools of the city. The program was forthwith initiated 
and has been in operatidn ever since. 

The vocational guidance movement was backed by Harvard Uni- 
versity, especially. by President Charles W.* Eliot and Paul Hanus, 

Pfofe.ssor of Education, and courses were introduced into the summer 

* • 

session. Under ^uch favorable auspices the movement gathered speedy 
lyomentum, and a national* conference was held in Boston in 1910. Three 
years later ^he National Vocational Guidance Association was organ- 
ized, aftd its official organ. The Vocational Guidance Magazine, began 
publication. 

The integration off the test-measurement movement with the 
guidaijpe movement. These two movements did not reach* their cre- 
scendo until they were united in the 1930’s. Binet early foresaw that the 
diagnosis of the iifterests and intellectual aptitudes of youth led natu* 
rally to discernment of vocational competence and placement. Ii^ 1910 
be wrote: 

I hope in 1912 to be able to rablish'i^study already begun a long time 
ago on the different aptitudes m children; it ^11 be the logical* comple- 
ment of the measurement of intelligence I (hink the knowledge of apti- 
tudes is the finest problem of pedil^ogy. It has as yet been treated 
nowhere . . . and at the moment we possess no sur» procedure for inves^- 
gating the aptitudes of any subject, child or aclult — There would be 
immense profit in knowing the worUi of each one and the vocation for^ 
which his nature des^ned him; methods and tests which would throw' 
light on vocations, aptitudes, and also inaptitudes, would render immeas- 
urable service to aU. 4 Vs soon as the theoretical part of the problem was 
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solved, practical applications would not delay, and a whole intelligent 

organization of placement would be made.^* 

Few students of education, fewer still, of the laymen have any com- 
prehension of the vast development of these movements. But despite 
their significance, it must be remembered that the human per^nality 
has not yet been completely dissected and charted.’^ 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Beginning and expansion. The conducting of schools has expanded 
into a business of gigantic proportions and of intri:ate performances 
requiring over a thousand separate functions and {.ctiVities. From the 
simple art of managing a small school it has grown into the most elabo- 
rate technique of administering huge systems of schools in cities and 
states. Concurrent with the increase in complexity has been the growth 
of accurate knowledge of management. This colossal expansion took 
place in the first quarter of the century and was facilitated by the 
employment of professors who specialized in educational administration 
in the leading universities. Teachers College, Columbia University, wds 
foremost in recognizing the necessity of amassing precise information 
by careful investigation in this area. The earjy authorities in the sdbject 
were Samuel T. Dutton, David Snedden, George A. Strayer, and N. L. 
Englehardt. 

The fields of administration. Gradually the various areas of organ- 
ization, administration, supervision, statistics, financing, building, staff- 
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ing, public relations, and child accounting were investigatAl and the 
thousand different detailed functions differentiated. 

The American Association of School Administrators, an affiliate of 
the N.E.A., at its annual sessions presented the most vital problems as 
they arose in importance and iiutituted intensive study of each. This has 
added ’greatly to tlK progress of the science and art of education. The 
Federal Office of Education, begun in 1867, has done invaluable service 
by compiling statistics and publishing reports and monographs on a wide 
variety of ^pics. 

Surveys. The«surveying of schools has been taking place for a long 
time. Tbday surveys are made of the details of state school systems, 
county schools, tci^ systems, colleges, and universities. Probably the 
first was made during the Lutheran Reformation to determine the con- 
dition of the Latin Schools and universities, which declined becmise of 
the violence of religious and vocational changes. It was quite simple but 
brought out the facts. 

The first in our country to be made as a means of evaluating the 
efficiency of a school system was that of the ^hools of Boise, Idaho, by 
Galvin N. Kendall, Superintendent of the schools of Indianapolis, in 
1910. This was a short and simple evaluation of school practices. 

In 1911 and 1912 the %:hools of New York City were surveyed under 
the directiofi of Dr. Paul H. Hanus, Erofessor of Education of Harvard 
UniveBity. Since that time innumerable surveys have been made. Today 
they are carried oyt by a group of specialists' armed with statistics, 
graphs, a^d technical, infoi .nation on all aspects of the schools: score 
cards ^o measure jadequacy of buildings, playgrounds, equipment and 
so on; achievement tests to measur. the efficiency of instrfiction; and 
all the other aspects of schoolwprk. The results are not always beneficial, . 
for authorities do not always follow through with reform measures. But 
without such investigations and recommendations little progresf ^ould 
take place. • 

New study of school adtjj^inisttttion. In (050 the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation (see p. 652) set out to iiofove fhe aaministmtibn of public 
education on a* nationvy^e scale. T(jtf project is called The CoJoperative 
Program in Educational Administration (the t.P.E.A.). 

This investigation was the result of three years of discussion by the 
American Association of School Administrators. It will extend over ’five 
years and its sl^nifisance may be guessed by the fact that a grant df 
more than $3,ooo,(^o has been eillocated for it. The 'objective of the 
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these states to finance their schools so as to make them more efficient 
was far below the average for the nation. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that the amount of taxable wealth behind each child shows very 
great inequality. In order to equalize educational opportunity great 
pressure has been brought upon CongreSd to provide funds for the states 
whose per capita contribution to thbir schools is beldw the average of the 
nation as a whole. Many measures have been introduced into Congress 
but no action has yet been taken. 

Presidential participation in educational affairs. ‘Educational 
centralizers have for many years endeavored to enlht the tremendous 
power of the President of the United States to promote the nefoms these 
people desire. Pressure from such sources has increased greatly during 
the past quarter-century because of the depression and war. President 
Hoover instituted in 1931 a special committee to study social trends. 
It made an elaborate report and recommended the establishment of a 
“Department of Education with a Secretary of Education” with cabinet 
rank at its head. In 1938 President Roosevelt set up an “Advisory Com- 
mittee” to study the school situation. According to Adolph E. Meyer, 
“This was by far the most comprehensive analysis of educational condi- 
tions ever undertaken by any nation.” Following this report in 1940, 
President Roosevelt called The Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
In 1947 President Truman authdrized the “Commission on higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy,” and in 1951 the White Houlfe Con- 
ference on Education.” 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. ASSOCIATIONS v 
AND OTHER AGENCIES 

Earljj^ funds set the policy. When George Peabody (1867) set up 
the Fund named after himself, he not only perpetuated his namd and set 

^’’President’s Research Committee qn Recer^t Social Trends in the United States 
New York; JVIcGraw-Hir Boqk Company, Inrt, 1933. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (called by President 
Hoover). *New York: The Centuiy CoAipany, 1931. 

White House Conference oh Child Health and Protection, Section III, ( i ) Edu- 
cation and Training Committee on Special Classes, 1931; Committee on the Family 
and Parental Education, 1932; Committee on the School Child, Washington, 1932. 

tVlute House Conference on Children in a Democracy (called by President 
Roosevelt). Washington, 1940. 1 

White Hbuse Conference on Rural Education (called W President Roosevelt) 
Washington, 1944. 
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a noble example of philanthropy, but he laid down a liberal (iolicy and 
method of management which has guided later foundations. Between 
900 and 1,000 educational funds, foundations, and agencies have been 
established, many of them with local application and with various objec- 
tives in view. Their combined assets are around $2 billion. Only a few 
can be louched upoff here. 

I. The General Education Board. Organized in 1902 and incor- 
porated by Act of Congress, this body set as its objective “the promotion 
of educatioa'^within the United States of America without distinction of 
race, sex, or creecB’ and “in general to do and perform all things neces- 
sary or Convenient for the promotion of the object of the incorporation.” 
The design of Joim^D. Rockefeller, founder of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, was to establish an agency to distribute part of his immense wealth 
and also the funds of others entrusted to it. Mr. Rockefeller started the 
fund wVh $32 million. The Board has promoted projects at home and 
abroad. Agriculture, high schools, colleges, universities, medical educa- 
tion, Negro education, and research in many fields have been assisted. It 
has published a number of important books pealing with educational 
problems. It also assisted in establishing the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College,* Cftlumbia University. 

^ 2. Carnegie* Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
This was oilginated by thd great steeL industrialist and philanthropist, 
Andrew Carnegie (1905), to provide retiring allowances for college and 
university professor^ in the United States and Canada. The total gift 
amounted |o $15 million. This Foundation greatly affected all the insti- 
tutions^of learning,^but especially aided the progress of higher -education. 

No sooner did the trustees of the Foundation begin to studjTthe distri- 
bution of the annual income th^n they found themselves confronted t^y 
the necessity of deciding what is a college. They did not desire to assume 
the responsibility of standardizing institutions, but in the end th^^gave 
a great impetus to this task. The rules they adopted to guide them had 
great weight in promoting pri^te cdMege retiiement systems and also 
state retirement systems for public sch' <>1 tdkchers. 

3. Russell Bage Foundation (j§07)/The income from $f5 million 
is used “to promote the improvemenf of social and living conditipijs in 
the United States.” Research on adverse social conditions and publican 
tion of information on social welfare are among its chief operations.* 

4. Carnegie*Corf)oration of N«w York (1911). $125 million was 
originally, set apart^ now the assets are over $170 million. The pur> 
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poses incliide the advancement of knowledge and understanding among 
Canada, the British Commonwealths, and the United States. It aids 
technical schools, higher institutions, libraries, scientific research, publi- 
cation of books, and so forth. 

5. The Rockefeller Foundation « (1913). This was one of the 
largest endowments and its objective was one of the broadest, namely 
the welfare of mankind throughout the world. Public health, medical and 
natural science, fellowships and scholatshij>s, and health education are 
its main pursuits. 

6. Commonwealth Fund (igi8). $10 million^ given by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness and Edward S. Harkness, formed the basis of this 
important agency. A variety of activities “for the w^elfare of mankind” 
have engaged this organization through the years: medical education, 
the Cklifornia curricular study by W. C. Bagley (1925), the teacher- 
training study by W. W. Charters, nursing education, criminality and 
delinquency, child guidance, mental illness, school surveys, and, more 
recently, European fellowships aud publication of educational works. Its 
present assets are over $50 million. 

7. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation. This was established (1930*) 
“for the promotion of the health, education, and the welfare of mankind, 
but principally of children and youth . . . without regard to sex, race- 
creed or nationality.” The fund is around $48 million, and some $30 
million from the income has already been expended. The Foundation 
has three chief interests: i. “The development of health education in the 
public schools”; 2. “The general improvement of rural sciiools”; 3. 
“School caijiping as a function of public education.” In 1950 the Founda- 
tion began a five-year study of school administration (see p. 647). 

% Ford Foundation (1936). $232 million in assets in 1949. Its 
‘ purpose is scientific, educational, and charitable by means of studies, 
researcdi, and other activities which meet human social need. 

Over 120 foundations grant fellowships or scholarships to promote the 
education o| capable students. Among the' chief of these are The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, The Guggenheim Foundation, 
Institute of International Education, and the National Research Council. 

Management of Foutkdations. In an age when the forces of educa- 
tion* and social innovation and radicalism and those of conservatism 
and reaction are engaged in deadly struggle, it is ramarKable that these 
powerful foundations, backed by hundreds of millio ns of doll^, have 
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not been nuide the subject of any charge of partisanship or dcSfalcation 
in their beneficent task of human betterment.^ ^ 

Adjunctive agencies, from the beginning of the century, education 
in its innumerable aspects has been the passionate hobby of more groups 
of people than ever before. The Jist of organizations which seek to pro- 
mote the education «f children will fill a volume. Only a few of the 
front leaders can receive mention. The National Education Association 
(N.E.A.), founded in 1857, enrolls today about three-fourths of the one 
million teachA^s of the country. With its numerous affiliated groups it is 
the most powerfulrf>rofessional organization. For some years the most 
active organ of the N.E.A. has been the Education Policies Commission 
which has publisht^ a number of studies. 

Among those that are national in scope are the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (begun as the National Congress of Mothefs in 
1894). Wfth branches in all states and a membership close to 3,000,000 
it has been, through the j*ears, one of the most effective, organizations in 
the United States for the improvement of schools. Similar organizations 
have been formed in many foreign countries. The Child Study Associa- 
tion of America with its many branches has been of service in spreading 
knowledge df and sympathy for child life. Among the chief agencies for 
research are The National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 
Tfie Americaif Association of'Sehool Administrators, a department of the 
N.E.A., i'he National Association of Directors of Educational Research 
now known as The Educational Research Association, The Progressive 
Education i^sociation, and The Association for Childhood Education. A 
number ^f agencies ^concern themselves with interracial, interreligious, 
and international relations. 

CHIEF DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN THE SCHOOLS 

The fortunes of the kindergarten. In Julx of 1892, a small body 
of women animated by the pr^ciple$%nd practues of Froebel came 

For Kst of foundations, Ac., see World rAlmatyic. 

American Foundations for*Social Welfart. New Yoric: Russell Sage Foundation, 
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Rich, Wilmer Shields, afld Neva R. DeardorfiF, American Foundations and Their 
Fields, New Yoi:k: Raymond Rich Associates, 1948. 
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together hi Saratoga Springs, N.Y., to form The International Kinder- 
gartners Union! It was a deeply solemn ^occasion, for an intuition of 
destiny pervaded all hearts. No groups of religious devotees ever con- 
sorted with more sublime faith iff their cause. Three years later 35 lead- 
ing Kindergartners met in Chicago in«a session to hear President G. 
Stanley Hall discuss child education from the standpoint of the new 
genetic psychology. At the conclusion of his address all but two of the 
35 withdrew from the meeting. Hall prbfoimdly admired Froebel’s ideas, 
but he was critical of his S3mibolism and sought to give kindergartners 
a more objective and scientific point of view, and to*bring kindergarten 
technique into articulation with child nurture generally. But tne fanati- 
cal reverence of the kindergartners at that time for thy formal practices 
and mystical symbolism of Froebel’s philosophy was so overwhelming 
that they were in no mood to listen to the calm voice of science. From 
that day onward a rift in the ranks of the adherents of Froebelianism 
never healed until the devotees of the system lost their assurance. 

Setback for the kindergarten. World War I dampened the ardor 
for the kindergarten system and for all things Germanic. Synchronous 
with that depressing event came the arresting technique of Dr. Mavia 
Montessori. Froebelianism might readily have withstood ail these on- 
slaughts, but it could not suryive the acid logic of the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey. Froebel staked the validity of ‘iiis system of 
training on the assumption that the age from three or four six or 
seven forms a unique stage in the life history of ,the child. It has, he 
insisted, a psychology of its own in which the inner experie^^ces laid up 
during the years of infancy break forth into expression in outqr forms, 
that is to say, in play activities. It was not the genetic philosophy of 
Hall, nor those other disturbances that brought confusion into the camp 
of Froebel worshipers; it was rather the opposition of the educational 
theory and practice of Dewey. He replaced the panentheistic dialectic of 
Froebel — the law of opposites — ^with the Hegelian dialectic or the law 
of process, the rise 0^ concrete plbblema, and the consequent reconstruc- 
tion of experience. In his school at the University of Chicago (1896- 
1903) he brought together childi'en from four- to fourteen years, and 
ignored the idea of any distinct mental differences or stages of develop- 
ment. He contended tha*t the same i^rocess of thinking holds for the 
inlMt, the preschool child and the adult. The notion that the child from 
three to six or seven is motivated to action and thinking in a way other 
than that which motivates experience at all levels jie considered absurd. 
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Meanwhile, in 1916, the National Council of Primary Educ&tion was 
formed, and the view grew that a common interest obtained between 
workers in the nursery, the kindergarten, and the primary school. This 
bond finally brought together these various organizations to form the 
Association of Childhood Education (1931). 

Preschool educsftion. Great progress has taken place in the spread 
of preschool education, but despite these advances there was never again 
that fervent sense of mission which possessed the women who knew 
Froebel theri^lves or knew those whom he inspired. It possesses no 
philosophy of its own, no magic technique which distinguishes it from 
education in the other stages. But it must be recorded that the enthu- 
siasm of earlier day^ led to the enactment of laws in all except a few 
states providing for this level of education. 

Increase in kindergarten enrollment. Enrollment in public* kin- 
dergartens decreased slightly during the depression years of the 1930’s, 
but increased slowly during World War II and reached an all-time high 
of 988,680 by 1947 and r948. The popularity of the kindergarten as an 
instrument of public education varies extremely. In 1947 and 1948 
Michigan had more children enrolled in public kindergartens than in the 
first grade 4 nd Maine had almost as many. West Virginia, North Caro- 
lijia. South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Idaho reported no enrollmeiit. New Yosk had r83,987 in the first grade 
and i35*,S7t in the kindergarten; Texas, on the other hand, had 195,420 
in the first grade and only 6,261 in kindergarten.'*' Some states made 
considerably advance before the depression in the establishment of public 
kinderg|rtens, but these were abandoned, and those that operate today 
are largely in private hands. 

PROGRESS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Conditions.at end of the century. Elementary education had attained 
a high degree of efficiency under ^the traditional philosophy as the century 
drew to its close. The Committee of-^Piftee"* (1^93) directed by the 
National Educational Association to, propose reform measure,s in or- 
ganization and curriculum brought in an inconsequential report. 

The main objective of the school at this tiijiri was the acquisition of 
subject matter. Stress was laid on' acquiring skill in the fundamei^l 
' » 

>0 Statistics State Sdiool Systems, 1947-48, p. 50. Washington: Federal. Security 
Agency, 195©. 
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oi}eratioiis; in reading it was effective oral presentation; in writing it was 
a fine Spencerian hand; in spelling it was accuracy in spelling tricky 
words, mwy of which the child did not use; in arithmetic it was the 
mastery of the tables, measures, and processes, some of which were no 
longer in common use, and in rapidity >of addition and subtraction; in 
history and geography it was learning the disconnected facts of .American 
geography and the wars of English and United States history; and in 
literature it was memorizing poetry and reading excerpts from noted 
authors. 

Learning was memorization, and rigorous regimentation marked the 
conduct of the school. The textbook was followed slavishly. These prac- 
tices were based on the slogan “Knowledge is power.” “and on the theory 
of formal mental discipline. 

This technique was challenged for a time by the Herbartian methodol- 
ogy, which held that the main purpose of instruction was to help the 
child to rise from the concrete objects of experience to abstract concepts 
by means of expert instruction. The Herbartian cult was, however, soon 
abandoned. 

Progress in organization. Substantial advancement has been made 
in the universal acceptance of the regular features of the s'tate school 
system. Compulsory attendance laws were enacted in all remaining 
states, especially in the South, which had lagged behind. '“By 1918 all 
states required attendance. The eight-grade elementary school 'Decame 
the standard, but not until the 1930’s did the seven-grade setup dis- 
appear. Great interest was manifested in rural education; and consoli- 
dation of school districts proceeded to a large extent in the Soyth and 
West. The kindergarten was incorporated into the grade school in many 
states and cities as an integral factor. The Junior high school began to 
take the seventh and eighth grades from the elementary school. 

Tl^' most important innovation in organization weis that at Gary, 
Indiana. Superintendent )Viliiam Wirt induced the Board'' to organize 
on a new plan, whichthiis been fciiown “the platoon school” or “the 
work-study^play” movement.*® The Gary System evolved from Wirt’s 
convictioh that education embractisuall aspects of child nature. He felt 
that«it is incumbent upon the school to provide for the exercise of all 
the capacities of the children, all the way from the nursery through 

*0 Spain, C. L., The Platoon School. New York; The Ma*cinillan Cbmpany, 19*3; 
Bourne, Randolph S., The Gary Schools. Boston: Houghton ^ifOin Company, 1916. 
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the junior college. The school plant contained playgrounds, gardens, 
swinuning pools, drawing and music studios, science laboratories, 
carpenter and machine ihops, library, and auditorium. 

The classes alternated between the various activities, all of which were 
considered to have the same educational value. By this alternation for 
work, Itudy, and play, the usage o 4 the school building was increased 
about 40 per cent. Furthermore the school was in session 20 per cent 
longer daily in order to keep cfiildren occupied and keep them away 
from the ddlrimental influences of the town. Moreover it ran on Sat- 
day and throughout the entire year. 

Outside agencies that provided educational activities were used as 
integral parts of 4 he program. Children could go home for special lessons 
in art or music, to the scouts, or to institutions or industrial or commer- 
cial plants of interest. Those whose parents approved went to the 
churches or the YWCA for religious instruction. 

The Gary system was the sensation in the American educational 
world after the demise of the “Dewey School” at the University of 
Chicago Over 120, schools, several of them in.New York City, adopted 
this form of organization. Large as was the interest it aroused and salu- 
tary, withal, it has not been able to revolutionize the schools of the 
qation 

Emphasfs upon the individual* The intensified study of child 
nature^nd intelligence tests and measurements led to exalted emphasis 
upon individual differences The old system of grades assumed that all 
pupils shopld progress at the same rate; this came to be known as a 
lock-stgp system, yhose who did not pass at the end of the year were 
required to take the grade over. The lock-step system recwved sharp 
criticism, because <t kept bright and precocious children in grades with 
mediocre and dull children and made dull childrdh repeat the early 
grades, in some cases several times, or until they dropped out of'sfhool. 

Various plans were explored to amend these evils. The two most 
prominent plans staged to ht^he scVbol to the^ppacity of individual 
children were the Winnetka Plan and the Dalton Laboratory Plan. The 
lock-step system was abandoned. Jlidividu^ls were promoted on the 
approval of the principals; sometimes the intellfctually superior and the 
slow were placed in different classes. This wdb classification by ability. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan. Early in the century Helen Plrk- 
hurst became interested in the revolution in methods of instruction then 
stirring in the worlc^ Her desire was “to equalize the pupil’s individual 
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difficultiesoand to provide the same opportunity for advancement to the 
slow as to the bright child.” Individual learning was the common char- 
acteristic between the Montessori system which she studied, the scientific 
laboratory, and the eager pursuit of a project which a child sets up for 
himself. Miss Parkhurst conceived the id^a (1911-1920) of appl}dng the 
laboratory technique, by which th^ experimenter lesrns at his oWn rate 
and by direct experience, to all subjects of the curriculum. Each subject 
was divided into projects and each pupil entered into a contract to learn 
these stints as rapidly as he could do so. 

This was known as the “Dalton Laboratory Plan” ^because of its in- 
troduction into the high school of Dalton, Mass., in 1920. It attained 
some popularity in America for a time but was criticvsed as being too 
individualistic and was in time given up in Dalton. It attained, however, 
greate? influence in England and France. 

The glaring weakness of the lock-step graded school system caime to a 
head during the first two decades of this century. In 1919 the schools of 
the town of Winnetka, Illinois (about 10,000 population), determined 
to do something about th^ matter. They installed a fairly elaborate plan. 
The curriculum was set up in two parts: “the common essentials,” and 
“the group and creative activities.” In the first the work of each grade 
was divided into a series of specific tasks to bg performed or learned by 
each pupil. This work was wholly on an ihdividual basist The pupil 
progressed through the grades as rapidly as he learned the assigrjnents. 
The other field included the appreciation of literature, music, art, play- 
ground activities, assemblies, handwork projects, find dramatization. In 
these the pupils got as much as they could, but no standards of achieve- 
ments wer^set up. Under this plan a pupil might be doing work in several 
grades. 

This school system was carefully surveyed (1923-24) to discover the 
result^^f the plan.^^ 
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The great transition in method. The most momentous transition 
in education has been from acquiring information by means of instruc- 
tion and skill by means of drill to the development of power to act and 
think by meeting situations and doing things. It has been from rep>eating 
or imitating the past to learning to adjust to the living present. Thp 
main problem is thea'elation of stored-up knowledge to the exercise and 
functioning of intelligence. The pragmatic philosophy makes action, 
adjustment to environment, or problem-solving primary, and getting 
knowledge ipcidental. The acquisition of past knowledge becomes sub- 
sidiary or even uqjmportant. This change severed the individual from 
the great* task and legacy of group ideals from which the motivation of 
the individual mu|f arise. 

From a fixed curriculum of orderly subject matter, class work has 
been changed to seeking ends to be realized, situations to be met* and 
problenl!s*to be solved. The stable curriculum has been changed to living 
situations, felt-needs, aqd interest in direct thought. Only knowledge 
that functions is treasured and only for the time being. 

Shift of emphasis of subject matter tp functionalism. Oral 
reading was given up, and silent reading to gather information substi- 
tuted. TheK:hild used many readers in place of one. Formal grammar 
was abandoned and emph§isis upon correct writing and speech habits 
favored. Fineihandwriting was no longer insisted on. Spelling was learned 
as a fuiictional subject, and only words used by the children were 
learned. Arithmetic was confi>’“d to practical operations. 

The curriculum has. been enlarged to include history, geography, 
literature, social studies, physical training, drawing, shopwork, art, 
music, sciences, physical and health-edacation, and cooperative activi- 
ties. In recent decades the emphasis has been upon acquiring social 
democratic attitudes. 

EVOLUTION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

High schools broaden their tunctioiio. .At*tne Peginning <n the cen- 
tury about 75 per cent the high ^ool graduates prepared to ‘enter 
college. Today only about 25 per cent have college in view. It is fljar 
that the high school is no longer chiefly a college preparatory school. 
On the other hand the high school is holding its students better aftd 
is today the recognized completion point for general education. One’s 
social and vocational competency is now largely rated by graduation 
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from hig[C school; but its most important function is to prepare for 
vocational training by laying a broad but fitting foundation. 

Increase in high school attendance. The increase in the number 
of pupils in high schools has been one of the great social phenomena of 
education history. 

INCREASE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
(CONTINENTAL UNITJId STATES) 
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i 8 go 
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xpj'* 

1045-46 
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Public . , . 
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10,203 

14,326 

23»930 

24,314 
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3.053 
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Public 
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341,158 
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Total 

4.7 

8.3 

11.3 

23.3 
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Number of Graduates, 
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Public . . , 

21,882 

61,737 

111,363 

'*230,902 

591,7-9 


Private 

8,070 

12,216 

14409 

24,166 

51,447 


Total . . 

. ■ 29,952 

73,953 

125,772 

255,068 

643,166 



* “Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930,” in U. S. Office of Eklucation Bulletin 
(1932), No. 20. 

*> U. S. Office of Education, Report for 1947-48. 


- At the beginning of the century only around 10 p:r cent of the youth 
were enrolled in high schools; today about 75 per cent are in attend- 
ance. *rhis enormous increase in the attendance upon high school, while 
a most gratifying sign pf the prosperity and high civilisation of the 
American people, ha|iseveral oth^r sigi^tiicant angles. It means that an 
age of me^ahical power and indhstry can spare its youth from the ranks 
of labor* that is to say, industry iTq longer need» our young people. This 
has come about becau^ of the increase of production through the use 
of machines. 

^Another meaningful fact is that a larger proportion of the young 
people now attending the high schools are .from the lowfir intellectual and 
economic bracket. This influx has created new prol^ems, especially along 
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curricular and social lines. New methods have become ntcessary to 
interest the lower intellectual t3i)es and vocational education has had to 
be introduced on a broadened scale. 

The rapid growth of the high school during the early years of the 
century led to the setting up of the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education (1918) to bring about a more rational form of 
training. It was essential to transform it from a school predominantly 
preparatory to an institution Educational in its own right. The most 
celebrated itature of the report was the formulation of the Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles ojmSecondary Education. These famed objectives turned 
out to bfe a poor revision of Aristotle’s conditions of happiness. 

Still another momentous effort to render high schools more effective 
was the cooperative program by the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College (1930-1938), and that of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schbol Curriculum, both promoted by the Progressive Education 
Association. Generally entitled the “Eight Year Study,” the first was an 
experiment carried on in 30 high schools located in different parts of 
the country. Thesg schools conducted their w»rk on “progressive educa- 
tion plans” and their graduates were admitted without further require- 
ments By ^00 colleges. 

Originally American high schools had no commerce whatsoever with 
the colleges* but by some quirk of fate by the beginning of our century 
they had become chiefly institutions to prepare students for college. This 
objective was clear-fut; anu the schools were annually examined by the 
accrediting agencies t» keep up their efficiency. Accrediting set an objec- 
tive stjndard and, brought prestige ..ad recognition, and made college 
entrance requirements more important than all other functions of sec- 
ondary education ^This systen» of exploitation enabled the colleges to 
stultify and domineer over high schools and confine them to a narrow 
groove. A widespread revolt arose against this hide-bound method and 
subject matter of instruction, which was first •challenged by the “Eight 
Year Study.” This was the mq|t exte’Ts’>e effort*to compare^ the results 
of a more liberal and progressive form of training with those of ^the older 
system. The investigation was made as Scientific, objective, and free 
from criticism as possible. 

The conclusion reached by the “Eight Y?ar Study” was that ^the 
college entrance requirements, which were the result of grinding toil by 
college professors and secondary school executives for 40 years, did not 
prepare students asjvell qualified for college as those produced by the 
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new method and curricular electives of Progressive Education. Although 
there has been no wild rush to alter college entrance requirements, 
nevertheless the punctilious adherence to traditional requirements 
has been abridged and students who show intellectual superiority are 
now admitted even if they have not absorbed all the minutiae of knowl- 
edge demanded by the standardizing agency.** 

The junior high school movement. Out of the general fermenta- 
tion which began with President Eliot’S onslaught upon the American 
system of schools of the last century came a disposition td experiment 
with new patterns of organization. President W. R. Hcrper opened the 
University of Chicago (1892) with the freshman and sophomore years 
as the “Academic College,” and he urged that this junier unit be united 
with the regular four-year high school. John Dewey fused the kinder- 
garten with the primary school and grammar grades. The Committee of 
Ten (1893) urged that a number of high school studies be offered Wlier 
in the curriculum. The Committee of Fifteen studied the revision of the 
elementary school (1895), was followed in this four years later by 
the Committee on College' Entrance Requirements. The reports of these 
committees and innumerable other conferences added fuel to a strong 
desire for innovation in the organization of American education. 

Charges continued that the schools were wasting the precious time of 
the young; that they did hot keep the pupils profitably emjiloyed; that 
the youth were dropping out of school too early; that bright diildren 
were retarded by association with the average and dull in the same 
classes; and that languages, mathematics, and the sciences should be 
taught lowfr in the grades so as to prepare earlier fo;" college. , 

Alert superintendents sought to reorganize the elementary and high 
sdhool. Richmond, Indiana, reorganized •n a 6-2-4 gifule basis in 1896; 
Chicago experimented with special high schools to prepare for college; 
some*cities tried a 6-6 form of reorganization; finally Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, adopted a 6-3-3 plan, which came to be preferred. The reason for 

Aiken, W., The Story of thi Eight-year Study. New York; Harper & 
Brothers, f942. 

Diederich, Paul B., “The Eigitt-year Stuffy; More Comlnents,” Progressive Educa- 
tion,Vbl. 28, No. 5, March 4951. 

Redefer, Frederick L., “ThP Eight Year Study After Eight Years,” Progressive 
EdAation, Vol. 27, No. 2, November 1950. 

Thayer, V. T., Zachry, C. B., and Kotinsky, R., Reorganizing ^Secondary Educa- 
tion. New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., >930. 
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this was that a functional basis for the new unit was grounded in the 
development of the child. The junior high school found its real basis as 
a transitional school which takes the child just before the pubertal up- 
heaval and carries him over the emotional period of early adolescence. 
The publication of the voluminous study, Adolescence, by G. Stanley 
Hall (1904) furnished a basic functional philosophy for the junior high 
school. 

In the reconstruction, four types of secondary organization came to 
be accept^fK junior high schools, junior-senior high schools, senior high 
.schools, and th% traditional four-year type. The separate junior high 
school form of organization increased from 387 in 1922 to 1,842 in 1930 
and 2,647 i*! It was a boon for states with many small towns or 
consolidated school districts which did not have enough children for a 
regular high school. The junior-senior schools are organized on tHb basis 
of tw& tiivisions in the same institution.^® 


NUMBER OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1922-46 
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23 Bunker, Frank Forest, The Ijinior High School Movement — Its Beginnings. 
Washington; W. F. Roberts, 193^ . , • 

Bunker, The Functional Reorganization of the American Public School System, 
Washington: Government .Printing Offic^®i9i6.® 

Smith, William A., The Junior High School, New Vork: The Macmillan Cqnipany, 
1932. ^ • 

2^ Office of Education, Statistics of Public High Schools iq4S~46. Washins^ton: 
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HIGHER GENERAL EDUCATION 

The junior college from infancy to maturity. From its birth in 
1892 to 1910 the junior college remained an anemic infant dependent 
upon its mother, the University of Chicagf^^ It did not gather momentum 
until it took new root in California under the leadership of Dean Alexis 
F. Lange. 

The California movement. Dean Alexis F. Lange came in contact 
with the idea of the junior college during his student days'ajt the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where it had been suggested hy Dr. Tappan. 
Through his efforts, originally, the California Legislature enacted the 
first junior college law in 1907. Under this law the establishment of 
public junior colleges began in 1910. Soon the number of junior colleges 
in Caliiornia increased with startling rapidity, and the movement spread 
to a number of other states. The work of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges has had a marked effect in the rapid growth of the 
movement since World War I. The following table is approximately 
correct; though it takes into account only the colleges established since 
1900 and still existing. A considerable number of the early ones have 
ceased to exist, and some have become senior colleges. The latter have 
not so far been tabulated. There are in existence; today in the continental 
United States, according to the latest statistics, 621 junior colleges with 
an enrollment of 558,162 students. This movement has shown a^^tend- 
ency to spread to our insular possessions and also, to several foreign 
lands. 

GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGEz* 





'Percentage Increase 


Number of 


in Enrollment over 

Year , 

Colleges 

Enrollment 

Previous Year 

1900 

8 

100 


191S 

74 ■ 

2.363 


1922 
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16, oV 


1930 . 

.* , 429 . ! 

67,627 

... 1 A 7 

193s 

521 

. . < 107,807 

•. 41 

1940 

575 

. . ^96,710 .... 

26.4 

1950 «. • 

648 t 

465,815 .... 

■ f\ ft 

1951 

634 . « 

. . 562,786 

17.2 


2=^ Junior CoUe^e Directory, 1951, American Association of Junior Colleges. These 
figures include 13 colleges with 4,624 students outside the United States. 
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Causes of the junior college movement. The underljring cause 
of the movement was the realization that the first two years of college 
work belong to general education and are secondary in character. But the 
rapid and extensive establishment of junior colleges during and after 
World War I has been due to ^ number of contributory causes. Among 
these the following have been the most potent: 

(1) The movement for standardizing higher institutions of learning 
brought about by the Carnegie Foundation was directly responsible for 
changing tlj^status of many private institutions struggling to be stand- 
ard colleges. Nuiserous private colleges found they could not maintain 
the standards adopted by degree-granting institutions. The small insti- 
tutions did not hj^e funds adequate for efficient instruction in the upper 
years; and when they did offer such work, it was not accredited by the 
higher institutions. 

(2) "Many professional schools required just two years of college 
training prerequisite to entrance. This practice stimulated some colleges 
to restrict the level of their offerings to these two years. 

(3) The early age at which many youths gj;aduated from high school 
by taking summer courses led many people to favor local junior colleges 
in orde/ td keep their children at home until they were more mature. 

(4) The long distance to the universities in many western states 
favored the^rowth of local institutions of junior rank. 

(5) iThe increase in post-graduate work in the high schools favored 
the development of Jiiis new .nstitution. 

(6) The popular demand for a higher completion point than the high 
schools^ was supplied by the junior col’ege. 

(7) The increased expense of university attendance, especially after 
World War I, cauwd many students to go to the junior colleges. 

(8) The increase in freshmen and sophomore enrollment induced a 
number of large western universities to favor the establishment oS junior 
colleges as feeders. 

(9) The desire to keep wealth atr#iome inducisd the leaders of the 
local community to establish local colleges. ' 

(10) The f dilure of Jthe universities to adjust their methods amd dis- 
cipline to the needs of freshmen necessitated a new institution wi^h^ dif- 
ferent objectives. 

(11) The desire for more personal attention to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, the overcrowding of the university classes, and the lack 
of university dormitories have had far-reaching influence. 
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(12) The demand for vocational preparation for many minor pro- 
fessions and for hundreds of technical vocations above the high school 
level has greatly stimulated junior college development. 

Recent trends in junior colleges. The most recent trend in this 
field is the establishment of the four-yfar junior college. This plan of 
organization unites the last two yoars of the standard high school with 
the first two years of the college, and thus forms a new unit. The new 
plan has been effected most widely in the Middle West and in California. 
The University of Chicago some years ago separated the jk^ior division 
from the senior years of its college of arts and sciences, and organized 
a four-year junior college. This reorganization was begun in 1-928 and 
completed in 1931. 

The establishment of the four-year college unit in connection with 
public schools has brought about a regrouping of the grades in a number 
of instances. Many public school systems have reorganized on a ' 6-4-4” 
plan, which calls for a six-year elementary school, a four-year inter- 
mediate school, and a four-year college. This development is still in the 
experimental stage. The qhief obstacle to the adoption of such a plan is 
that the junior college has not determined its function in relation to the 
totality of the educational process; it is not yet grounded ii/ a general 
philosophy of education.^® 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAB 
TRAINING 

Higher education. Turmoil has characterized higher education in 
the United States for a long time, but at no period has it been so con- 
tinuous as in the first half of the present century.^p^t the same time, 
nowhere in the world has the growth of colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools been so tremendous. The term “higher education” loosely 
includes junior colleges, standard senior (four-year) colleges, normal 
schools, universities, ^theological • schools, and research and technical 
institutes. 

26 Bogue, Jesse P., Americm Junior Colleges, Second Edition. Washington: 
American Council on Educjition, 1948 

Boucher, Chauncey Samuel, The Chicago College Plan (Revised and enlarged 
by J. Brumbaugh). Chicago' The University of Chicago Press, 1940 

Sexson, John A., and Harbeson, John W., The New American College, The 
Four-Year Junior College, Grades ii to 14 Inclvave, Organized and Administered 
as a Single Institution. New York' Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
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Increase in institutions and enrollment. The increase in higher 
institutions and in the number of students enrolled has been persistent 
and virtually uninterrupted for the past 6o years. In 1900 son»e 977 
institutions were listed; the figures for 1947 and 1948 show a total of 
1788 of which 472 were junior colleges. Moreover, junior college pub- 
lications show sevei^ hundred more/iot counted in the Biennial Survey 
of higher institutions by the Federal Office of Education. 

It is, however, the student enrollment that is most phenomenal. In 
1900 the niwiber of students was 237,502; in- 1947 and 1948 it was 
2)378)670, a gai^ of 1,001 per cent. More than one million of these 
were veterans whose education was subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But even ^fter subtracting this group, the number of enrollees 
increased with ever^ decade and was vastly more in proportion than in 
any other country in the world. In 1900 the percentage of the population 
in higher institutions was 0.31 percent, in 1948 it was 1.79 per cent, 
although the populatior^had doubled meanwhile. 

The colleges and universities became secularized. Most of these 
institutions now shunted religion into the background. 

.Among the far-reaching results of the Carnegie Foundation (1905) 
was the weakening of church control of higher education. This great 
benevolence had in view the pensioning of college professors at the age 
df retiremer^ at 65 years. Soon after j,t began to organize for action it 
discovered that it could not provide for the large number of institutions 
which applied to be beneficiaries of its funds. Under its terms no church- 
related college coul 3 participate in its retirement benefits. This caused 
a number of institutions to relinquish their denominational ties and to 
declare* themselves* nonsectarian. Suc^ action was not at aiA contrary 
to the spirit of th^imes, since^ higher education for some decades hajj 
been gradually abandoning its religious objectives and adopting a purely 
naturalistic view of life. The course of study abandoned the teaching 
of Christiai\ Evidences, made ethics an elective, gave up the chapel 
service and ottierwise relinqui^ed moral controL» 

Experiments in curriculum. The* number of major axperiments in 
collegiate instruction l\^e been many, and over 100 less pretentious 
efforts have been tried out. From the time of the adoption of the.iyrin- 
ciple of broad electives and the credit-hour system the feeling has per- 
sisted that college education has lacked integration. The Universitj^of 
Wisconsin carried on,for some twelve years an “Experimental College” 
under the direction of Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn, whose underlying 
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motive was to furnish students a unitary, integrated course of study dur- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years. The basis of the curriculum was 
literary and classical. An attempt with somewhat similar purpose was 
made in the University of Minnesota “General College.” This was a 
special curriculum pursued by a group pf students during the first two 
years of college and had in view a better distribution of subject matter 
St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md., has established its curriculum on the 
“loo best books” from ancient times to the present. Harvard and Yale 
Universities have restudied their college curricula and eff«cted changes 
in the first two years to secure a better “general education.” 

Hundreds of less ambitious investigations and experiments have been 
made during the past decades. All pale into insignificance, however, 
before the radical reorganization which was made by the University of 
Chicago, Following out the plans of William Rainey Harper at the found- 
ing of the institution, the freshman and sophomore years have been 
completely separated from the upper years. A new four-year college has 
been formed combining the two upper years of the high school with the 
freshman and sophomore years of college work. The course of study has 
been unified. The credit system has been discarded and attendance updh 
classes is not required. The class system is not followed and students 
can complete their course as rapidly as they pass a series of compre- 
hensive examinations. The most devastating radical step is the granting 
of the traditional bachelor’s degree (B.A.) at what amounts to the end 
of the sophomore year. This consequential step may in time lead to the 
complete abandonment of the traditional standard college. Somewhat 
liberal plans for the pursuit of undergraduate woik have just been 
announced at Johns Hopkins University. 

EXTENSION. CORRESPONDENCE WORK, AND 
NIGHT SCHOOLS 

Extension of school* wock. No more fnarked change has occurred in 
the scbodls than the expansiqn ofethe functiono, services, organization, 
andjcurricula. The traditidhal institution as it evolved during the 19th 
century was simple and'stquestered in its operation. The University of 
Chlbago, when it opened in 1892, introduced four changes which have 
become well-nigh universal in the United States and Ca^iada. These are 
the year-round functioning of the university (by adding the summer 
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session), the night school, the extension work, and correspondence 
instruction. 

Confined at first to the university level, summer session work has 
become almost universal in the colleges, the high schools, and, to a 
certain extent, in the elementary schools. The night school has greatly 
expanded the opportunity for education among the employed. Many 
junior colleges in getting started operated as night schools. Correspond- 
ence courses and extension work* are not confined to the college and 
university l^^^l. These services not only have enabled multitudes to 
continue their education while making a living, but have enabled stu- 
dents to thke their academic work at a pace to suit their circumstances 
and abilities. 

Research. The most disting u is h ing quality of the American univer- 
sities during the past half-century, other than athletics, has been the 
passion Hdr research. Our age takes nothing as fixed, settled^ unchang- 
able; every situation and every idea is only a starting point. Innumerable 
individuals are feverishly busy inventing new gadgets, devices, and 
conceptions. Medicine, dentistry, psychology, scysnee, and technology are 
fields of continuous observation and experimentation. Universities have 
demanded Evidence of research and production for degrees and for the 
appointment and* promotion of faculty members. Commercial establish- 
ments employ staffs of invekigators to. bring out new products to sell 
the public. The Federal Government has promoted research by huge 
subventions. Billions ^of dollars are going into investigations of all sorts. 
It has furthermore beep proposed that an international organization be 
founded^to pursue research on a world- -vide scale.*^ 

Libraries and new usages. Hprace Mann made eloquent ^leas for 
libraries and for tevhing children to love to read. As a consequence, 
number of states enacted laws encouraging the establishing of school 
libraries. The change in college methods of teaching, particularly^ the 
new emphasiaupon research, gave a powerful inipetus to the use of refer- 
ence reading and as a result thejhigher 4 n.s*!tutiong*took greater ^terest 


Report of the HarvaiQ Committee, *Gener <5 Ijfivcation in a Free Society. 
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Report of Presidrat Truman’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Educo' 
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in enlarging their library facilities. The adoption of a standard number 
of books in the library and an annual increment in order to receive 
accreditation of their work brought speedy results in high schools and 
colleges. 

The forming of the American Library Association (1876) was fol- 
lowed by better techniques in the conduct of libraries and the profes- 
sional training of librarians. Women’s organizations because of their 
literary proclivities began promoting public libraries. But the most 
substantial and vital stimulus came from the gifts of Artlrew Carnegie 
for the construction of libraries. The Carnegie Corpowtion donated over 
$43,665,000 for this purpose. 

THE REVOLUTION IN CURRICULA AND METHODS 

Curricular changes. The traditional curriculum had been constructed 
over a period of many years, and was the result of many different 
influences. Each subject had been evolved on the basis of its own 
materials and by specialists interested in full analysis. The result was 
an aggregation of studies: reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arith- 
metic, literature, geography, history, drawing, physiology, anu natural 
science. The high school had two main courses of study: the commercial, 
which prepared for practical life; and the humanistic, which prepared 
for college. The college had two curricula: the traditional humanistic, 
which led to the B.A. degree; and the scientific, which led to the B.S. 
degree. 

The end of the century witnessed a tremendous expansion of knowl- 
edge along every line, and, as a consequence, a number of problems 
fame to the front. The plethora of materials led tOk.^he question of the 
relative values of the various kinds of knowledge. William T. Harris, in 
accordance with the idealistic philosophy, sought to find a logical basis 
for file selection of the curricula in the nature of knowledge. G. Stanley 
Hall advocated the genetic prin‘-;ple w,>th a course of study to fit the 
needs of the growth of the%hild. Herbert Spencer argued that the natural 
sdencts»were by all counts of moet worth. Delv.ey based* the curriculum 
on the utilitarian needs of the individual and society. 

f he first half of our c^ptury has been a period of heart-searching emo- 
tions in regard to the curricula of the schools at all levels. The pragmatic 
principle and the doctrine of self-activity introdu^d profound changes. 

Manual constructive work, play, creative activity, practical subjects, and 

c 
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other lines were tried out. The expansion of the sciences called for 
survey courses. The middle decades saw a new emphasis on the fine arts: 
drawing, art, music and, later still, on drama. The world condition has 
brought into the spotlight the civic and other social aspects of education. 

The present trend of though^ is to emphasize the democratic prin- 
ciple, and also to employ a curriculuip fitted to the needs of the emo- 
tional nature of the growing child. 

Dewey deplored the separation of subjects from one another into 
compartmenj^s unnatural and unpsychological. The introduction of the 
pragmatic principle of proximate goals of action and thought introduced 
the teleological form of integration in which means and end take preced- 
ence over the loggifal categories. As a consequence the psychological 
order of subject matter, that is to say, the order of felt-need, experience, 
and problem solving become paramount. This dispenses with the ‘con- 
ception of a fixed body of knowledge to be acquired by the educatee. 
He acquires knowledge as a byproduct of action, not as a changeless 
body of truth. Information is secured by gathering and interpreting 
data, laboratory wqrk, and group discussion. Formal lessons, lectures, 
anS bookishness are no longer considered valuable. 

Still another development, far-reaching in its use, came about in the 
wake of the invention of apparatus for visual and audio-visual instruc- 
tion. What t^e telescope and the micihscope did three centuries ago, 
these inventions and televisior ire doing on a broader scale today. The 
possibilities, dangers,*and limitations of this new aid to direct experience 
can not as j^t be estimated. 

PHY.^AL AND ^HEALTH EDUCATION 

a 

The new status. During the past fifty years educators have become 
much more acutely conscious of the need of physical education partly 
because of the intensified interest in bip^rgy, anti pytly because the wars 
have shown the physical deficiencies of. Our y9un§ men aqji tjie heed of 
better health, fis a conse(fuence physical an^ health education have been 
advanced as never before, and along with thhse has grown a practical 
interest in public recreation and outdoor education or camping. To tfiese 
fields of physical education, health, public recreation, and camping, some 
institutions have^linkad safety^education. So far no name has been found 
to bind these five different interests. 
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Physical education. Three S3rstems of physical cultivation have 
flourished in our modern world: the English system of athletics and 
sports, which has come down from the Renaissance; the German Turnen, 
promoted by the followers of Basedow; and the Swedish system of 
calisthenics. All of these were introduced into various American schools 
and colleges during the latter half, of the last centixry. 

The two World Wars have given occash^n to appraise more accurately 
the physical condition of our people and as a consequence greater em- 
phasis has been placed upon systematic physical training schools and 
colleges, and the entire subject has been investigated and given a higher 
evaluation. The training of teachers to direct the games, pla)'^, and 
physical activities at all levels of school life has been greatly advanced 
by the universities. Interscholastic Leagues in various states have been 
formed for the promotion of athletic contests between high schools. 
Intercollegiate athletics has also been organized on a universal scale. The 
entire system, however, has become professionalized and commercialized 
and, to some extent, corrupt as did the Greek system of Gymnastics. This 
trend to train winners of contests and the neglect of direct physical 
training for every growing child and youth have reached a climax. • 

Health education. Interest in hygiene goes back about a century in 
American education to Horace Mann; but it received its greatest impetus 
with the establishing (1885) of what is now The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

Medical inspection in public schools. Medical inspection of school 
children began in Europe during the last half of the 19th century. By 
1899 the large cities of Germany employed school physicians. Inspection 
began in the United States in the closing decade of the century. For 
s^me years attention was centered upon the contiV*’* of infectious dis- 
eases, and vaccination was optional with local authorities; but later it 
became a universal requirement. 

Progress in this century. The first two decades produced an in- 
creasing interest in hygiene. A troinendojis advance was made in public 
health, imrtiuRolpgy, nutrilion, itursing, and in teaching health educa- 
tion. Dut'ing the past quarter-ceAjury more Interest has centered in 
public health. The most extensive survey of health ever made in this 
country was conducted by the Works Progress Administration under 
PrAident Franklin Roosevelt in 1935-36. The National Health Confer- 
ence followed at Washington, D.C., in 1938. - 

Every state in our country now has laws pertaining to child health. 
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Some require health examinations of pupils and of teachers. Usually the 
administration of the health program is lodged with the su[>erintendent. 
In some cases the program is state financed. Dental examinations are 
sometimes included. The training of special teachers of health is included 
in the physical education program. Repeated efforts have been made to 
induce Congress to ^ote funds for t];ie expansion of this t3q)e of work 
but so far it has not responded. 

Public recreation. Large cities have long had parks in which people 
cooped up tenement houses and apartments could find a breathing 
place. In late yejrs, especially because of interest of civic clubs, play- 
grounds, *swimming pools or beaches, and apparatus have been added to 
furnish children, 2 nd youth the opportunity to exercise. But these 
facilities were quite* useless without someone to put on a program to 
direct these sports. The expense of these workers has usually devolved 
upon thf*city governments. 

Safety education, '^he grim fact that more children die by fires, 
drowning, and automobile accidents than by disease has aroused public 
attention within the past few years. To meet ^is situation schools have 
added courses in safety education so as to train children to avoid 
accidents. • 

Outdoor education. Fpr many years summer camping has flourished 
on a privatevbasis for childl'en of the vvealthier class. Scouts and Camp- 
fire clubs also have camping opportunities, but poor children do not. 
The cooping up of ^children in cities during the hot summer vacation 
presents a difficult prpblem to large cities. Recently some city schools 
have l^gun to take an interest in the situation and a movement has 
arisen to provide opportunity for more children to havi? camping 
experience. 

Training of directors. The training of athletic and physical educa- 
tion directors for the schools and for these newer services has devolved 
upon the universities. Schools of education and teachers’ colleges have 
added departments of physical^nd headth education and have iq^grated 
training along these lines with their courses Ih profess\pnal Alucation.** 
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VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational training. This term is usually employed to designate any 
training whose purpose is to equip individuals to support themselves and 
contribute to the welfare of society by ^specific occupations. It stands 
against general education, which h^s the developme/rt of the individual 
in all his human functions in view; and against technical and profes- 
sional education, which require a much higher and broader preparation 
and a prolonged period of scientific and technical study.«JIistorically, 
all forms of education followed the apprenticeship rp,etho(i and little 
general education was offered. Only in the modern age, and particularly 
in the United States, has general education been paf.^mount and pro- 
vided free for all children through the high school. ' 

During the 19th century technical and vocational training reached a 
high state in Germany, and many different schools were functioning. 
Toward the end of the century some manual trajning schools and a few 
trade schools were establi.shed in some of the cities of the United States. 

In 1906 Massachusetts authorized a Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education, and began to promote vocational training in that 
state. Generally, the .American states were slow in taking acJo.i. New 
hope arose when the N.E.A. (1908) formed The National Society for 
Promotion of Industrial Educatiop, with the object of seekiug action by 
the Federal Government. , 

The advance of vocational training along all lines was chiefly the 
result of the participation of the Federal Government through its dis- 
tribution of funds which are matched by the states. The Smith-Hughes 
Act (1917^ began the new era by furnishing financial support for 'teach- 
ing agriculture, mechanical arts, and home economitif below the college 
level. Its distinctive impetus came from the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernmeiV entered into definite contract with each state; and it set up 

I 
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standards for achievement and specified the right to share in the super- 
vision of the work. The World Wars and the Great Depression of the 
1930’s greatly increased interest in all forms of vocational education. 
The George Deen Act (1936) expanded Federal aid. 

Meanwhile, this country has changed from an economy chiefly agricul- 
tural to a land con^bining agricultuVe and industry as does no other 
country except Germany. The application of science to industry has 
transformed the entire economy. Industrial chemistry, physics, biological 
research, andTthe other sciences have transformed our lives beyond the 
capacity /)f the individual mind to comprehend. The professions have 
split into many fields of specialization, and many technical vocations 
now are adjunctiv% tp professions. The varied lines of vocational practice 
are numbered by the thousands. 

The ^advancement of the teaching profession. In -the general up- 
swing of interest in education and the expansion of knowledge in all 
its fields, the advancemtftit of the training of teachers has participated. 
At the end of the century the kindergartners were the best equipped for 
their task in both theory and technique. Nexf came elementary school 
te&chers who had attended good normal schools. High school teachers 
who were college graduates knew more of subject matter but had little 
ot no professional trainidg. The training of administrators was just 
beginning. 

Gradually, after 1900, the i. juirements for teachers’ certificates were 
increased and standardized. Graduation from a normal or some college 
credit was generally required. More and more professional knowledge as 
well as »ther learning was demanded by state certificating bodies. 

Between 1910 and 1930 many normal schools increased their stand- 
ards and became r^ular arts dblleges with departments of education* 
and offered first the bachelor’s, and later the master’s degree. In addition 
practically every liberal arts college and univer.sny added professional 
courses in education for prospective teachers. ’The coordination of the 
liberal arts courses and profe^jfional qduwatipn bourses was, efhdually 
worked out. 

At the beginning of th*e century, te&cher training was chiefly historical 
and theoretical. Soon, however, schools added courses in method^ find 
curriculum and, most significantly of all, “practice teaching.” Today 4he 
training in methods and practice and in administration, measurements, 
and other practical lines has*butrun the study of theory and subject 
matter. 
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Gradualfy kindergarten and elementary teaching came to be monopo- 
lized by women, with men only in administrative positions. In recent 
decades the percentage of men in the profession has wavered between 
10 per cent and 18 per .cent, with the great majority of them in super- 
visory positions and in the high schools. Now that women and men are 
paid the same salaries for the same '^work and womeif fill many adminis- 
trative positions, the proportion of men is kill further decreased. 

Great efforts have been made by kate legislatures, departments of 
public instruction, and various national organizations to*inprove the 
quality of teaching. Over 20 such organizations exist, and a^ number 
of organizations have been set up, specifically to inquire into the training 
of teachers. Probably the most important of these Jras been The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, appointed by The American Council on 
Education, and financed by the General Education Board. 

f I If 

Teachers institutes. Much professional uplift came from the teachers 
institutes, which were initiated by Henry Barliard in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1839, and by Jacob S. Denman in Ithaca, N. Y., in 1845. 
These annual meetings, usually lasting about a week, obtained great 
popularity and accomplished much, but as teachers became bettC-r 
equipped the institute was eliminated during the early part of this 
century. Of greatest benefit to the profession, has been the summer ses- 
sion, the work-shop and in-service training. ' 

SEX EDUCATION AND BIRTH CONTROL 

New topics for the curriculum. On the list of most crucial problems 
confronting present-day society these stand high. Neither has yet re- 
ceived the sympathetic and impartial consideratioi^'it must get in the 
schools for the welfare of the individual and humanity. 

Tht study of sex from a scientific standpoint is itself relatively new. 
Havelock Ellis in England and Sigmund Freud in Austria ted in bring- 
ing it to^t^ntion. Duetto tjie wor^ of th&« and other brave adventurers, 
the appreciation Of the centrality of sex in individual and social existence 
has increased greatly during *the piesent centufy. The iron curtain of 
reseitte behind which it* has always moved and the delicacy of feeling 
agqjnst revealing the facts of life to young children have prevented 
proper instruction. Now, however, the imperative need to combat per- 
version, hysteria, prostitution, rape, illegitimacy, Ind disease has made 
knowledge of sex essential for every adult. To they greatest extent, the 
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happiness and welfare of every individual is wrapped up in ^is or her 
sex life. 

How, where and by whom “the facts of life” are to be communicated 
to the young are crucial problems. The consensus of progressive thinkerir 
agrees that knowledge of sex muBt be imparted to children but the details 
of the program are Rot agreed upon,*and some bodies of the Christian 
Church are vehemently opposed to such instruction. A dispassionate 
disclosure of the physical facts of fertilization, such as the scientists and 
physician kao^ them to be in vegetable and animal life, does not make 
a great irypact ufJbn the mind of the adolescent. The story of the bees 
and birds is one thjng, the violence of animal passion is quite another. 
So far no consensus, has been reached; and while discussion and ex- 
perimentation in instruction goes on among the educators, the over- 
stimulation of sex consciousness among children has been anything but 
wholesome 

How widely sex instruction may now be in vogue in the schools is not 
known, for no statistics as to its inclusion are available. This may be 
due in part to the iact that the subject is approached in a number of 
wdys and integrated with various other fields of interest. Among these 
are physical education, health and hygiene, biology, pets and animal hus- 
bandry, manners and mor^tls, ethics and religion, sociology, family life, 
and special moving picture demonstrations. The intense opposition of 
some brJnches of the Christia Church to the teaching of this subject 
may be an even stronger reason for the neglect to gather information. 

The question of birth control has likrwise met with powerful resist- 
ance by rf:onservative church bodies. Tw'o points need to be presented: 
First, among the cultivated peoples of Europe and America the higher 
intellectual and moi^ classes of society are not reproducing themselves;* 
on the other hand, the lowest economic and intellectual class, the class 
most given to criminality and delinquency, is greatly overproducing* This 
ominous fact 'presents gravest dangers for mankind. It is increasingly 
imperative that the species aim Aiore af quali^ an^ less at iq,er# quan- 
tity, at the wholesome and not the psychotic. 

Second, birth control has become an alamkig problem. Many coun- 
tries, such as Puerto Rico, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, and ntahy 
European peoples are increasing their populations at a rate far beyond 
the possibilities of food supply. The future prospect can be only black 
and horrible tragedy: large numbers of people living their entire lives 
in hunger. Scientists aind responsible statesmen are increasing their warn- 
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ings, as every year the population of these lands jumps by millions. 
Statistics predicting future populations by 1970 and 2000 are frighten- 
ing in their implications. The results to civilization, it is conjectured, 
may be devastating. India, where the population per square mile is 
abnormally high and increasing by millions yearly, is the first nation in 
its five-year plan of improvement to adopt a program of birth control. 

CHANGES IN MORALS AND IN CHARACTJSR 
CULTIVATION 

The decline of western moral life. The history of 20th century 
morals presents a theme of greatest perplexity, ^htther only moral 
standards have slipped or whether the ethical fiber of the people has 
deteriorated: these are questions too vital and immense to be handled 
in a few paragraphs. A battery of scientific investigations would be 
needed to deal adequately with the inquiry and' the very yardsticks for 
accurate measurements are not available. Even if these were at hand, 
statistics of earlier days are not available for comparison. That momen- 
tous changes have occurred, which imply decline, is beyond question. '• 
The revolt against the past. The first half of the zpth century will 
go down in history as the age of revolt against the past. The spirit pf 
the age concentrated attention upon the present, on the th&ry that life 
is adaptation to changing situations. Biologically, to live is t6 adjust 
to the contemporary environment. The bridges with the past were cut, 
trails obliterated, ties ripped asunder; and forms of good taste and 
guidance ,were thrown into the garbage with the tinsel and flcwers of 
last night’s party. Piety, which is respect for the virtues of the fathers, 
became regarded as sheer hypocrisy, or as a nalfvte and docile sub- 
serviency. The past has been preparatory to the present and for that 
very leason it is inferior and outmoded; it was simple and can, therefore, 
furnish no sure guidance In a more involved present. 

Revdit ggainst external autiiority.'vThe profoundest shift in feeling 
has beet) the violent reaction against all forms of external authority. 
It resembles the tempestuous, irrational rage of ‘the three-year-old or of 
the "first-stage adolescent against the parent who blocks his capricious 
acts. Moreover, this revolt has shown itself in family life, classes of 
society, government, religion, and the backward peoples of the earth. 

This great shift has taken place in one generation. Rome fell slowly 
through several centuries, but modern imperialism a/^d monarchy crashed 
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in less than a generation. Empires, the French, German, and kalian, dis- 
integrated; and even the British, greatest of all, has gone far toward 
liqmdation. It is quite obvious that the age of European supremacy 
and exploitation of the earth’s teeming populations has come to an end. 
The right of self-determinatioi^ has been recognized and it embraces not 
only nations but individuals. 

Not only has the revolt against authority swept away imperialistic 
rule, but it has likewise invalidated the imperatives of beauty, morality, 
and religiojj,’«ias upheld by the best men. Democracy, or the rule of the 
common man orjlie majority, signifies government by the ordinary, the 
medipcre. Life has levelled off; art, intelligence, and spirit no longer 
aspire to the s^lffllime, but are content with the commonplace. The 
superlative degree Aas become an unnecessary refinement, the good is 
the motivation of action, the best is a starry-eyed illusion. The very 
suggeslifln of the universal, conceptual, perfect, or the infinite induces 
a shudder of revulsion down the spine of the sophisticated. 

Morality has been divested of its imperative. Anthropology has dis- 
closed no virtues which are universally respecj:ed and practiced; philos- 
ophy has found no principles of ethics absolutely binding. All morals 
are held t <5 be relative and man-made. Moreover there is no fixed reality 
behind or withm them. Nothing commands absolute respect, much less 
obedience at all times and all places and for all men under all circum- 
stances# In consequence, all authority is looked upon as external and 
foreign to action, an imposition interposed between interest and the goal 
it seeks to achieve. Itpperialistic government, moral principles, and re- 
ligion are fetishes which medicine men and the priestly hierarchy have 
employed in the past to perpetuate their paternalistic powdt over the 
offspring generatic^C. 

The increase of crime. Never have sex perversions ; unscrupulous dis- 
regard of the evil effect of liquor, narcotics, and tobacco upon children; 
divorce; rape; murder; political chicanery; debauchery; gambling; cor- 
rupt athletics; and contempt ^or lath and ordej«been so ramyant and 
unblushing as they are today. The revolting Sexual peijieMiolh extending 
from multiple 'divorce vtb criminal jssaulV u^on women and #ven little 
girls, frequently ending with the brutal murder of the victim; ^hf in- 
crease in sexual relations of high school students; the heartless killings 
by youth of high IQ out of sheer moral idiocy; all such behavior “tes- 
tifies to the dAerioaation of, public and private morality and sanity. 
The gangsterism of the underworld in the large cities, the corruption 
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of the pdlice and control over local and national politicians sworn to 
uphold the law; the gambling mania and its support of the underworld; 
the defiance of law and order by black-marketeers and public officials; 
the toleration and the granting of paroles and pardons to hardened 
criminals by high officials; the employmfpt of gangsters by corporations 
to break strikes; the prevalent saje of narcotics tj teen-age children; 
and, capping all, the systematic slaughter of millions of men, women, 
and children by Nazi Germany mark western civilization as the most 
scientific and efficient exhibition of the demoniac. There jiave always 
been bestial men, but never have they had the instruments of science at 
hand so abundantly. 

Since World World II J. Edgar Hpover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), has continually warned against the in- 
crease of crime, especially among teen-age youth. But nothing awakened 
the nation to the moral deterioration so much as the Kefaiivbr Con- 
gressional investigation in 1951, the basketball scandals in the uni- 
versities, and the widespread cheating at examinations. That such 
evils are common even in, high schools is well known. Amid the charges 
and countercharges, one conclusion is certain: the strong claims of a 
century ago that a system of public schools would do away'wlch crime 
now look absurd. 

The exaltation of immorality and crime. The newspapers, maga- 
zines, comics, radio, television, and the movies have entered intf rivalry 
to debauch the finer sensibilities of the young and to exalt the criminal. 
The tendency to exalt the reprobate and hardened criminal into a brave 
and heroic creature has had its inevitable harvest. The criminal who 
walks to'the electric chair with jaunty air and a poker face or who 
koasts that he will never be taken aljye has be^.<. played up to our 
youth as an example of sublime heroism. 

Vi^idespread cynicism. The public conscience has been drugged into 
insensibility while .selfislj sophisticates have taken refugs in blatant 
cynicisip. Unwilling ' tp face the* facts^,of moral deterioration, many 
leaders sn^er 'at ^11 reformers and at faith in human betterment. They 
quote pessimistic warnings of despair from Jeremiahs in every era, and 
declaim that there have always been murders, sexual perversions, and 
all these other evils, and* there is no possibility of getting rid of them. 
It ‘Is this complacent sen.se of futility and cynicism which forms the 
chief index that faith and idealism are decadent. The knbwledge of moral 
principles and religious faith is no longer considered essential for the 
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educated man. Ethical principles are regarded as relative, ^nd in con- 
sequence a revolt against all moral imposition has become common. 

Not only has public education failed to eliminate crime but it is in 
some measure responsible for the increase of these various evils. Dis- 
cipline has been practically abandoned in many schools or watered down 
into a? wishy-washy so-called democratic process. The youth receive in- 
sufficient positive guidance as to what is right or wrong in conduct. 
Down to the end of the last century, educational leaders were college 
graduates wbo had studied ethics and the Evidences of Christianity, and 
the teachers w^re the products of an education which respected law 
and^ referenced moral principles and religious sanction. All this was 
changed at abo^ the end of the century, and today practically none 
of the teachers of America have studied ethics, much less the principles 
of moral education. A sampling poll of 1,500,000 students in higher insti- 
tutions ishowed that less than 5 per cent have studied ethics. 

The situation in moral education. Moral education has undergone 
a major alteration. In the schools generally moral conceptions have been 
replaced by social interaction, and gradually discipline was dissolved 
Into the so-called “democratic process.” Cheating on examinations has 
become common, much stealing goes on, and teachers and school officers 
rarely make an issue of the matter because of the unpleasantness it 
'causes witli the parents. While individuals here and there lift their voices 
in protest, general apathy to ^he situation has prevailed. 

Making moral civilization concrete. The general trend of modern 
education from verbalism and abstraction to the employment of the 
concrete ^as accomplished on the intellectual side by Pestalozzi in his 
objecf lesson teaching. A similar transition is taking place in regard to 
moral cultivation^ 

41 ^ # % 

The prevailing theory of moral education is that development of 
character arises from the interaction of the individual with his fellows 
in the social environment; it comes by experiencing human relafions in 
the various situations of active liv||^g. lntdllige;pt participation in the 
realization of social ends brings a knowledge df fair ^l^y,,cG^peration,. 
and subordination of Individual tc^ groyp interests;* this is .the dano- 
cratic process. Self-discipline, it is Contended, is not learned by obedience 
to injimctions or directives imposed by extenthl autiumty, but l^play- 
ing a role in group activity. Imposition by the teacher, parent, or govern- 
ment stands against the command which arises out of the end to be 
achieved and the means of realizing, it. The end dictates the means, 
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and becaufie there is no ultimate goal of character, proximate ends come 
to justify the m.eans. “To get by” is the principle of conduct. 

Meanwhile, a profound alteration has taken place in the former 
method of bringing up children by participation in the work of the 
world. The industrial revolution transferred the arts and crafts from 
the home to the factory, and children no longer com^ into direct contact 
with them, much less are they engaged in them. Child labor laws still 
further removed children from processes of production. Agriculture also 
declined, and fewer children received the training that, comes from 
engaging in meaningful occupations. 

The passing of humanistic education and of religious inculcition as 
a basis of moral action, combined with the increased leisure time in 
towns and cities, has greatly weakened the moral training of the past 
two or three generations. 

Froebel and Dewey began the transition from the old method cf .teach- 
ing moral behavior by means of proverbs, moral codes, ethical injunc- 
tions, and religious prescriptions to the teaching of conduct by living 
situations. Children learn the nature of approved personal relations, or 
what is the right thing to do by actual doing in interrelation with one 
another. Froebel utilized play, games, the orderly conduct of school, 
and cooperation in activities. Dewey, Hart, and the other pragmatists 
made use of the practical activities of life, and Burnham designated it 
“the task.” 

Socialization through institutional life. On the recreational front 
much progress has been made during the past decade. Interest in the 
philosophy of play led to the discovery of the gang spirit and its func- 
tion in th^iunfolding of the social nature of the child. The first effort 
to satisfy this need, apart from the spontaneous (james and play of 
youth, was the George Junior Republic. 

Since that organization showed the way, various organizations have 
‘been fbrmed. The most popular of these is the Boy Scouts, organized on 
both the national and^intdrnationpl, levels. Millions of boys have been 
given experience of social life and fiction Inrough this organization. The 
Sea Scouts is organized along the s^me line, an(^.the Cub Scouts extend 
the movement to younger boys. For the girls the Girl Scouts and 
BroWhfes have been organized. 

Oi similar character are the work of Boy’s Town, boy’s ranches, and 
similar groups. Innumerable less permanent organization^ such as music 
clubs, civic clubs, athletic clubs, and summer camps, have grown up to 
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meet the recreational and social needs of the youth. In towns^and cities 
playgrounds, swimming p<'ols, and other facilities have -been furnished. 
All of these movements are highly educational and an evaluation shows 
their effectiveness in the social, moral, and civic, as well as the physical 
life, to be very great. 

These movement^ must be formally recognized as an indispensable 
factor in education. The fact that wme of them are organized apart 
from the school is an evidence .that people generally have no unified 
concept of ^at constitutes a philosophy of education. The need for 
integratioh *of all the forces that make an impact upon the child in the 
organizing of his persoriality has not yet been recognized. It must like- 
wise te realized that if .such experience is valuable for the children of 
the privileged classss, it is even more essential for the less fortunate. 
It is, among other things, the social poverty of the unde^rivilegejl that 
drives grijiny of them into delinquency. 

Several investigations in regard to character, and many books have 
been written on the subject but so far no consensus has been reached.** 

THE DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS* EDUCATION 

Its crucial character. The teaching of religion has always been beset 
by peculiar difficulties because of differences in doctrines and conflicts 
between the roles of family, state, and church. The prodigious changes 
in human affairs during the past half-century have still further in- 
creased this confusion. The secularization of the public schools of the 
United States and of 'France has been followed by unremitting discus- 
sion arid agitationf because of the failure to inculcate moral principles. 
The Catholic Chur^ generally, and many Protestants individually, have 
denounced the system. The alafming increase in crime, delinquency, stfx 
perversion, and other forms of immorality, such as the use of narcotics 
by minors, are cited as reasons for its condemnation. 

Failure ^o solve the problem. But ll'.e teaching of religion in regu- 
lar state schools can hardly be field rnore successful in solving Ae prob- 
lem. German educational practice placed religion first* bn every .course 

** Hartshomc, Hugh, May, Mark A., and others,* 5ttufte5 m the Natwt of 
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Havighurst, Rcdiert j., Taba, Hilda and others. Adolescent Character and 
Personality. New York: John Wifty and Son§, Inc., 1949. 
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of study And employed Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergymen to 
teach it. This method was effectual in inculcating the historic and lit- 
erary facts of the Scriptures and the various religious doctrines. But 
who would claim that it quickened the ethical life or instilled the 
Christian spirit in these people even as successfully as has the Ameri- 
can plan of secular schools? 

The English have been more stubborn tnan any otner Protestant 
people in adhering to church schools and a religious syllabus; but more 
than any other thing this very conservatism has retarded^he education 
of the masses in England. It is a demonstrated fact tl^at the formalized 
teaching of religion in the schools is not followed by an iilicre^ in 
church attendance or membership, or even by a high poral standard of 
life. To teach religion in the schools along with other subjects has in- 
variably reduced it to the status of a formal study to be put aside and 
forgotten along with arithmetic, grammar, and history. Nothmg but a 
thin and cheap veneer of Christianity has eve;" been imparted by this 
conventional approach. 

In recent years the most popular method of adjusting religious instruc- 
tion to the secular schools in America has been that^of “released tim^” 
instruction. By this plan pupils have been excused from a ciass period 
in the school to attend religious instruction in some church or other 
building, the instruction being giyen by teachers provided bp^ the varioils 
denominations. Children whose parents object to such instruction remain 
in the school. This plan of pioviding religious teaching was ruled un- 
constitutional by the Federal Supreme Court in the famous McCollum 
decision, in April 1948. But in that case the instruction sfas given in 
the public school building. In a more recent case frofn the state* of New 
York where the teaching was not done in the school the Supreme Court 
held that the constitutional amendment /or the separation of church and 
state l)as not been violated. During the year 1951-52 some 1,850,000 
children have been taught religion on the released time, .plan in the 
United States. 

Anotlier«popqlar method- and the onl^ one to receive the approval of 
the courts is the reading of fhe Srriptures in the class room or school 
assembly. The objection td this is that Catholics and Protestants do not 
agree*on the translation *tp be used, and that Jews oppose the use of the 
New Testament; as a consequence of the objections pupils are not re- 
quired to attend this exercise. 

After centuries of experiences, discussion, and effort to solve the 
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problem of religious education, a number of conclusions are,#Krarranted: 

( I ) Christian churches had proved so delinquent in enlightening the 
rational capacity of the people that their long monopoly of teaching 
was taken over by the states. ( 2 ) Modem states have taught Christian- 
ity in order to inculcate reverence for public morals and authority, and 
to pett)etuate poliVcal and economic control rather than to evangelize 
individuals. (3) Public school religion has usually turned out to be just 
another curricular subject and a specious substitute for spiritual realisa- 
tion. It devitalizes the faith that submits to, or promotes it; and under 
it churches b^ome formal and complacent, and lose their power. 
(4), No statement, formula, or syllabus of religious truth has been 
devised that is ^tisfactory to all Christian bodies, much less to other 
faiths, which all ^gree should be taught as a common denominator 
and a basis for morality. (5) In the nature of the case,‘‘state-eniployed 
teach«*ri cannot teach Christian doctrine in a way that is acceptable to 
all Christian bodies. <,6) No plan has yet been devised by which all 
church groups cah teach their views in connection with the secular public 
schools without violating the constitutional , provision of the separation 
of church and state. (7) The Canadian system of providing both Prot- 
estant'ajJd Catholic schools at public expense is now breaking down. 
(8) The European system of teaching the several creeds in the state 
schools is equally a violation of the fights of individual conscience. In 
consequence of these difficult cs, the problem of religious instruction 
remains unsolved. 

Progress in thq philosophy of *eligious education. Colossal 
effort has\)een put forth by various Chr-stian bodies to advance religious 
instruction. At the beginning of the century (1903) William Rainey 
Harper, Presider>i#of the Unjversity of Chicago, formed the Religious 
Education Association which performed notable service in promoting a 
new and scientific interest in religious education International prganiza-j 
tions have more recently been formed ard frequent meetings and councils 
have been held. 

One of the most promising movements has Been th$ establfshment of* 
departments \)f religiois education lin the Protestant seminariei^ for the 
training of ministers. Not only are candidates for the ministry required 
to become acquainted with religious educatjpn but a new profession of 
directors of religious education has been formed. Many large churches 
now employ Aese directors ^to promote the teaching of the Bible in the 
Sunday Schools and other church organizations and to direct young 
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people’s i^pdeties and daily vacation Bible schools. Many Protestant 
bodies have taken a deeper interest in the religious training of children 
and have added a department of Christian education to their regional 
organizations. 

The Sunday school. The Sunday or Bible school movement, despite 
sharp criticism and contempt from many professional educators, still 
remains the chief means of religious inculcation in America. Evaluations 
of its results have varied greatly. Its effectiveness in inculcating moral 
principles and knowledge of Scriptures has been doubted. rMevertheless, 
the smaller and more evangelical bodies have employed ^his agency most 
effectively for the promotion of their work. From 8o per cent tio 9^1; f)er 
cent of the new members of these churches are rtfc^uited from this 
source. The training in singing, cooperation efforts,'’ Christian steward- 
ship, and goodwill must be considered in any just evaluation of the 
school. 

The daily vacation Bible school. This is, a product of the 20th 
century. In 1901 Dr. R. G. Boville, Secretary of the New York City 
Baptist Ministerial Association, noticed some boys playing on the street 
during vacation. The thought of gathering them into the churches fo/ 
instruction in Bible and also in handiwork, which had just gained some 
popularity, arose in his mind. The movement made an' instant hit. It 
enrolled i ,000 students the first spmmer, and' two years later spread to 
140 cities. In 1949 over 4 million children were enrolled. In 1951 (the 
golden anniversary) 62,000 churches held such schools with an attend- 
ance of over 5 million children. 

Uninstructed masses. Millions are being instructed by th'e churches 
but the great majority of American children are not ‘receiving any re- 
ligious teaching of any kind. This is due to the lethas^y of the religious 
bodies. 

The psychology and pedagogy of religion. Around the begin- 
ning of the century, G. Stanley Hall, Edwin Starbuck, WilliaQi H. Burn- 
ham, and William Janv;s discusse(i.the psychology of religion. Nothing 
I much, however,, Ijas been done to provide a scientific knowledge of the 
origin ahdcdevelopment of the peligipus emotionsul^rom the"genetic view- 
point. Religious teachers h*ave been slow to understand the various 
processes and experience# Jby which the spiritual life evolves in indi- 
viduals. The sharpest diversity of views still divides the Christian world 
as to how the individual child becomes a Christian. , 

Considerable advancement has been made in the training of religious 
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teachers, and methods of teaching have borrowed greatly from the new 
procedures of general education. Lesson systems have been graded to 
fit the mental capacity of children at different stages; visual apparatus, 
illustrated textbooks, pictures, drama and, to some extent, moving 
pictures have been utilized. 

Youth movemeftts. The past hajf-century has seen many efforts to 
meet the religious need of young people through special youth organ- 
izations such as the Young Pfeoples Society of Christian Endeavor 
(YPSCE),,'wHiich was the parent of many denominational bodies. The 
results have vasied from time to time and among the different church 
bodies. The universities and colleges also have recognized the need for 
fostering the religious spirit by special methods. But how to develop 
the religious nature, how to adjust religious feelings to the growing in- 
tellectual life, and what to teach in religion remains the most conse- 
quentill'and difficult problem of education. 

Increase in church-related day schools. The increase of attendance 
in church and private day-schools is one of the most noteworthy phe- 
nomena during the past quarter-century, anij can only be interpreted 
as a growing lack of confidence in public education. In 1926, 9.1 per 
cent of'afl children enrolled in schools in the United States were in 
ghurch and denominational schools; in 1950 the proportion was 12 per 
cent. The churches enrolled 2,754,00010 the kindergarten and elemen- 
tary schools and 655,000 in secondary schools. A new development is 
the increase in th^ attendance at segregated secondary schools. The 
great majijrity of these are *ii Catholic, Episcopal, and nonsectarian 
school^ 

The new fact in the situation is the rapid increase in the -number of 
elementary day-sci^ols in the^past decade conducted by Presbyterian. 
Baptist, and Methodist churches. Various reasons •foi this trend may 
be given: (i) the growing dissatisfaction with the lack of religipus and 
moral training in public schools; *(2) the fact that many cities clo not 
provide kindergartens and adenuate tlementary school facilities (3) the 
fact that churches in some parts d' ‘he ‘country ^ve erected and 
equipped large building for the a^oominodation of their Bibie schools 
which are not in use throughout the week. Day-schools have in many 
instances been organized to employ these faoilUties. How far this move- 
ment will go is not apparent. 

The relatidh of •the schpol to social progress. Aristotle took the 
position that education operated to sustain and perpetuate the existing 
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government:. In the i8th century, Prussian autocracy adopted the prin- 
ciple that the best way to control the people is by training them to be 
efficient farmers and producers of industrial goods. At the beginning of 
the 19th century, Fichte and Hegel persuaded the Prussian king to 
utilize the school to make obedient and intelligent subjects, and at the 
end of the century Emperor Wilhelip completed the movement by com- 
pelling all German schools to promote his ambitions for world conquest. 
There is evidence that prior to World War I the German Reich took 
measures to promote American neutrality by influencing public schools 
in all states where German residents were numerous. 

Finally, the employment of the schools to promote social progress 
was made one of the prime functions of the pragmatid' philosophy. In a 
series of addresses to the Progressive Education Association in 1932, 
George*S. Counts threw down the most ringing challenge ever voiced to 
the teachers of America to seize the schools and use them to bjtld “A 
New Social Order.” It is well known that duriitg the depression some 
of the universities became hotbeds of radicalism. 

Even before this effort of the pragmatic philosophy to make the 
public school the instrument of political and economic reform, the friends 
of conservation had organized to wage an all-state war aga'/nSv high 
taxes for public schools. Secretly, but with utipost determination, these 
forces of reaction moved to secure control of education, both state and 
private, on all levels. Today American education, so far as its control 
is concerned, is apparently geared to conservatism; so far as the cur- 
riculum, methods, and aims are concerned, it is bewildered and confused. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATION 

Nationalism versus cosmopolitanism. Education for loyalty to a 
^oarticular government or ideology has always clashed with education 
(or eculnenical citizenship. The prophet Isaiah had in view a religious 
fellowship that shouldc cover the e’^hole^earth; but the priests and 
g)harisees were rqbjd sectarians. Aristotle’s belief that schools should train 
to perpetuate the existing government and his fti/h in the superiority 
of small city-states were not* shared by his pupil, Alexander the Great; 
he preleVred the view of Isbgrates that Athenian culture should be made 
the possession of all people in the world. Jesus and Paul undertook to 
evangelize the whole earth to universalize the Kingdom ‘of God. The 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Catholic Churches both aim at universal- 
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Ity. Comenius’ plan of Pansophism aimed “to teach all men, aJJ things.” 
Kant and Schiller favored cosmopolitanism, Marc Antoine Jullien, a 
Frenchman, and K. Chr. Fr. Krause, German philosopher in the early 
19th century, strongly urged cosmopolitanism, but their messages fell on 
deaf ears. Pestalozzi and Froebel emphasized the “education of man” and 
not youhg Germans «Dr Frenchmen. IJnfortunately Prussian bureaucracj' 
preferred Hegelian nationalism to universal humanitarianism. After 
World War I, President Woodrow Wilson promoted the formation of the 
League of l^ations; and after World War II, the United Nations was 
established. Meanwhile, in 1925 a group of educators formed the Inter- 
national bureau of Education with headquarters at Geneva, and later it 
was reorganized the League of Nations. 

Rousseau and Bertrand Russell contended that education for national 
patriotism and education for manhood are irreconcilable. Not only does 
this cl^sh exist but what form universalism shall take is a matter of 
bitter dispute Marxiaik Communism, the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and many Protestant bodies, the free enterprise economic 
system, world federal government, and world social democracy now 
contend for control of human destiny Unfortunately for the school, it 
must pr 4 y a leading role in preparing for the pattern which is to follow, 
although it cannot know which it may be. 

The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganizaftion (UNESCO). This is one of the specialized agencies of the 
Lnited Nations. It arose from a feeling in England and France that 
some world organization is needed for the promulgation of western cul- 
ture tljfoughout the world. A conference of 44 countries was held in 
London in 1945 and a constitution adopted. The followinj^ year the 
organization was aj^roved by, the United Nations and participated jn 
its budget. Its precise field of operation cannot be rigidly defined, but it 
has to do with the “life of the mind.” “Since wars begin in thf minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” UNESCO looks^o the^ree sharing*of cultural, ^ientific, 
and educational ideas so as to build the intellectual an^moml solidarity 
of mankind.^®*So far rt^ias benefit^ ove» 42,000,000 childreiR 

Other agencies promoting cosmopolitanism. An immense num- 
ber of agencies, associations, and societies have been at work during the 

®®For Constitution Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 712-721 
Huxley, Julian, Vnesco, Its Purpose and Its Philosophy Washington. Public 
Affairs Press, 1947. 
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past half-century to promote cultural relations among the peoples of 
the earth. In 1896 the Olympic Games were revived to do for all 
nations what they were intended to do for Panhellenism in ancient times. 
The Rhodes Scholarships, Latin American Scholarships, International 
travelling fellowships, pupil exchange, teacher exchange at all levels, and 
interchange by correspondence at ,all school levels*have gone forward 
at a great rate. Organizations such as the International Religious Asso- 
ciation and Christian Missions aid in broadening the horizon and the 
s)Tnpathies of the Christian and non-Christian worlds. 

The problem of promoting cosmopolitan democracy. The world 
today stands betwecii two possible destinies. Democracy and XTopimu- 
nism. But the task of promoting international, interracirl, interclass, and 
interreligious good will and accord is now the supreme concern of edu\-a- 
tion. Modern technology and commerce have largely eliminated all geo- 
graphical lines of separation and the people inhabiting the earth’are now 
compelled by circumstances to live and interact ki closest contact. They 
are dependent upon each other for the things they eat, drink, wear, and 
use daily. Competition to control the raw materials and sources of 
supply is keener than eyer. The problem of eliminating racial, religious, 
and class prejudice and hatred must be faced with every atom "of astute- 
ness and resolution that human intelligence and art can muster. School.*- 
homes, churches, societies, commercial interests, and every dcher agency 
must unite to meet that most gruesome of apocryphal beasts, scientific 
warfare. 

The nature and evolution of Benevolence or Altruism.,Sociologist 
Sorokin of Harvard has recently conducted a symposium on “altruistic 
love” as Sa antidote to war. The study of charity as an organized 
movement for the relief and rehabilitation of the inhigent and afflicted 
has been going on for a long time. But little inquiry has been instituted 
Ijnto charitableness as a quality in the human constitution and as to its 
psychological nature. This inquiry is highly important and* must have 
far-reachj^g consequences, provideC its gei etic aspect is made clear, and 
*a method of'deveJqping it is*followed in home and school. 

The relation of world revolution to edudaftion. Looking at the 
welter of human events since the i8th century Enlightenment and the 
launching of the common school movement by Pestalozzi, the world has 
undefgone the greatest transformation in all the history of man. The 
outstanding social phenomenon has been the awakefiing A the retarded 
masses. Literacy, contact with advanced civilizatjon, and scientific 
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knowledge have aroused a sense of inferiority and a desire to live the 
kind of life and possess the privileges enjoyed by the peoples of wealth 
and leisure. This has bejn one of the causes of the upsurging of inde- 
pendence thp world over. It has been, moreover, at the bottom of the 
universal disorder of the present century. The chief point of tension has 
been tihe exploitation of the masse^ by the industrial and economic 
adventurers of free enterprise. A modicum of culture has awakened the 
underprivileged, but it has inculcated neither self-control nor self-help. 
Totalitarian governments and Communism have utilized education as a 
tool of ideological policy, in order to produce subservient, tractable, 
docile servants. After all, the obscurantist policy of the economic royal- 
ists, that is to s^, the failure to educate the backward peoples of the 
world, was not ver^ astute. Research has clearly shown that* the more 
enlightened the masses become, the more goods they will consume and 
the greater the increase of wealth. World democracy can no longer toler- 
ate imperialistic exploitgition of the undeveloped masses. 

The view has bfeen widely accepted that human destiny is a race be- 
tween education and destruction. It is now clear that the aristocratic 
education which 6egan with knighthood in the Middle Ages and was 
reemphKsiied by Humanism at the Renaissance has run its course. It 
was nationalistib in spirit.and aimed to produce a ruling class. This led 
fo exploitation of the lower classes of people because of the superior 
knowledge, prestige, and power of the educated class. 

About 1800 Prussia conceived the idea that the education of the 
masses for efficient production of goods would enhance its power. Within 
a century Clermany became the most highly trained and industrialized 
country in the history of man. It lost .ts design for world coriwol, how- 
ever, not because 0# its superior education, but because of its selfish- 
ness. Germany had its chance to serve humanity, but it preferred to 
force humanity to serve it. Had the Germans refrained from Jhe use 
of military 4>ower, they would probably have been able to lead the 
world. As conditions now stapd, th&i responsibility for the fjiture of 
civilization rests upon the American ps^iple. To meet t^fe responsibility 
it must be recognized that moral, S(^al, and spiritual superiority' alone, 
not knowledge, resources, production or, military power will bring 
success. 

Literacy at the beginning of the century. Literacy is so fat-* the 
best test yet found to measure the spread of the advantages of elemen- 
tary education among the masses of people. The ability to read is the 
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beginning«of the integration of world symbols and meanings which ele- 
vates the mind of the individual beyond the confines of his own narrow 
circle of experience. It opens a door which enables the individual to 
participate, if he cares to do so, in the thought of others from the 
earliest times to the present, and thus to enrich his experience by in- 
calculable treasures of knowledge^ and wisdom. T9 write enaUes the 
individual to communicate with others without limitation. 

The highest rate of literacy at the beginning of the century (as given 
by Dr. E. P. Cubberley, in Monroe, Cyclopaedia of Eduction) was 
found in Denmark (99.98 per cent), Switzerland (99.95 per cent), 
Sweden (97 per cent), and the German Empire, where illiteracjjj had 
been practically eliminated, except for imbeciles. 

In soudiern European countries which did not adopt state education, 
the rate of illiteracy remained high in Spain (58.7 per cent), Portugal 
(73.4 per cent), and Italy (48.2 per cent). The same wasf true in 
eastern European countries, in Serbia (78 per c?nt), Roumania (64 per 
cent), Bulgaria (65.5 per cent), Greece (57.2 per ceht), Poland (50.3 
per cent), and Russia (79 per cent). 

In other portions of the earth illiteracy ran still higher; in Egypt 
(92.7 per cent) and in India (92.5 per cent), In Latin AmericJk It varied 
from 54.4 per cent in Argentina to 75.3 per cent in Mexico, which was 
the median, to 92.7 per cent in Guatemala. 

The one country which stood out conspicuously above other* in the 
reduction of illiteracy was Japan, where it was less ^than i per cent. 

Wherever the forces of conservatism prevailed, the bastions of igno- 
rance remained unbroken regardless of religion, race, or nationality. The 
colonies df Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, and France, so far as the 
njitive populations were concerned, remjiined almdk totally illiterate. 

The Soviet movement. At the beginning of the century Russia was 
, a backward people retarded by a corrupt and ruthless bureaucracy and 
supported by a church which employed Christianity for its own ends. 
Less th^ one-third df^the peoplf’had l|amed to read, and ignorance, 
superstition, and.blind deifbndenCe were rife everywhere. The imperial- 
istic regitne, we are informed “did, every thing *ia its poorer to hamper 
the work of enlightenment.” 

After the Revolution of 1905 the progress of education along all 
lincS, donentary, secondary, higher, and technical advanced with great 
rapidity. The Communists took over aftpr 1917 cand they ad<H>ted a 
positive and aggressive attitude toward education. It included: (1) the 
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liquidation of illiteracy, and (2) the free and compulsory scj;iooling of 
all children, beginning with ihe kindergarten, from three to eight years 
of age, and (3) the primary school from eight to 12 years of age. 

The worldwide literacy movement. Frank C. Laubach, who be- 
came an American missionary to the Philippine Islands in 1915, under- 
took to» Christianize the fierce*and primitive Moro tribe, which had no 
written language. In attempting to^ve them a knowledge of how to 
read he hit upon a new and speedy method. So successful were his efforts 
that after a ^w years he was urged by many nations to initiate the 
movement amo^ their people. Although he speaks only five or six lan- 
guages, he has assisted in preparing reading charts for more than 200 
peopfes using diffe'jent languages, and on every continent except Europe. 
It is held that 60 million people have learned to read because of this 
movement.®^ 

SUMMARY OF OUTSTANDING UNSOLVED EDUCATIONAL 

PROBLEMS 

I* Religibus instruction and development. How the religious emo- 
tions, attiftides, and ideas, indispensable for the organization of ethical 
^rsonality, may be nurtured in all children, coordinate with a system 
of secular public schools, constitutes the supreme problem of contem- 
porary civilization. 

2. Wholesome sex life. How to bring the powerful and all-important 
sex instinct under the control of rational ideas and hygienic practices 
so as t^ insure its most beneficent and lasting contribution to the suc- 
cess and happiness of the individual and society has not*yet been 
discovered. 

3. Character cultivation. How to sidetrack evil* and criminal tend- 
encies and to cultivate moral habits and ethical principles in children, 
and youth still remain major problems of p>edagogical science. 

4. Education for good wtfl. Thc^developmfift of democrq^ic spirit 
and attitude in all human relationships'has b#:ome the (hief desideratum 
of the 2oth century. 'This not oqjy involves respect for Other per- 
sonalities, but requires the suppression of racial and class hatred, and 

Laubach, Frank C., Teaching the World to Read. New York: Friendship Press, 

1947. 

, The SUent Million Speah. New York; Friendship Press, 1943. 
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of all relfgious intolerance, and the positive cultivation of good will 
toward all people. 

5. Adequate financing of an efficient educational program. In 
order that public education may make its processes effective and realize 
its objectives, adequate finances must be available. The amount now 
expendable for the education of children rs wholly inadequate; tc insure 
a system commensurate with the need will require from two to three 
times the present portion of the annual ‘iitpome allocated for the schools. 

6. The teaching staff and administrators. The recruiting, training, 
and maintaining of professional instructors and administrators is obvi- 
ously imperative. The program of teacher training is increasing in diffi- 
culty because of the unprecedented growth of pedagogical science and 
the increased complexity of the educative art. The Aversion on the part 
of young people who possess the talent for the task of the school has 
become more acute as other fields that do not have the handkcaps of 
t^ teaching profession multiply. 

y 7. Education of minority groups. The two sotest points in this 
area are the segregation of Negro children and youth, and the inequality 
of education given Latin Americans in the Southwest. 

The facilities for Negro education in the Southern States, dtfspite legal 
provisions guaranteeing equal provision, have never been more than a 
sorry makeshift to satisfy temporary conditions. Public funds for schools 
have never been distributed equitably, nor have facilities and teachers 
been at all adequate. The recent demand for the abolition of segregation 
has been based on three unanswerable considerations: i. Negroes are 
full-fledged citizens and the Federal Constitution as well as the principles 
of democftcy require the right of equality of educational opportunity. 
2^ The very idea of segregation connotes inferiority^ or disqualification. 
The rulings recently handed down by the Federal Supreme Court so far 
have fayored the abolition of segregation but they have all had reference 
to particular cases. These rulings have led to the admission o^ Negroes to 
graduate^ and professional study a number of southern state univer- 
sities. The tnakit^ssue 0! s^regatton lies in public elementary and high 
schools’ and state colleges, and this^as just been placed before the Fed- 
eral jSupreme Court in a case brought against the school authorities of 
Clarendon County, Soutli« Carolina. 3. World-wide criticism, especially 
froifi Communists and Asiatic peoples points up the inconsistency of the 
American theory and practice. 

The problem of race discrimination is even more acute in South Africa, 
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where the small proportion of non-native whites is opposed to the native 
Negroes, and the Negroes are opposed to large colonies of Hindus. 

8 . The reorganization of the schools. From the standpoint of a 
system of schools commensurate with the needs of contemporary civili- 
zation, a number of reorganizations are required. In cities and towns, 
nurseries and kindeigartens must be^made available for those children 
both of whose parents are engaiged in labor. Moreover schools must 
keep children employed through the working day unless they are looked 
after by parents. Schools must be in operation twelve months of the year. 
Whenever child];en can be cared for by a parent they can be released 
from ^school earlier in the day and for a prolonged vacation. The un- 
supervised time <^i^child]ien after school hours and during the summer 
months is a serious Veakness in the present organization of education. 

American civilization is now confronted by a situation where theigreat 
industrial machine and the other vocations will not employ youth before 
18 or 20 years of age. TJjis condition requires that the schools keep them 
occupied with ediftational tasks up to maturity. The completion pwjint 
of education for the vast majority of the youn^ people must be advanced 
two years beyond the high school. 

The leotganization of the schools for adolescents is the point of great- 
est consequence. The 6-3;3-2 program is seriously in need of revision. 
To be effective in the organization o^ personality and the forming of 
habits tjie program must have more time. The 6-4-4 or a 5-5-4 program 
offers much more likelihood of success, but it requires that the curriculum 
be broadened and general ana vocational education be coordinated. 

It is an finfortunate circumstance that the movements for recreation 
and for*camping hive been divorced fr..«m regular education. Recreation 
should be made an ^tegral part of the schedule of children and youth. 

g. Physical and health education. Whether the physical stamina 
of western peoples is Ihcreasing or decreasing is not known; Aere is 
reason to syspect that the western world is becoming more and ‘more 
neurotic and psychotic. The mimber^of mental patients has increased 
alarmingly. It would seem that a corrc'** systerfl of edu(;^tian t>ught to 
make the human bodj^ the perfect vehicle, of the mind and p^sonality, 
but such is far from the case. Medical science is more iptent upon curing 
diseases than upon preventing them, except^ ih the case of the'gteat 
pestilences. 

Concern for Ihe pljysical development of children and youth has been 
lagging behind our interest in their mental development. 
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10. Education for leisure. The preparation of the individual for 
the most profitable use of leisure has not occupied attention to the extent 
it deserves. As the life-span increases more need arises for preparation 
to spend the years of leisure in a satisfactory way. 

11. Citizenship. Preparation for the discharge of civic responsibili- 

ties has always been the primary argument for pubHc education? So far 
the program of the schools has not succeeded to a high degree in pro- 
ducing the functional citizen. • 

12. Education for parenthood. The power of the 'home for the 
upgrading of the ethical life of the child must be made naramount. The 
competence of the home to influence the minds and hearts of the children 
against the downward pull of the environment must reinforced by the 
help of science. To make sure that the home influences are sound and 
efflcieiit, young people must be definitely trained to discharge the 
parental function. 

13. Education for social progress. The school must condition 
children so that in adult life they will bring about normal social progress. 
For the teacher to utilize the school either to maintain the status quo 
or to propagandize children in favor of radical measures to build a nefv 
social order is to be recreant to the trust imposed in him. 

14. Individual differences. The arranging of the schedule of school 
subjects to fit the rate of progress or the capacities of each cKld has been 
attempted but remains unsolved. Again, all capabilities of the ohild do 
not develop uniformly, that is, at the same rate. He may need to be in 
a number of different grades according to bis advancement in each 
subject. 

15. A'philosophy of education. As the people of all parts of the 
world become aware of the power of education to Control the forces of 
nature for their own ends, and also to make human society what it ought 
to be, ^he necessity increa.ses to base the philosophy of education on 
principles that are common to all humanity, and that will briild an ecu- 
menical world order. The trend toryard democracy in government during 
the past 5o^ye9r,s has been \>henomenal. Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury sdmc 70 countries have .recognized suffrage<in their constitutions. 
This recognition that government must be grounded on the consent of 
the governed has become fhe pillar of fire to guide backward humanity 
from darkness to light. 

The recognition of the power of education on th^ one<hand led auto- 
cratic governments to eniploy the school to perpetuate totalitarian con- 
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trol of the masses, but on the other it has led to the enlightenment of the 
voters regarding their rights and how to goveA with inteftigence. In 
planning for the future, it is essential to keep in mind that technology 
has unified the world; now it is imperative by means of education to 
unify the hearts and wills of humankind.*^ 
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tury, 272-274; benevolent despotism 
and, 363-364; Catholic efforts for the 
poor, 222-223; Catholic Reformation 
and, 108; charitable, 374; compulsory, 
see Compulsory education; contempo- 
rary philosophies of, 628-634; cosmo- 
politan, 688-693; democracy in, 181- 
182; Dewey’s philosophy of, 616-626; 
Dutch, influence of, 124-12 5; elemen- 
tary, see Elementary schools; European, 
changes 10^634-636; evangelical sects, 
among, 28-30; evil due to faulty, 507- 
508; evolution of, essential factors in, 
541-542; Federal Constitution and, 398- 
399; federal government participation in, 
648-650; f^ral interest in, 579; 
»Frenchc ih New World, 228; Froebel’s 
theory of, 511-528; general versus spe- 
cialize, Rousseau on, 3^0-343"*. sirls, 
130, 223-2^6, 361; hi^er, 6d6; in Eng- 
land, 37-38, 07 - 9 , 9 , 125-135; ia Ger- 
many, progress, i63<s68; individuality 
the problem) of, 341-342; Jesuit system 
of, 109-1x0, 1 14; leke on, 296-303; 
lower classes, Locke on, 302-303; moral 
.disciiflii^ and, Locke on, 29^; Napo- 
leonic system of, 539-540, natfbnal, in 
Frand^, 365-366; national school sys- 
tems, formation, 532-581; nonconform- 
ist, 262-285; pansophic plan of, xSo- 
i8z; popular, demand for, 278-280; 


Education, (cofiL) 

predominance of European ends, 586- 
587; preschool, 655; principles of 
Pestalozzi’s, 440-448; private versus 
public. Locke on, 297-298; problems 
and developments, new, 162-163; pro- 
fessional, see Professional education, 
Teacher training; progress, special as- 
pects of, 135-140; Protestant reformers, 
62 -&8; Protestai]t sects, among; 9S-99; 
Prussian, Francke’s influence on, 254; 
readjustment period, 115; reform by 
Brothers of the Common Life, 23-30; 
reformers, groups, 42; religious, see Re- 
ligious education; Rorngn Catholic phi- 
losophy of, 633-634; Rousseau on, 
334-340; rural, 384-3,85; science of, see 
Science of education; series vf antino- 
mies, Rousseau, 361-362; service the 
Commonwealth, 1 49-130; sixteenth cen- 
tury, evali/dtion, 141,-146; social utopias 
based on, 153-155; Spanish, in the 
Americas, 227; spread of, 393; sublime 
in, Schiller on, 423-424; Third Repub- 
lic, 541; union sentiment and,,5,'’9; un- 
solved problems, sun^mary of, 693-697; 
vernacular, see Vernacular education; 
women, 57 ^- 575 ; ,Vorld revolution to, 
relation of, 690-691 
Education of Children, Plutarch, 136 
Education of Man, Froebel, 502 
Education Policies Commission; 653 ^ 

Education process, essential facers, Dewey 
on, 619-621; in 20th century, <2 7-697; 
not a product, Dewey on, 616-617; 
process outliving, Dewey on, 6x8-619 
Educational aim, Basedow, 3^0; Comenius, 
182-183 ; Herbart, 474-475; Locke, 296- 
297; Pestaiozzi. 441-443; Rgusseau, 
340-346 

Educational guidance, 644-645 
Educational psychology, 641 
Educational Research Associatipn, 653 
Educational revolution, constituent factors 
in, 394-398 < « 

Edward VI, king of England, 133 
Edwards, Jonathan|^ 266 
Electiy/e principle, 573-574 
Elementarie, Mulcaster, 126, 13 1 
Elementary education, conditions at end 
of century, 655-656; artiqilation, 588; 
Committee of Fifteen report, 593; 
Dalton Laboratory Plan, 657-658; func- 
tionalism stressed, 659; individual em- 
pbad^zed, 657-658; organization,- progress 
in, 656-657; progress in, 655-659; 
schools, 262-263; standardizing, 568; 
state, in England, 542-543; transition 
in method, 659 

Eliot, Charles W., 571, 574, 578, 579, 
591, 645, 662 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 125, 133 
Ellis, Havelock, .676 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, 94, 95-97, 127, 136, 
142, 268 ^ 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 428 
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Ernie, Rousseau, ii% 344> 436; isolation 
and, 345 

Emmanud College, Cambridge University, 
117 

Emmerich, school at, 30 
Emotions, Comenius on, 190 
Empiricism, philosophy of, 286-303; ra- 
tionalism and, 305; sensuality and, 307 
Encyclopedia, Comenius, 180 ^ 

Encyclopfdists, 305-306# 3i2~3i3i 304 
Endowed schools, 22 

England, child labor, 543; compulsory edu- 
cation law, 377; development of t^e 
empire, 541; education in, 37-381 iJs- 
135; educatioi^l refoimers, 125, 206- 
214; educaftional theory and practice, 
175-176; evolution of public education 
in, 541 -£43; 'factors in evolution of edu- 
catitn, 541-542; fluctuations in govern- 
mental policy, 2 If; Hujpanism in, 
progress of, 94-97^ transition, 369; 
Industrial Revolution, 370-371; institu- 
tional changes in, 133-134; kinds of 
schools in, 266-268; lay control and 
suppoiaeof schools, 39; peasant condi- 
tions, II ; political evolution, 370; prog- 
ress in literature and phjjosophy, 370- 
371; public school#, 38-39: publishing 
in, 2; Reform Act of 1S32, 542; reform 
movements in, 369-377; religious con- 
dition during 18th century, 372-374; 

I Renaissancfe in, beginnings, 35-37; rise 
of verjia#jlar, 142-143; sixteenth cen- 
tury eoffcation, summary, 97-99; social 
changes, 369-37^; social schizophrenia, 
543; state elementary schodla^ 542-543; 
suppressive f>ol icy of the Stuarts, 213- 
214; Wycliffe movement in, 15-16 
EnglehaAlt, N. L., 646 
English Society for the Propagatf- of the 
Gospel, 254 • 

Enlightenment, 304-318; , attitude toward 
the masses 3 12-3 13; economic condi- 
tions,^ 09-3 10; empiricism and sensual- 
ity, 307; in Germffiiny, 315-318; influ- 
ence in America, 300; key to liber,ty 
and progress, 311-31^^ Locke’s influence 
on, 303; Physiocratic movement,® 313- 
315; political revolt, 310-31 1; rational- 
ism and empiricism, 305^ revolt against 
Christianit)^ 307-309; revolution and 
progress, 3^4; social life, conditions, 
309; war of ancients and moderns, 304- 
305; worship of reason, 305-307 # 
Erasmus, * Desiderius, 25, 28, 37, 40, 41. 

42-45, 46, 48, 64, 77, 94, 136 
Erfurt University of, 64,^2^, 258 
Ernesti, Johann August, 380, 388 
Ernst the. Pious, Duke, 168, 171-174, 247, 
281 

Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
Locke, 287-288 

Essay on a Course oj Liberal Education 
jor Civil and Active Life, Priestly, 372 
Essay on Man, Pope, 306 * 

Essay upon Projects, Defoe, 264 

• • 


Essays, Bacon, 159 
Essentialism, 632 

Esthetics, affects moral nature, 425-426; 
application to personality, 424-425; 
reconciles sensuous and rational, 42 
422 

Ethics, 3-4 

Eton, public school, 3$, 40, 97, 133 
Evangelical sects, instruction among, 28-30 
Evenius, 168, 169 
• Everett, Edward, 574 
Evolution, biological, 583 
Evolutionistic philosophy, Froebel’s, 500- 
512 

Extension of school work, 668-669 
Eyguem, Michael, Lord of Montaigne, 102- 
106 


Fables, Fenelon, 225 

Factory Act of 1833, 543 

Family, the, Froebel on, 523-525 

Family Instructor, Defoe, 262 

Fancy, Hall on, 603-604 

Fechner, 637, 638, *^41 

Federal Board of Vocational Education, 

649 

Federal Constitution, education and, 398- 
399 

Federal government, participation in edu- 
cation, ^48-650 

Federal interest in education, 579 
Federal land grant policy, 399 
Federal Office of Education, 647, 667 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 595 
Feeling, origin of, Herbart on, 482-483 
felbiger, Johann Ignaz von, 317, 318, 378, 
379, 390 

Fellenberg, 315, 570 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, 225-226 
Fichte, 372, 378, 428, 436, 463, 464. 472. 
499. 500 

Fine arts, growth, 8-9; interrelation of 
mathematics, 150-152 
Finland, national school system, 544 
First Book of Discipline, Kn9x, 120 
Fiske, John, 235 
Five-Mile Act of 1665, 2x3 
Flanders, painting in, 8 
Fleury, Abbe, 224 
Folwell. W. W., 594 
Fontenelle, 305 
Ford Fcgindation, 652 
F'»rum, The, 642 

i\ii}ndatioiiit educational, 65t-653; man- 
’ agenftnt of, 652-656 • ' 

France, Americans visit, 395 1 education in 
i9thxentury, 539-541 .* ediicatlon In the 
New world, 228; educational plans, in- 
fluence in America, 406-407; ||nUghten- 
ment, •304-318; Humanism in, progress 
of, 99-106; ideas of educational organi- 
zation, 36.6-368; Imperial University, 
539. 540; July Monarchy, 540-541; 
national education in, plans for, 365* 
366; hiapoleonic system of educaUon, 
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France, (eonf.) 

539-540; nationalization movement in, 
365-369; peasant conditions, ii; popu- 
lar demand for national system, 368- 
369; printing in, 2; Renaissance in, 
99-100; Restoration Monarchy, 540; re- 
« suits of the Revolution, 539; rise of 
vernacular, 142; Third Republic, edu- 
cation in, 541 

Francis I, king of France, 99-100 
Franciscans, 391 

Francke, August Hermann, 143-144, 245, 
247-248; curricula, 253; influence in 
America, 256-258; influence on Prussian 
education, 254; institutions established, 
252-253; popular education, 282-283; 
preparation as educator, 248-249; prin- 
ciples of Christian education, 249-250; 
realistic studies, 253-254: sprouting of 
institutions, 250-252 
Franeker, University of, 124, 170 
Frankenburg, Caroline, 529 
Frankfort on the Main, schools at, 30 
Frankfo-t on the Oder, University of, 88 
Franklin, Benjamin, 257, 264. 275-276, 
394 . 395 

Franklin College, 409 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 310, 
315-317, 378, 386 

Frederick of Brandenburg, Elector, 258 
Frederick IV, king of Denmark, ^90 
Frederick William 1 , king of Prussia, 254, 
255, 316 

Free towns, center of progress, 7-8; politi- 
cal factor, 9-10 

Freedom of a Christian Man, Luther, 63 
French Revolution, results of, 539, 54^ 
Freud, Sigmund, 639, 676 
Frieze, President, 589 
Froebd, Friedrich, 427, 463, 480, 604, 
653-654, 689; childhood, 497; construc- 
tive activities, 521; criticism of, 527- 
528; development, general theory of, 
504-512; drawing, 518; educational in- 
stitutions, 499-500; educational objec- 
tives, educational process, 514- 

516; educational theory, 5 11-5 28; evil 
dpe to faulty education, 507-508; evo- 
lationistic philosophy, 500-512; family, 
the, 523-525; gifts, 5I0; human devel- 
opment, 505-506, 509-510; ideas, sources 
of. 590-^02; individual repeats racial 
development, 508-509; kindergarten ap- 
paratus, 519-520; - kindejgarteh move- 
ment, 52^-531; language epliest form^ 
of expression^ 517-518; law of develop- 
ment, 505; man’s cRative nature, 510- 
51 1 ; mental development, 506-507; 
nature study, 522-523; occupations, 
520; on Pestalozzi, 498-499; period of 
boyUbdti, 520; period of childhood, 517; 
period of infancy, 516-517;' pRilosophy 
of tMb curriculum, 513; play, 521; play 
as self-expression, 518; religion, 516; 
rhythm, 519; ripening activities, 519; 
scientific investigations, 499; self-activ- 


Froebel, (cant,) 

ity, directing of, 514-516; social educa- 
tion, 525-526; spiritual development, 
506-507; story interest, 521-522; sym- 
bolism, 526-527; unfolding of activities, 
513-514; unique educator, 496; unity or 
“part-whole,” doctrine of, 502-504; 
young manhood, 498; youth, 497 
Fruifpearing Society, 143 


Galen, 150 
Galileo; 60, 149 
Gidlatin, Albert, 396 
Gallon, Sir Francis, 64 ir 
Gargantua, story of, Rabel^s, 46-47, 53- 
S6 

Gary System, 656-657 ;; 

Gate of Tongues Unlocked, Comeniu'', 179, 
201 

Gate to Science, WoCdward, 208 
Gaza, Theodore, 33, 46 
Geer, Ludevic de, 179 
General Education Board, 651 
Generalization, Herbart’s procesr. rf, 493 
Genetic psychology, 598-599. 639-641 
Geneva, 116, ^117; academy of, 117 
Geography, expansion of knowledge, 150; 
Pestalozzi on teaching of, 454-455, 
469 

Geometry, analytic, invented, 149; devel- 
opments in, 58 

George Deen Act of 1936, 67^ 

George Junior Republic, 682 
George of Brandenburg,. Margrave, 79 
Georgetown 'College, 409 
Georgia, University of, 404^ 405, 409 
Germany, aristocratic system, 533; charac- 
ter of universities, 570-571; curriculum, 
536, 537; education in, progress, 163- 
168; elementary curriculum, enrichment, 
533 , 534; Enlightenment in, 315-318; 
forming or culture, 387-^89; influence 
of universities, 570; influence on Amer- 
ica, 536-538; knichtly academLw‘S, 174- 
175; leaders and trends, new, 377- 
'378; nationalization, 377-378, 385-389; 
nei|^ Humanism ir., 385-386; new ideal 
of manhood, 386-387; peasant condi- 
tions, 11; Prussian hegemony, 532; 
Prussian school law of 1763, 317-318; 
publishing center, 2 ; revitalizing of 
universities, 258-260; rise 'of vernacular, 
143-144; school system, formation, 532- 
530^ secondary school organization, 
536; secondary school system, 533-536; 
V olksschulen, J32-533; .Weimar reform, 
170 ^ ^ 

tJesell, Arnold, 637, 640 
Gesner, Johann Mathias, 386, 388, 392 
Ghent, free town, 7 
Giessen, University of, 88 
Gifts, Froebel on, 520 
Gilbert, William, 117, 140, 159 
Gilman,* Daniel Cbit, 578, 644 
Girl Scouts of America, 682 
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Girls, Catholic educatioi for, 223-226; 
education for, Rousseau on, 361; educa- 
ton of, Mulcaster on, schools for, 

Luther on, 74-75 

Glasgow Infant School Society, 376 
Goddard, H. H., 639-640, 643 
Godwin, William, 395 
Goethe, 386, 414-415, 472 
Gorlitz, fehool at, 30 • 

Goswin of Halen, 34-35 
Gotha, school at, 168, 1 71-1 74 
Gott, Samuel, 155 

Gottingen, University of, 388, 473, 49^ 
Gouge, Thomas, ^69 
Gouge, Williafh, 262 
Gournay, Jacques Claude de, 313 
Governmeif, 3: Csdvin’s view of, 118-119; 
col()jpiai forms of, 230-231; federal, 
participation in education, 6^^8-650; new 
philosophy in Amt^ic^ 559-560 
Grading of schools, 564-565 
Graduate instruction in America, 577-578 
Grammatica Castillana, Lebrija, 51 
Grand Ecclesiastical Ordinance of 15 59, 
87 

Gravesande, civil control of ^chools, 21 
Great Art, The, Cardan, 3, 58 
Great Britain, see England 
Great Depression, 649, 675 
Great Didactic, Comgnius, 179, 191, ^94, 
»2 00 • 

Greaves, J. #*., 465 

Green, J.^., 434 

Green, J. R., quoted, 18-19 

Greeneville and Tusculum College, 409 

Greenwood, ls%^c, 410 

Gregory the Great, 20 

GreifswaU, University of, 88 

Grey, William, 35 

(iriffis, William E., quoted, 7, 124-125 
Griscom, John, 468, 556, 563 
Grocyn, Willi^, 36 * 

Groningen, University of, 27, 124, 170 
Groote, Gerhard, 13-iif, i7, 18, 23, 35 
Grotius, 124, 147, 365 
Grounds of Arts, RecorAe, 272 
Guarino, Battista, 33, Vs 
Guggenheim Foundation, 652 
Guicciardini, 29 
Guidance, 643^46 
Guild of the IJply Cross, 39 
Gundling, 259 

Gunpowder, invention, 5 ^ 

Gustavus 111, king of Sweden, 315-390 
Gutenberg, Johannes, 2 
Guyot, Arnold Henry, 218^ ^69 
Gymnasium, classical, 91-92, Comenius’, 
187; curriculum, 92, 537; founded, 89- 
90; of Geneva, 117 


Haarlem, civil control of schools, 21 
Habit, Locke on, 094 ^ 

Hailm^n, William H., 530 
Hall, Granville Stanley, 494, 530, 53 !• 
578, 581, 637. 639«6 #o, 654» 663, 670, 


Hall, {cont,) 

686; adolescence, 602; child life and 
education, stages in, 605-606; child na- 
ture, study of, 601-602; child study 
and recapitukition process, 600-601; 
criticisms of theories. 608-609; fa ’icy, 
the play of the soul, 603-604; funda- 
mental theory, 599-6oo; genetic psychol- 
ogy, 598-599; importance for psychology 
and education, 597; influence, 608; life, 
work, and writings, 597-598; myth, 604- 
605; play, new theoiy of, 602-603; prin- 
ciples, fundamental, 607-608; studies, 
range and detail of, 606-607 
Halle, University of, 144, 248, 255, 258 
Halle Foundation, 254 
Halm, J. F., 255 
Hals, Frans, 8 
Hamburg, free town, 7 
Hamilton, 372 

Hampden-Sidney College, 409 
Hampton Academy, 231 
Hanseatic League, 8. 21 
Hanus, Paul H., 645, 647 
Harderwijk, Universit> of, 170 
Harkness, Edward S., 652 
Hark ness, Mrs. Stephen V., 652 
Harper, W'illiam Rainey, 594, 596, 644- 
645, 662, 608, 685 
Harringtog, James, 155 
Harris, William T., 428, 430, 494, 530, 
587, 670 

Harrow, public school, 133 
Hartlib, Samuel, 155, 179, 206-208 
Harvey, 60, 149, 150 
Harvard, John, 240 

Harvaid University, 117, 240, 396, 402, 
403, 404, 569, 573-574, 578, 580, 668 
Health education, 672 
Hecker, Johann Julius, 254, 378, 535; 
Prussian school law of 1763, 317-318; 
realistic movement, 254-256; teacher 
training, 256 

Hegel, George William Frederick, 372, 
499; absolute idealism, 42^-430; abso- 
lute process, 428-4-9 
Hegius, Alexander, 24, 25, 32 
Heidelberg Catechism, 271 
Heidelberg University, 33, 64, 81, 88 
Helmholtz, 637, 638, 641 
Hclmstedt, University of, 88 
Helvetic Constitution, 392 
^oP^^tic Society, 392 
He. .1. lus, 3«5 

Henry it, king of Frgnce, foo 
Henry VIII, king ot Englanc^ 4) 10, 38, 
• 40? 4^ 89, 93-94. 133 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 427, 463, 514, 
641; ain^ of education, 474*47^ analy- 
sis, congparison, and generalization, 484- 
485; apperception and apperg^ptive 
masses, 486-487; application, 493-494; 
approach to science of education, 474; 
association, 493; ^‘circle of thought,” 
485-486^ concentration doctrine, 491; 
• correlsUion doctrine, 491; culture-epoch 
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Herbart, (coht.) 

theory, 488-489; curriculum, 489-491; 
desire and win, 483-484; early life, 471; 
education, 471-472: educational philoso- 
pher, 473; educational principles, 485- 
493; educative instruction, 476-47S; 
evaluation, 495: feeling, origin of, 
482-483; generalization, 493; interest, 
475-476; Lockes influence on, 303; 
many-sidedness of interest, 475; mental 
activity, nature of. 481-482; mental 
functions, fundamental, 479-480; meth- 
od of instruction, 491-492; origin of 
knowledge, 479: Pestalozzi and, 472- 
473; preparation, 492-493; presentation, 
493; private tutor. 472; psychological 
standpoint, 480; psychology as educa- 
tional psychology, 478-485; realm of 
unconscious mentality, 481; results, 
494-495; science of education, 474-478; 
significance of biography, 471; stream 
of coi^sciousness, 480-481 
Herbartian movement, 587 
Herder, 386, 387, 472 
Heredity Genius, Gallon, 641 
Hertzogenbush, school at, 28 
Hesiod, 96 

Heusinger, Johann H. G., 501 
Heyne, Christian Gottlob, 388 
High school, attendance increa-ed, 660- 
662; became preparatory schools, 588- 
589; founding of the Boston, 561-562; 
functions broadened, 659-660; in Amer- 
ica, 561-564; independent unit, 568- 
569; legality tested, 563-564; naming 
of the Boston, 563; popularity, 563^ 
reconstruction of, 592-593 
Higher education, see Colleges; Universi- 
ties 

Hinsdale, B. A., quoted, 407 
Hippocrates, 150 

History of the American State Universi- 
ties, Ten Brook, 572 

History of the German People, Janssen, 67 
Hodder, 27* 

Hoffman, Pastor, 497 
Holbach, 305 

Holland, see also Netherlands, painting 
in, 8; printing in, 2; Reformation in, 
0 i2 2-i24i rise of vernacular, 142 
Holoferites, 47 

Holy Roman Empire, 69; political factor 
in Reformation, 9 * 4 

Home and ^o|^nial Training College, 470 
Home discipline, L«thy on, 73-74 ^ 

Home instruction, 262, 266 
Homer, 96 

Hoole, Charles, 211-213, 269 
Hoorm ^vil control of schools* 21 
Hoover, Herbert, 579i 650 
Hoovav, J. Edgar, 680 
Horace, 96 

Horneck, Anthony, 266, 269 
Hospital schools, 22 
How We Think, Dewey, 614-61,6 
Huguenots, 108, 147. 228-229* 244 


Human depravity, doctrine disproved, 292 
Human development, by stages, Froebel 
on. 509-510; idea of, Locke on, 293 
Humanism, 427; efforts to resuscitate, 632- 
633; end of era, 582; forerunners of 
realism, 48-56; in England, progress 
of, 94-97; in France, progress of, 99^ 
io6‘ moralistic humanists, 42; new, in 
Germany, 385-386, 388; progress of, 
89-93 ; Realism wins battle against, 
5^i^586; Reformation and, 40-42; Ref- 
ormation in England and, 93-97; trans- 
planting of classical, 32-35 
Humboldt, 386 
Hume, David, 303, 372 
Humphrey, duke of GloMcester, 35 
Huss, John, 98 
Hussites, 12, 29 
Hutlen, Ulrich von, 5, 33, 45 
Huxley, Thomas Heni/, 583, 585-586 
Hyma, Albert, qu 6 ted, 25 


Ideal, college versus university, 

Idealism, absolute, 429-430; new, 4x1- 
412; Realism wins battle against, 582- 
5S6; rebirth and reinstatement, 411-430; 
subjective, 428 

Ideas, denial of innate, implications, Locke 
on, 292-293; Froe^el’s sources of, 500- 
502; no innate, Locke, 289-290 
Jl Cortegtano, Castiglione, 97# 

Illiteracy in various countries, 5^^ 
Imagination, creative, Schiller on, 4x9, 
Hall on,<*bo4; Rousseau on, 355 
Imitatio Christi, 14 ^ 

Immigration to America, 228-229 
Immorality, exaltation of, 680 # 

Imperial University, France, 539, 540 
Index Expurgatorii|$, 107 
Individual, emphasis on, 657-658; repeats 
racial develoiflnent, Fro^l on, 508- 
509; rights and new significance of, 
364-365 • • 

Inductive reasoning, Dewey on, 615-616 
Iiidustrial Revoli^lon, 229, 370-371* 374* 
53 f, 548 X 

Industry, growth, 8-9 
Infancy, period of, Froebel on, 5x6-517 
Infant School Society, 376 r 
Innocent IV, pope, 3 
Instauratio Magna, Bacon, ^59 
Insti^te of International Education, 652 
Instifute of Instruction, 556 * 

Institutes of the Christian Religion, Calvin, 
1x6, 14* . # 

^ t Institutional thanges. Reformation, 4-6 
Jnstitutione Oratorio, Quintilian, 136 
Instruction, graduate, in Amefica, 578; 
Herbart’s method of, 491-492; primary, 
566 

Integration of schools, 564-569 
Intelligence, meawring, ^*42-643 
Intelli^nce Quotient, 643 
Invention, x-3, 5, 371 
Invincible Armadai^ <<47 
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Iowa, University of, 561 
Irish Commissioners, 376 
Isabella, queen of Castile, ^42 
Isaiah, 688 
Iselin, 379, 392 
Isocrates, 95^ 688 

Italy, printing in, 2 ; Renaissance, see 
Renaissance; rise of vernacular, 141 


Jackson, Andrew, 549 

James, William, 598, 637, 638, 686 

Jansen, Cornelius, 217, 218 ; 

Jansenists, see Port Royalists 

Janssen, JohaimeSt quoted, 30, 64, 67, 77 

Japan, national school system, 544, 545 

Jay, John, J9S • 

Jefferson, iSionias, 243, 395, 396-397, 546- 
547, *569 

Jena, University of, : 

Jessen, John, 99 

Jesuit Order, 24, 308; colleges, in; 
curriculum, 111-112; discipline methods, 
112-113; education,' appraisal of, 114; 
educatJbtfal aim, no; founding, 107, 
108-109; growth, iio-ni; motivation, 
methods, 112-113; organwation, 109; 
system of educati^, 109-110; texts, 
1 1 1-1 12; training of teachers, 113 
Jesus of Nazareth, 688 
John Frederick, Eleotor of Saxony, 64, 
•72-73, 79 

John of ^^au. Count, 122 
Johns Hopkins University, 578, 581, 593, 
598. 668 

JiR)nes, Miss M. £. M., 470 
Joseph II, emiffcror of Austria, 315 
Judd, Charles H., 637 
Juilly Cdflege, 215, 216 
Jullien, Marc Antoine, 465, 689 
July Monarchy in France, 540-541 
Junior colleges, California movement, 664; 
causes of Movement, 665-666; growth 
of, 6^; origin of, 593-595; recent 
trends, 666 * 

Junior high school movement, 662-663 
Junto, 275. 394 
Justinian Code, 


Kant, Immand^l, 365, 372, 378, 417, 428, 
473; Locked influence on, 303; new 
idealism, 41 1-41 2; practical is reason in 
moral sphere, 4x2-413; sensory knowl- 
edge, 412 
Kay, John, 371 

Keatinge, M. W., quoted^ jn Comenins, 
193, 194, 195, 201, 204, 205 
Kellogg ^undation, W. K., 647, 652 
Kempis, l^omas k, 14 
Kendall, Calvin N., 647 
Kentucky, University of, 404 
Kepler, John, 59, 60, 99 
Kilpatrick, Willidtn H., 4629 
Kindergarten, apparatus, Froebel oh, 519- 
520; fortunes of, 6^^-6s4; founding of. 


Kindergarten, (conf.) ^ 

528-529; history of movement, 528- 

531; increase in enrollment, 655; modi- 
fication of theory and practice, 53o-53z; 
movement in America, 529-530; setback 
for, 654-655 

King’s College, 401, 403, 405 
Knighthood, passing of. 5 

Knightly academies, 174-175 
Knowledge, developed from central activi- 
^ ties of race, 6x4; nature of, Dewey on, 
612-614; origin and bounds of, 288-289; 
origin of, Herbart on, 479; relation of 
action and, 613-614; sensory, is of 

phenomena, 412; social relations of, 

614; sources of, Locke on, 290-291 
Knox, John, 10, 120, 214 
Knox, Samuel, 395 
Kbnigsberg, University of, 88, 258 
Kosciusko, 463 

Krause, K. C. F., 500-501, 502-503, 689 
Kremer, Gerhard, 150 • 

Kromayer, 169, 170 ^ 

Kriisi, Hermann, Jr. ,.433, 469, 470 
Kunze, John Christopher, 256, 258 


La Chalotais, 365, 366 
Lafayette, 394. 396 
Lamar, Mirabeau B., 547 
La Mattrie, 305 
Lancaster, Joseph, 375 
Lancelot, 218, 220, 221 
Land grant policy, federal, 399, 558 
Lange, Alexis F., 594, 664 
Language, earliest form of expression, 
.Froebel, 517-S18; Locke’s philosophy 
of, 295-296; Pestalozzi on teaching of, 
455-456; problem, 140-144: rise of 
vernacular tongues, 14 1-144; study of 
English, Locke on, 302 
Laocoon, Lessing, 386 
Lipelletier, 368, 372 

1. Salle, St. Jean-Baptiste de, 223, 283, 
363 

Las Casas, bishop, 227 
Latin American Scholarships, 690 
Latin schools, see Gymnasium 
Laubach, Frank G., 693 
Laurie, S. S., quoted on Comenius, 192, 
i94» "04 
Lava ter, 379 392 
Lavoisier. 394 

i av canon, 3^: civil, 3-4 
LtivCiiinL bf doing. Comeniift on, 191; 
revival of, 56 

Lebrija, Antonio de, 5i> 142 

Leibnitz^ I49» 378, 386 

Leipzig, University of, 64, 88, 144, 247. 

258, 378» 

Lessing, 486 

Leonard and Gertrude, Pestalozzi^ 436, 
465 

Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 380 

Le Roy, Louis, 142 

Letters ofeObscure Men, 45, 46 
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Letters on tfe Aesthetic Education of Man, 
Schiller, 415 
Levasseur, Th4rise, 322 
Lewis Institute, 594 
Leyden, Lucas van, 8 
Leyden, civil control of schools, 21; Uni- 
versity of, 1 17, 1 2 1, 124, 170 
L’Hommedieu, Ezra, 395 
Libraries, 669-670 
Li6ge, sdiool at, 28, 90, 93 
Light to Grammar and all other Arts and ' 
Sciences, Woodward, 208 
Lily, William, 37, 39, 40, 42, 136 
Linacre, Thomas, 36, 40 
I Indsay, Thomas M., quoted, 18, 67 
Literacy, at beginning of century, 691- 
692; Soviet movement, 692-693; world- 
wide movement, 693 

Literature, educational, on Pestalozzi, 468; 
for children, new, 382; German, crea- 
tion of, 386; progress in, 371-372 
Little Schools of Port Royal, 218 
Locke, John, 106, 244, 268, 275, 281, 
282, 365, 477, 514; aim of education, 
296-297; curriculum, 299-300; denial 
of innate ideas, implications, 292-293; 
disgust with humanistic training, 301- 
302; doctrine of formal discipline, 303; 
early life, 286; education, 286-288; 
education and moral discipline, 298; 
faculty of reason, 294-295; habit, 294; 
influence of, 303; lower class education, 
302-303; motivation, 293-294, 299; no 
innate ideas, 289-290; origin and bounds 
of knowledge, 288-289; other studies, 
302; philosophy of language, 295-296; 
physical education, 298; private versus 
public education, 297-298; psychologi- 
cal innovations, 288-296; self-control 
basis of moral integrity, 298-299; 
sources of knowledge, 290-291, springs 
of action and motivation, 293-294; 
study of English language, 302 ; tabula 
rasa theory, 291-292; working up raw 
materials,’ 292 ; writings, 287-288 
Logic, Aristotle, 45 
Logic, Ramus on, 101 
Lotuards, 12, 93 
London, free town, 7 • 

Longer Catechism, Luther, 75 
.Louis XIV, king of France, 310 
Louvain‘, school at, 93 
Loyola, Ignatius, 108-109, xi6 r 
Liibeck, free town, 7, 66 ' 

Lubinus, 26\ 

Lucian, 96 

Ludus LHerqrius, Brinsley, 175 
Luther, Martin, 41, 62-79, 136; ?pproach 
to education, 62-63; attack upon the 
schfoVi, 63-67; background, ^ 62 ; causes 
of reaction, 70-71; change />f views, 
68-70; church-school survey, 69-70; con- 
demnation, 63; contradictory views of 
services of, 67-70; democracy in educa- 
tion, 181; doctrinal controversy, 16; 
doctrine of individual Christian liberty. 


Luther, {cont.) 

12; educational contributions, summary, 
79; ethics of Aristotle rejected by, 3; 
home discipline, 73-74; issue with Co- 
pernicus, 60; on Aristotle, 46, 65; on 
mendicancy, 6; printings of writings, 
19; protection by political factors, 10; 
reform of higher instruction, 76-77; 
retention of church and state, theory of, 
139; religious training for masses, 278; 
revolt against reason, 105; schools for 
gi^rls, 74-75; state control and support 
bf sdiools, 71-72; subjects of instruc- 
tion, 75-76; training, 62; treatises, 62- 
63; trial, 12-13; vernacular education, 
78-79; vocational training, 74 
Lyell, 583 
Lyon, Mary, 574 


Maclure, William^. 467-468 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 1-2 
Maine, Sir Henry, quoted on Rousseau 
Maintenon, Madame de, 226 
Mainz, free town, 7; printing iti, ^2 
Malebranche, 215 
Manhood, ne»’ ideal of, 386-387 
Mann, Horace, 468^, 551, 554-556, 559, 
560, 581, 669 
Marburg, University of, 88 
Marenholz-Buelow, Bertha von, 529 
Maria Theresa, empress of Austria, 3x3, 
389-390 

Marshall, John, 243 
Martini, Kgrl Anton, j'90 
Marx, Kail,' 428 
Mary, queen of England, 1V5 
Mason, Lowell, 469 

Massachusetts, colonial schools 'in, 234- 
236; public education in, 400; school 
ordinances, first,* 236-238 
Massachusetts ^ay colony, 228 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew', 100 
Materialism, 427-428 
Mathematics, expansion of, 149; interrela- 
tion with physical sciences, arts, 150- 
152; progress -bf ‘ 57-59; Ramus on, 
10 ** 

Maud, Daniel,. 23 5 
Mayo, Charlesr, 465-466 
Mayo, Elizabeth, 466 
Mayors and Aldermen 0} Ahe Cities oj 
Germany, Luther, 69 
McLr.chlan, H., 265 
McMurry, Charles, 494, 587 
McMurry, Frank, 494, 587 
Measurement^ Jevelopment of, 641-643; 

* integration * with guidance movement, 
645-646 

Mechanistic psychology, 638 
Medical inspection in public schools, 672 
Medicine, growth of knowledge, 150 
Meikeljohn, Alexander, 632 
Melanchthon, PhBip, 41,^ 42, 51, 60, 64, 
81-84, 88, 136 
Memory, Comenius on, 189 
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Mendelssohn, Moses, 379 
Mendicancy, 6 
Mennonites, 99* 123 

Mental activity, nature of, Hcrbart on, 
481-482 

Mental development, Froebel on, 506-507 
Mental functions, fundamental, Herbart 
on, 479-480 

Mercator (Gerhard Kremer), 150 
Merchant Taylor’s School, 127-128, #33 
Mercier de la Rivifere, #13 
Merici, Angela, 224 
Mestre, 142 

Methodism, 266, 373 • , 

Method of Measuring the Intelligence of 
Young Chil^rdh, Binet, 642-643 
Methods, Basedow’s, 380-381; Dewey on, 
622-623^ Herbffft’s, 491-492; Pesta- 
lozzi’s, ^48. 453; Port Royal, 220-221; 
revc^ution in, 670-671; transition in, 
elementary educati^ 659 
Mexico, University of, #27 
Meyer, Adolph E., 650 
Miami UniversUy, 5S8 
Michigaru . University of, 406, 573, 574i 

S7S. A* 

Mill, James, 372 
Mill, Stuart, 376 
Miller, Lewis, 596 
Millikan, Robert, 632 
Milton, John, 102, 143, I47, 207, 209- 
210, 263, ^68, 26^, 36s 
\find, instrumental 'character of, 612; na- 
ture of^,6S2-6i4 
Minnesota, University of, 668 
Mirabeau, 3i3» 31^5, 3^8, 39Q 
Mission system in America, 22} 
Monasteries darned in Protestant world, 
5-6 - 

Monastic life, attack upon, 44-46 
•Monastic schools, 19-20 
Monitorial system, 375*376 
Monroe, James, 243 • 

Monroe, Will* S., quoted on Comenius, 
194 t • 

Montaigne, 60, 102-106, 127, 268, 477; 
criticisms of the curdculum, 104-ios; 
educational writingik T03-104; method, 
106 ^ 

Montesquieu, 31 1, 365 
Montessori, Madam, 654 
Moral discipline, education and, Locke on, • 
298 • 

Moral education, situation in, 681 
Moralistic^humanists, 42 
Morals, changes in, 678-683 
Moravians, i7ii i79. 229, 280 
More, Sir Thomas, 42, 43i' 4fl, IS3 
Morrill Act of 1862, 579, 648 
Morris, George S., 610 
Morse, geography, 551 
Motivation, Dewey on, 623-624; Jesuit 
methods, 112-113; Locke on, 293-294# 
299; Rousseau on, 355 
Motley, John Lottirop, quoted, 29-^0, 124 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, 574 


Muhlenberg, Henry Mdchior, 256, 257- 
258 • 

Mulcaster, Richard, 125, 126-129, 136, 
278-279; curriculum, 132; education of 
girls, 130- 13 1 ; educational problems, 
128; goal of education, 129; influence, 
132-133; insight into education,* 127; 
light and ventilation of schools, 132; 
parental cooperation, 132; physical edu- 
cation, 132; playgrounds provided, 132; 
principles of methods, 13 1; public 
schools preferred, 132; service to the 
Commonwealth, 129-130; training of 
young most important, 131; university 
reorganization, 132; use of vernacular, 
143; vernacular education, 131 
Municipal support and control of schools, 
84-85 

Munster, school at, 27 
Murray, Lindley, 410 
Music, Luther on, 76; Pestalozzi on teach- 
ing of, 456-457; song schools, 20 . 

My Investigations into the Course of Na- 
ture in the Development of the% Human 
Race, PestalozzL 436-437 
Myth, Hall on, 604-605 


Napier, Sir John, 58 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 464, 465, 532, 540 
Napoleonic system of education, 539-540 
National (Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
653 

National Council of Primary Education, 

655 

National Education Association, 557, 59 1> 
593, 653, 655 

liational Education in the United States, 
Dupont de Nemours, 396 
National Health Conference, 672-673 
National Herbartian Society, 494, 587 
National Research Council, 652 
National school systems, formation, 532- 
581; American, 546-581; Canada, 544; 
England, 541-543; France, 539-541 : 
Germany, 532-538; Japam 544-545; 
Scandinavian countries, 547 
National Society for Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, 674 * 

National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, 494. 587, 653 
National Vocational Guidance ^sociation^ 

645 • 

National •Youth Administration, 649 
ei^ationalism, c^mopolitanism versus, 688- 
689; differences appear, 8f; rivalries, 

*115 • 

Nationalization, Austria, 389-190; demand 
' for educational system, 368-369; Den- 
mark, 390; German, 377-385, 385-389: 
movement in France, 365-369; V>V*^2er- 
land, 3#2-393 

Natural Inheritance, Galton, 641 
Nature, Comenius on, 195; method of, 
166; study of. Bacon on, 160; study 
of, Froebel on, 522-523 
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Neander, Michael* 83* 136 
Neef, Joseph* 467-468 
Negro slavery in America, 229* 274 
Netherlands* asylum for religious refugees, 
12 1 ; civil control of schools, 21; 
cultural opportunity in, 29-30; develop- 
ments, general, 120-121; education in* 
influence, 12 4-1 25; fine arts growth, 
8;^ levels of schools, 12 2-1 24; liberty 
and autonomy, 7-8; painting in, 8; 
popular education in, 279; progress in,^ 
269-170; religious war, 120; school en- 
dowments, 12 1 -12 2; social and in- 
dustrial condition, 7 ; suppression of 
mendicancy* 6; wooden block printing, 
8 

New Amsterdam, 228, 233-234 
New Atlantis f Bacon, 155 
New College, Oxford University, 38 
New Discovery of the Old Art of Teach- 
mg School, Hoole, 212 
New England, 229-230; colleges, 239-241; 
common school revival in, SS3-5S4; 
founi’ing of schools in, 234-235 
New England Primer, 409 
New Family Instructor, Defoe, 262 
New H6lotse, Rousseau, 323, 331 
New Humanitarianism, 363 
New InsMutton, The, 376 
New Organon, Bacon 159, 160 
New Orleans, University of, 404, 405-406 
New View of Society, Owen, 3V6 
New York, 273; common school move- 
ment in, 551-553; foundation for edu- 
cational system laid, 400-401 
New York College of Teachers, Columbia 
University, 581 
New York University, 581 
New York Free School Society, 552 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 60, 149, 15 1 
Nicole, 218, 220, 221 
Nicolovius, 463, 464 
Niederer, 432 
Night schools, 669 
Nohle, £., quoted on Luther, 69 
Nonconformist education, 262-285; acade- 
my movement, 263-264; background 
factors, 261-262; elementary schools, 
^62-263; home instruction, 262; meth- 
ods, 271; rise in Great Britain, 261- 
262; Scotland, 265; textbooks* 271 
Normal schools, 580-581 
North ^American Review, 563 
North Carolina* Universitv of* *409 
Northwest Ordinance* 399* 

Northwest •r^ritory* 558 
Norway, national 8(ii|^ol system* ^44 
Nova Sdlyffga, Gott* 155 
Nowell* 40 • ^ 

Nuremberg* printing in* 2 ; schools at* 
30f / 


Oberlin College* S75 

Obenealschule, 536; curriculum* 536* 538 
Occupations* Froebel on, 520 


Oekonomisch-Mathematische Realschule, 

255 

Of Domestic Duties, Gouge, 262 
Of Education, Milton* 207, 209* 210 
Ohio* University of* 558 
Olympic Games, 690 
On a Plan of Studies for Youth, Vives* 49 
On Poor Relief, Vives, 49 
On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, 
Luther, 63 4i« 

On the Christian^Education of Youth, Pius 
XI, 633 

On the Education of Girls, F6nelon, 225 
Ovf the Instruction of a Christian Woman, 
Vives, 49 

On the Revolution of the UeavetUy Orbs, 
Copernicus, 61 

On the Structure of* the Human Body, 
Vesalius* 3 

On the Support of the Poor, Vives,' 6 
Orator e, C/:ero* 

Oratorians, 162 
Oratory of France, 215-216 
Order of Saint Augustine, > 226 
Origin of Sf^cies, Darwin, 583, 598 
Orleans, University of, 99, 116 - 
Oswego movement, 469-470 
Outdoor education, 673 
Ovid, 82 

Owen, Robert, 376-377 
Oxenstierna, 147* 180, 280 
Oxford University, 37-38, 133, 287. 
541 


Pddagogium, 251, 253; 254, 255 
Painter, 1. V. N., quoted on Luther, 6f, 
68, 78 

Painting in Flanders and Holland, 8 
Pansophia, 180 
Papermaking, 2 

Paris, free town, 7; University of, 22, 28, 
43, 100, loi** 215 
Parker, Francis W., 586-5%, 629 
Parkhurst, Helen, 657-658 
Parsons, Frank, 64S 
Pascal, Blaise, 1^7 
Pascal, JacqueliiR!^y^8, 225 
Pau# III, pope, Kw 
Paul the Apostle, 688 
Paulin, Simurft 396 

Paulsen, F., quoted on Luther* 68; quoted 
on Melanchthon, 83-84 
Pauperism* 374 
Pavu, University of, 22 
Pavlov, 638 

Peabody* Elizabeth Palmer* 530 
Peabody* George* 650-65C 
Pearson, Kan* 641 
Peasants, condition of* 11-12 
Peasants’ War of 1524-1525* 1^* 68 
Pennsylvania, University of* 264* 403 
Peripatetics* 46 
Perrault, Charles* 304-305 
Personal guidance* 644*645 
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Festal ozzi, Andrew, 433 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 315. 392, 
393» 42 7i 480, 486, 498. 569, 689; aim 
of education, 441-443; college experi- 
ences, 433^434 ; curriculum, 438-439. 
450-45*; discipline, 439; drawing, 455; 
early life, 431-432; educational ideas, 
development, 436-437; educational litera- 
ture on, 468; elementary training, 13 1; 
failure, causes of, 461-462; geography, 

454- 4’JS; Herbart Md, 472-473. home 
life center of education, 460; influence. 
463-467; instruction, 451-457; intel- 
lectual development, 448-457; language, 

455- 456; last years, 439-440 ; Lo<lkc*s 
influence on, 303; method, 448, 453; 
moral development, theory of, 458-460; 
music, 456-457; organic development, 
443-4441; pasibr, - lawyer, and agri- 
culturift, 435-436; personality, 437*. 
pmlosophy of, summary, 460-463 ; practi- 
cal power, devetopment iof, 457-458; 
principles of, summery, 462-463; prin- 
ciples of education, 440-448; productive 
efficiency, ^7-458; reform in teaching 
aritlyx^tic, 453-454; religious develop- 
ment, theory of, 458-460; respect paid 
to, 463-464; results and criticism. 462; 
school conditions, 440-4fi; school life, 
432-433; schoolsf 437-439; spread of 
method in Europe, 464-466; teaching 
of special subjects, 468-469; training, 
432; Uivted S^es, influence in, 466- 
470; vmrship, 439 

Peter Jruys, 1 2 
Petrarch, 141 
Petrobrusians, 1 2 
Petty, Sir William, 207, 211 
Philadelphia,* 228, 273 
Philaddphia Public Library, 275 
Phtlanfftropinum, 380 
Philanthropists, 378-385 
Philbrick, John D., j66 
Philip II, emperor, io8« 

Philip of Htsse, Landgrave, 88 
Phillipi Exeter Academy, 277, 561 
Philosophes, 305 

Philosophy, contempojary, of education, 
628-634; curriciw^ Froebel on, 513; 
Dewey’s, of educ^on, 616-626* Froe- 
bel’s evolutionistic, .^0-512; instru- 
mentalism. 610-626; oT education, Ro- 
man Cafliolic, 633-634; position of 
Schiller on, 416-417; progress in, 370- 
371; reaction against all, 628; religious 
educadioo, progress in, 685-686 • 
Philosophy oj History, Hegel, 429 
Philosophy of Right, Hegd, 429 
Physical eduction, 96-97,^672; Basedow 
on, 383; Locke on, 298; Mulcaster oA* 

sciences, growth of, 149-150; in- 
terrelation of mathematics. 150-152 
Physiocratic movement, 3i3-3i5» 364 
Piaget, 640 

Pierce, Charles* S., 6it 


132 , 
Physical 


Pietism, 363; causes of movement, 245- 
246; criticism of schools, 247; cur- 
ricula, 253; general resis)ts of, 260; 
influence on Prussian education, 254; 
institutions established, 252-253; origin, 
245; other institutions, 252; popular 
education, 282; principles of Christian 
education, 249-250, realistic mcfvement, 
254-256; realistic studies, 253-254, re- 
vitalizing of German universities, 258- 
260; sprouting of Franke’s institutions, 
250-252; teacher training, 256 
Pike, Nicholas, 410 
Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan, 271 
Pilgrims, 124-125 
Pioneer life in America, 273-274 
Pius XI, pope, 633 

Plato, 42, 96, los, 106, 127, 128, 136, 
603 

Plautus, 8? 

Play, Froebel on, 521; Hall’s theory of 
602-603; Schiller’s theory of, 420-421; 
self-expression, Froebel on, 518; with 
beauty, effects, Schiller on, 422 
Plutarch, 42, 44, 50, 95, *03. I3i6 
Plymouth colony, 2^8 
Foggio, 35 
Politan, 36 

Political evolution of Britain, 370 
Political factor in Reformation, 9-10 
Poor Law Act of 1601, 134-135. 163, 237, 
Poor relief, in Netherlands, 6 
Pope, Alexander. 306 

Popular education, aristocratic v. demo- 
cratic view, 278-280; compulsory at- 
tendance, 280-281; forces favorable to, 
282-283; growing demand for, 278-280; 
opposition to, 281-282 
Population, American colonies, 228, 273; 

growth in America, 548 
Pormort, Philemon, 234 
Porter, Noah, 572 

Port Royalists, 102, 162, 269; contribu- 
tions of, 222; curriculum, 220; disci- 
pline, 219-220; education for girls, 225; 
educational aim, 218-719; extinction, 
221-222; Little Schools (i Port Royal, 
218; method, 220-221; origin of move- 
ment, 216-217; school organization, 
2 IQ, solitaires of, 218 
Positions, Mulcaster, 126 
Pragmatism, 629 
Prague, University of, 22 « 

Praise of holly, Erasmus, 45, 4* 
Pr«»Daration, Herbart on, 492-493 
1 .('-Reformafton reformers, 12-13 
Preschool Education, 65s , • 

Presentation, Her^l^s process of, 493 
Presidential partiapation, (^0 * 

Priestley, Joseph. 3, 372, 395, 499 
Priestly class, civil power lost, 6 
Primary anstruction, 566 
Princetfn University, 569 
Principalities,, political factor in Reforma- 
tion, 9 

Principia, Newton; 151 
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Principles of Natural Philosophy, Newton, 
6o-6i 

Printing, Bjblt in English, 17-19; in 
mathematical development, 58-59; in 
Netherlands, 8; invention of, 2; other 
publications, 19; religious literature, 
16-17; spread knowledge and revolt, 
textbooks, 27; Vulgate first 

book, 16 

Professional education, 579-s8o, 675*676 
Progressive Education, 631 
Progressive Education Association, 630, , 
631, 653, 688 

Progressive education movement, 629-632 
Protestant educational reformers, 62-88 
Protestant revolt, universities and, 87-88 
Prussian education, Francke’s influence 
on, 254; hegemony, 532; school law of 

1763, 317-3x8 
Psychoanalysis, 639 

Psychology, changing views, 638; educa- 
tional, 641; educational, Comenius, 188- 
191; educational, Herbart’s, 478-485; 
genetic, 598-599, 639-641; mechanistic, 
638; o/ religion, 686-687; psychonalysis 
and psychotherapy, 639 
Psychotherapy, 639 

Public education in Massachusetts, 400 
Public schools in England, 268 
Pufendorf, 365 

Puritans, 137, I47, 399. 603 


Quaalen, 378 
Quesnay, Francois, 313 
Quick, Herbert, 496 
Quietists, 274*275 
Quintilian, 42, 44, 50, 136 


Rabelais, Francois, 46-48, 53*56, 00, 136, 
142, 159, 477 
Radcliffe College, 575 
Raikes, Robert, 374 
Ramsauer, 461 

Ramus, Peter, 39, 42, 46, 90, 100-102, 
156; abiding effects of, 102; educa- 
tional refdiins, 101-102; reform of sub- 
ject matter, 100-102 
Ram»olph, Peyton, 243 
Ratich, Wolfgang, 132-133, 163-168, 169; 
influence, 168; life and work, 163-166; 
method ^f nature, 166; principles of 
‘ teachinv?, 166-168 
Ratio Studiorum, 110 , 

Rationalism, 312-313; emi^iricism and, , 

30s a t 

f Reaction against all cpftilosophy, 62b 
Realgymnasiutn, 535, 5^6; curriculum, 537 
Realism, 631-^32; Baconian, 147-160; hu- 
manistic forerunners of, 48-56; wins 
battl^ against humanism and, idealism, 
582-586 

Realschule, 536 

Reason' accessory faculty, 353; of, 
Rousseau’s, 352-358; Comenius on, 190; 


Reason, (cont.) 

faculty of, Locke on, 294-295; Rousseau 
on, 328; worship of, 305-307 
Recapitulation theory, 508 
Recorde, Robert, 58, 59, 151, 27a 
Recreation, public, 673 
Reform Act of 1832, 542 
Reformation, Catholic, 115; Catholic, and 
education, 108; discovery, 1-3; doc- 
trinal controversy, 16; ecclesiastical 
conditions, 12-ij; economic ftctor in, 
9*10; economic revolt, lo-ii; ethics, 

3- 4; fine art growth, 8-9; free towns 
center of progress, 7-8; government, 3-4; 
Humanism and, 40-42; in England, Hu- 
manism and, 93*97; ig Holland, 122- 
124; in Scotland, i2cr, industrial 
growth, 8-9; institutional changes, 4-6; 
international religious/ 1 19-123; inven- 
tion, 1-3; law, 3-4; nature of, i; pMsant 
conditions, ii-ii- political factor in, 
9-10; pre-Reformaiir^n reformers, 12-13; 
printing spread ' knowledge and revolt, 
16-19; religious conditions, 12-16; 
schools before, 19*23; s-^cial changes, 

4- 6 . , 

Reformed Schools, Dury, 207, 208 
Reformers, Brethren of the Common Life, 

23-30; educzPtional, 42; Groote, Gerhard, 
13-15; in England,' 125, 206-214; pre- 
Reformation, 12-13; Protestant educa- 
tional, 62-88; Wycliffe, John, 12, 15-16 
Regiomontanus, 59, iS» 

Regulations for the Pupils of Port Royal, 
Pascal, 225 

Rein, Wilhelm, 488, 587 
Religion, conditions during i8th century, 
372-374; Froebel on, 516; position of, 
Schiller on, 416-417; psychology and 
pedagogy of, 686-687; situation in 
America, 549*550 

Religious awakenings, new, 265-266 
Religious conditions, >12-16 
Religious education, 24; church program 
of, 86-87; church-related t'iay schools, 
increase in, 687; crucial charact^-, 683; 
failure to solve problem, 683-685; phi- 
losophy of, progress in, 685-686; psy- 
chology and ped}go<^ of, 686-687; Sun- 
day' school, 686;^ uninstructed masses, 
686; vacation Bible school, 686; youth 
movements, 

Religious Education Society, 685 
Rembrandt, 8 

Renaissance, 1 ; Hieronymian, 1 5 ; human* 
ism,^. transplanting of classical, 32-35; 
in England, 35*37; in France, 99-zoo; 
Italian, 15; northern response to, 32-6^; 
significance, 32 c 

fPeorganization,* educational protestant, in 
Germany, 84-88 

Reorganization of school system, demand 
for, 590 
Research, 669 

Restoration Monarchy in France, 540 
Reuchlin, John, 5.^2, 33.042, 81 
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Revolution of 1,688, 215 
Reyher, Andreas, 168, 173 
Rhenish Society, 33 
Rhodes Scholarships, 690 
Rhythm, Froebel on, 519 
Rice, J. M., 642 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 142, 281-282 
Ritter, Karl, 463-464, 469 
Robinson, 124 

Robinson Crusoe, Defoe, 264. 3S2 
Rockefeller, John D., 6ji 
Rockefeller Foundation, *^65 2 
Rolandsen, Adam, 233 
Roman Catholic Church, canon law, 3-4; 
charity school movement, 222-223; 
church and state, theory of relation, 
139; conditiofis necessitating reform, 
106-107; Council of Trent, 107-108; 
doctriniU contr(f9ersy, 16; education for 
girls, ^23-226; educational agencies, 
ne\^, 215; foreign prpver, 10; philosophy 
of education, 6334634; po'itical factor 
in Reformation, 9; '•reform measures, 
107; reform within, 106-114; Reforma- 
tion and et^ation, 108 
Rome, influent of, i 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 650, 672 
Rostock, University of, 64, 88, 163 
Rotterdam, civil control of ichools,.2i 
Rousseau, Jean JacefUes, 106, 311, 313* 
3i5» 36s, 43S» 477, 480. 501, 603; cru- 
cial development, 359; curriculum, 351, 
355-356, 360; e^y training, 319-321; 

* educatioiL a series of antinomies, 361- 
362 j ^dJeation during age of reason, 
354-355; education for girls, 361; edu- 
cation from fifteen to twenty, 358-361; 
education from five to twelv^, 347-351 ; 
educational ^ims, 340-346; educational 
institution, 343-345; elementary curricu- 
lum, ^criticisms, 3S0; emerg'^roe of 
reason, 352-353; Emile and isolation, 
345; evolution of* society, 327-328; 
great awakening, 322V323; hatred of 
rivalry, 35^; human nature, 332; ideal 
youth^ 358; imag^ation, 355; infant 
education, 346-347; institutional re- 
forms, 329-330; ^liimtations of diUd 
mind, 358-359; ^a^e’s influence on, 
303; man in the ^il state, 33c^33i; 
man in the state of nature, 326-327; 
manhood, 321-322; mamage and the 
family, 331-332; method, 357; method 
of training^ 356-357; motivations, 35s; 
naturalism, 349-3 5o; negative education, 
349; objective of boyhood eduvitioii, 
351; on education, 334-340; opposition 
to books, 348; origin of arts and sci- 
ences, 329; Origin of*v^es, 332-333; 
paradoxical nature, 323-325; parentage,® 
319; perpetuation of evil in individual, 
333-334; psychology of, 352; puberty, 
358; pupil must invent apparatus, 357- 
358; reason, an accessory faculty, 353; 
reason, cause of man’s ruin, 328; re- 
capitulation Sieory aediscovered, 337- 


Rousseau, (cont,) 

338; relation of intelligence to activity, 
353; religion and the chukch, 331; re- 
volt against civilization, 325; sex con- 
cept, 338-339i 3S8; social and moral 
life, 359-360; social period, 358; stages 
of development, 338-340; sUte pf sav- 
2isery, 327; substitution of symbols for 
object condemned, 357; teaching and 
learning, 347-348 

Royal Society of London, 152, 211 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 8 
Rugby, public school, 133 
Rugg, Harold, 629 

Rural education, von Rochow on, 384- 
385 

Rush, Benjamin, 365 
Russell, Bertrand, 631, 689 
Russell, William, 469, 556 
Russell Sage Foundation, 651 
Rutgers College, 401, 403 
Ruysbroecht, 13-14 


Safety education, 67^ 

Saint Cyr, 226 * 

Saint Cyran, 218, 219 

St. John’s College, 409, 632-633, 668 

St. Paul’s, public school, 133 

St. Victor, mystics, 34 

Saltatory theory, 509 

Sandhagen, 247 

Saxon Chlirch Inspection Board, 86 
Saxon school plan of 1528, 82, 84 
Saxony, University of, 258 
Scaliger, Joseph, 124 
Schafl, Philip, quoted, 19, 116 
Schlatter, Michael, 258, 275 
Schlegel, 499 

Schlettstadt, school at, 24, 28, 30 
Schelling, 472, 499, 500 
Schiedam, civil control of schools, 21 
Schiller, Friedrich, 365, 378, 386, 414- 
427, 463, 472, 500; application of 

esthetics to personality, 424-425; beauty 
sublimates passion, 422; career, 414- 
416; creative imagination, ^19; effects 
of beauty and play with beauty, 422; 
esthetic reconciles sensuous and rati^al, 
421-422; esthetics affects moral naAre, 

425- 426; feeling of the sublime, 422- 
423; political reconstruction and stabil- 
ity, 416; position of philciso^hy an^ 
religion, 416-417; self-activity, origin 
of 4(8-410; stages of development, 

426- 427; sublime in eduction, use of, 

423-^4 ;*supreme problegi, remedy, 417- 
418; theory of p]^.* 420-42 1 ; transition 
of sensibility, 419-420 « * 

khSas^cism, 33, 44-46,-48, 107 
School and Society, Dewey, 612 
School of • Infancy, Comenius, 200, 

201, 2^2 

School systems, national, formation, 532- 
581; American, 546-581; Canada, 544; 
England, 541-543; France, 539-541 : 
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Sdiool ■ytteins (cotrf.) 

Germuy, S3*-S38: Japan, 544-S4S: 
Scandinai4an countries, 544 
Schoolmaster, The, AscbAm, 125 
Schools, almonry, 22; articulation of 
American, 588-592; attack upon, 44*46; 
before Reformation, 19-23; Brethren of 
the Common Life, 27-28; burgh, 21-22; 
cathedral, 20; chantry, 20; charity, 268- 
374 . 374; charity movement in Catholic 
lands, 222-223; church and state and, 
relation of, 138; civil control of, 21-22; , 
cloister, 19-20; collegiate church, 20; 
colonial, 231-243; common, Calvin and, 
X18; compulsory attendance, 73*73; con- 
ditions, 440-441 ; courses of <study, 39- 
40; dame, 266-267; downfall of me- 
dieval, 63-67; early reorganization of 
municipal, 84; dementary, 262-263; en- 
dowed, 22; endowments in Netherlands, 
I2Z-I22; function of, Comenius, 183- 
184; grades of, 19: grading of, 564*565: 
great public, 268; home instruction, 
262, i66; hospital, 22; infancy, 186; 
instituted for special purposes, 564; in- 
tegration and correlation, 564-569; 
Latin grammar, 268; lay control and 
support, 39; levels of, in Netherlands, 

1 2 2-1 24; monastic, 19-20; municipal 
support and control, 84-85; normal, 580- 
581; organization of system, Comenius, 
184-188; Pestalozzi’s, 437-430; public, 
in England, 38-39* i33; reading and 
writing, 238-239; reorganization, de- 
mand for, 590; reorganization in Ger- 
many, 84-88; Saxon Plan of 1528, 82, 
84; social instrument, Dewey on, 622; 
social progress and, relation, 687-688; 
song, 20-21; state control and support, 
71-72, 85-86; Sunday, 374-375; text- 
books, 39*40; universities, see Univer- 
sities; vernacular, Comenius, 186-187; 
vernacular town, 85 
Schurz, Mrs. Carl, 529 
Science, educational revolution, 636-637; 
expansion of knowledge, 57*61; fore- 
casts socj,;J progress, 153; growth of 
knowledge, 148-153; method, theories 
(^, 156-162; results of scientific drive, 
586; revival, 56; social utopias based 
on, 153-155; spotlight on, 582-583 
Science and Education, Huxley, 586 
Science ^f c education, advance of, causes, 
637; Herbart’s, 474-478 
Scientific societies, establishment,' 152-153 
Scotland, Calvinism in, 214-215; lay con-^ 
trol arid support in, 39; noncorf ormist 
education, 265; Rdfcrmation in, 120 
Secondary' education, see also High schools; 
evolution of, 659-663 

Secondary school organization, Germany, 
536B . 

Secondary school, origin of, 561;' German, 
533-^36 

Sectarian differences, 89 

Sdect Letters of Cicero, Sturm, 126 


Self-activity, directing of, Froebel on, 514- 
516; origin of, Schiller on, 418-419 
Senses, knowledge through, Comenius on, 
189 

Sensibility, transition from passive to ac- 
tive, Schiller on, 419-420 
Sensory knowledge, Kant on, 41a 
Sensuality, empiricism and, 307 
Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children 
to School, Luther, 70, 71, 73 
Servfi/emen’s Rea^ijustment Act«K>f 1944, 
649 

Sex ediucation, 676-678 
Seyboltj 238 

Shakespeare, William, 143, 147 
Shaw, Mrs. Quincy A., .6^5 
Sheldon, Edward A., 470, 586-587 
Short Catechism, Luther. 75 
Shrewsbury , public schSol, 1330 
Sickingen, Franz von, s, 33 
Simon, Theodore, 6^2 
Sintheim, Jdhn, 25 
Skyte, John, 180'*' 

Smith, Adam, 143, 315, 372 
Smith, David Eugene, 453^^ 

Smith, Preserved, quoted, 61 

Smith, Samuel H., 395 

Smith, William, 257, 275 

Smith College, 575 

Smith-Hughes Act oi 1917, 649, 674 

Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 649 

Snedden, David, 646 

Social changes, in 369*379: 

Reformation, 4-6 
Social classes, medieval, 4-5 
Social conditions, American, 548-549; gen- 
eral, 627^628 ^ 

Social Contract, Rousseau, «23, 329, 330, 

331 

Social developments in America, 272- 
274 

Social education, Froebel on, 525-526 
Social life, conditidhs of, 309 
Social living and child's P|pwers, Dewey 
on, 621-622 

Social progress, relrtion of sch(*ol and, 
687-688 

Social schizophrei^p, J 1 England, 543 
Socialistic efforts, 30-377 
Socialization through institutional life. 
682-683 

Society for the Propagation! of Christian 
Knowledge, 254, 266, 269-270, 363, 375 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 266, 269, 274-275 
Society of Jesus, see Jesuit Order 
^'Solomon’s House," 155 
Some Thoughts Concerning Educadon, 
Locke, 299 

Somerby, Anthony, 236 
Song schools, 20-21 
Sorbonne, xoo 
Sorokin, 690 
Sorosis Club, 595 

South America, spread of j;Sducation, 393 
Soviet movement,' 692-693 
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Spain, education in Jie Americas, say; 
educational reform in, 390-392: rise of 
vernacular, 141 -142; supremacy de- 
feated, 147 

Spangenberg, Bishop, 256 
Spanish Inquisition, 107 
Speller, Webster, 410 
Spencer, Herbert, 420, 5831 584-585. 670 
Spener, Philip Jacob, 245, 248, 250 
Spirit of Laws, Montesquieu, 311 • 
Spiritum development, oFroebel on, 506-507 
Spiritual Milk for American Babes, Cotton,* 
409 

Stapler, Albrecht, 392-393 
Starbuck, Edwin, 686 
State, church and, see Church and state; 
control of schools, 85-86; education con- 
trol shift frois church to, 365; educa- 
tion itdependent of church, 380 
State constitutions, educational provisions 
in, 399-400 f 
Statute of Apprentices^ of 1502, 134 
Stern, William, 643 
Stevin, Simom 58, 124, 149 
Story inter^ Froebel on, 521-522 
Stow, d>Lvia, 376 
Stowe, Calvin E., 468, 556 
Strassburg, free town, 7; University of, 88 
Strayer, George D.i 637, 046 
Stream of consciousness, Herbart on, 480- 
481 

Sturm, John, 24^27, 28, 88, 116, 136, 
159; adn of Question, 90-91; curricu- 
lum. gymnasium, the, 91-92; gym- 
nasAim founded by, 89-90; historical 
importance, 92-93; life and training, 90 
Subjective idealism, 428 
Sublime, fetling of the, Schiller on, 422- 
423; use in education, 423-424 
Sundal9 schools, 374*375, 686 
Surveys, 647 
Silvern, 463, 464 

Sweden, national senool system, 544; re- 
form in ^90 * 

Swiss Famuy Robinson, Wyss, 382 
Swit^land, national life and education in, 
392-393; publishinff center, 2 
Symbolism, FroeBM In, 526-527 
Symms, Benjamin,^! 

Symonds, J. A., quoted, 2 
Synod of Dort, 137, 168-169, 177, x8i, 
214, 23A 271, 279 
Synod of l^imeguen, 122, 280 


Taborftes, 12 

abula rasa theory, Locke, 291-292 
alleyrand, 3165. 368 % 

Tappan, Henry P., 576, J94 , 

Teacher training. Brothers of the Christian 
Schcfols, 223; Hecker’s, 256; in America, 
580-581; Jesuit, 1 13; Oswego move- 
ment, 469-470 
Teachers institutes, 676 
Teaching, Rdlich’s principles of, 1 66-1 68 
T616maque, Ftoelon, 225 


Ten Brook, Andrew, 572 
Terence, 82 
Terman, Lewis, 643 

Tests, development of, 641-643; integra- 
tion with guidance movement, 645-646 
Textbooks, Basedow’s, 382 ; Comenius’, 
185, 199-201; demand for, 26-27; early 
American, 409-410; in England, 39-40; 
Jesuit colleges, 111-112; nonconformist 
education, 271; printing, 27 
Theory of Mental and Social Measure- 
ments, Thorndike, 642 
Thinking and inductive reasoning, Dewey 
on, 615-616 

Third Republic, education in, 541 
Thirty Years’ War, 108, 147. XS4. 170- 
171, 204, 245 

Thomasius, Christian, 144, 258, 259 
Thomassina, Father, 215 
Thorndike, Edward L., 637, 638, 642 
Thudichum, Friedrich, quoted, 28 
Thwing, Charles F., 571 
Titchner, E. B., 637 ' 

Torricelli, 149 
Totalitarianism, 49^5 
ToxophUus, Ascham, 125 
Tracy, Frederick, 602 
Trade Company of Mercers, 39 
Transition movement in America, 394- 
410 

Transylvania College, 404, 409 
Travel,«Comeniiis on, 187-188 
Treasons Act, 94 

Treatises on Govemmeni, Locke, 287 
Trebizond, John, 46 

Trevelyan, G. M., quoted on dissenting 
congregations, 375 
Trigonometry, developments in, 58 
Trilingual College, in Louvain, 90 
Trotzendorf, Valentin, 83, 136 
True and Ready Way to Learn the Latm 
Tongue, Hartlib, 208 
Truman, Harry S., 650 
Tschitfeli, 435 

Tubingen, University of, 33, 88, 154 
Turgot, 313 
Tyler, John, 243 
Tyndale, William, 17, 41 


Ulm, printing fn, 2 
Ulzen, Pastor, 471 

Unconscious mentality, realm gf, Herbart 
on, 481 

^ udefbtandipg, Comenius on, 190 
Union CJpllege, 409 ^ 

Union s&timent a^d education, 579 
Unitarianism, 379* 

United Nations, 689 

Unitid Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 689 
United States, see America • f 
United States Commissioner of Uucation, 
579 • 

Unity or ’^part-whole,’* Froebel’s doctrine 
of, S02-504 
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Universities, 22-23; character of German, 

570- 571; coeducation, 575; Comenius’ 
concept, 2^7-188; crisis, beginning of, 

571- 573; elective principle, S73-S74; 
established in U. S. to 1900, 57^; ex- 
periments in curriculum, 667-668; 
grow^ of, 569-570; ideal, beginning of, 
404-405; ideal, college versus, 577; 
ideals, periods in development. S7i; in 
Netherlands, 124; influence of German, 
570; innovations, S73; Melanchthon’s 
influence on, 83; nonconformist educa- 
tion, 268; Protestant revolt and, 87-88; 
reform of, Luther on, 77-78; results of 
movement, 575-576; revitalizing of 
German, 258-260; secularized, 667 

University Elementary School, 611-612 
University of the State of New York, 405 
Upsala, University of. 180 
Urban VI, pope, 107 
Ursulines, 108, 224-225 
Utilitarianism, 372 

Utility of Reading the Bible in the Mother 
Tongue, Zerbolt, 18 
Utopia, M'ore, iS3 
Utopias, social, 153-155 
Utrecht, school at, 27; University of, 
170 


Van Eyck, Jan, 8 

Van Liew, Charles C., 494» S87 

Varet, 218 

Vassar College, 574-575 
Vermont, University of, 409 
Vernacular education, Dutch, use of, 142; 
English, use of, 142-143; French, use of, 
142; German, use of, 143-144; Italian, 
use of, 141; language problem, 140; 
Luther on, 78-79; Mulcaster on, 131; 
rise of vernacular tongues, 14 1 -144; 
Spanish, use of, 141-142; town schools, 
8S 

Vernacular school, Comenius, 186-187 
Vesalius, Andreas, 3, 56, 150 
Vestibule, The, Comenius, 179, 201 
Vienna, Univ^r^sity of, 64 
Vincent, Bishop John H., 596 
Virgil^ 82, 96 

Virgihia, 228, 229, 230, 231; colonial 
1 schools, 231-232; University of, 396, 
V 569, 573 
Viyelli, Cornflius, 36 

Vives, Juab Luis, 6, 40, 46, 47, 48-52, 94, 
136, 159 , •» 

Vocational Guidance Magazine, 645 
Vocational ti^iiying, S79-58i, ^674^675; 
• changes in, 644 ; LtitUfr on, 74 
Volksschulen, Qerman, 85, 532-533 4, 

Voltaire, 305, 306, 307-308, 311, 316, 322 
Von Rochow, Friedrich Eberhart, 317, 378, 
384-3|5 g 

Von Zeolitz, Baron, 317, 388 
Vulgate, first printed book, 16; trans- 
lation, 16 


Waldenses, 12 
Waldensians, 29, 86, 99 
Waldo, Peter, 12 
Wallace. Alfred R.. 583 
Wfi^hington, George, 397, 404, 463 
Wa^ington College, 409 
Watft^on, John B., 638 
Wattr^ James, 371 
Waylaid, Francis, 580 
Wealtf^of Nations, Smith, 315 
Webst^, Noah, 399, 410 
# Weimar reform, 170 
Weiss, Christian S., 499 
Wellesley College, 575 
Wesley, Charles, 266, 270 
Wesley, John, 266, 2^0 • 

Wesley, Samuel, 265, 268, 2^0 
Wesleyan Female College 574 
Wessel, John, 25, 28, 32, 34-35 S 
Western Academic Institute, 557 
West India Companjg 233 
Westminster School. 2i6 
Whetstone of Witte, Recorde, 272 
Whitehead, Alfred North, 

Whitfield, George, 266 ^ 

Whitney, Eli, 371 
Wieland, 472 
Wilberforce, George, 463 
Wilderspin, SarSuel, 

Will, Comenius on, 190; Herbart on, 483- 
484 

William II, emperor of Germany, 535, 582 
William and Mary College, 24^243, 396,* 
403 

William of Orange, 287 
William of Selling, 36 . 

William of W'ykeham, 38 
Williams College, 409 
Wilson, Woodrow, 689 
Winchester, public school, 38, 133 < 
Winckelmann, Johann, 386, 387 
Winckler, Johannes, 248 
Winnetka Plan, 657, '658 
Wirt, William, 656-657 
Witherell, William, 236 
Wittenberg, University ^of, 64, 88 o 
Wolf, Friedrich August, 136, 388, 499 
Wokf, Christian, i4t’r,^38, 259, 378 
Women, education 01^574-575; Vives on, 
5i-5i; schools for, Luther on, 74-75; 
societies and qiubs, 595 
Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
595 

Woodbridge, William C., 468-4*69, 556 
Woodward, Hezekiah, 207, 208, 269 
Woodward, W. H., quoted, 97 • 

Works Progress Administration, 672 
World in Pictures, Comenius, 200, 20X 
Wundt, Wilhelm ^98, 637, b38, 641 
Wydiffe, John, 12, 15-16, 93 
Wythe, George, 243, 396 


Xenophon, 105 

Ximenes. Cardinal, 107. 227^ 
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Yale, Elihu, 241 

Yale College, 240-241, 377-378, 402, 403, 
569, 668 

Young Peoples Society of Cliristian En- 
deavor, 687 
Youth movements, 687 


Zerbolt, Gerhard, 18 
Ziller, 488 

Zinzendorf, Count, 256-257, 283 
Zurich, College of, 392 
Zwickau, school at, 30 
Zwinglians, 99 

Zwolle, school at, 24-25, 27 



